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PREFACE 


IN continuation of Volume V the documents in the present volume illustrate 
British policy on European and security questions from December 21, 1928. 
Chapters I to III centre on the committee of experts on reparations under 
the chairmanship of the chief American expert, Mr. Owen Young, the re- 
action of the Powers to its report, and the negotiations leading to the agree- 
ments reached at The Hague Conference on August 30-31, 1929. Chapter 
IV, covering the period up to May 22, 1929, completes the documentation 
in this Series on naval and disarmament questions, with their effects on 
Anglo-American relations. Chapter V, running from July 24 to December 
31, 1929, relates to British signature of the Optional Clause of the Statute 
of the Permanent Court of International Justice. 

Chapter I begins with the negotiations conducted by H.M. Ambassador 
at Washington, Sir Esme Howard, on behalf of the governments concerned 
in German reparations, to secure American participation in the work of the 
committee of experts in accordance with the agreement of December 21, 
1928, documented in Chapter II of Volume V. President Coolidge and his 
Secretary of State, Mr. Kellogg, were prepared to agree to the participation 
of American experts and, more reluctantly, to the choice of an American 
chairman, but they were anxious to avoid any appearance of official in- 
volvement. 

The proceedings of the Young Committee, which held its first meeting on 
February 9, 1929, were ‘shrouded in secrecy from H. M. G.’ (memorandum 
of April 30 by Mr, J. V. Perowne of the Central Department of the Foreign 

ce, document No. 131), and are therefore largely undocumented here. 
In the middle of April it became known that differences of opinion had 
arisen between the experts of the chief creditors, France, Great Britain, 
Italy and Belgium, and Dr. Schacht, President of the Reichsbank, who in 
effect claimed that Germany could not meet the proposed annual payments 
unless her eastern frontiers were readjusted and her former colonies restored. 

In the resolution of this deadlock proposals were made which involved 
_ enunciation by Great Britain of compensation for the excess, amounting 
i aes hundred million pounds, of war-debt payments already made 
« “hited States over receipts from German reparations, as well as her 

“Ceptance that her future reparation receipts would do no more than cover 
“T annual debt payments to the United States. This redistribution of re- 
os comparatively benefited France and Italy and involved a French 
Withdrawal from a previous understanding that the repartition agreed at 
© 9pa Conference in 1920 would not be revised. On May 13 the French 
vernment was warned that the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Winston 
an) could not entertain these proposals (see documents Nos. 139 and 


On the eve of the signature of the Young Report on June 7, 1929, Mr. 
R. F. Wigram of H.M. Embassy at Paris posed to Mr. O. G. Sargent, Head 
of the Central Department of the Foreign Office, the dilemma facing His 
Majesty’s Government: ‘If we want to settle on the basis of the experts’ re- 
port, we shall have no difficulties from the French side. They will accept the 
report, and ratify the debt agreements—and I am convinced also that we can get 
them right out of the Rhineland this year’ (document No. 171). The early 
evacuation of the Rhineland had been stressed in the electoral programme of 
the newly elected Labour Government of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, while the 
Treasury had already expressed fears that if the French Government did not 
ratify their war-debt agreements with the British and American Govern- 
ments, they would use their sterling balances to pay a further debt of 
£80 million to the latter government, an operation which would ‘almost 
inevitably smash the British exchange’ (document No. 118). 

It soon became clear that most of the governments concerned were likely 
to accept the Young Report, and the Foreign Office advised Mr. Arthur 
Henderson, the new Foreign Sccretary, that the political effects of rejecting 
it would be fraught with dangers to the British policy of reconciliation 
(document No. 182). A prior problem was, however, to arrange with the 
principal governments concerned for the necessary conference on the report. 
These arrangements required much discussion, as illustrated in Chapter IT, 
since, in particular, the French Government could not accept London as the 
venue, and the German Government wished the retrocession of the Saar to be 
included in the agenda. 

At the first working meeting of the conference, which met at The Hague 
from August 6 to 31, 1929, Mr. Philip Snowden, Mr. Churchill’s successor 
at the Treasury, provoked reactions by the forthright attitude he adopted, 
and indeed maintained throughout the conference. He explained that the 
questions of primary importance to His Majesty’s Government were: (1) 
‘The division of the annuity into unconditional and conditional parts and 
the assignment of five-sixths of the former to France, together with a 
further two million pounds to Italy, leaving an inconsiderable remnant for 
distribution among the other Powers . . . These proposals were neither ex- 
plained nor justified by the experts and it was, if he might speak frankly, 
impossible for His Majesty’s Government to accept them. (2) His Majesty’s 
Government regarded with the greatest concern the proposed modifica- 
tion in the distribution of the annuities. . . . The British House of Com- 
mons would never agree to any further sacrifice’. Thirdly, deliveries in kind 
were ‘a matter of great importance to His Majesty’s Government as Great 
Britain was still the greatest exporting country in the world and British trade 
found itself so often in competition with that of Germany’ (document 
No. 290). 

Chapter III is largely concerned with the discussions between the chief 
creditor Powers on reaching a compromise acceptable to Mr. Snowden. The 
financial concessions obtained are set out in document No. 344 and for- 
mally recorded in document No. 351. This bargaining tended to hold up 
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the possibly more important political discussions on the evacuation of the 
Rhineland and on the constitution of the commission of verification and 
conciliation for the demilitarized zone desired by the French Government. 

On these questions Mr. Henderson had instructed Sir W. Tyrrell, H.M. 
Ambassador at Paris, on June 21 to explain to the French Government that 
while His Majesty’s Government were prepared to accept any arrangement 
about this commission reached between the French and German Govern- 
ments, they did not consider its creation indispensable, and felt that ‘the 
examination of the problem of how to bring about the total evacuation of 
the Rhineland at the earliest possible date can no longer be delayed or made 
dependent on the settlement of contentious issues not immediately arising 
out of it’ (document No. 189). 

The political negotiations at The Hague, recapitulated in document No. 
349, were dependent on the financial, since French agreement was not forth- 
coming pending a financial settlement. It was ultimately agreed that 
British and Belgian troops would be withdrawn from the Rhineland by the 
end of 1929, and the much larger French forces not later than the end of 
June 1930, while the problem of the conciliation commission was solved by 
invoking the arbitration agreements concluded by France and Belgium with 
Germany at Locarno in 1925. 

Thus the first session of The Hague Conference marked a major step for- 
ward, largely to Germany’s advantage, in the liquidation of questions 
arising from the war. In adopting the Young Report the conference com- 
pleted the work of the Dawes Committee by fixing Germany’s reparation 
liability: the annuities payable by her were reduced and the Reparation 
Commission terminated. At the same time the evacuation of the occupied 
territories was to be completed nearly five years in advance of the date pre- 
scribed by the Treaty of Versailles with only minimal concession to French 
fears regarding the enforcement of its provisions relative to the demilitarized 
zone. These successes were to prove the culmination of six years of skilful 
diplomacy by Dr. Gustav Stresemann, the German Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, to release Germany from the restraints imposed by the Treaty and 
re-establish her position in the international community. 

These concessions were accorded Germany by the former Allied Powers 
in awareness of possible evasion of the demilitarization provisions of the 
Treaty of Versailles (cf. documents Nos. 294 and 325) and against a back- 
ground of continuing reports (cf. documents Nos. 20, 38, 106, 108, 115 and 
263) that ‘infractions of the military clauses of the Treaty of Versailles ... are 
occurring on a fairly extensive scale’ (despatch to Berlin of May 24, 1929, 
document No. 150). As Sir Horace Rumbold, H.M. Ambassador at Berlin, 
pointed out on May 30, by the withdrawal of the commissions of control and 
in the light of current public opinion, the victorious Powers ‘are thus 
deprived to-day both of our power to see and of our will to punish’. His con- 
sidered view, which accorded with that of the Foreign Office, was ‘that 
minor illegalities are taking place, and will continue to take place, on an ex- 
tensive scale. That it is impossible to obtain convincing or avowable evidence 
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as to the actual extent of such illegalities. That when once they become really 
serious (and by “‘serious” I mean of a nature to render Germany capable of 
a rapid, successful and aggressive war against a first-class power) they will 
simultaneously become palpable. That so long as a democracy exists in 
Germany that democracy is, for at least fifteen years, likely to be pacifist. 
And that with the passage of years the disarmament of Germany will be 
fused into general disarmament, and subject to general and not to particular 
methods of supervision and control. For these reasons I do not consider that 
at the present time there exist any effective means by which the ex-Allies 
could deal with such extensive, if minor, illegalities as are at present being 
perpetrated’ (document No. 159). 

Furthermore, as Mr. Harold Nicolson of H.M. Embassy at Berlin pointed 
out on August 23, the German public believed that Germany’s military 
obligations had been completed. He suggested consideration whether, be- 
fore evacuation of the Rhineland began, something should be published to 
‘show the world that Germany has not in fact fulfilled many important 
items of the disarmament and demilitarisation clauses’ (document No. 336). 

One such evasion of the demilitarization clauses of the Treaty of Versailles 
was by the National Socialist party, who had been ‘for all practical pur- 
poses blatantly using Wiesbaden as a base for illegal military exercises’. The 
Inter-Allied Rhineland High Commission had therefore prohibited the 
wearing and transport of the party’s uniform within the British zone of 
occupation (Coblenz despatch of May 24, document No. 151). Though in 
the Foreign Office view the National Socialists were ‘near being ridiculous’ 
(minute by Mr. E. H. Carr, ibid.), the activities of nationalist organizations 
both in Germany (cf. documents Nos. 86, 101, 104, 126 and 191) and in 
Austria (cf. documents Nos. 117, 298, 323 and 327) were not overlooked. 

Nor were the possible consequences of German pressure for release from 
the treaty restrictions on aviation (see documents Nos. 148, 156, 202, 214 
and 341) ignored by the British and French Governments. On the naval 
side, though the arguments put forward by the German Minister of Defence, 
in a memorandum which was leaked to a British periodical, to justify the con- 
struction of the first of four ten-thousand-ton cruisers (the future pocket- 
battleship Deutschland) were regarded by the British Naval Attaché at Berlin 
as ‘logical and reasonable’, Admiral Kelly considered the cruisers a ‘grave 
danger to cause of naval disarmament’ (documents Nos. 57 and 420). 

General Groener’s arguments were largely angled against Poland and 
further illustrate the extent to which German—Polish relations were domi- 
nated by mutual suspicions. The practical problems of people of German and 
Polish origins living together in areas such as Upper Silesia (see document 
No. 42) and Danzig and the Polish Corridor (see documents Nos. 95, 126 
and 187) exacerbated the resentments and fears on both sides arising from a 
general tendency for the German—Polish frontier resulting from the Ver- 
sailles settlement to be considered less well established than Germany’s 
western frontier (cf. document No. 85). British policy, as explained to the 
Polish Minister in London on May 7 in the light of Dr. Schacht’s linking the 
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question of Germany’s eastern frontier with that of reparations, was opposed 
to the reopening of the treaty settlement in current circumstances, though 
an eventual solution through direct agreement between the parties or by the 
friendly mediation of the Council of the League of Nations under article 19 
of the Covenant was not ruled out (document No. 135). 

The questionable extent of German acceptance of the status quo was a 
factor borne in mind by Sir A. Chamberlain in his policy on Franco-Italian 
relations. While avoiding interference in negotiations to settle the questions 
at issue between the two countries (see documents Nos. 59, 69, 80 and 116) 
he was able to explain to Signor Mussolini on April 2, 1929, the importance 
he attached to seeing these relations ‘put on a better footing. Our friendship 
with both countries was cordial and intimate. I wanted to see the triangle 
completed. If we three acted cordially together, peace would be fairly secure. 
I was happy in our improved relations with Germany but one must not 
trust too implicitly in them. Only the future would show whether Germany 
would really accept her present position or whether she would once again 
resort to arms and stake everything on the hazards of a new war’ (document 
No. 111). 

The personal relations between the British Foreign Secretary and the 
Italian leader, with whatever influence the former may have had on the 
latter, were terminated with Sir A. Chamberlain’s resignation. Though 
Sir A. Chamberlain had a high regard for Signor Mussolini (see document 
No. 169) he was not unaware of aspects of Fascism which made it unpopular 
in Great Britain, for instance in connexion with the Italian attitude to 
foreigners, such as Mr. H. G. Wells, who might be accused of expressing 
sentiments hostile to the regime (see document No. 170). 

A period of especially cordial personal relations between the British and 
French Foreign Ministers also closed with the resignation of Sir A. Chamber- 
lain. Nevertheless Mr. Henderson’s early expression of the view that it was 
‘essential to bring about the earliest possible evacuation of the Rhineland 
without in any way impairing our relations with France’ (document No. 200) 
represented a slight change of emphasis rather than a shift of policy. Nor 
had Anglo-French relations been perfectly harmonious in the earlier period 
covered by this volume, as illustrated in the reserved British attitude to a 
renewed French proposal for a Channel Tunnel (see documents Nos. 51, 53, 
68 and 76-7), and Mr. Churchill’s opposition to France’s benefiting from 
the Young Plan. 

The general continuity of British policy was marked by two exceptions in 
particular. Whereas Mr. Baldwin’s Government was opposed to reopening 
the question of Anglo-Soviet relations (see document No. 102), diplomatic 
relations with the USSR were resumed by the new Government: see Volume 
VII of the Second Series of this Collection. While British signature of the 
Optional Clause had been considered with no great urgency under the Con- 
servative Government (see documents Nos. 391 and 421), Mr. Henderson 
believed early signature with few reservations was essential (document No. 
436). The diplomatic exchanges relating to this signature on September 19, 
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1929, and the ensuing problems arising from the interpretation of the 
declaration then made are illustrated in Chapter V. 

Chapter IV covers Anglo-American relations and indicates the extent to 
which the visit of Mr. MacDonald to the United States in October 1929 (see 
Second Series, Volume I) was a development from earlier attempts to break 
‘the vicious circle consisting of the problems of naval limitation, arbitration, 
belligerent rights and (ultimately) reparations’ (memorandum of January 7, 
1929, by Mr. R. L. Craigie, Head of the American and African Department 
of the Foreign Office, see document No. 353). 

Negotiations on belligerent rights having been ruled out as being unlikely 
to lead to agreement, Sir A. Chamberlain considered that the best approach 
to the problem of relations with the United States was through a new arbi- 
tration treaty (letter of February 5 to Sir E. Howard, document No. 359): the 
committee studying this question was, however, unable to reach unanimity 
(sce Appendix IJ). 

In the light of pressure for progress at the Preparatory Commission for the 
Disarmament Conference, the naval aspect assumed priority. Sir E. Howard 
was Instructed on March 26 to inform the American Government that H.M. 
Government proposed to take the line at the commission that the ‘difficulty 
of proceeding with naval problem is no reason for doing nothing in regard 
to disarmament on land and in the air’. In the likely case that no agreement 
was reached along current lines of discussion, H.M. Government would 
suggest that each government should be asked to submit a programme of 
armaments covering a period of years in the hope that a binding agreement 
would be evolved. It was believed that such a procedure could help to solve 
the difficulties separating the two governments on naval armaments (docu- 
ment No. 383). 

This proposal was not itself favoured by the American Government but 
the friendly spirit in which it was communicated was appreciated. This 
démarche thus cleared the way for Anglo-American talks in Geneva and for a 
British welcome for American proposals put forward there with a view to 
resolving the deadlock on classifying warships by estimating equivalent 
tonnage. In particular the British Cabinet viewed favourably the suggestion 
that a Minister should discuss the situation with President Hoover (docu- 
ment No. 417). 

The prospect that Mr. Hoover would actively ‘encourage the economic 
growth and development of the United States’ and that ‘this legitimate 
development may damage British interests’ (document No. 396) was appre- 
ciated in the Foreign Office. Nevertheless the documentation in this Series 
on Anglo-American relations concludes on the hopeful note of the opinion 
expressed by Mr. Craigie on May go that ‘President Hoover attaches 
more importance to cultivating good relations with this country than 
to anything else in the field of foreign politics... There is now a chance of 
placing Anglo-American relations on a better footing than they have been 
at any time in the past—a chance, in fact, of initiating that wholehearted 
cooperation with the United States which would have such a beneficent 
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effect not only on the position of the British Empire but on world affairs 
generally’ (see document No. 435). 

In compiling this volume the Editor has used the private papers of Sir 
Austen Chamberlain, Mr. Arthur Henderson, and Sir Orme Sargent, filed 
as F.O. 800, volumes 263, 280 and 274 respectively. The archives of H.M. 
Embassy at Washington (F.O. 115) and of the British Delegation to The 
Hague Conference (F.O. 840, volumes 6 and 7) have also been used as 
necessary. 

The conditions under which the Editors accepted the task of producing 
this Collection, namely, access to all papers in the Foreign Office archives 
and freedom in the selection and arrangement of documents, continue to be 
fulfilled. The explanation in the preface to Volume I of archival difficulties 
and of editorial expedients employed to minimize them applies also, however, 
to the present volume. Where the Confidential Print only is preserved in the 
main file an asterisk is added after the heading (e.g. document No. 26, 
enclosure). 

I should like to thank the Head of the Library and Records Department 
of the Foreign and Commonwealth Office, Mr. B. Cheeseman, O.B.E., 
and his staff for their indispensable assistance. I should also like to thank Mrs. 
Marilynne Morgan, B.A., Miss C. J. Gray, B.A., and Miss Kathleen Jones, 
B.A., for their help at various stages of the preparation of this volume. 


May 1974 M. E. LAMBERT 
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CHAPTER I 


Correspondence on European affairs: the Committee of Experts on 
Reparations 


o—_ 


December 21, 1928—June 7, 1929 


NO. AND NAME 


To Sr E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tel. No. 467 


Sir W. TyRRELL 
Paris 


To Sir W. TYRRELL 
Paris 


No. 2894 


sir E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tel. No. 417 


Sir E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tel. No. 418 


Sir H. RuMBoLD 
Berlin 


No. 985 


Sm H. Rumpoi_p 
Berlin 
No. 986 


DATE 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


21 


21 


22 


. 24 


24 


24 


24 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Instructions to inform U.S. Govt. of 
decision to appoint committee of experts 
on reparations and to enquire in name of 
govts. concerned if American experts will 
participate. 


Letter to Sir A. Chamberlain discussing 
French attitude to evacuation of the 
Rhineland. 


Instructions to ensure letter from Con- 
ference of Ambassadors to League of 
Nations on termination of military control 
in Austria avoids implying that League 
should investigate Austrian disarmament. 


Has acted on instructions in No. 1: Mr. 
Kellogg, U.S. Secretary of State, states 
President has no objection to American 
experts serving in non-presidential capacity 
on committee of experts but govts. 
concerned should invite them. 


Mr. Kellogg states U.S. Govt. do not 
wish to be publicly connected with 
setting up committee of experts, but 
would give private help on American 
appointments. 


Discusses political position of Dr. Strese- 
mann, German M.F.A.: considers policy 
of German Govt. on evacuation of Rhine- 
land and towards Poland has public sup- 
port: French Ambassador agrees proposal 
for committee of conciliation in Rhineland 
would be serious obstacle. 


Considers German Govt. has not exacer- 
bated Polish-Lithuanian relations: in 
view of likely aggressive attitude of 
Germany, Poland should avoid arousing 
German complaints on Corridor and 
Upper Silesia. 
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8 Sir W. TyrRRELL 


Paris 


No. 2104 


9 To H.M. REPRESENTA- 


TIVES 

Paris 

Tel. No. 186 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 
Rome 
Tel. No. 
Brussels 


Tel. No. 


113 


240 


59 


10 Sir H. Rumso.tp 


Berlin 
No. 996 


Sir H. RumMBoLp 


Berlin 


12 To H.M. REPRESENTA- 


TIVES 

Paris 

Tel. No. 188 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 
Brussels 
Tel. No. 
Rome 


Tel. No. 


117 
63 


244 


13. To H.M. REPRESENTA- 


TIVES 
Paris 

Tel. No. 189 
Berlin 

Tel. No. 118 
Brussels 

Tel. No. 64 
Rome 

Tel. No. 245 


14 To Sir W. TyrRRELL 


Paris 
No. 2943 


15 Mr. SARGENT 


Foreign Office 


DATE 


Dec. 26 


Dec. 28 


Dec. 28 


Dec. 28 


Dec. 29 


Dec. 31 


Dec. 31 


Dec. 31 


MAIN SUBJECT 


M. Massigli, Secretary to French Delega- 
tion to Conference of Ambassadors, states 
French military authorities would not 
agree to early evacuation of fortifications 
in Rhineland for destruction: suggests 
such questions should be left until 
reparations settlement is ensured. 


Instructions to communicate Nos. 4 and 
5 to govt. to which accredited: H.M.G. 
consider further steps on appointment of 
American members of committee of 
experts should await results of conversa- 
tions in U.S. of Mr. Parker Gilbert, 
Agent General for Reparation Payments. 


Reports conversation with Dr. Strese- 
mann who expressed satisfaction at con- 
versations at Lugano on reparations and 
evacuation of Rhineland and _ stated 
that raising questions of ‘Anschluss’ and 
Polish Corridor was not ‘practical politics’. 


Letter to Sir A. Chamberlain referring 
to No. 10: considers Dr. Stresemann 
wishes to be helpful about procedure for 
verification in Rhineland after evacuation 
while opposing a commission. 


Refers to No. 9: H.M.G. consider that 
Mr. Owen Young and Mr. N. Perkins 
would be most suitable American members 
of the committee of experts on reparations. 


Instructions to inform govt. to which 
accredited that H.M.G. have nominated 
Sir J. Stamp and Lord Revelstoke as 
British members of committee of experts. 


Explains policy of H.M.G. on application 
of article 43 of Treaty of Versailles to 
German railway construction in Rhine- 
land and discusses communication of 
British views to French Govt. 


Record of conversation with M. Cambon, 
French Counsellor, who stated that M. 
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12 


17 


18 


18 


16 


17 


18 


19 


21 


NO. AND NAME 


To Sir H. RumMBotp 
Berlin 


To Sir W. ERSKINE 
Warsaw 


To Sir R. GRAHAM 
Rome 
Tel. No. 1 

To EARL GRANVILLE 
Brussels 
Tel. No. 1 


Sir W. ERSKINE 
Warsaw 
No. 2 


Sir H. RumsBoitp 
Berlin 


To Sir W. TyRRELL 
Paris 


No. 38 


EARL GRANVILLE 
Brussels 


No. 2 


To Mr. FLETCHER 
New York 


DATE 


1929 
Jan. 1 


Jan. 3 


Jan. 3 


Jan. 4 


Jan. 6 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Poincaré wished experts to be appointed 
by Reparation Commission and _ that 
Mr. Gilbert had stated that German 
Govt. did not wish experts to see progress 
made in Germany since 1924. 


Letter from Sir A. Chamberlain referring 
to No. 11: considers essential conditions 
of Rhineland evacuation are a reparations 
settlement and agreement to create some 
body of conciliators continuing to func- 
tion after 1935: Govts. should not reject 
experts’ advice. 


Letter from Sir A. Chamberlain recording 
conversation on German and Polish treat- 
ment of respective minorities with M. 
Zaleski, Polish M.F.A., prior to disagree- 
ment at League Council between German 
and Polish M.F.A.s on Dec. 15, 1928. 


Refers to No. 13: H.M.G. have agreed 
that British experts may be appointed 
by Reparation Commission on certain 
conditions. 


Comments on Soviet note of Dec. 329, 
19248, to Poland proposing signature of 
additional protocol to treaty for renuncia- 
tion of war: motive may be Soviet fear of 
Polish aggression. 


Letter to Sir R. Lindsay: on Dec. 28, 
1928, Dr. Stresemann referred to remarks 
by Sir A. Chamberlain and asked what 
H.M. Embassy was reporting on German 
military activities: transmits memo. and 
requests instructions. 


On Jan. 2 French Ambassador stated M. 
Poincaré was anxious that experts of 
creditor govts. should co-operate in com- 
mittee and that evacuation of Rhineland 
should be used as lever for reparation 
settlement. 


Discusses notes communicated by Belgian 
Govt. on Jan. 3 on proposals for settling 
differences with Netherland Govt. relating 
to revision of Treaties of 1839: reports 
interview with French colleague on desir- 
ability of Anglo-French approach to 
Netherland Govt. 


Letter from Sir A. Willert transmitting 
letter of Dec. 22, 1928, from Mr. Leith- 
Ross (Treasury) stating H.M.G. reserve 
their right to recover from reparations 
deficit due to war debt payments. 
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27 


34 


35 


38 


29 


31 


32 


33 


35 


NO. AND NAME 


Sir E. Howarpb 
Washington 
Tel. No. 15 


To Sir W. TyRRELL 
Paris 
No. 5! 


Sir W. TyRRELL 
Paris 


No. 41 


Sir W. ERSKINE 
Warsaw 


No. 13 


To Sir E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tel. No. 26 


To Sir E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tel. No. 27 


Sir E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tel. No. 23 


Sir E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tel. No. 26 


Sir E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tel. No. 27 


Sir E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tel. No. 28 


Sir E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tel. No. 29 


To Sir E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tel. No. 40 


DATE 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


7 


- It 


- 12 


- 12 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Mr. Castle, U.S. Assistant Secretary of 
State, states U.S. Govt. agree to American 
members of committee of experts being 
appointed by Reparation Commission 
and German Govt. 


Records conversation on Jan. 3 between 
Mr. Sargent and M. Cambon_ who 
stated M. Poincaré resented but would 
seck ratification of war debt agreements 


with G.B. and U.S.A. 


Refers to No. 14: transmits memo. on 
Rhineland railways communicated on Jan. 
5 by Mr. N. Henderson to M. Corbin, 
Political Director at French Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs: reports their conversation 
on relation of this question to evacuation 
of Rhineland. 


Reports conversation with M. Zaleski who 
was warned that Poland should not im- 
pede evacuation of Rhineland. 


Transmits message on behalf of Mr. 
Parker Gilbert urging that State Dept. 
be rcquested to reconsider opposition to 
American chairmanship of committee of 
experts. 


Instructions to make representations sug- 
gested in No. 28 about chairmanship of 
committee of experts on behalf of creditor 
govis. 


Reports conversation with Mr. Castle who 
stated President Coolidge feared U.S. 
Govt.’s being committed by casting vote 
of American chairman of committee of 
experts. 


Mr. Castle states U.S. Govt. will not 
object if committee of experts elects an 
American chairman. 


Refers to No. 31: Mr. Castle wishes publi- 
city to be avoided regarding President’s 
change of mind on chairmanship of com- 
mittee of experts. 


Reports conversation with Mr. Kellogg 
on chairmanship and selection of American 
members of committee of experts. 


Reports hint that Mr. J. P. Morgan would 
be willing to act as an American represen- 
tative on committee of experts. 


Instructions to ask State Dept. on behalf 
of Reparation Commission to indicate 
unofficially whom Commission could 
appoint as American members of com- 
mittee of experts. 
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NO. AND NAME 
Sir E. HowarpD 
Washington 
Tel. No. 30 


DATE 


Jan. 


13 


37 ToH.M. REpreEsenta- Jan. 14 


41 


42 


TIVES 

Paris 

Tel. No. 25 
Berlin 

Tel. No. 19 
Brussels 
Tel. No. 15 
Rome 

Tel. No. 22 


To Sir H. RumsBo.tp 
Berlin 


Sir E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tel. No. 40 


Mr. OLIPHANT 
Foreign Office 


Mr. VILLIERS 
Foreign Office 


Sir W. ERSKINE 
Warsaw 
No. 27 


Srr W. TyrRrRELL 
Paris 


To Sir H. RumsBo.ip 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 21 


Sir E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tel. No. 48 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


14 


. 16 


16 


16 


16 


17 


17 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Mr. Gilbert suggested on Jan. 12 that 
Mr. Kellogg should be asked whether 
U.S. Govt. would approve appointment 
of Messrs. Young and Morgan to com- 
mittee of experts. 


Instructions to obtain agreement of govt. 
to which accredited to procedure for 
appointment of Messrs. Young and 
Morgan as members of committee of 
experts. 


Letter from Sir A. Chamberlain referring 
to No. 20: instructions to inform Dr. 
Stresemann that Germany was not 
accused of breaching disarmament pro- 
visions of Treaty of Versailles but she 
did arouse suspicions. 


Refers to Nos. 35 and 37: proposes to 
inform Mr. Kellogg unofficially of selec- 
tion of Messrs. Young and Morgan as 
members of committee of experts. 


Memorandum recording thanks expressed 
by French Ambassador that H.M.G. had 
agreed to appointment of experts by 
Reparation Commission. 


Record of conversation with Count Los 
of Polish Legation who stated his govt. 
intended to accept Soviet proposal for 
additional protocol to Kellogg Pact. 


Refers to Nos. 6 and 17: transmits reports 
by Mr. Ross (Katowice) and Mr. Savery 
(Warsaw) on treatment of German minor- 
ity in Polish Silesia: considers assimilation 
of province to rest of Poland important 
for European peace. 


Letter to Sir R. Lindsay transmitting 
record by Mr. Wigram of conversation 
on Jan. 15 with M. Massigli on Rhineland 
railways: recommends acceptance of 
latter’s suggestion of unofficial Franco- 
Belgian-German conversations to settle 
question. 


Consent of U.S. Govt. to appointment of 
Messrs. Young and Morgan to committee 
of experts is being sought forthwith. 


Mr. Kellogg states U.S. Govt. have no 
objections to Messrs. Young and Morgan 
being asked to join committee of experts. 
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57 


NO. AND NAME 


To Sir W. TyrRRELL 
Paris 


No. 164 


To EARL GRANVILLE 
Brussels 


No. 73 


Sir H. RumMBo.tp 
Berlin 
No. 50 


Sirk H. RuMBOoLpD 
Berlin 


Sir E. Howarp 
New York 
Tel. Unnumbered 


FRENCH AMBASSADOR 
London 


To Sir E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tel. No. 70 


To M. pe FLEuRIAU 
London 


To Sir H. RumBo.p 
Berlin 


To Str W. TYRRELL 
Paris 


Sir W. ERSKINE 
Warsaw 


No. 43 


Sir H. RumMBoutp 
Berlin 


No. 67 


DATE 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


17 


. 18 


21 


22 


. 24 


24 


24 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Comments on aide-mémoire enclosed and 
French views reported in No. 26: maintains 
views in No. 14 on Rhineland railways. 


On Jan. 10 Belgian Ambassador communi- 
cated notes on treaties of 1839 referred to 
in No. 22 and French Ambassador was 
informed that sympathetic reception of 
proposals would be urged on Netherland 
M.F.A.: transmits letter sent on Jan. 15. 


Dr. Stresemann in conversation appeared 
irritated at delay in appointing committee 
of experts: he considered Mr. Parker 
Gilbert overestimated German Govt.’s 
financial strength. 


Letter to Sir A. Chamberlain: has read 
to Dr. Stresemann most of No. 38 on 
military reporting from H.M. Embassy 
including remarks on extravagant German 
military budget. 


Reports conversation on arrangements for 
committee of experts with Messrs. Morgan, 
Young, and Lamont who thought that sanc- 
tion of U.S. Govt. to their appointment 
should not be requested. 


Letter to Sir A. Chamberlain stating 
that French Govt. remained in favour of 
construction of Channel tunnel. 


Refers to No. 50: U.S. members of com- 
mittee of experts were formally appointed 
by Reparation Commission on Jan. 19. 


Letter from Sir A. Chamberlain referring 
to No. 51: H.M.G. are re-examining 
question of Channel tunnel. 


Letter from Sir A. Chamberlain request- 
Ing vicws on putting forward British draft 
on constitution of commission of con- 
ciliation and verification in Rhineland: 
Sir W. Tyrrell considers draft should be 
acceptable to French Govt. 


Letter from Mr. Sargent conveying Sir A. 
Chamberlain’s approval for suggestion in 
No. 43 of Franco-German conversations 
on Rhineland railways. 


Reports conversation with M. Wysocki 
regarding publication in British periodical 
of memo. by Gen. Groener on arguments 
for German armoured cruiser ‘A’ with 
implications for German-Polish relations. 


Transmits comments by Naval Attaché 
on memo. by Gen. Groener: discusses 
attitude to Poland revealed therein. 
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61 


67 


NO. AND NAME 


To EarRt GRANVILLE 
Brussels 


To Sir R. GraHamM 
Rome 
No. 157 


Sir W. TyRRELL 
Paris 


Mr. WIGRAM 
Paris 


To Sir W. ERsKINE 
Warsaw 
No. 75 


Sir E. Puipps 
Vienna 
No. 42 


Sir E. Howarp 
Washington 
No. 202 


Sir A. CHAMBERLAIN 
Foreign Office 


To Sir R. GRAHAM 
Rome 
No. 198 


Sir W. ERsSKINE 
Warsaw 
No. 61 


Mr. LEEPER 
Foreign Office 


Srr R. GRAHAM 
Rome 


No. 109 


DATE 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


25 


28 


28 


28 


30 


3! 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Letter from Mr. Campbell transmitting 
letter of Jan. 21 from Netherland M.F.A. 
to Sir A. Chamberlain indicating difh- 
culties in Belgian proposals on treaties of 
1839: Sir A. Chamberlain is maintaining 
neutral position. 


Records conversation on Jan. 22 with 
M. de Fleuriau who requested British 
support for French proposals on matters 
under discussion with Italy: instructions 
to ascertain Signor Mussolini’s view of 
French proposals. 


Letter to Sir A. Chamberlain reporting 
that on Jan. 26 M. Berthelot warned that 
the Rhineland question could not be 
settled before reparations: favours sub- 
mission of British draft on commission of 
conciliation and verification. 


Letter to Mr. Sargent explaining position 
on drafting note from Conference of 
Ambassadors to League of Nations on 
termination of military control in Austria. 


Transmits letters of Jan. 23 from the 
Board of Trade and Jan. 15 from the 
Dept. of Overseas Trade on difficulties 
of official encouragement of British trade 
with Poland. 


Reports conversation with Secretary- 
General of Austrian Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs on Austrian relations with Italy. 


Discusses attitude of American public 
opinion toward German and _ ex-allied 
positions in respect of reparations and 
war debts. 


Memorandum discussing poor prospect of 
settlement between Italy and France and 
Serb-Croat-Slovene State. 


Transmits statement communicated by 
Italian Chargé d’Affaires on _ Italian 
attitude to committee of experts on repara- 
tions. 


Reports views of Count Raczynski of 
Polish Ministry of Foreign Affairs on 
Soviet attitude to Litvinov Protocol and 
to disarmament. 


Memorandum arguing that security ob- 
jections to Channel tunnel are less valid 
than in 1920. 


Refers to No. 59: reports conversations on 
Feb. 6 with Signor Mussolini, who stated 
French proposals were satisfactory except 
on Tunis and relations with S.C.S. State 
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102 


104 


109 


110 


113 


113 


115 


116 


119 


70 


71 


72 


73 


74 


75 
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77 


78 


NO. AND NAME 


To Sir H. Rumsotp 
Berlin 


Sir W. TyRRELL 
Paris 


To Sir E. Howarp 
Washington 


To Sir W. TyRRELL 
Paris 


No. 431 


Sir A. CHAMBERLAIN 
Foreign Office 
C.P. 64(29) 


To Sir W. ERSKINE 
Warsaw 
No. 114 


Sir R. Linpsay 
Foreign Office 


Mr. SARGENT 
Foreign Oflice 


To Sir W. TyRRELL 
Paris 


No. 493 


DATE 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


14 


16 


16 


16 


20 


20 


MAIN SUBJECT 


were also satisfactory, and with French 
colleague who was informed of Signor 
Miussolini’s views. 


Letter from Sir A. Chamberlain explain- 
ing British scheme for constitution of 
commission of conciliation in Rhineland 
and transmitting extract from letter of 
Feb. 8 to Sir W. Tyrrell stating that 
scheme, which would apply also to 
French side of frontier, will not be put 
forward. 


Letter to Sir A. Chamberlain referring 
to No. 70: argues against application to 
France of proposed commission of con- 
ciliation and agrees scheme should not be 
put forward. 


Letter from Mr. Howard Smith requesting 
views on letter of Jan. 28 from Mr. Rowe- 
Dutton reporting that Mr. Dolbeare of 
Messrs. Schroeders considered that New 
York market would continue to be reluct- 
ant to issue German loans pending a 
reparation settlement and that there was 
growing movement in U.S.A. for revision 
of British war debt agreement. 


Records conversation with French Am- 
bassador to whom hope was expressed 
that French scheme for commission of 
conciliation in Rhineland would be sub- 
mitted to H.M. and German Govts. 


Memorandum arguing that British loans 
abroad should be linked to British trade: 
annexed notes cite examples where British 
export orders have been lost owing to loan 
policy of foreign countries. 


On Feb. 6 Polish Chargé d’Affaires 
stated that since German Govt. wished 
League Council to discuss minorities 
his govt. would propose signature of 
minoritics convention by all members of 
League: H.M.G. and, it is understood, 
French Govt. do not support this. 


Memorandum referring to No. 68 and 
arguing that a Channel tunnel would 
limit H.M.G.’s freedom of action. 


Memorandum arguing that Channel tunnel 
would be scen as increase in British 
commitments under Locarno. Treaty: 
British public opinion might seek release 
from them. 


Records conversation with M. de Fleuriau 
who summarized French exchanges with 
Poland and Germany on proposal for 
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144 


145 
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81 


82 


NO. AND NAME 


Srr H. RuMBoLpD 
Berlin 


To Sir W. TyRRELL 
Paris 


No. 484 


To Sir H. RuMBOLD 
Berlin 
No. 266 


Sir H. RumBoLp 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 21 


Nir. GREG 
Bucharest 
Tel. No. 24 


Sir W. TyrreELL 
Paris 
No. 293 


Sir H. RumBo_p 
Berlin 
No. 160 


Srr H. Rumso.p 
Berlin 


To Sir H. RumBoip 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 44 

To Str O. RussELL 
The Hague 
Tel. No. 5 


Sir H. RumsBo.ip 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 25 


DATE 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


20 


21 


21 


22 


22 


22 


22 


22 


25 


26 


MAIN SUBJECT 


general convention on minorities: 1t was 
suggested to him that it would not be wise 
to request Dr. Stresemann to take no 
initiative. 


Letter to Sir A. Chamberlain agreeing 
with views in No. 70 on commission of 
conciliation and verification in Rhineland 
and commenting on likelihood of German 
campaign to secure British withdrawal 


from Rhineland. 


Refers to Nos. 59 and 69: proposes to 
take no further steps respecting Franco- 
Italian negotiations. 


Records conversation with German Am- 
bassador who stated Dr. Stresemann 
intended to raise question of minorities 
at League Council: British attitude was 
explained. 


Reports information from Herr von 
Schubert, State Secretary in German 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, on attitude 
in Germany to M. Trotski’s request for 
permission to reside there. 


Reports conversation on Feb. 21 with 
Roumanian President of the Council who 
requests British views on proposal for 
Danubian economic confederation as means 
of avoiding ‘Anschluss’. 


French public opinion favours a Channel 
tunnel for military and commercial 
reasons but does not appear to consider 
it would make G.B. more dependent on 
France. 


Reports German comment on M. Zaleski’s 
article in Review of Reviews in reply to 
Gen. Groener’s memo.: Herr von Schu- 
bert states M. Zaleski was informed a year 
previously that Germany hoped for 
modification of her eastern frontier. 


Letter to Mr. Howard Smith discussing 
likelihood of action by German national- 
ists against German Govt. 


Reports in Utrecht newspaper of an 
alleged Anglo-Belgian military agreement 
in 1927 may be denied: alleged text of 
Franco-Belgian agreement of 1920 was 
also published. 


Alleged Anglo-Belgian agreement will be 
used against Dr. Stresemann by opponents 
of Locarno agreements: urges unequivocal 
denial in Parliament. 
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97 


98 


99 


100 


NO. AND NAME 


Sir H. RumBo.p 
Berlin 


Tel. No. 24 


Sir R. Linpsay 
Foreign Office 


To Sir W. TyRRELL 
Paris 
Tel. No. 59 


Sir R. Linpsay 
Foreign Office 


Sir H. RumMBo.tp 
Berlin 
No. 17! 


To Sir W. TyrRRELL 
Paris 
No. 563 


Mr. CABLE 
Danzig 
No. 14 


Sir W. ERSKINE 
Warsaw 
No. 103 


Srr H. KENNARD 
Belgrade 


Sir W. ERSKINE 
Warsaw 


Srr R. Linpsay 
Forcign Office 


To Sir W. TyRRELL 
Paris 
No. 646 

To Sir H. RumMBoLpD 
Berlin 


No. 353 


DATE 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


26 


27 


28 


28 


28 


II 


MAIN SUBJECT 


In view of excitement in Germany has 
informed Herr von Schubert as author- 
ized in No. 87 that allegation of Anglo- 
Belgian military agreement is false. 


Record of conversation with French 
Ambassador who communicated draft 
agreement for commission of conciliation 
in Rhineland and explanatory paper: 
draft had been communicated to German 
Govt. 


Instructions to suggest to M. Briand 
that draft agreement on commission of 
conciliation in Rhineland should be 
communicated to Signor Mussolini. 


Record of conversation with German 
Ambassador who requested fullest denial 
of alleged Anglo-Belgian military agrce- 
ment and was authorized to give such to 
Dr. Stresemann. 


Reports conversation with Dr. Stresemann 
who was given text of Parliamentary 
denial of alleged Anglo-Belgian military 
agreement and appeared reassured. 


Instructions to inform Conference of 
Ambassadors of H.M.G.’s objections to 
passages in draft letter to League on 
Austrian disarmament (cf. No. 61). 


Considers recent improvement in relations 
between Poland and Danzig is not based 
on change of conviction in Danzig 
population: discusses Polish policy. 


Considers views of Department of Over- 
seas ‘Trade in No. 62 on Anglo-Polish 
trade are too pessimistic. 


Letter to Sir R. Lindsay reporting 
information from Prince Paul that Signor 
Mussolini desired good relations with 
S.C.S. State but expressed hostility to 
France: considers new regime to be 
making progress. 


Letter to Sir A. Chamberlain setting out 
political and commercial reasons for 
creation of a British Embassy at Warsaw. 


Memorandum recording conversation 
with Sir W. Fisher and Sir R. Hopkins 
who explained difficulties in proposals in 
No. 74 for linking foreign loans with 
export orders. 


Records that nothing of consequence 
passed between British, /'rench and German 
M.}.A.s at Geneva. 
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105 


106 


107 


108 


109 


110 


NO. AND NAME 


To Str H. Rumsoitp 
Berlin 
No. C 1844/G 


Srr A. CHAMBERLAIN 
Foreign Office 


C.P. 79(29) 


Mr. Hover MILLAR 
Foreign Office 


Sir H. RumBo.tp 
Berlin 


To Earr GRANVILLE 
Brussels 


No. 229 


Sir H. RumBoip 
Berlin 
No. 217 


To Sir R. GREG 
Bucharest 
No. 137 


Sir W. TyrRRELL 
Paris 


No. 481 


To Sr H. RumMsBoL_p 
Berlin 
No. 438 


Mr. SEEDS 
Coblenz 


DATE 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


II 


12 


20 


20 


26 


- 27 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Letter from Mr. Howard Smith referring 
to No. 86 and transmitting a report on 
alleged plans of nationalist organizations, 
notably the Stahlhelm. 


Memorandum circulating memo. by Mr. 
Villiers on the situation in the U.S.S.R. 
which concludes that despite deteriorating 
economic and political situation the 
Soviet Govt. will not fall. 


Memorandum on publication of alleged 
Franco-Belgian military agreement of 
1920: evidence suggests documents were 
not complete forgeries. 


Letter to Mr. Howard Smith arguing 
against views in No. Ior on nationalist 
organizations: Gen. von Seeckt stated 
on Mar. 17 that there was no chance of 
an attempted ‘putsch’. 


Records conversation with Belgian Am- 
bassador on evacuation of Rhineland, 
alleged Franco-Belgian agreement of 1920 
and negotiations for revision of treaties 
of 1839. 


Transmits German note of Feb. 28 in 
reply to representations regarding explo- 
sion of phosgene gas at Hamburg in May 
1928: considers poison gas is being manu- 
factured in Germany but evidence is not 
sufficiently clear to proceed further. 


Refers to No. 83 and transmits correspon- 
dence of Feb. 28 and Mar. 20 with Board 
of Trade: instructions to inform M. Maniu 
that H.M.G. could not welcome Danub- 
ian Confederation if British trade were 
adversely affected: views of Germany and 
Italy should be considered. 


Discusses procedure for handling five 
alleged breaches of military clauses of 
the Treaty of Versailles: considers Confer- 
ence of Ambassadors should not yet be 
wound up. 


Transmits letter of Mar. 19 from Herr von 
Kuhlmann to Sir W. Tyrrell on German 
need for access to raw materials to pay 
reparations and on her colonial aims: 
instructions to inform Dr. Stresemann that 
H.M.G.’s colonial policy is unchanged. 


Letter to Mr. Sargent reporting that Gen. 
Thwaites considered that M. Trotski’s 
presence at Wiesbaden could be a danger 
to army of occupation. 
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111 
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114 


115 


116 


117 


118 


119 


120 


121 


122 


NO. AND NAME 


Sir A. CHAMBERLAIN 
Florence 


Sir H. RumsBo.tp 
Berlin 


No. 247 


Sir H. RUMBOLD 
Berlin 


No. 254 


To Sir W. TyrRELL 
Paris 


No. 848 


Sir R. Linpsay 
Foreign Office 


To Sir W. TYRRELL 
Paris 


No. 881 


Sir E. Puipes 
Vienna 


Tcl. No. 9 
To Sir W. Tyrre.y 


Paris 


No. gI1 


Sirk H. RumMBo.tp 
Berlin 


Tel. No. 39 


Mr. N. HENDERSON 
Paris 


No. 574 


Srr R. MACLEAY 
Prague 


No. 83 


To Mr. N. HENDERSON 


Paris 
No. 950 


DATE 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


3 


10 


Il 


15 


19 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Record of conversation on Apr. 2 with 
Signor Mussolini regarding his internal 
policy and relations with France and 
S.C.S. State and bearing of these on 
German attitude. 


German public opinion has not yet con- 
sidered Channel tunnel as serious possi- 
bility, but would probably oppose it. 


Refers to No. 10g: at interviews on Apr. 4 
and 6 Herr von Schubert and Dr. Strese- 
mann disavowed Herr von Kuhlmann but 
latter reserved right to raise Germany’s 
colonial claims officially. 


Approves attitude in No. 108 on infrac- 
tions of military clauses of Treaty of 
Versailles: H.M.G. maintain these should 
be handled through diplomatic channel. 


Memorandum annexing draft memo. for 
Cabinet on political aspect of military 
situation in Germany: considers progress 
in general disarmament ts key factor. 


Records conversation with M. de Fleuriau 
who was informed of conversation with 
Signor Mussolini on Franco-Italian re- 
lations and British desire for their im- 
provement. 


Reports that new Austrian Govt. is 
likely to co-operate with Heimwehr 
association. 


Transmits records of conversations on 
Apr. 11 between Sir R. Lindsay and 
Mr. Leith-Ross and on Apr. 10 between 
Mr. Leith-Ross and a French financial 
delegate regarding possible French with- 
drawal of sterling balances to pay com- 
mercial debt to U.S.A. 


Reports anxious German comment on 
memo. of Apr. 13 by four chief creditor 
powers represented on committee of 
experts on reparations. 


On Apr. 13 Conference of Ambassadors 
discussed procedure for handling alleged 
infractions of disarmament clauses of 
Treaty of Versailles: suggests alternative 
to procedure authorized in No. 114. 


Summarizes. views on_ collaboration 
between German and Czech parties in 
Czechoslovak Govt. and on_ political 
methods of Dr. Benes, Czechoslovak 
M.F.A. 


Records conversation on apparent colo- 
nial claim in Dr. Schacht’s memo. to 
committee of experts on reparation of 
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231 


231 


236 


238 


242 


244 


244 


248 


248 


250 


252 


124 


125 


126 


127 


128 


129 


130 


131 


132 


134 


NO. AND NAME 


Sir E. Howarp 
Washington 
No. 767 


Sir H. RumBoip 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 45 


Sir H. RumsBo.p 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 47 


Mr. CaBLe 
Danzig 
No. 38 


Mr. N. HENDERSON 
Paris 


No. 596 


Mir. N. HENDERSON 
Paris 


TREASURY MEMORAN- 
DUM 
C.P. 127(29) 


Sir R. GrRAuaM 
Rome 


Tel. No. 66 


Mr. PEROWNE 
Foreign Office 


Sir H. RumMsBoitp 
Berlin 
No. 304 


To Sir R. GRAHAM 
Rome 


Tel. No. 84 


FOREIGN OFFICE 


DATE 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


19 


20 


20 


20 


22 


26 


. 29 


30 


30 


May 1 


May 2 


May 4 


MAIN SUBJECT 


April 17 with M. de Fleuriau, who was 
informed of action taken on Herr von 
Kuhlmann’s letter (cf. Nos. 109 and 113). 


Reports fears in the U.S.A. that com- 
mittee of experts on reparations propose 
to reduce American reparation claims 
unduly. 


Derives impression from conversation 
on Apr. 1g with Herr von Schubert that 
German Govt. are perturbed at prospect 
of breakdown of conference on repara- 
tions. 


Refers to No. 124: German Govt. are 
summoning German representatives on 
committee of experts to Berlin. 


Reactions to recent prohibition of Stahl- 
helm meeting in Danzig indicate strength 
of German nationalist feeling. 


French public opinion has reacted un- 
favourably to Dr. Schacht’s memo. of 
Apr. 17 on reparations. 


Letter to Mr. Sargent discussing advis- 
ability of intervention by govts. should 
committee of experts on reparations fail 
to agree. 


Argues in favour of making proportionate 
claim on France if war stocks debt to 
U.S.A. is paid: discusses means of pre- 
venting withdrawal of French sterling 
balances. 


Signor Grandi states Signor Mussolini’s 
record of conversation with Sir A. 
Chamberlain has been leaked to German 
Govt. who are annoyed at remarks on 
Anglo-Franco-Italian collaboration. 


Memorandum arguing that allegations in 
No. 123 that U.S. is being unfairly 
treated on reparations are disingenuous. 


Reports conversations with French col- 
league and on Apr. 30 with Herr von 
Schubert on difficulties at conference on 
reparations. 


Regrets leakage of conversation with 
Signor Mussolini reported in No. 130 
though similar views were set out for com- 
munication to Dr. Stresemann in No. 109. 


Memorandum citing passages relating to 
colonies and German-Polish frontier in 
Dr. Schacht’s memo. of Apr. 17 and 
setting out views of H.M.G. 
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141 


142 
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144 


145 


146 


NO. AND NAME 


To Sir W. ERSKINE 
Warsaw 
No. 250 


DATE 


May 8 


Mr. CHURCHILL 
Treasury 


C.P. 136(29) 


May 8 


To Mr. N. HENDERSON May 8 
Paris 


BritisH GROUP OF 
REPARATIONS EXPERTS 
Paris 


May 


To Mr. N. HENDERSON May g 
Paris 


Tel. No. 107 


Sir F. LInDLey 
Oslo 
Tel. No. 16 


Str W. TyRRELL 
Paris 


Tel. No. 57 


To Sir W. TYRRELL 
Paris 


No. 1139 


Sir H. RumBo.tp 
Berlin 


No. 334 


SERB-CROAT-SLOVENE May 
MINISTER 
London 


Pov. No. 243 


Mr. SARGENT 
Foreign Office 


Sir R. MacLeay 
Prague 
No. 107 


May 11 


May 11 


May 13 


May 13 


May 15 


May 16 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Records conversation on May 7 with 
Polish Minister on minorities and German- 
Polish relations: British opposition to any 
but agreed solution of Polish-German 
problems was expressed. 


Memorandum annexing Treasury note of 
May 8 and memo. of Apr. 30 from British 
experts on reparations on progress of 
negotiations and proposed British renun- 
ciation of reparations due to Dominions 
and arrears of British debt payments 
over receipts. 


Letter from Mr. Sargent in reply to No. 
128: a decision by H.M.G. on reparations 
conference appears necessary. 


Note transmitted to heads of creditor 
groups of experts on reparations explain- 
ing British objections to repartition pro- 
posed by Mr. Young. 


Instructions to inform M. Poincaré of 
Mr. Churchill’s objections to proposals 
by experts for distributing reparations 
and suggestion for new instructions to 
French experts. 


Suggests issue of press statement to 
counter press assertions that H.M.G. 
are responsible for difficulties at repara- 
tions conference. 


Sir J. Stamp agrees in suggesting that 
message to M. Poincaré in No. 139 should 
not include reference to new instructions 
for French experts on reparations. 


Refers to No. 120: explains reasons for 
maintaining view in No. 114 that infrac- 
tions of military clauses of Treaty of 
Versailles should be handled through 
diplomatic channel. 


In conversation Dr. Stresemann_ ex- 
pressed hope that conference on repara- 
tions would produce a solution and 
warned that he might soon have to raise 
question of evacuating Rhineland. 


Note-verbale explaining objections to repar- 
tition of reparations proposed by com- 
mittee of experts. 


Memorandum noting possible connexion 
between message to M. Poincaré (cf. 
No. 141) and more acceptable new 
French scheme for distribution of re- 
parations. 


Discusses position of German minority in 
Czechoslovakia. 
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153 


154 
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187 


NO. AND NAME 


M. Poincaré 
Parts 


Mr. WIGRAM 
Paris 


Sir R. MAcCLEAY 
Prague 
No. 117 


To Sir H. RumBo._p 
Berlin 
No. 643 


Mr. SEEpDs 
Coblenz 
No. 53 


Mr. Howarp SMITH 
Foreign Office 


Sir E. Howarp 
Washington 
No. 994 


Mr. SHONE 
Washington 


Sir H. RumsBoitp 
Berlin 
No. 357 


Group CapraIn 
CHRISTIE 
Berlin 


To EARL GRANVILLE 
Brussels 
No. 380 


DATE 


May 17 


May 21 


May 22 


May 24 


May 24 


May 24 


May 24 


May 24 


May 25 


May 


May 29 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Letter to Sir W. Tyrrell stating that 
French Govt. can only pass message from 
Mr. Churchill (cf. No. 141) to French 
experts on reparations. 


Letter to Mr. Sargent: M. Massigli 
states German Govt. request urgent con- 
sideration of revision of air agreements 
of Oct. 1919 and May 1926. 


Discusses views of President Masaryk and 
Dr. Benes on possibility of agreed adjust- 
ments to Czechoslovak-Hungarian fron- 
tier. 


Transmits letter of May 9 from Director 
of Military Operations and Intelligence 
to Mr. Sargent on evidence of illegal 
manufacture of war material in Germany: 
requests views on making informal dé- 
marche to Dr. Stresemann. 


Inter-Allied Rhineland High Commission 
decided on May 23 to prohibit National 
Socialist uniform in British zone of occupa- 
tion owing to undesirable activities of 
party. 


Record of conversation with Prince de 
Croy who stated Belgian Govt. were 
insisting on payment for marks left in 
Belgium in 1918 in context of reparations 
settlement. 


Proposes to draw attention of Foreign 
Policy Association to misapprehension 
of application of Balfour Note to re- 
parations settlement and of British objec- 
tions to proposed distribution. 


Letter to Mr. Craigie referring to No. 
153 and emphasizing that it is not realized 
in U.S.A. that H.M.G.’s war debt pay- 
ments outweigh receipts. 


Anxiety of German Govt. regarding 
reparations conference can be explained 
by German financial position. 


Report on conversation with Herr Fisch: 
revision of restrictions on German aviation 
is condition of German accession to air 
agreement of Oct. 1919: considers such 
revision would permit creation of air 
force. 


Endorses discouragement of French 
suggestion that H.M.G. should put 
pressure on Netherland Govt. in regard 
to Belgian desire for revision of treaties 
of 1839. 
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159 


160 


161 


162 


163 


164 


165 


166 


167 


168 


NO. AND NAME 


Sir W. ERSKINE 
Warsaw 


No. 226 


Sir H. Rumsorp 
Berlin 
No. 370 


Mr. SEYMOUR 
Foreign Office 


Sir H. RumBoitpb 
Berlin 


Tel. No. 66 


Sir H. RumMsBo.tp 
Berlin 


Tel. No. 65 


Sir W. TyRRELL 
Paris 


Tel. No. 65 


To Sir W. TyRRELL 


Paris 
Tel. No. 123 


Sir W. TyRRELL 
Paris 


Tel. No. 67 


To Sir G. GRAHAME 


Madrid 
Tel. No. 29 


To M. BrRIAND 
Paris 


To Dr. STRESEMANN 


Berlin 


DATE 


May 29 


May 30 


May 31 


June 1 


June r 


June 2 


June 3 


June 3 


June 4 


June 4 


June 4 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Considers. allegations of Polish — ill- 
treatment of Ukrainian and White Russian 
minoritics are not proven. 


Refers to No. 150: considers only League 
of Nations and republican parties can 
now prevent German aggression: minor 
breaches of disarmament clauses of 
Treaty of Versailles are probably frequent 
but should be brought to Dr. Stresemann’s 
notice only if evidence is incontrovertible. 


Minute annexing summary of Riga des- 
patch No. 170 of May 14 which argues that 
Latvia is less prosperous since independ- 
ence but is generally anti-communist. 

Note 2. F.O. record of Apr. 30. Latvian 
Charge d’Affaires informed that no Anglo- 
Soviet negotiations were on foot. 


Refers to No. 162: Herr von Schubert 
states German Govt. 
settle question of marks left in Belgium 
in 1918: possible Belgian territorial con- 
cessions would be kept in background. 


Herr von Schubert states Belgian Minister 
has informed Dr. Stresemann that if 
question of marks left in Belgium is not 
settled Belgium could not sign report of 
experts on reparations. 


British reparation experts suggest British 
intervention to help resolve possible 
deadlock caused by problem of marks in 
Belgium. 


Refers to No. 163: German attitude in 
Nos. 161-2 renders British intervention 
regarding marks left in Belgium un- 
necessary: H.M.G. are not committed to 
support Belgian claim. 


Discusses French parliamentary moves 
towards ratification of war debt agree- 
ments: considers French Govt. will 
accept report of experts on reparations 
and agree to early evacuation of Rhine- 
land. 


Instructions to represent H.M.G. on 
Council of League of Nations, reserving 
position of new Govt. on questions of 
importance. 


Letter from Sir A. Chamberlain expressing 
gratitude for co-operation and bidding 
farewell. 


Letter from Sir A. Chamberlain bidding 
farewell and pointing to measure of 
collaboration achieved between G.B. and 
Germany. 
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171 


172 


NO. AND NAME 


To S1cnor MUuSsSOLINI 
Rome 


Sr R. GRAHAM 
Rome 


No. 359 


Mr. WIGRAM 
Paris 


To Mr. W1IGRAM 
Paris 


DATE 


June 5 


June 6 


June 6 


June 7 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Letter from Sir A. Chamberlain bidding 
farewell and noting cordial relations 
between G.B. and Italy. 


Discusses position under Italian law of 
foreigners who have criticized Fascist 
regime from outside Italy. 


Letter to Mr. Sargent warning that press 
statement by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
published on June 5 might strengthen 
French opposition to evacuation of Rhine- 
land. 


Letter from Mr. Sargent referring to 
No. 171: policy of Mr. MacDonald as 
Prime Minister is not known: Treasury 
consider report of experts on reparations 
is unfair to H.M.G.: F.O. will advise 
acceptance of report and pressure for 
early evacuation of Rhineland. 
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174 


175 


176 


177 


178 


NO. AND NAME 


Srr R. Grea 
Bucharest 
Tel. No. 47 


Sir H. Rumsoip 
Berlin 
No. 397 


To Sir G. GRAHAME 
Madrid 
Tel. No. 33 


To Sir R. Grec 
Bucharest 


Tel. No. 21 


To Sir E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tel. No. 285 


Sir W. TyRRELL 
Paris 


No. 842 


DATE 


June 9 


June 9 


June to 


june 11 


June 1! 


June 11 


June g—-August 5, 1929 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Roumanian M.F.A. complained on June 8 
about recent speech by Hungarian Prime 
Minister: he was evidently anxious about 
attitude of new British Govt. 


Considers news of settlement on repara- 
tions has been received with relief in 
Germany though Herr von Schubert fears 
difficulty in obtaining agreement of 
Reichstag. 


Refers to No. 166: instructions to maintain 
attitude of reserve on disarmament and 
reparations: H.M.G. favour early evacua- 
tion of Rhineland. 


Refers to No. 173: Roumanian M.F.A, may 
be reassured that H.M.G.’s policy of 
pacification in Central Europe is un- 
changed. 


Refers to No. 153: publicity may be given 
to fact that H.M.G.’s war debt payments 
exceed receipts by £200 million. 


Reports appreciation in Paris of part 
played by British experts on reparations. 
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340 
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180 


181 


182 


183 


184 


185 


186 


187 


188 


189 


190 


NO. AND NAME 


Sir G. GRAHAME 
Madrid 
Tel. No. 73 L.N. 


To Sir W. TyRRELL 
Paris 
No. 1372 


Sir E. Howarp 
Washington 
No. 1135 


FOREIGN OFFICE 


Mr. CarR 
Foreign Oflice 


Sir V. WELLESLEY 
Foreign Office 


Sir W. TyrReELL 
Paris 
Tel. No. 78 


Sir E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tel. No. 287 


Mr. BROADMEAD 
Warsaw 


No. 256 


To Sir W. TyrrRELL 
Paris 
Tel. No. 135 

To Sir H. RumMBoLpD 
Berlin 


Tel. No. 93 


To Sir W. TyrRRELL 
Paris 


No. 1430 


Sir W. TyrrRELL 
Paris 


DATE 


June 13 


June 13 


June 14 


June 17 


June 17 


June 1g 


June 20 


June 20 


June 20 


June 21 


June 21 


June 21 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Reports views of M. Briand and Dr. 
Stresemann that a conference on repara- 
tions should be convened. 


M. de Fleuriau discussed with Sir R. 
Lindsay on June 12 need for conference on 
reparations and possible compromise on 


committee of conciliation and verification 
in Rhineland. 


Reports varying reactions in U.S.A. to 
report of committee of experts on repara- 
tions. 


Memorandum explaining context in which 
Young Report was prepared and setting out 
political effects of a refusal by H.M.G. 
to accept it. 


Memorandum discussing functions of Bank 
for International Settlements: considers 
it will be run on political lines and might 
be damaging to British interests. 


Record of conversation with Sir C. Addis 
who feared France would use Bank for 
International Settlements for her interests: 
its seat should not be Brussels. 


It is understood that MM. Poincaré, 
Briand, and Stresemann agreed on June 19 
to propose reparations conference in July, 
probably in Switzerland. 


Mr. Stimson considers Congress will not 
make diflicultics about application of 
Young Report provided U.S. Govt. is not 
a party to it. 


Transmits report of June 14 by Mr. 
Savery on recent visit to Pomorze where 
possibility of territorial change in Polish 
corridor is not considered. 


Instructions to invite French/German 
Govt. to inform H.M.G. of views on con- 
ference on reparations: it would be conven- 
ient for H.M.G. if it were in London. 


Refers to No. 180: instructions to inform 
M. Poincaré that H.M.G. cannot make 
evacuation of Rhineland depend on agree- 
ment on permanent committee of verifica- 
tion, 


Letter to Mr. Henderson reporting that on 
June 20 M. Poincaré spoke in favour of 
early meeting of conference on repara- 
tions. 
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349 


353 
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191 


192 


193 


194 


195 


196 


198 


199 


NO. AND NAME 


Sir H. RumMsBoitp 
Berlin 


Sir H. RumsBo.p 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 74 


Srr H. RumMBoLpD 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 75 


Sir H. RumsBoip 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 76 


Srr H. RumBoip 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 77 


To H.M. REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 
Brussels 
Tel. No. 51 
Rome 
Tel. No. 118 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 114 


Mr. YENCKEN 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 78 


To Mr. Ramsay 
MacDoNALpD 


Mr. KNATCHBULL- 
HUuGESSEN 
Brussels 
Tel. No. 33 


Sir W. TyrRRELL 
Paris 


DATE 


June 21 


June 22 


June 22 


June 22 


June 23 


June 24 


June 24 


June 24 


June 25 


June 25 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Letter to Mr. Sargent: considers ‘Putsch’ 
by Stahlhelm unlikely: Reichswehr in- 
fluence is probably a restraint: critical 
time would be on death of President von 
Hindenburg. 


Herr von Schubert on June 21 gave 
information on Dr. Stresemann’s conversa- 
tions with French Ministers: reparations 
conference in Switzerland in July is pro- 
posed which should agree on evacuation 
of Rhineland and return of Saar to 
Germany. 


Refers to No. 185: German Govt. hope 
French Govt. have dropped proposal for 
committee of verification in Rhineland: 
considers German Govt. would not agree 
to it after 1935. 


Refers to No. 188 to which No. 192 pro- 
vides an answer: Herr von Schubert 
states German Govt. would agree to 
reparations conference in London. 


Refers to No. 194: Dr. Stresemann 
requests that German acceptance of Lon- 
don for reparations conference should not 
be communicated to other govts. 


Instructions to request govt. to which 
accredited to agree to reparations confer- 
ence being held in London. 


Reports criticism in Reichstag of Young 
Plan by Count Westarp of German 
Nationalist party and defence of policy of 
German Govt. by Dr. Stresemann. 


Letter from Mr. Henderson: German 
Ambassador has requested views of 
H.M.G. on reparations conference: dis- 
cusses work, composition, and timing of 
conference. 


Political Director of Belgian Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs states French Govt. are 
examining scheme for verification in 
Rhineland after 1935. 


Letter to Mr. Henderson referring to Nos. 
180 and 189: reports Franco-German 
agreement on Rhineland railways: urges 
amendment of French proposal for verifi- 
cation in Rhineland referred to in No. 90 
rather than refusal to accept verification 
after 1935. 
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202 
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205 


206 


207 


208 


209 


210 


211 


212 


NO. AND NAME 


Sir R. Linpsay 
Foreign Otflice 


To Sir W. TyRRELL 
Paris 
No. 1456 


To Mr. YENCKEN 
Berlin 
No. 790 


Srr W. TyrrRELL 
Paris 


Mr. NICOLSON 
Berlin 


Tel. No. 79 


Mr. NICOLSON 
Berlin 


Tel. No. 80 


To Sir W. TYRRELL 
Paris 
No. 1480 


Mr. NICOLSON 
Berlin 


Tel. No. 81 


To Mr. NIcoLson 
Berlin 
No. 821 


Sir W. TyrRRELL 
Paris 
No. 930 


Sir W. TyRRELL 
Paris 


No. 935 


Sir W. TyrRRELL 
Paris 


DATE 


June 26 


June 26 


June 26 


June 26 


June 27 


June 27 


June 27 


June 28 


June 28 


June 28 


June 28 


June 28 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Record of conversation with French 
Ambassador who gave indication § of 
French ideas on reparations conference 
and timing of evacuation of Rhineland. 


Instructions to be guided by views in Air 
Ministry letter of June 13 accepting 
German proposals on aviation in Rhine- 
land but objecting to those on sports 
flying and pilotless and police aircraft. 


Records conversation with German Am- 
bassador on German aide-mémoire regard- 
ing discussion by reparations conference 
of evacuation of Rhineland and Saar 
question. 


Letter to Mr. Henderson referring to No. 
200 and reporting conversation with M. 
Briand regarding venue and composition of 
reparations conference and committee of 
conciliation in Rhineland. 


Dr. Stresemann’s speech in Reichstag on 
June 24 was intended to emphasize refusal 
of German Govt. to discuss committee of 
verification in Rhineland after 1935. 


Refers to Nos. 194-5: German Govt., not 
wishing to oppose French Govt. on venue 
of reparations conference, suggest Ostend. 


Instructions to obtain M. Briand’s views on 
German desire that reparations conference 
should discuss Saar: position of H.M.G. 
has been reserved. 


Herr von Schubert has communicated 
views of German Govt. on date, place, 
organization, and scope of reparations con- 
ference. 


Records conversation with German Am- 
bassador who pressed for British views on 
reparations conference, insisted it should 
discuss Saar and communicated aide- 
mémoire requesting British liquidation of 
German property should cease. 


Has acted on No. 207: M. Briand opposes 
inclusion of Saar on agenda of reparations 
conference. 


Transmits note of June 28 from M. Briand 
setting out views of French Govt. on date, 
composition, scope, and venue of reparations 
conference. 


Letter to Mr. Henderson: No. 211 is 
French reply to No. 188: suggests further 
appeal to French Govt. to agree to repara- 
tions conference meeting in London. 
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381 


381 


382 
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213 


214 


215 


216 


217 


2138 


219 


221 


224 


NO. AND NAME 


Sir R. GRAHAM 
Rome 


Tel. No. 88 


Sir W. TyRRELL 
Paris 


No. 944 


GREEK MINISTER 
London 
No. 1717/St.29 


To GERMAN 
AMBASSADOR 
London 


FOREIGN OFFICE 


Sir W. TyRRELL 
Paris 
No. 961 


Sir W. TyRRELL 
Paris 


Mr. SARGENT 
Foreign Office 


To Sir W. TyRRELL 


Paris 


Tel. No. 150 


Srr W. TyrRrRELL 
Paris 


Tel. No. 87 


To Mr. NICOLSON 


Berlin 
No. 860 


Mr. SARGENT 
Foreign Office 


DATE 


June jo 


July 1 


July 1 


July 2 


July 3 


July 3 


July 3 


July 4 


July 5 


July 6 


July 8 


July 9 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Refers to No. 196: Signor Grandi stated on 
June 29 that Signor Mussolini agreed that 
reparations conference should meet in 
London. 


Transmits report of June 28 by Air 
Attaché referring to No. 202 and reporting 
French objections to German demands on 
aviation in Rhineland and German modi- 
fication of demands on sports and police 


flying. 


Note reserving right of Greek Govt. to 
refuse to accept the Young Report. 


Aide-mémoire referring to No. 203 and 
stating H.M.G. agree with French Govt. 
that Saar should not be put on agenda of 
reparations conference. 


Memorandum discussing’ effects on 
British interests of an early retrocession of 
the Saar to Germany. 


Transmits French aide-mémoire requesting 
H.M.G. to confirm to German Govt. 
objections to including Saar in agenda of 
reparations conference. 


Letter to Sir R. Lindsay reporting 
conversation between Mr. Wigram and 
M. Massigli who suggested procedure 
for settling questions connected with 
evacuation of Rhineland and indicated 
views of French Govt. on timing of 
evacuation in relation to mobilization of 
German bonds. 


Memorandum suggesting that best tactics 
would be for H.M.G. to propose that 
reparations conference should divide into 
political and financial committees. 


Instructions to inform M. Briand of 
views of H.M.G. on French note in 
No. 211 on reparations conference and 
to urge that it should meet in London 
in early Aug. 


M. Briand considers substantial agree- 
ment can be reached on points in No. 221 
on reparations conference but M. Berthe- 
lot doubts whether French Govt. can accept 
London as venue. 


Reports conversation with German 
Ambassador who communicated  aide- 
mémoire on procedure at reparations 
conference. 


Memorandum discussing form of invita- 
tion to reparations conference on basis of 
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392 


396 
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404 


495 


227 


229 


231 


232 


233 


235 


NO. AND NAME 


Sir W. TyrRRELL 
Paris 


No. 986 


Mr. NICOLSON 
Berlin 
No. 487 


Mr. KNATCHBULL- 
HUGESSEN 
Brussels 


Tel. No. 35 


Mr. KNATCHBULL- 
HUGESSEN 
Brussels 


Tel. No. 36 


To Sir W. TyrRRELL 
Paris 


Tel. No. 158 


To Sir E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tel. No. 322 


Sir E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tel. No. 310 


To Sir W. TyrrRELu 
Paris 


No. 1613 


Mr. NICOLSON 
Berlin 


Mr. SNOWDEN 
Treasury 
C.P. 203(29) 


To Sir W. TyrRRELL 
Paris 


DATE 


July 9 


July 9 


July rm 


July 11 


July 11 


July 11 


July 12 


July 12 


July 12 


July 15 


July 15 


MAIN SUBJECT 


acceptance or not of Young report by 
H.M.G., division of conference into 
political and financial commissions, and 
its Composition. 


Transmits note of July 9 from M. Briand 
expressing general agreement with views 
in No. 221 on date, composition, and 
programme of reparations conference but 
proposing it should meet in a neutral 
country. 


Discusses German wish that Saar should 
be discussed at reparations conference. 


Reports attitude of Belgian Govt. to 
German proposals in No. 223 on repara- 
tion conference: early agreement on 
marks left in Belgium in 1918 is expected. 


Political Director of Belgian Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs has expressed Belgian 
anxicty for early agreement on reparations: 
his govt. would agrce to any venue of con- 
ference. 


Refers to No. 225: transmits arguments 
on which to base further appeal to M. 
Poincaré to agree to London as venue of 
reparations conference. 


Has mentioned to American Ambassador 
British desire for American representation 
at reparations conference: requests views 
on likely American reaction to invitation. 


Refers to No. 230: considers American 
Govt. would prefer to be kept informed 
of discussions at reparations conference 
by unofficial observer. 


Records conversation with French Am- 
bassador who was requested to impress 
on his govt. importance attached by 
H.M.G. to venue of reparations conference 
being London. 


Letter to Mr. Sargent discussing possible 
reasons for German delay in delivering 
note on military experts at Berlin. 


Memorandum arguing that H.M.G. 
should negotiate revision of proposals 
in Young report for distribution of 
German reparations. 


Letter from Sir R. Lindsay referring 
to No. 219: instructions on line to be 
taken by Mr. Wigram in discussions with 
M. Massigli on questions connected 
with evacuation of Rhineland. 
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414 


415 


416 


417 


417 


418 


419 


420 


426 


241 


242 


NO. AND NAME 


To Mr. NicoLtson 
Berlin 
No. 922 


Sir W. TyrRRELL 
Paris 


To Sir W. TyrrRELL 
Paris 
Tel. No. 163 


To Sir E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tel. No. 329 


To Sir W. TyrRrRELL 
Paris 
No. 1643 


Sir W. TyRRELL 
Paris 
No. 1034 


Mr. OLIPHANT 
Foreign Office 


Sir E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tel. No. 318 


To Str W. TyRRELL 
Paris 
Tel. No. 166 


Sir W. TyrRRELL 
Paris 
Tel. No. 95 


Mr. NICOLSON 
Berlin 
No. 519 


To Mr. NIcoLson 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 111 


Mr. NICOLSON 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 88 


DATE 


July 16 


July 16 


July 17 


July 18 


July 18 


July 18 


July 18 


July 19 


July 19 


July 19 


July 19 


July 20 


July 20 


MAIN SUB'ECT 


Records conversation with German Am- 
bassador to whom aide-mémoire expressing 
general agreement with German aide- 
mémoire in No. 223 on procedure of repara- 
tions conference was communicated. 


Letter to Sir R. Lindsay suggesting 
that if M. Poincaré rejected London as 
venue for conference, Brussels should be 
proposed. 


Instructions to continue to press for 
London as venue of reparations conference: 
The Hague and Brussels are alternatives. 


Refers to No. 231: instructions to seek 
advice of State Dept. on _ obtaining 
American representation at reparations 
conference. 


Refers to approach from Austrian Govt.: 
instructions to suggest to French Govt. 
that non-German reparations should be 
discussed at conference. 


Discusses French policy on reparations 
conference: considers French aim is final 
settlement with Germany. 


Record of conversation with Polish 
Minister who requested that Poland should 
be represented at reparations conference. 


Refers to No. 239: Mr. Stimson states 
U.S.Govt. would prefer to send unofficial 
observer to reparations conference. 


Refers to No. 238 and transmits further 
arguments for use with M. Poincaré in 
favour of London as venue of reparations 
conference. 


M. Poincaré being ill has sent message 
by M. Briand that he rejects London as 
venue of reparations conference and favours 
Brussels. 


Herr von Schubert agrees that H.M.G. 
should act to obtain American representa- 
tion at reparations conference: German 
Govt. regard The Hague as alternative to 
London and wished to raise question of 
Saar. 


Refers to No. 245: instructions to urge 
German Govt. to accept Brussels as venue 
of reparations conference. 


Refers to No. 247: Dr. Stresemann would 
not attend reparations conference in 
Belgium. 
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436 
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438 


440 


440 


249 


250 


251 


252 


253 


255 


256 


257 


NO. AND NAME 


Srr W. TyrRRELL 
Paris 


Tel. No. 97 


Mr. NIcoLson 
Berlin 


To H.M. REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 
Paris 
Tel. No. 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 
Brussels 
Tel. No. 61 
Rome 
Tel. No. 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 137 


Sir R. GRAHAM 
Rome 


Tel. No. 93 


Mr. NICOLSON 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 89 


To H.M. REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 
Paris 
Tel. No. 174 
Brussels 
Tel. No. 62 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 113 
Rome 
Tel. No. 141 


Sir W. TyrrRELL 


Paris 
Tel. No. 105 


173 


112 


140 


To Mr. KNATCHBULL- 
HUGESSEN 
Brussels 


Tel. No. 65 


Mr. KNATCHBULL- 
HuGESSEN 
Brusscls 


Tel. No. 43 


DATE 


July 20 


July a1 


July 22 


July 23 


July 23 


July 23 


July 24 


July 24 


July 24 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Refers to No. 240: French Govt. agree 
that reparations conference should discuss 
liberation debts but not Austrian, Bulgar- 
ian, and Hungarian reparation obliga- 
tions as already settled. 


Letter to Sir R. Lindsay explaining 
German resentment that French refusal 
of London and Belgian of The Hague for 
venue of reparations conference should 
lead to proposal of Brussels: French 
Embassy attribute M. Poincaré’s attitude 
to animosity against Mr. MacDonald and 
Mr. Snowden. 


Instructions to obtain concurrence of 
Govt. to which accredited in procedure 
for obtaining presence of unofficial U.S. 
observer at reparations conference. 


Refers to No. 248: on July 22 Signor 
Mussolini expressed dislike of Brussels and 
regret for London as venue of conference. 


Herr de Haas states Dr. Stresemann 
opposes Belgian venue for reparations 
conference and prefers The Hague. 


Instructions to inform Govt. to which 
accredited of H.M.G.’s views on member- 
ship and proccdure of reparations confer- 
ence which should set up political and 
financial comnuittecs. 


Refers to No. 253: M. Briand agrees to 
Anglo-French representations at Brussels 
in favour of The Hague as venue of repara- 
tions conference: Belgian Govt. may ask 
that Brussels be seat of International Bank. 


Instructions to join with French colleague 
in representations on The Hague as 
venue of reparations conference: H.M.G. 
cannot prejudge choice of seat of Inter- 
national Bank. 


French colleague does not expect instruc- 
tions on venue of reparations conference 
till July 25: discusses possibility of hinting 
to Belgian Govt. that question of Scheldt 
could be discussed at The Hague. 
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447 


259 


260 


261 


262 


263 


265 


266 


267 


268 


269 


NO. AND NAME 


To Mr. KNATCHBULL- 
HUGESSEN 
Brussels 
Tel. Unnumbered 


To Sir W. TyRrRELL 
Paris 


Tel. No. 177 


Sir W. TyrRELL 
Paris 


Tel. No. 108 


Mr. KNATCHBULL- 
HUGESSEN 
Brussels 
Tel. No. 45 


Mr. BALFouR 
Foreign Office 


NR. WIGRAM 
Paris 


To Mr. KNATCHBULL- 
HUGESSEN 
Brussels 
Tel. No. 67 


To Mr. KNATCHBULL- 
HUuGESSEN 
Brussels 


Tel. No. 68 


To Sir W. TyRRELL 
Paris 
Tel. No. 182 


To Sir O. RusseLi 
The Hague 
Tel. No. 25 


To H.M. REepreEsENTA- 
TIVES 
Athens 
Tel. No. 99 
Bucharest 
Tel. No. 33 
Belgrade 
Tel. No. 40 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 33 
Lisbon 
Tel. No. 44 

Mr. KNATCHBULL- 
HUGESSEN 
Brussels 
Tel. No. 46 


DATE 
July 25 


July 25 


July 25 


July 25 


July 25 


July 25 


July 26 


July 26 


July 26 


July 27 


July 27 


July 27 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Representations on reparations confer- 
ence should be made _ independently 
explaining that French colleague will be 
acting. 


Refers to No. 255: expresses surprise at 
apparent French modification of agree- 
ment for joint representations at Brussels 
on conference. 


Refers to No. 259: M. Briand has ex- 
plained misunderstanding on representa- 
tions to Belgian Govt. on conference 
and will send further telegram to Brussels. 


Belgian M.F.A. states his Govt. agree to 
reparations conference being held at The 


Hague but would resist International Bank 
being established there. 


Memorandum discussing political regime 
in Hungary, and possibility of applying 
pressure for liberalisation. 


Letter to Mr. Carr suggesting delay in 
acting regarding use by German army of 
forbidden weapons. 


Refers to No. 257: can hold out no hope 
to Belgium of discussion of Scheldt 
question at reparations conference. 


Refers to No. 261: H.M.G. note Belgian 
acceptance of The Hague for reparations 
conference: they do not favour The 
Hague for seat of International Bank. 


French Government may be asked to 
explain reservations on evacuation referred 
to in No. 241: H.M.G. do not accept link 
between evacuation and mobilization of 
German debt. 


Instructions to concert with interested 
colleagues to inform Netherland Govern- 
ment of choice of The Hague for meeting 
of reparations conference. 


Instructions to concert with interested 
colleagues in inviting govt. to which 
accredited to be represented at conference 
on reparations and Rhineland evacuation 
at The Hague. 


Belgian Govt. are instructing Ambassador 
in London to express ‘wish’ that seat of 
International Bank may be in Brussels. 
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270 


271 


272 


273 


274 


275 


276 


277 


278 


279 


281 


NO. AND NAME 


To Sir E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tel. No. 354 


To GERMAN AMBAS- 
SADOR 
London 


Sir O. RussELL 
The Hague 
Tel. No. 20 


To Lorp TYRRELL 
Paris 


Tel. No. 189 


LorpD TyRRELL 
Paris 
Tel. No. 119 


LorpD TYRRELL 
Paris 
Tel. No. 120 


Lorp TYRRELL 
Paris 
Tel. No. 121 


Mr. NICOLSON 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 95 


To Mr. NICOLSON 
Berlin 


Tel. No. 125 


To Lorp TyRRELL 
Paris 
Tel. No. 196 


To Lorp TYRRELL 
Paris 
Tel. No. 194 


Mr. NICOLSON 
Berlin 


Tel. No. 96 


Lorp TyRRELL 
Paris 
Tel. No. 122 


DATE 


July 27 


July 27 


July 29 


July 29 


July 30 


July 30 


July 30 


July 30 


July 30 


July 30 


July 30 


July 31 


July 31 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Instructions to invite American Govt. 
to participate ‘in whatever form seems to 
them desirable’ in The Hague Conference. 


Atde-mémoire rejecting German request 
in No. 209 that liquidation of German 
property should cease forthwith. 


Similar notes will be addressed to Nether- 
land Govt. on holding reparations con- 
ference at The Hague: has meanwhile 
informed Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
privately. 


Refers to No. 249: instructions to explain 
to French Govt. reason why H.M.G. 
desire final settlement of Austrian, 
Bulgarian, and Hungarian reparations at 
Hague Conference. 


Transmits French proposals for inviting 
Greek, S.C.S., Roumanian, Portuguese, 
Czechoslovak, and Polish Govts. to Hague 
Conference. 


Refers to No. 273: French Govt. will 
re-examine their views on discussion of 
non-German reparations at Hague Con- 
ference. 


French Govt. request views on presidency 
and secretariat of The Hague Conference. 


Explains amendments proposed by Ger- 
man Govt. in procedure for invitations 
to Hague Conference. 


Instructions to inform German Govt. 
that H.M.G. accept two amendments in 
No. 277 regarding invitations to Hague 
Conference but remain opposed to Saar 
question being included in agenda. 


H.M.G. accept proposals in No. 274 on 
Invitations to Hague Conference, but 
await confirmation that other powers agree 
to Czechoslovak participation. 


Instructions to inform M. Briand that 
details of procedure of reparations confer- 
ence can be settled at The Hague. 


Refers to No. 278: German Govt. have 
taken note of views of H.M.G. on agenda 
for Hague Conference. 


Refers to Nos. 268, 274, and 279 and 
explains misunderstanding on invitations 
to Hague Conference: French Govt. 
understood H.M.G. had agreed that 
Czechoslovak Govt. should be invited. 
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460 


460 


460 


461 


462 


462 


463 


463 


NO. AND NAME 


To Mr. KEELING 
Prague 
Tel. No. 26 


To M. vE FLEURIAU 
London 


To Lorp TyrRRELL 
Paris 
Tel. No. 206 


To Lorp TYRRELL 
Paris 


No. 1796 


To Mr. NICOLSON 
Berlin 
No. 1006 


Sir R. GRAHAM 
Rome 
No. 518 

Sir E. Pures 
Foreign Office 


DATE 


July 31 


July 31 


Aug. ! 


Aug. I 


Aug. I 


Aug. ! 


Aug. 2 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Instructions to concert with interested 
colleagues in inviting Czechoslovak Govt. 
to participate in financial discussions at 
Hague Conference. 


Note from Mr. Henderson recognizing 
that Anglo-French war debt agreement 
of 1926 has entered into force. 


Refers to No. 276: H.M.G. favour 
rotating presidency of Hague Conference 
and M. Massigli as Secretary-General. 


Records conversation with French Ambas- 
sador who was informed that Parliament 
would be dissatisfied if Rhineland evacua- 
tion were not in train by Oct. 


Records conversation with German Am- 
bassador who requested suspension of 
liquidation of German property in G.B. 
and was asked to meet wishes of H.M.G. 
on claims arising from Rhineland Agree- 
ment. 


Reviews developments in Italy in past 
year and discusses advantages and dis- 
advantages of Fascism. 


Memorandum recording conversations 
with M. Vandervelde and with M. de 
Fleuriau who thought their Govts. would 
not insist on committee of conciliation in 
Rhineland: M. Vandervelde urged seat 
of International Bank should be Brussels 
if not London. 


CHAPTER III 


reparations and the evacuation of the Rhineland 


NO. AND NAME 


290 Mr. A. HENDERSON 


The Hague 
Tel. No. 1 


291 Sir H. Gloster 


ARMSTRONG 
New York 
Tel. No. 42 


292 Mr. A. HENDERSON 


The Hague 
Tel. No. 2 


August 6-31, 1929 


DATE 


Aug. 6 


Aug. 7 


Aug. 7 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Records first two meetings of Hague 
Conference on Aug. 6: Mr. Snowden 
explained British objections to proposals 
in Young Report on distribution of 
reparation payments. 


Message from Mr. Fletcher to Sir A. 
Willert suggesting early publication of 
figures relating to British war debt pay- 
ments to U.S.A. 


Records meeting of Hague Conference 
on Aug. 7 when general discussion of 
Young Plan was concluded and Financial 
and Political Commissions were appointed. 
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466 


467 


467 


479 


The first session of The Hague Conference: Agreements on German 
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483 


483 


293 


294 


295 


296 


297 


298 


299 


301 


302 


303 


NO. AND NAME 


Sir E. Purpps 
The Hague 


Mr. NICOLSON 
Berlin 


Sir E. Puippes 
The Hague 


Mr. A. HENDERSON 
The Hague 
Tel. No. 3 


Mr. A. HENDERSON 
The Hague 
Tel. No. 4 


Mr. Le ROUGETEL 
Vienna 


No. 231 


Mr. A. HENDERSON 
The Hague 
Tel. No. 5 


Mr. A. HENDERSON 
The Hague 
No. 9 


Sir E. Howarp 
Washington 
No. 1500 


Mr. NICOLSON 
Berlin 


No. 578 


To Sir E. Puipps 
The Hague 


DATE 


Aug. 7 


Aug. 8 


Aug. 8 


Aug. 9 


Aug. 9 


Aug. 9 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Letter to Mr. Sargent reporting that 
French and Belgian experts had criticized 
Mr. Snowden’s views on Young Plan in 
No. 290. 


Letter to Mr. Sargent warning that 
Germany might remilitarize the Rhine- 
land after evacuation. 


Memorandum reporting that on Aug. 7 
M. Massigli indicated French desire to 
settle financial before political questions 
and to delay evacuation of third zone of 
Rhineland till 1930. 


Records meeting of Political Commission 
on Aug. 8 when Mr. Henderson as Chair- 
man proposed basis of discussion and 
French and German views on evacuation 
of Rhineland and its connexion with 
reparation settlement were explained. 


Records meeting of Financial Commission 
on Aug. 8 when general discussion on 
Young Plan took place: Mr. Snowden 
restated British objections to proposed 
distribution of reparation payments. 


Reports on growing strength of Heimwehr 
movement in Austria. 


Records meeting of Political Commission 
on Aug. 9 which agreed to refer question 
of Commission of Conciliation in Rhine- 
land to a committee of jurists and question 
of evacuation to a technical committee. 


Records conversations with M. Briand 
and Dr. Stresemann who were informed 
of British desire for early evacuation of 
Rhineland: Dr. Stresemann was requested 
to waive German claims under Rhineland 
Agreement. 


Press comment in U.S.A. indicates Ameri- 
can reaction to British attempt to secure 
revision of Young Plan would be un- 
favourable. 


Transmits report from Col. Gosset 
pointing out difficulty in obtaining com- 
plete German fulfilment of disarmament 
obligations but arguing for withdrawal of 
military experts from Berlin. 


Letter from Mr. Sargent transmitting 
minutes recording interviews between 
Mr. Leeper and Mr. Poliakoff of The 
Times on problems raised by Mr. Snow- 
den’s attitude on reparations. 
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487 


488 


490 


491 


494 


497 


498 


502 


593 


5395 


511 


307 


310 


311 


312 


313 


314 


315 


316 


NO. AND NAME 


Mr. A. HENDERSON 
The Hague 


Tel. Unnumbered 


Mr. A. HENDERSON 
The Hague 
Tel. No. 6 


To British DELEGATION 


The Hague 
Tel. Unnumbered 


To BrittsH DELEGATION 


The Hague 
Tel. No. 3 


Sir E. Pures 
The Hague 


Mr. A. HENDERSON 
The Hague 
Tel. No. 7 


Sir E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tel. No. 362 


Mr. N. HENDERSON 
Paris 
Tel. No. 128 


Mr. A. HENDERSON 
The Hague 
Tel. No. 8 


Mr. A. HENDERSON 
The Hague 
Tel. No. 9 


To Sir E. Puteps 
The Hague 


Mr. A. HENDERSON 
The Hague 
Tel. No. 11 


Note or ConversATION Aug. 


Scheveningen 


DATE 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


fe) 


II 


II 


I! 


I2 


12 


12 


13 


14 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Message from Mr. Snowden to Mr. Mac- 
Donald citing message received from him 
en clair which could prejudice British nego- 
tiating position. 

Note 4. Extract from Sir M. Hankey’s 
memo. of Aug. 23 reporting exchange 
between M. Chéron and Mr. Snowden on 
British claims under Young Report at 
Financial Commission on Aug. 10. 


Refers to No. 291: transmits figures on 
British war debt payments and receipts 
which may be communicated to press. 


Message from Mr. MacDonald for Mr. 
Snowden referring to No. 304 and ex- 
pressing support for policy of British 
Delegation. 


Message from Mr. MacDonald for Mr. 
Snowden regretting mishandling of 
message in No. 304 and _ confirming 
support for British Delegation. 


Letter to Mr. Sargent reporting that on 
Aug. 10 M. Massigli requested delay in 
evacuating British troops from Rhineland. 


Message from Mr. Snowden for Mr. 
MacDonald expressing gratitude for 
message of support in No. 306. 


Refers to No. 301 and warns that it may 
take some time for American public 
opinion to understand British position on 
reparations. 


Reports criticisms in French press of Mr. 
Snowden’s attitude at The Hague. 


Records discussion on deliveries in kind 
at meeting of Financial Commission on 
Aug. 12. 


Records meeting on Aug. 12 of Political 
Commission which discussed relationship 
between decision on completion of 
evacuation of Rhineland and financial 
settlement. 


Letter from Mr. Sargent raising question 
of future of Inter-Allicd Rhineland High 
Commission after evacuation of Coblenz. 


Records further discussion in Financial 
Commission on Aug. 14 on deliveries in 
kind and Young Plan. 


Note of conversation on Aug. 13 between 
Messrs. Henderson, Briand, Hymans, 
Stresemann, and Wirth who agreed that 
evacuation of second zone should be 
terminated by Christmas, that M. Briand 
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512 


513 


514 


315 


516 


517 


518 


518 


519 


520 


522 


525 


526 


528 


317 


318 


319 


320 


321 


322 


323 


324 


325 


326 


NO. AND NAME 


Lorpb TYRRELL 
Paris 


No. 1170 


Mr. A. HENDERSON 
The Hague 
No. 25 


M. JASPAR 
The Hague 


To M. JASPAR 
The Hague 


M. JASPAR 
The Hague 


Mr. A. HENDERSON 
The Hague 
No. 28 


Mr. Le ROUGETEL 
Vienna 


No. 236 


Sir E. PHipps 
The Hague 


To Mr. NICOLSON 
Berlin 


Nore or CoNvERSATION Aug. 


Scheveningen 


DATE 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


14 


15 


17 


S17 


- 20 


20 


20 


2I 


MAIN SUBJECT 


would indicate date of termination of 
evacuation of third zone and_ that 
German Govt. would consider waiving 
claims under Rhineland Agreement. 


Transmits German note of Aug. 7 to 
Conference of Ambassadors setting out 
proposals for liquidating disarmament 
questions and expressing view that task of 
military experts was completed. 


Records conversation with M. Zaleski 
who was informed that H.M.G. did not 
consider declaration on maintenance of 
existing frontiers necessary. 


Letter to Mr. Snowden transmitting 
note from other creditor Powers explain- 
ing benefits to H.M.G. under Young Plan 
and offering larger share of undistributed 
German payments and concessions on 
deliveries in kind. 


Letter from Mr. Snowden transmitting 
memo. explaining why H.M.G. cannot 
accept proposals in No. 319 on distribu- 
tion of German payments and deliveries 


in kind. 


Aide-mémoire proposing figures on repara- 
tions in Nos. 319-20 should be examined 
by expert committee. 


Questions of disarmament in Rhineland 
will be discussed by French and German 
representatives: withdrawal of military 
experts from Berlin has not been raised. 


Reports conversation on Aug. 19 with 
Czechoslovak Minister who considered 
outlook in Austria uncertain. 


Letter to Mr. Sargent transmitting draft 
letter on arrangements for British evacua- 
tion from Rhineland handed by Mr. Hen- 
derson to Dr. Stresemann: M. Massigli 
has complained of lack of Anglo-Franco- 
Belgian co-operation. 


Letter from Mr. Sargent agreeing with 
views in No. 294 on German observance 
of demilitarization of Rhineland: con- 
siders disarmament provisions of ‘Treaty 
of Versailles cannot be enforced. 


Note of conversation between Messrs. 
Henderson, Stresemann, Briand, Hymans, 
and Wirth when relation of German waiver 
of claims under Rhineland Agreement to 
fixation of terminal date for French 
evacuation was discussed. 
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536 


537 


541 


548 


549 


959 


952 


954 


556 


329 


331 


332 


338 


NO. AND NAME 


Mr. Le ROUGETEL 


Vienna 


No. 238 


Mr. Howarp SMITH 


The Hague 


EXCHANGE OF LETTERS 


The Hague 


Mr. NIcoLson 
Berlin 
Tel. No. 105 


Mr. N. HENDERSON 


Paris 
Tel. No. 131 


To M. JASPAR 
The Hague 


Sr E. Howarp 
Washington 
No. 1582 


Afr. PALAIRET 
Rome 


No. 575 


Sir E. PuHipres 
The Hague 


Mr. NICOLSON 
Berlin 


To Mr. SNowpDeENn 
The Hague 
Tel. No. 11W 


AIDE-MEMOIRE 
The Hague 


DATE 


Aug. 21 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


22 


22 


23 


23 


23 


23 


23 


23 


23 


24 


24 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Refers to No. 323: considers incident at 
St. Lorenzen on Aug. 18 between members 
of Heimwehr and Schutzbund illustrates 
dangerous tendencies in Austria. 


Letter to Sir R. Lindsay reporting 
progress in settling political questions and 
transmitting telegram No. 8W from Mr. 
Snowden to Mr. MacDonald reporting 
attempts on Aug. 20-22 to resolve dead- 
lock on British reparation claims. 


(i) Letter from Mr. Henderson to M. 
Briand referring to No. 326 and urging 
that French evacuation of Rhineland be 
completed by May 31, 1930. (11) M. 
Briand’s reply explaining why June 30 
would be earliest date for completion. 


Discusses possibility of Dr. Stresemann 
resigning if Hague Conference does not 
agree to put Young Plan into force on 
Sept. 1: comments on his poor health. 


French press considers any breakdown 
of Hague Conference will be due to 
Mr. Snowden’s intransigence. 


Letter from Mr. Snowden stating pro- 
posals by creditor Powers on Aug. 22 were 
inadequate and requesting ‘substantial 
advance’ in new written proposals on 
British reparation claims: additional 
German obligations are not requested. 


Mr. Snowden’s attitude at The Hague 
has led to better understanding in U.S.A. 
of British position on reparations and war 
debts. 


Attitude of Italian press is unsympathetic 
to British position at Hague Conference. 


Letter to Sir R. Lindsay transmitting 
memo. written with Mr. Howard Smith 
on political consequences of a breakdown 
of Hague Conference. 


Letter to Mr. Sargent: agrees with No. 
325 but points out that Germany might 
militarize Rhineland defensively and 
that German public opinion would be 
shocked if fulfilment of disarmament 
obligations were enforced. 


Telegram from Mr. MacDonald. Minister- 
ial meeting supported British delegates at 
The Hague and considered offer of 70 to 
80 % of British claim was acceptable. 


Aide-mémoire by sub-committee of experts 
suggesting lines of agreement on British 
points on deliveries in kind. 
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560 


562 


566 


569 


5970 


572 


573 


576 


581 


582 


583 


339 


341 


342 


345 


347 


349 


350 


351 


NO. AND NAME 


Mr. A. HENDERSON 
The Hague 
No. 35 


M. JASPAR 
The Hague 


To Mr. N. HENDERSON 


Paris 
No. 1939 


To Mr. N. HENDERSON 


Paris 
No. 1949 


Sir E. Puiprs 
The Hague 


Sir M. HANKEY 
The Hague 
Tel. Unnumbered 


Mr. A. HENDERSON 
The Hague 
Tel. No. 14 


Mr. A. HENDERSON 
The Hague 
Tel. No. 15 


Sir E. HowarpD 
Washington 
No. 1617 


Mr. A. HENDERSON 
The Hague 
Tel. No. 16 


Mr. A. HENDERSON 
The Hague 
No. 65 


Mr. NICOLSON 
Berlin 


No. 617 


THe HAGuE Con- 
FERENCE 


DATE 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


25 


25 


26 


27 


.27 


. 28 


. 29 


. 29 


. 29 


. 30 


. 30 


. 31 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Transmits letter of Aug. 25 to M. Briand 
agreeing that British High Commissioner 
may remain in Rhineland until French 
evacuation is completed which it is urged 
should be by May 31, 1930. 


Letter to Mr. Snowden transmitting 
reply of other creditor Powers to No. 332 
arguing that their offer amounts to 60 % 
of British reparation claim. 


Instructions to discuss with French 
authorities possible representations to 
German Govt. on discrepancies in German 
aviation statistics: transmits explanatory 
memo. 


Instructions to agree that Conference 
of Ambassadors should instruct military 
experts to obtain statement from German 
Govt. on police effectives in demilitarized 
Rhineland. 


Letter to Sir R. Lindsay reporting that 
deadlock on British reparation claims is 
unbroken and transmitting draft formula 
for Committee of Conciliation in Rhine- 
land. 

Note 3. Extract from memo. of Aug. 31 
by Sir M. Hankey reporting on meeting 
of six inviting Powers on Aug. 27. 


Telegram to Mr. MacDonald setting 
out agreement reached on Aug. 27 on 
meeting British reparation claims. 


Final settlement at Hague Conference 
has been delayed owing to failure to agree 
on occupation costs after Aug. 31. 


Records meeting of Political Commission 
at which its report was read: agreement 
has been reached on occupation costs. 


Mr. Stimson has expressed some reserva- 
tions about Young Plan; notably about 
Bank for International Settlements. 


Records proceedings leading up to sig- 
nature of notes on evacuation of Rhine- 
land and of agreement on application of 
articles 42-3 of ‘Treaty of Versailles. 


Recapitulates course of political discus- 
sions at Hague Conference and transmits 
report of Political Commission. 


Transmits memo. by Commercial Coun- 
sellor on effects of investment of foreign 
capital in Germany. 


Protocol of The Hague Conference setting 
out agreements reached on_ financial 
questions. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Correspondence on disarmament and on the amelioration of Anglo- 
American relations 


352 


361 


362 


NO. AND NAME 


To Sm E. Howarpb 
Washington 


Nir. MALKIN 
Foreign Office 


Sir E. Howarp 
Washington 


To Sir E. Howarpb 
Washington 
Tel. No. 86 


Sr E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tel. No. 67 


Sir E. Howarp 
Washington 


Sir E. Howarp 
Washington 
No. 206 


To Str E. Howarpb 
Washington 


Sir E. Howarpb 
Washington 
Tel. No. 82 


To Sm E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tel. No. 103 


Sir E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tel. No. 91 


Mr. CAMPBELL 
Foreign Office 


DATE 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


6 


26 


I! 


January 6—May 22, 1929 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Letter from Sir A. Chamberlain discussing 
problem of belligerent rights in Anglo- 
American relations in light of Kellogg Pact. 


Memorandum arguing in favour of nego- 
tiations with U.S.A. on arbitration treaty 
and, later, on naval limitation but not 
on belligerent rights. 


Letter to Sir A. Chamberlain reporting 
introduction in Senate of Senator Borah’s 
resolution on aconference on maritime law: 
comments on willingness in U.S. to reach 
naval agreement with H.M.G. 


Requests explanation of American view of 
‘freedom of the seas’. 


By ‘freedom of the seas’ is meant inviola- 
bility of neutral trade: but Hoover Ad- 
ministration might press less radical view. 


Letter to Sir A. Chamberlain commenting 
on No. 352 and arguing in favour of nego- 
tiating with U.S. Govt. on limited defini- 
tion of contraband. 


Expands views in No. 356 on American 
attitude on belligerent rights. 


Letter from Sir A. Chamberlain referring 
to No. 354 and explaining reasons for seek- 
ing agreement with U.S. Govt. on arbitra- 
tion. 


Understands Mr. Hoover is anxious to get 
a settlement on belligerent rights. 


Suggests Mr. Hoover should be informed 
that H.M.G. wish to reach broad settle- 
ment with U.S. Govt. but fear conference 
on maritime law might be prejudicial. 


Has asked Mr. Castle, Assistant Secretary 
of State, toconvey to Mr. Hoover H.M.G.’s 
misgivings about premature conference on 
maritime law: Mr. Castle welcomed earlier 
proposal by Mr. Baldwin to visit U.S.A. 


Memorandum discussing attitude to be ad- 
opted at meeting of committee to consider 
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631 


632 


636 


639 


641 


642 


643 


644 


366 


367 


370 


371 


372 


373 


374 


NO. AND NAME 


To Sir W. TYRRELL 
Paris 
No. 430 


Sir A. WILLERT 
Foreign Office 


Mr. CADOGAN 
Foreign Office 


To Sir E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tel. No. 121 


Sir E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tel. No. 100 


To Sir E. Howarp 
Washington 
No. 314 


Lorp CusHENDUN 
London 
P.R.A. (27) 95 


Sir E. Howarp 
Washington 
No. 364 


Sir W. TyRRELL 
Paris 


No. 303 


Sir E. Howarpb 
Washington 
No. 405 


To Sir E. Howarp 
Washington 
No. 390 


DATE 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


14 


15 


19 


20 


22 


25 


28 


Mar. 5 


MAIN SUBJECT 


revision of Statute of Permanent Court 
of International Justice at which questions 
of majority decision and U.S. accession 
may arise. 


French Ambassador states M. Briand 
considers conference on maritime law 
should not meet before Preparatory Com- 
mission for the Disarmament Conference 
completed its work: M. de Fleuriau was 
informed H.M.G. considered that deadlock 
on naval limitation should not delay work 
on military and air questions. 


Record of conversation with Mr. Lippmann 
who thought naval question could be 
settled by a ‘Naval Holiday’. 


Record of conversation of Feb. 11 with 
M. Colban of the League of Nations 
Disarmament Section who _ suggested 
Preparatory Commission should discuss 
Soviet draft disarmament convention and 
German proposal for publicity relating to 
armaments: discusses British attitude and 
problem of British reluctance to limit 
material. 


Objects to definition of contraband in 
No. 357: no action should be taken with- 
out Instructions. 


Will act as instructed in No. 367: in 
speaking to Mr. Hoover will adhere 
to views on belligerent rights in No. 361. 


Records conversation with American 
Ambassador who was. informed of 
British misgivings about an early confer- 
ence on maritime law. 


Memorandum discussing policy to be 
adopted at Preparatory Commission, 
especially in relation to limitation of 
material and publicity. 


Discusses articles by Mr. Buell of the 
Foreign Policy Association and by Mr. 
Lippmann urging early Anglo-American 
naval agreement. 


Transmits memo. of Feb. 22 by Air 
Attaché pointing out that it is considered 
in France that a powerful air force is 
required for security. 


With reference to a report from San 
Francisco discusses general improvement 
in feeling towards G.B. in U.S.A. 


Records conversation on Feb. 19 between 
Mr. Selby and Belgian Ambassador who 
believed Mr. Hoover would seek good 
relations with H.M.G. 
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666 


667 


375 


376 


378 


379 


381 


EA. VI 


NO. AND NAME 


Sir E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tel. No. 128 


Lorp CusHENDUN 
London 
P.R.A. (27) 100 


To Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 


Tel. No. 21 


To Sir E. Howarp 
Washington 
No. 430 


Mr. CADOGAN 
Foreign Office 


Sir E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tel. No. 143 


Mr. CADOGAN 
Foreign Office 


MARQUESS OF SALISBURY 


London 
C.P. 91(29) 


To Sir E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tel. No. 170 


To Sir E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tel. No. 171 


Sir C. Hurst 
Foreign Office 
No. 2 


Sr E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tel. No. 159 


DATE 


Mar. 8 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


13 


14 


14 


17 


22 


26 


26 


26 


28 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Senator Moses has informed Sir M. Low of 
Morning Post that Mr. Hoover wished for 
early naval disarmament conference. 


Memorandum arguing against views of 
War Office opposing limitation of war 
material in disarmament convention. 


Message for Sir C. Hurst suggesting 
Statute of Permanent Court should be 
amended to provide for appointment of 
judge from a Dominion without affecting 
principle of common British nationality. 


Records conversation between Sir V. 
Wellesley and Sir A. Balfour of Federation 
of British Industries on alleged anti- 
British views of Mr. Hoover, and possible 
American economic offensive against G.B. 


Memorandum pointing out political 
consequences of negative attitude of 
Service Depts. on disarmament and 
urging H.M.G. should propose limitation 
by programmes. 


Has spoken to Mr. Hoover on Mar. 16 on 
lines of Nos. 361 and 369 on belligerent 
rights: he expressed desire for cordial 
Anglo-American relations. 


Minute annexing memo. of Mar. 18 by 
Admiral Kelly on conversations with 
Count Bernstorff on Mar. 11 and with 
M. Colban and French naval delegate on 
prospects for disarmament. 


Report of Cabinet Committee on Policy on 
Reduction and Limitation of Armaments: 
British delegate to Preparatory Commis- 
sion should not oppose proposals for mili- 
tary and air disarmament agreed by other 
Powers and could propose limitation by 
programmes. 


Instructions to inform Mr. Stimson, U.S. 
Secretary of State, or Mr. Castle of 
British policy at Preparatory Commission 
and to obtain views of U.S. Govt. on 
suggested limitation by programmes. 


Explains that H.M.G. are consulting U.S. 
Govt. on proposed limitation by pro- 
grammes with a view to its application to 
navies. 


Reports negotiations at Geneva leading to 
agreement on draft protocol for adherence 
of U.S. to Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice. 


Reports communication of British views on 
disarmament in Nos. 383-4 to Mr. Castle 
who said he must consult Mr. Stimson. 
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673 


674 


676 


681 


682 


684 


687 


689 


690 


694 


387 


389 


391 


392 


393 


394 


395 


396 


397 


398 


399 


NO. AND NAME 


To Sir E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tel. No. 180 


Mr. CRAIGIE 
Foreign Office 


Sir E. Howarp 
Washington 


Sir E. HowArpD 
Washington 
Tel. No. 170 


RECORD OF MEETING 


Foreign Office 


Srr E. Howarp 
Washington 
No. 675 


To Sir E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tel. No. 191 


To Sr E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tel. No. 200 


To Sir E. HowarpD 
Washington 
Tel. No. 201 


Sir E. Howarp 
Washington 
No. 723 


Sir E. HowARD 
Washington 
Tel. No. 193 


Mr. PATTESON 


Geneva 
Tel. No. 21 L.N. 


Mr. PATTESON 


Geneva 
Tel. No. 22 L.N. 


DATE 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


3 


II 


I5 


16 


MAIN SUBJECT 


With reference to point made by Mr. Castle 
in No. 386 explains likely procedure at 
Preparatory Commission in relation to 
limitation by programmes. 


Record of conversation with Mr. Atherton, 
U.S. Chargé d’Affaires, who thought early 
conference on belligerent rights unlikely. 


Letter to Sir A. Chamberlain: on Mar. 28 
Mr. Castlesuggested agreement on belliger- 
ent rights could be based on free passage 
for foodstuffs and raw materials. 


Reports conversation with Mr. Stimson 
who did not think suggestion in No. 383 
for limitation by programmes would be 
acceptable to Preparatory Commission. 


Record of meeting on possible signature 
by the units of the British Empire of the 
Optional Clause of the Statute of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. 


Considers Mr. Lippmann’s proposal in No. 
365 for a naval holiday is only a make- 
shift and that agreement on belligerent 
rights would be ultimately more valuable. 


Refers to No. 390 and gives further 
explanation of British suggestion for 
limitation by programmes. H.M.G. are 
anxious to avoid public discussion of naval 
question prior to Anglo-U.S. consultation. 


Reuter report indicates that Mr. Gibson 
is taking to Geneva new plan for classifica- 
tion of warships. 


Refers to Nos. 393-4: gives discretion 
to indicate to State Dept. H.M.G.’s 
anxiety to avoid discussion of new naval 
proposals without prior consultation. 


Refers to Nos. 374 and 378: transmits 
and endorses views of Commercial Coun- 
sellor that Mr. Hoover is likely to desire 
friendly relations with H.M.G. but British 
trade may sufter from American expansion. 


Refers to Nos. 394-5: Mr. Stimson states 
U.S. Delegation is taking no new pro- 
posals on naval disarmament to Geneva. 


Message from Lord Cushendun reporting 
opening of meeting of Preparatory Com- 
mission. 


Message from Admiral Kelly for Admiralty 
reporting conversation on Apr. 15 with 
Admiral Jones on lines of possible naval 


agreement. 
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708 
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712 


712 


401 


410 


NO. AND NAME 


Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 24 L.N. 


To Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 32 


Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 


Tel. No. 30 L.N. 


To Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 33 


Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 


Tel. No. 32 L.N. 


Sr E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tel. No. 205 


Lorp CusHENDUN 
Geneva 
No. 1 L.N.C.C. 


Lorp CusHENDUN 
Geneva 


Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 35 L.N. 


To Srr E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tel. No. 217 


Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 39 L.N. 


DATE 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


17 


18 


19 


20 


20 


20 


20 


20 


22 


22 


23 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Message from Mr. Steward for Sir A. Wil- 
lert: Admiral Kelly’s conversation with 
Admiral Jones on naval disarmament is 
very secret. 


Message from Admiralty for Admiral 
Kelly referring to No. 399: Admiral Jones 
may be informed that Cabinet might 
accept convention based on cruiser ton- 
nages now projected. 


Message from Lord Cushendun referring 
to No. 401: Admiral Kelly has spoken to 
Admiral Jones who indicated Lord 
Cushendun should discuss naval question 
with Mr. Gibson. 


Refers to No. 402: recent conversation 
with Mr. Kellogg was personal: considers 
agreement with U.S. Govt. on naval 
programme is possible: Lord Cushendun 
should sound Mr. Gibson informally. 


Message from Lord Cushendun reporting 
discussion by Preparatory Commission on 
Apr. 20 on chemical warfare: requests 
authority to announce H.M.G. will ratify 
Geneva gas protocol. 


Mr. Castle has told Mr. Campbell of U.S. 
hopes that proposals on estimating equiva- 
lent tonnage in U.S. memo. of Apr. 20 
could form basis of agreement on limiting 
auxiliary vessels. 


Refers to Nos. 399 and 401-2 and discusses 
advisability of holding naval conversa- 
tions with Mr. Gibson: transmits record 
by Admiral Kelly of conversation with 
Admiral Jones on Apr. 15 on lines of 
possible naval agreement. 


Letter to Sir A. Chamberlain reporting on 
exploratory conversations on naval ques- 
tion between Mr. Craigie and Mr. Gibson 
and Mr. Wilson on Apr. 16-17: discusses 
future procedure. 


Message from Lord Cushendun reporting 
conversation on Apr. 21 with Mr. Gibson 
and Mr. Wilson who outlined speech to be 
made to Preparatory Commission on Apr. 
22 and stated Mr. Hoover desired naval 
agreement with H.M.G. based on evalua- 
tion of comparative strength. 


Instructions to thank Mr. Stimson for 
communication on naval matters (see No. 
405) and to express agreement with Mr. 
Gibson’s statement of Apr. 22. 


Message from Lord Cushendun reporting 
that on Apr. 21 Sir E. Drummond was 
urged to avoid early naval discussion in 
Preparatory Commission. 
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714 


715 


716 


716 


718 


719 


723 


726 


727 


728 


411 


412 


413 


414 


415 


416 


417 


418 


419 


420 


421 


NO. AND NAME 


To Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 


Tel. No. 40 


To Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 41 


Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 


Tel. No. 40 L.N. 


Sir E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tel. No. 207 


Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 


Tel. No. 42 L.N. 


Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 


Tel. No. 43 L.N. 


To Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 


Tel. No. 46 


Sir E. HowarpD 
Washington 
Tel. No. 210 

To Mr. PATTESON 


Geneva 
Tel. No. 50 


Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 


Tel. No. 45 L.N. 


Note oF MEETING 
Foreign Office 


DATE 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


23 


23 


23 


23 


24 


24 


24 


25 


25 


25 


25 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Message for Lord Cushendun referring to 
No. 404: instructions to avoid announcing 
H.M.G.’s decision on Geneva gas protocol 
in No. 412 pending receipt of Dominion 
views. 


Message for Lord Cushendun: H.M.G.’s 
decision to ratify Geneva gas protocol may 
be communicated to Preparatory Com- 
mission: expresses views of H.M.G. on 
provisions on chemical warfare in draft 
disarmament convention. 


Message from Lord Cushendun reporting 
conversation with Mr. Gibson who would 
support proposal to postpone naval dis- 
cussion by Preparatory Commission: Mr. 
Craigie has discussed principles of Ameri- 
can proposals for estimating equivalent 
tonnage with Mr. Gibson who hoped 
British Minister could negotiate with Mr. 
Hoover. 


Has communicated message on naval 
disarmament in No. 409 to Mr. Hoover 
who seemed satisfied, and addressed note 
to Mr. Stimson. 


Message from Lord Cushendun discussing 
implications of recent tendency for Pre- 
paratory Commission to take decisions 
by majority vote. 


Message from Lord Cushendun: Admiral 
Jones has explained to Admiral Kelly 
relation of Mr. Gibson’s proposals on 
equivalent tonnage to those previously 
discussed. 


Message for Lord Cushendun: Cabinet 
consider Mr. Gibson’s views on naval 
disarmament in No. 413 hopeful, but 
preparatory work should precede further 
discussions: visit to Washington by British 
Minister is favoured. 


Reports conversation with Mr. Stimson 
who gave further explanation of Mr. 
Gibson’s proposals on naval disarmament. 


Message for Lord Cushendun referring to 
No. 415 and suggesting attitude to be 
adopted in case of majority vote by 
Preparatory Commission. 


Message from Admiral Kelly for Ad- 
miralty reporting: (1) Japanese views on 
classification of warships: (ii) American 
proposal for calculating equivalent 
tonnage: (iii) danger arising from 
German armoured cruisers. 


Note of meeting on possible reservations 
to British signature of the Optional 
Clause. 
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737 


423 


424 


429 


431 


432 


NO. AND NAME 


Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 47 L.N. 


BRIGADIER TEMPERLEY 
Geneva 


Sir E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tel. No. 220 

To Sir E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tel. No. 227 


Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 


DATE 


Apr. 26 


Apr. 29 


May 1 


May |! 


May 1 


Tel. Unnumbered L.N. 


Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 


Tel. No. 57 L.N. 


To Str E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tel. No. 232 


Sir E. Howarp 
Washington 
No. 222 


Sir E. Howarp 
Washington 
No. 857 


Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 64 L.N. 


Srr E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tel. No. 226 


Str E. Howarp 
Washington 
No. 8go 


To Srr J. Titey 
Tokyo 
No. 222 


May 1 


May 3 


May 3 


May 3 


May 7 


May 7 


May 9 


May 15 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Message from Lord Cushendun: U.S. 
Delegation are being urged not to 
communicate formula on equivalent ton- 
nage to other Delegations for fear of con- 
troversy. 


Memorandum suggesting German aim at 
Preparatory Commission is to secure 
French concessions. 


Warns against British statements which 
might provoke big-navy propagandists in 
US. 


Instructions to express to Mr. Stimson 
H.M.G.’s hope that U.S. proposal on 
equivalent tonnage will lead to agree- 
ment but will not be made public until 
two Govts. have exchanged views. 


Message from Mr. Craigie for Sir V. 
Wellesley arguing against a démarche in 
Washington on naval question before 
end of session of Preparatory Commission. 


Message from Lord Cushendun referring 
to No. 425: as other Delegations have been 
told H.M.G. have no special information 
on American proposal on equivalent ton- 
nage it would be embarrassing to be 
informed. 


Refers to No. 427 and agrees with views 
on communication of American proposal 
on equivalent tonnage. 


Has communicated views in No. 425 on 
Anglo-American discussion of American 
proposal on equivalent tonnage to Mr. 
Stimson who agreed. 


Considers reaction of American public 
opinion to Mr. Gibson’s policy at Geneva 
indicates desire for naval agreement with 


G.B. 


Message from Mr. Cadogan reporting 
adjournment of Preparatory Commission 
on May 6: Mr. Gibson gave no further 
details on plan for evaluating tonnage. 


Since Preparatory Commission has ad- 
journed suggests Mr. Stimson need not be 
asked to delay communicating proposal 
for evaluating tonnage. 


Reports conversation with Mr. Stimson on 
prospects of an Anglo-American naval 
agreement. 


Records conversation with Japanese 
Ambassador who hoped H.M. and U.S. 
Govts. would take no decisions on naval 
disarmament without consulting his Govt. 
who could not accept 5:5:3 ratio for 
cruisers. 
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752 


753 


754 
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435 


436 


437 


438 


439 


441 


442 


443 


445 


NO. AND NAME 


Sir A. WILLERT 
Foreign Office 


DATE 


May 22 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Memorandum recording views of Ameri- 
can press correspondents on Mr. Hoover’s 
desire for good relations with H.M.G. 


CHAPTER V 


British signature of the Optional Clause 


NO. AND NAME 


Mr. A. HENDERSON 
Foreign Office 


VIsCOUNT CECIL 
Foreign Office 


Sir R. Linpsay 
Foreign Office 


Mr. A. HENDERSON 
The Hague 


FOREIGN OFFICE 
O.C.(29) 13 


AIDE-MEMOIRE 
O.C. (29)19 


VISCOUNT CECIL 
Geneva 


No. 49 L.N.A. 


Mr. MALKIN 
Foreign Office 


Mr. A. HENDERSON 
Foreign Office 
‘No. 970—-B 


Mr. A. HENDERSON 
Foreign Ofhice 


C.P. 359(29) 
Srr E. HowArD 


Washington 
Tel. No. 589 


DATE 


July 24 


July 29 


Aug. 22 


Aug. 27 


Sept. 25 


Nov. I 


Nov. 19 


Dec. 4 


Dec. 16 


July 24—December 31, 1929 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Introductory note embodying Foreign 
Office memorandum of July 3, 1929, on 
the Optional Clause and possible reserves 
to British signature of it. 


Memorandum proposing revised form of 
British acceptance of the Optional Clause. 


Minute annexing draft recommendations 
on British policy on arbitration, security 
and disarmament at Assembly of League 
of Nations. 


Minute to Prime Minister requesting 
instructions in respect of annexed corres- 
pondence with Dominions on signature 
of the Optional Clause. 


Note on the Optional Clause annexing 
draft telegram opposing reservations to 
signature proposed by Australian Govt. 


Memorandum summarizing and com- 
menting on correspondence with Domin- 
ions on Optional Clause. 


Aide-mémoire setting out conclusions of 
conference with Dominion representatives 
on signature of Optional Clause. 


Reports discussions at Geneva with 
Dominion delegates on declaration on 
signature of the Optional Clause. 


Note discussing future British policy on 
bilateral arbitration treaties since signa- 
ture of the Optional Clause. 


Memorandum arguing against views of 
Naval Staff that signature of Optional 
Clause dangerously _ restricts future 
British exercise of belligerent rights. 


Memorandum proposing that bilateral 
arbitration treaties should be concluded 
pending signature of the General Act. 


Press reports state that in Cmd. 3452 
H.M.G. interpret Kellogg Pact as meaning 
that there will be no neutral Powers in 
future wars. 
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792 


796 


797 


at 


NO. AND NAME 


447 Sir E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tel. No. 590 
448 To Sm E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tel. No. 648 
449 Sir E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tel. No. 597 
450 To Sir E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tel. No. 668 
451 Srr E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tel. No. 612 
452 Sm E. Howarp 
Washington 
Tel. No. 618 
APPENDIx J 
Foreign Office 
APPENDIX II 
C.P. 40(29) 
APPENDIX III 
B.R. 82 


DATE 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Apr. 


Feb. 


16 


18 


- 20 


. 23 


. 28 


31 


13 


Mar. 6 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Mr. Stimson states agitation caused by 
press reports of British interpretation 
of Kellogg Pact may prejudice vote in 
Senate on U.S. accession to The Hague 
Court. 


Press reports referred to in No. 446 
misinterpret H.M.G.’s statement which 
discussed belligerent rights as between 
members of the League. 


Sets out difficulties of explaining inter- 
pretation of British views on belligerent 
rights in No. 448 in U.S.A. 


Gives further explanation of British 
views on effect of signing Optional 
Clause on belligerent rights: agrees that 
no explanations in U.S.A. are necessary. 


Has communicated copy of Cmd. 3452 on 
signature of Optional Clause to State 
Dept. for communication to President. 


Has thanked Mr. Stimson for press state- 
ment of Dec. 30 that Cmd. 3452 had not 
argued that there would be no neutrals 
in a future war. 


Memorandum on the foreign policy of His 
Majesty’s Government in continuation of 
the appendices to Volumes III and IV. 


First report of the Sub-committee of the 
Committee of Imperial Defence on 
Belligerent Rights on renewal of arbitra- 
tion treaties. 


Second Report of the Sub-committee of 
the Committee of Imperial Defence on 
Belligerent Rights on maritime belligerent 
rights. 
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CHAPTER I 


Correspondence on European affairs: the 
Committee of Experts on Reparations 


December 21, 1928—June 7, 1929 


No. 1 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir E. Howard! (Washington) 
No. 467 Telegraphic [C 9561/49/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, December 21, 1928, 9 p.m. 


My telegram No. 464? (of December 21st. Reparations). 

It is proposed that if all the six governments concerned? agree, you should 
inform the State Department on their behalf of the communiqué transmitted 
in my telegram No. 466+ and at the same time ascertain their views as to 
American participation in the terms set out in the next paragraph. No action 
should of course be taken by you till agreement has been reached between 
the six governments and you have been so informed ina subsequent telegram. 

The action you should then take is as follows. You should hand in to the 
State Department the texts (both in French and English) of the communiqué 
and of the terms of reference and you should explain that you have been 
instructed to do so on behalf of the Belgian, French, German, Italian and 
Japanese governments as well as the British government. You should then 
enquire in the name of the same governments whether the United States 
government are ready to agree that American experts should take part in 
the work of proposed committee and whether, if so, United States govern- 
ment are ready to propose the names of American experts. 

You should explain that if the United States government agree the experts 
proposed will be appointed jointly by the Reparation Commission and the 
German government. If, on the other hand, the United States government 


1 H.M. Ambassador at Washington. 

2 See Volume V, No. 307. 

3 i.e. the British, Belgian, French, German, Italian and Japanese Governments. 

* Not printed. The communiqué was issued on December 22 and the English text is 
printed in Documents on International Affairs 1928, pp. 55-6. Telegram No. 466 further trans- 
mitted the text of the terms of reference of the proposed committee of experts on reparations 
printed in Cmd. 3343 of 1929, Report of the Committee of Experts on Reparations, p. 3. 

$ With reference to the present telegram Sir A. Chamberlain informed Sir E. Howard in 
Foreign Office telegram No. 471 to Washington of December 22: ‘French Government 
state that all Governments are now agreed and you should therefore act as instructed as soon 
as possible.’ 
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should prefer to leave the choice to the governments of the six Powers (France, 
Great Britain, Belgium, Italy, Japan and Germany) the latter will agree on 
the choice of the American experts to be invited. In that case also the experts 
will be appointed jointly by the Reparation Commission and the German 
government. 

You should inform your French, Belgian, Italian, German and Japanese 
colleagues that you have been instructed to make this démarche on their 
behalf with the concurrence of their respective governments.® 

Repeated to Paris No. 179 (by bag), Berlin No. 109, Rome No. 231 and 
Brussels No. 57. 


6 Sir E. Howard was further informed in Foreign Office telegram No. 468 of December 
21: ‘In carrying out your instructions you should bear in mind that you are acting on behalf 
of six governments and you will therefore be unable to furnish any explanations or answer 
any questions. For your guidance however you should realize that we and presumably the 
other five governments hope that the United States government will raise no questions at all.” 


No. 2 
Letter from Sir W. Tyrrell! (Parts) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
[C 9411 [969/18] 
Copy 
Private and Personal PARIS, December 21, 1928 


My dear Chief, 

It was very good of you to send me such a long and interesting letter? which 
will be very helpful to me in my conversations here. First, let me congratulate 
you on what has been done at Lugano. The main thing was to re-establish 
contact among the three who really matter, that is, yourself, Briand and 
Stresemann. This contact should enable you to conduct to a successful end 
the negotiations with regard to evacuation.‘ This latter will be considerably 
promoted by the settlement of the expert committee, which is now merely 
a matter of hours. 

2. I was very glad to see that Briand contemplates complete liquidation 
of the evacuation question, but I cannot help feeling that he is slightly 
optimistic in assuming that he has sufficient backing here to carry his point. 
In all my conversations here I have concentrated on this question of evacua- 
tion and never failed to urge that our public opinion is becoming exceedingly 
impatient, not only on the ground that it is a futile means of security but also 


t H.M. Ambassador at Paris. 

2 See Volume V, No. 292. 

3 The fifty-third session of the Council of the League of Nations was held at Lugano from 
December 10-15, 1928. The minutes of this session are printed in League of Nations Official 
Journal, January 1929: see also Cmd. 3270 of 1929. For Sir A. Chamberlain’s conversations 
there with M. Briand and Dr. Stresemann, respectively French and German Ministers for 
Foreign Affairs, see Volume V, Nos. 287, 292 and 521. 

4 Of the occupied area of the Rhineland. 
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from a sense that we are more or less morally bound to give effect to it 
vis-a-vis of the Germans, but I have found a very strong current here running 
against the Germans, mainly due to their foolish speeches which have re- 
started French suspicion as regards the sincerity of the Germans. I have gone 
bail wherever I could for the straightforwardness of Stresemann who I 
honestly think is not playing a game, but it is also realised here that his 
position is considerably weakened and that he no longer has that grasp on 
the direction of affairs which he has hitherto displayed. 

3. I am equally convinced though, that if the reparation question can be 
got out of the way by producing a scheme which promises finality, the chief 
obstacle to French assent to a complete evacuation of the Rhineland will have 
been removed, but I also fear that if there is no such success attending the 
efforts of the experts’ committee the French will not be very amenable as 
regards evacuation. 

4. Dufour’ came to see me yesterday and I spoke to him very much on 
the lines indicated in your letter, and I shall not fail to take the same line 
with Hoesch.® 

5. Whenever I have touched upon evacuation with Poincaré’ he has told 
me that Gilbert® had advised him that the presence of our troops in the 
Rhineland was a very powerful lever to induce the Germans to come to a 
settlement with regard to reparations. I have replied that if that be the case, 
I hoped that when a reparation settlement had been achieved the French 
would give up that weapon of pressure, and I did not find Poincaré dissenting. 

6. There are persistent rumours that the parliamentary position of the 
Government is shaky. I personally do not believe that there will be any 
ministerial crisis as long as the reparations are unsettled because there is a 
general conviction that Poincaré is the only man here who can carry the 
negotiations to a successful issue, but the unknown factor in French politics 
remains their passion for change, and the present stability of the franc is 
a sore temptation to politicians here to indulge that passion. 

7. I was very disappointed not to see you and Lady Chamberlain on your 
way back, but for your sake I was glad, as it saved you fatigue. 

8. My wife and Ann? join me in wishing you and yours a Merry Christmas 
and a happy New Year. I hope it will bring you restored health and renewed 
success in your policy, which I am sorry to say I do not think is sufficiently 
appreciated at home. My promise to you for the coming year is to give you 
whatever help I can in the promotion of it. I sum it up invariably to people 
here in the short phrase that our objective is peace and settlement in Europe, 
and that we can only achieve that by a hearty co-operation between England, 
France and Germany. This policy I am confident is finding more and more 


Ss Herr Dufour-Feronce was an Under Secretary-General of the League of Nations and 
Director of the Section of International Bureaux and Intellectual Co-operation. 

6 Herr von Hoesch was German Ambassador at Paris, 

7 President of the French Council of Ministers. 

8 Mr. Parker Gilbert was Agent General for Reparation Payments. 

® Presumably Miss Anne Tyrrell. 


adherents in this country. Its complete success will largely depend upon 
a satisfactory solution of reparations. 
Yours sincerely, 
W. TYRRELL 


No. 3 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir W. Tyrrell (Paris) 


No. 2894 [C 9567/41 /3] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 22, 1928 
Sir, 

With reference to your despatch No. 2005! (50/56/1928) of December 3rd 
and paragraph 3 of your telegram No. 201? of December grd regarding the 
withdrawal of military control from Austria, I assume that the report of the 
Allied Military Committee of Versailles (containing the reservation made by 
the British delegate) has now been officially approved by the Ambassadors’ 
Conference and that it is, therefore, now too late to suggest any alterations 
therein. 

2. As regards the draft letter from the Ambassadors’ Conference to the 
League of Nations which is now in course of preparation, I would draw Your 
Excellency’s attention to Lord Crewe’s despatches Nos. 17913 (140/72/1927) 
and 21813 (570/28/1927) of August 17th and October 27th 1927, and to 
previous correspondence regarding the withdrawal of military control in 
Hungary and Bulgaria. As you are no doubt aware, it was the desire of His 
Majesty’s Government that the letters to the League of Nations in these two 
cases should be so worded as not to give any impression that it was, in the 
opinion of the Conference, desirable for the League to institute an investiga- 
tion on assuming responsibility for the enforcement of the military clauses 
of the Treaties of Trianon and Neuilly.‘ 


1 This covering despatch (not preserved in Foreign Office archives) transmitted a copy of 
report No. 143/2 of November 28 from the Allied Military Committee of Versailles to the 
Conference of Ambassadors submitting a draft letter in which the Conference should send 
to the League of Nations the final report (not preserved in Foreign Office archives) of January 
31, 1928, of the Organ of Liquidation of the Military Interallied Commission of Control in 
Austria. The Committee’s report, in particular, drew attention to four points in regard to 
which the disarmament of Austria as laid down in the peace treaty of Saint-Germain 
(printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 112, pp. 317-498) was considered incomplete. 
See Volume V, Nos. 255 and 275. 2 V. op. cit., No. 255. 

3 Lord Crewe had been H.M. Ambassador at Paris from December 1922 to July 1928. 
These despatches, not preserved in Foreign Office archives, transmitted copies of the final 
reports of the Military Interallied Commission of Control in Hungary and of the Organ of 
Liquidation of the Military Interallied Commission of Control in Bulgaria respectively. 
For the letters of August 16, 1927, with annexed note, and of December 31, 1927, respec- 
tively, wherein the Conference of Ambassadors transmitted these reports to the League of 
Nations see League of Nations Official Journal, September 1927, pp. 1058-9, and March 1928, 
p. 324: cf. Volume III, No. 286. 

4 The Hungarian and Bulgarian peace treaties are printed in British and Foreign State 
Papers, vol. 113, pp. 486-645, and vol. 112, pp. 781-895, respectively. 
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3. Now that the Organ of Liquidation has been withdrawn from Vienna 
His Majesty’s Government are again anxious that the Council of the League 
should feel under no obligation to institute an investigation into the state 
of Austria’s disarmament. The text of the letter from the Allied Military 
Committee of Versailles to the Ambassadors’ Conference, enclosed in your 
despatch under reference, emphasises, however, to such a degree the various 
delinquencies of the Austrian Government, most of which are of very minor 
importance, and expatiates thereon in such detail that it would appear to 
imply the necessity or at least the desirability of the undertaking of such an 
investigation by the League. 

4. When the Commission of Control was withdrawn from Hungary the 
Allied Military Committee of Versailles submitted a similarly detailed report 
to the Ambassadors’ Conference and the French Government desired that 
its substance should be incorporated in the letter to the League of Nations. 
To this proposal, however, His Majesty’s Government could not agree, 
although it was finally decided, as a concession to the French Government, 
to agree to the incorporation of that part of the report dealing with recruiting 
in a separate note which was attached as an annex to the final letter to the 
League of Nations. 

5. In drafting the present letter to the League of Nations you should make 
it quite clear that His Majesty’s Government are not prepared to acquiesce 
in the incorporation of the report of the Allied Military Committee of Ver- 
sailles. Nor would it be desirable for you, on the analogy of the Note on 
Hungarian disarmament (see preceding paragraph) to agree even that the 
four points, to which the Allied Military Committee of Versailles’ report calls 
particular attention, should be attached to the Conference’s letter as an 
annex, The enumeration of these four points has all along been, it is under- 
stood, resisted by the British Member of the Allied Military Committee of 
Versailles on the ground that the allegations they contain are largely hypo- 
thetical and in any case are sufficiently dealt with in the general conclusions 
of the Final Report of the Liquidation Organ. It is undesirable, therefore, 
that the Conference should go out of its way to make itself directly responsible 
for them vis-a-vis the League of Nations. 

6. Lastly, if it is desired that the note to the Council of the League should 
contain some sort of warning to the effect that Austria has not completely 
fulfilled her disarmament obligations, you should be careful to ensure that 
this warning should be couched in language similar to, and certainly not 
stronger than, that used in the last sentence of the Conference’s Notes of 
16th August 1927 and 31st December 1927 regarding the disarmament of 
Hungary and Bulgaria respectively. 

Iam, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State) 
C. Howarp Sirus 


s A senior member of the Central Department of the Foreign Office. 


No. 4 


Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received December 25, 9 a.m.) 


No. 417 Telegraphic [C 9668/49/18] 
Immediate WASHINGTON, December 24, 1928, 4.48 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 471.! 

After informing my interested colleagues of what I had been instructed to 
do I handed communiqué and committee’s terms of reference to Secretary 
of State? this morning at the same time enquiring in terms of your telegram 
No. 4673 whether United States government agree to American experts taking 
part in work of proposed committee. 

Secretary of State asked for no further explanations but went round at once 
to see the President. 

This afternoon he. . .5 to me that President had no objection whatever to 
American experts serving on the committee but that he felt these experts had 
better be invited by the six governments directly interested and he also felt 
that as direct interest of United States government in reparations settlement 
was so small it would be a mistake if an American were to be invited to 
preside over the committee. Otherwise he said the President had no com- 
ments to offer. 

I understand a short communiqué in the sense of first part of President’s 
reply will be given to the Press this evening.® 

I have informed my colleagues of above. 


t See No. 1, note 5. 2 Mr. Frank B. Kellogg. 3 No. 1. 
4 Mr. Calvin Coolidge. 
5S The text as received is here uncertain. The text as sent here read: ‘... he told me’ 


(Washington Embassy archives: F.O. 115/3316). 
6 See Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States 1928, vol. ii, p. 881. 


No. 5 


Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received December 25, 9 a.m.) 


No. 418 Telegraphic [C 9669/49/18] 
WASHINGTON, December 24, 1928, 7 p.m. 

My immediately preceding telegram.! 

Mr. Kellogg also told me that though United States government would 
not wish to be more closely connected publicly with the setting up of com- 
mittee he would have no objection to using his offices privately to persuade 
any American chosen by the six governments to serve on it. Apart from 

1 No. 4. 
6 


Mr. Owen Young,? who he seemed to think unquestionably the most suitable 
person, he especially mentioned Mr. Jeremiah Smith} of Boston as an excel- 
lent man. Other names he mentioned were Messrs. Gates, McGarra,* and 
Garrard Winston of New York, Mr. Robinson of California,’ who has done 
work on one of the post-war international committees (he was not sure 
which), and Mr. Nelson Perkins® of Boston. He told me in strict confidence 
that the President would have no objection to Mr. Mellon’ and himself 
(Secretary of State) using what private influence they could in this sense. 


2 Mr. Owen Young, Deputy Chairman of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, had 
been a member of the First Committee of experts appointed by the Reparation Commission 
in 1923 and Agent General for Reparation Payments ad interim. 

3 Commiussioner-General of the League of Nations Financial Commission for Hungary 
1924-6. 

4 The reference was presumably to Mr. Gates W. McGarrah of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York. 

5 Mr. G. B. Winston, Under-Secretary of the U.S. Treasury 1923-7, was Secretary of the 
American Debt Funding Commission; Mr. H. M. Robinson had been Chairman of the 
American delegation to the League of Nations Economic Conference of May 1927. 

6 Mr. T. N. Perkins had been the U.S. citizen on the Reparation Commission 1924-6. 

7 Secretary of the U.S. Treasury. 


No. 6 
Sir H. Rumbold: (Berlin) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received December 31) 
No. 985 [C 9817/969/18] 
Confidential BERLIN, December 24, 1928 


Sir, 

In your memorandum of the 13th instant? regarding the conversations 
which you had had with M. Briand and Herr Stresemann during the recent 
Council Meeting at Lugano, you said that for the first time you had the 
impression that Herr Stresemann felt his position in Germany to be less 
strong than it had been. This impression was, I think, certainly accurate at 
the time Herr Stresemann went to Lugano for the meeting of the Council. 

2. Shortly after resuming charge of his Department after several months 
absence, Herr Stresemann was called upon to make a speech in the Reichs- 
tag} which will be fresh in your memory. I was present on the occasion and 
can bear witness to the fact that he was personally very well received whust 
his speech, insisting as it did, inter alia, on Germany’s Juridical right to the 
evacuation of the Rhineland, found universal acceptance in this country. 
Then came your answer in Parliament*+ which was almost immediately 


! H.M. Ambassador at Berlin. 

2 See Volume V, enclosure in No. 287. 

3 For this speech of November 19, see Documents on International Affairs 1928, pp. 49-50, 
and The Times, November 20, 1928, pp. 15 and 16. 

¢ Sir A. Chamberlain’s reply on December 3 to Mr. Rennie Smith, Member of Parlia- 
ment for Penistone, is printed in Parl. Debs., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 223, cols. 823-4. 
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followed by M. Briand’s speech’ in the Chamber of Deputies on the same 
subject. Both statements were opposed to the German thesis that the condi- 
tions laid down in Article 4316 had been fulfilled by Germany who was, in 
consequence, entitled to the evacuation of the Rhineland forthwith. The 
Germans, who were still brooding over the abortive Anglo-French naval 
compromise,’ saw in your and M. Briand’s utterances fresh proof of an united 
front directed against Germany. 

g. On the eve of Herr Stresemann’s departure for Lugano he received the 
visits of the leaders of the various parties in the Reichstag who came to 
demand an explanation of the discrepancy between his view of Article 431 
of the Versailles Treaty and that taken by you and M. Briand. I am informed 
that the National Liberals were particularly insistent in their enquiries, 
pointing out that whilst Herr Stresemann’s meetings with you and M. Briand 
were all very well in their way and had led from time to time to soothing 
assurances, they had produced very little of a satisfactory nature to Germany 
from a practical point of view, and did not account for the present divergence 
of view on the evacuation question. Matters, they said, could not go on like 
that and Herr Stresemann left for Lugano, so to speak, under a cloud. I learn 
from an excellent source that even his family were seriously concerned and 
considered that his political position had been shaken. 

4. The recent election of Herr Kaas to the leadership of the Centre Party 
was also a source of anxiety to Herr Stresemann and his friends, for there 
have for some time been reports that Herr Kaas might succeed Herr Strese- 
mann if the latter’s health were to break down finally. I learn, confidentially, 
from the Nuncio, however, that there is no truth in these reports. Herr Kaas’ 
election to the leadership of the Centre Party was due to party exigencies. 
Not only had he no desire for such a strenuous task as the leadership of his 
party, but he wanted to have only light work for the next two or three years 
owing to his having undergone a serious operation quite recently. However 
that may be, Herr Stresemann not only left Berlin in an unfavourable atmo- 
sphere, but he was uncertain as to what he would be able to achieve at 
Lugano. 

5. Then came the Chancellor’s speech at the Press Dinner on the 12th 
December.® This was received with enthusiasm by all Germans of whatever 
party and was described as ‘stiffening for Herr Stresemann at Lugano’, 
though such a description might be taken as a reflexion on Herr Stresemann 
himself in the sense that he needed stiffening. Finally M. Zaleski played 
straight into Herr Stresemann’s hands by reading his statement about the 
activities in Polish Upper Silesia of the German Volksbund.? Whilst no one 
doubts Herr Stresemann’s genuine anger on listening to M. Zaleski’s state- 


5 For M. Briand’s speech on December 4, see The Times, December 5, 1928, p. 13. 

6 Of the Treaty of Versailles. 

7 See Volume V, Chapter IIT, passim. 

8 For Herr Hermann Miiller’s speech see The Times, December 14, 1928, p. 13. 

®° This speech regarding the German People’s Union in Upper Silesia on December 15 
by the Polish Minister for Foreign Affairs and Dr. Stresemann’s reply are printed in League 
of Nations Official Journal, January 1929, pp. 68-70: cf. Volume V, Nos. 299, 303 and 305. 
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ment, he was not the man to lose the opportunity of giving vent to German 
feelings generally about Polish policy in Polish Upper Silesia. His outburst 
has certainly restored his position in the eyes of German public opinion, even 
assuming that this was necessary. For the moment, therefore, his position 
appears to be a strong one and I reported in my despatch No. 983!° of the 
22nd December that, according to the Lokalanzeiger, Herr Stresemann had 
even taken up with the Cabinet the question of the proposed commission 
of conciliation and verification." As far as I know, this statement in the 
Lokalanzeiger has had no reaction in other organs of the press. 

6. The two most prominent members of the German Government have 
now on two very recent occasions publicly given expression to the German 
view of two important questions. The Chancellor in an aggressive and tact- 
less speech which might equally well have been delivered by Count Westarp!? 
has demanded the evacuation of the Rhineland as a right under Article 431 
of the Treaty, whilst Herr Stresemann has dealt in no uncertain terms with 
certain aspects of Polish policy. Thus, from the point of view of internal 
politics, as the present admunistration has certainly interpreted the feelings 
of probably all Germans in regard to the above-mentioned questions, they 
may claim the support of a larger coalition. Since Herr Stresemann’s return 
from Lugano, criticisms of his foreign policy have died down and public 
opinion seems to be concentrating its attention on the forthcoming meeting 
of the experts and the possibility of a settlement of the reparations question. 

7. I recently met Herr Hilferding, the Finance Minister, at a small dinner 
at which only five persons were present. The host told us that a friend of his 
who had just come from Paris had contrasted the optimism in Paris with the 
pessimism which he had noticed in Berlin with regard to a successful outcome 
of the experts’ discussions. Herr Hilferding was not to be drawn and con- 
tented himself by remarking that the pessimism in Berlin was that of a debtor 
towards his creditors. There is undoubtedly a feeling of pessimism on this 
subject in Berlin but it 1s difficult to determine how far it is genuine or how 
far it is calculated. 

8. I recently compared notes with the French Ambassador about what we 
had heard respectively regarding the recent conversations at Lugano. We 
were both agreed in thinking that the proposal for a committee of conciliation 
and verification would prove a serious stumbling block. M. de Margerie told 
me that for the last two years he had repeatedly reported to his Government 
that the German Government would never agree to the functioning of a 
commission of control in or for the Rhineland after 1935.13 He added that 

10 Not printed. 

1! The constitution of such a commission following the evacuation of the Rhineland had 
been accepted in principle at a meeting of British, Belgian, French, German, Italian and 
Japanese representatives on September 16: v. ibid., No. 161. 

12 Count Westarp, leader of the parliamentary group of the German National People’s 
Party, had been national leader of that party until October 21, 1928, when Herr Alfred 
Hugenberg, a prominent German industrialist, was elected in his place. 


3 Article 429 of the Treaty of Versailles provided that evacuation of the Rhineland should 
be completed by 1935 1n three stages. The first zone centred on Cologne had been evacuated 
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he had never received any indication from M. Briand that the latter had in 
his mind the idea of setting up such a body after the above-mentioned date. 
M. de Margerie quite understood that it would be desirable to set up some 
sort of organisation which might, on demand, be empowered to investigate 
questionable activities in the Rhineland after evacuation and thus obviate 
the necessity for a reference to the League of Nations. I assume that this is 
mainly a French interest which we should endeavour to support. Herr von 
Schubert!4 has already expressed the opinion to me that there is no analogy 
between the United States—Canadian frontier and the Rhineland with refer- 
ence to French territory. It has occurred to me that it might be possible to 
adapt the procedure at present in force on the Greco—Bulgarian frontier, by 
which two officers from the same neutral state are available to settle any 
frontier disputes. These two officers might be called referees and would live 
in their own country. As there would be no real reciprocity in the matter 
of investigation into alleged military activities, the referee for Germany 
would have, so to speak, the character of a defending counsel. I admit the 
objection that two countries like France and Germany might resent being 
assimilated to Balkan states, but the procedure indicated might be capable 
of adaptation to the conditions in the Rhineland. 
I have, &c., 
Horace RuMBOLD 


in January 1926 (see Volume I, Chapter ITI), the second zone centred on Coblenz was due 
for evacuation on January 10, 1930, and the third zone, centred on Mainz, on January 10, 


1935: 
14 State Secretary in the German Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
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Sir H, Rumbold (Berlin) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received January 1, 1929) 
No. 986 [N 8/8/55] 


BERLIN, December 24, 1928 
Sir, 

His Majesty’s Minister at Warsaw was recently so good as to forward to 
me a copy of his despatch No. 450! to you on the subject of German policy 
towards Poland as exemplified in the recent session of the Council of the 
League of Nations. In that despatch Sir W. Erskine says in paragraph 5 
‘To Polish eyes Berlin is the source of Poland’s worst international troubles’ 
and goes on to develop, in illustration of this statement the Polish view that 
Germany is, in the last resort, responsible for Lithuania’s intractable attitude 
towards Poland. 

2. I cannot admit the accuracy of the Polish view that Germany has given 
Lithuania any particular assistance in the frontier dispute or in any other 


1 See Volume V, No. 305. 
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way. Itis a fact that Germany has her own grievances against Lithuania and 
that German officials have often expressed themselves in strong terms about 
M. Waldemaras? who seems to be rapidly qualifying for the part of an inter- 
national nuisance. Whilst I can well believe that the existence of strained 
relations between Lithuania and Poland is not unwelcome to the Germans 
the latter care probably only a little less for the Poles than they do for the 
Lithuanians and are doubtless equally ready to accumulate grievances 
against the latter as against the former. M. Waldemaras’ attitude in the 
frontier dispute is sufficiently explained by his obstinate and perverse habit 
of mind without any instigation from Germany. 

3. If I remember aright, it was the object of Poland in 1920 to create a 
barrier against Russia with the help of the small Baltic states. It would have 
been necessary to have secured the assistance of Lithuania in order to realise 
this idea. At that time Lithuania might have been compared to the turntable 
of a railway. If the rails had pointed north and south, the barrier against 
Russia would have been complete, whereas if they had pointed east to west 
they would have established connection between Germany and Russia. In 
view of the fact that Germany has been in diplomatic relations with Russia 
for some time Lithuania has rather lost her importance as a connecting link 
between the two countries. 

4. The so-called commercial treaty between Germany and Lithuania of 
April go last} is only a supplement to Article 20 of the original treaty of 1923 
and has a purely local significance. As it was signed in July, 1925, and not 
passed by the Reichstag till April, 1928, it is evident that the Germans, at 
any rate, do not attach much importance to it. The treaty of 1923 is of the 
ordinary most-favoured-nation type, except that it embodies an article deal- 
ing with the timber trade and one in respect to seasonal agricultural labourers. 
But I cannot see that it contains anything to cause anxiety to the Poles or to 
make Lithuania in the least attractive to German colonists. 

5. The Germans have made no secret of the fact that they do not consider 
their eastern frontier as definitively established for all time. The Polish 
Corridor and Polish Upper Silesia are, of course, in themselves quite sufficient 
to account for the indifferent relations between the two countries. Polish 
Upper Silesia will probably become to Germany what the Alsace-Lorraine 
provinces were to France after 1870. These two sores are and must be a bar 
to good relations between the two races. It is too much to expect of human 
nature, and certainly of German nature, that the Germans should silently 
acquiesce in the arrangement of their eastern frontier resulting from the 
Peace Treaties. A further impediment to harmonious relations between 


2 Professor Voldemaras was Lithuanian Prime Minister and Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. 

3 For this supplementary agreement concerning frontier traffic regulations in regard to 
article 20 of the German-Lithuanian commercial treaty of June 1, 1923 (printed in British 
and Foreign State Papers, vol. 122, pp. 665-79), which was signed at Berlin on July 16, 1925, 
and approved by a German law of April 30, 1928, see League of Nations Treaty Series, 


vol. Ixxxv, pp. 357-402. 
Il 


Germany and Poland 1s the capacity of both, on occasion, for indulging in 
tactless and ill-considered actions. 

6. The recent aggressive speech made by the Chancellor demanding the 
evacuation of the Rhineland in virtue of Article 431 of the Treaty of Versailles 
is an earnest of the probable attitude of Germany regarding her eastern 
frontier when once she has disposed of the reparations and evacuation 
questions. It would seem obvious that the Poles, as beati possidentes,4 should 
in the meantime give the Germans the least possible excuse for complaints 
regarding the arrangements in the Polish Corridor and questions connected 
with Polish Upper Silesia. I do what I can here to urge conciliation on the 
Germans in their dealings with the Poles, but the former are not very 
receptive to such suggestions at the present moment. 

7. I am forwarding a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Minister at 
Warsaw. 

I have, &c., 
Horace RuMBOLD 


4 Blessed are those in possession. 


No. 8 
Sir W. Tyrrell (Parts) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received December 28) 
No. 2104 [C 9758/2550/18] 


PARIS, December 26, 1928 
Sir, 

I have the honour to inform you that as the Ambassadors’ Conference will 
probably not meet again before, at the earliest, February 1929, I asked a 
member of the Embassy to see the Secretary of the French delegation to the 
Conference with regard to the question of the Kehl fortifications raised in 
your despatch No. 2685! (C 8688/2550/18) of November goth. M. Massigli 
was informed that you wished the question of the destruction of the works at 
Kehl to be discussed by the Conference and that you felt that the armies of 
occupation should evacuate as many of these works as possible at once in 
order that the German authorities might destroy them before evacuation. 

2. M. Massigli’s view was that it would be useless for the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs to ask the French military authorities to agree to this proposal 
for the moment. Until the experts had at least reported, and more probably 
until their recommendations had been considered by their governments, it 
could not be presumed that evacuation was imminent. In these circum- 
stances he did not consider it reasonable to ask the military authorities at 
once to evacuate works which they were occupying and using. M. Briand 
himself had made it clear that it was useless to prepare for evacuation until 
the reparation question was in a fair way to settlement. M. Massigli sug- 
gested that the question be raised again as soon as the situation with regard 


t See Volume V, No. 249. 
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to reparations became clearer, say in April or May 1929. M. Massigli said 
that it seemed to him to be most unlikely that, with the best will in the world, 
complete evacuation of both zones could be carried out within as short a 
period as six months even from that date. 

3. In all the circumstances I would deprecate carrying this matter further 
for the moment. While fully appreciating your wish to settle as soon as 
possible any question likely to delay evacuation, I think that it would be 
preferable to leave this question alone until the position is more defined in 
respect of the experts’ report. 

4. As I have already informed you privately? I believe that if we can get 
a final reparations settlement from the Germans we shall find the French 
Government easier to deal with as regards the other questions affecting 
evacuation. Attempts to dispose of these questions now in order that, once 
a reparations settlement is achieved, there may be nothing to delay evacua- 
tion is [sic], although an attractive proposal, in my opinion, unlikely to 
succeed. 

I have, &c., 


W. TYRRELL 
2 See No. 2. 


No. 9 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir W. Tyrrell (Paris), Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin), 
Sir R. Graham" (Rome) and Earl Granville? (Brussels) 


No. 1863 Telegraphic [C 9669/49/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 28, 1928, 1 p.m. 


Please communicate Washington telegrams Nos. 4174 and 4185 to the 
government to which you are acc[r]jedited, together with substance of 
present telegram. 

2. Sir E. Howard’s telegram No. 417 shows that the President of the 
United States would prefer that American experts should be invited by the 
six governments. It is not clear whether this means that he objects to their 
being appointed by the Reparation Commission, as suggested in my telegram 
No. 467 to Washington,® or whether it merely means that the United States 
government themselves do not intend to invite them. Sir E. Howard has 
been asked to elucidate this point.” 

3. As regards the selection of two American experts from among the names 
suggested in Washington telegram No. 418, you should explain that in the 
opinion of His Majesty’s Government it would be wisest for the present not 

t H.M. Ambassador at Rome. 

2 H.M. Ambassador at Brussels. 

3 No. 186 to Paris; No. 113 to Berlin; No. 240 to Rome; No. 59 to Brussels. 


4 No. 4. 5 No. 5. 6 No. 1. 
7 In Foreign Office telegram No. 482 to Washington of December 28, not printed. 
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to take any decision for the following reason. Mr. Parker Gilbert will be in 
the United States on January 2nd where he will be able unofficially to discuss 
in the proper quarters the selection of American experts. It is felt therefore 
that it will prevent misunderstandings and save time in the long run if the 
six governments await the result of his investigations before embarking on 
a discussion among themselves on the subject. 

4. His Majesty’s Government note with regret that the President of the 
United States expresses himself as opposed to the idea of one of the American 
delegates acting as President of the Committee. They still hope, however, 
that it may eventually be found possible for one of them to accept this post. 
In any case, this is another question which Mr. Parker Gilbert may be 
expected to enquire into when in the United States. In these circumstances 
His Majesty’s Government are disposed to think that it would only lead to 
overlapping if Sir Esmé Howard were instructed to revert to the question 
with President Coolidge at the present juncture. 

A similar telegram has been addressed to Berlin, Paris, Rome and Brussels. 8 

Repeated to Washington No. 481. 


8 A communication in similar terms to the present telegram and enclosing copies of 
Nos. 4 and 5 was sent to the Japanese Chargé d’Affaires, Mr. Saburi, by Mr. Sargent, Head 
of the Central Department of the Forcign Office, on December 28. 


No. 10 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Recewed December 3r) 
No. 996 [C 9823/969/18] 
BERLIN, December 28, 1928 
Sir, 

I have the honour to report that I saw Herr Stresemann to-day for the 
first time since his return from Lugano. He entirely and completely corrobo- 
rated the account given in your memorandum of the 13th instant! of what 
had passed between you, M. Briand and himself on that occasion. 

2. Herr Stresemann said that he had been especially pleased by two things. 
In the first place he had come away with the conviction that M. Briand was 
firmly decided to evacuate the Rhineland. This was very important for 
according to reports which he had received from Herr von Hoesch, M. 
Briand’s position in the present French Cabinet was far stronger than it had 
been in the preceding one. M. Poincaré, having shed his former Radical- 
Socialist supporters, was much more dependent on M. Briand and his follow- 
ing. If, therefore, M. Briand was determined to evacuate the Rhineland he 
would be able to carry out his determination. The other matter which had 
caused Herr Stresemann great satisfaction was your statement that if the 
Experts’ Committee produced a satisfactory solution of the financial question 
and an agreement had been reached about the conciliation question, evacua- 


t See Volume V, enclosure in No. 287. 
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tion would follow as a matter of course and as rapidly as technical conditions 
permitted. In alluding to this, Herr Stresemann quoted practically the 
identical words contained in your memorandum. He added that he under- 
stood from these words that there would be no question of ‘stages’ in the 
evacuation. 

g. Herr Stresemann went on to say that he was awaiting the exposé which 
M. Briand had promised to send you and himself on the subject of some 
method of providing for conciliation. He would reply in writing to M. 
Briand’s communication and would naturally send you a copy of his reply. 
He hoped that you would hold your hand until you had the French proposal 
and the German comment on it before you. It was quite obvious to me that, 
as regards the proposed conciliation commission, Herr Stresemann was really 
seeking some procedure which would satisfy the French and obviate reference 
to the Council of the League of Nations. He indicated that his reply to 
M. Briand would probably take the form of suggesting that any question in 
connection with the Rhineland which the French might think it necessary 
to raise after the evacuation might, in the first instance, be dealt with through 
the diplomatic channel. If that did not prove effective then it would be time 
to invoke some ad hoc organisation or method to be devised for the purpose. 
He threw out the suggestion that neutrals might be employed in this con- 
nection. I venture to recur to the suggestion which I put forward in para- 
graph 8 of my despatch No. 985? of the 24th instant. In making the above 
remarks, however, Herr Stresemann was careful to point out that the Cologne 
area had now been evacuated for some time and that nothing of a suspicious 
nature had occurred there to lead to remonstrance. The word ‘commission’ 
was hateful to the Germans, besides which if a commission were set up, 
it would inevitably try to justify its existence. He recurred to the danger 
of commercial espionage, which could be practised under the cloak of a 
commission. 

4. Herr Stresemann then went on to say that there was a common belief 
that when Germany had secured the evacuation of the Rhineland, she would 
take up and demand the solution of other questions such as that of the 
Anschluss} and the question of the Polish Corridor. This was a complete 
misapprehension. He had only recently discussed the Anschluss question 
with the Chancellor and had pointed out that the Anschluss could only come 
about through an unanimous vote of the Council of the League. It was really 
not a question of practical politics. Racial and linguistic ties existed between 
Germany and Austria and one could not get over that fact. But the Northern 
Germans looked down upon the Austrians as far too easy-going, whereas the 
Austrians considered the North Germans as ‘arbeitsvieh’* and as not knowing 
how to live properly. 

5. The Poles had nothing to fear from the Germans. What in fact could 
the Germans do with their Reichswehr? The Poles could overwhelm them. 
The raising of the question of the Polish Corridor was likewise not within 
the domain of practical politics. 

2 No. 6. 3 i.e. union between Germany and Austria. 4 Work-cattle. 
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6. Herr Stresemann again reverted to the Rhineland and said that evacua- 
tion was the great question for Germany. He observed incidentally that his 
own position would be very different once the Rhineland had been evacuated. 

7. | am aware that the remarks made by Herr Stresemann as reported 
in paragraph 4 of the present despatch are at variance with the commonly 
accepted notion of the future course of German foreign policy. They cer- 
tainly differ from the views which I have expressed in various despatches. 
Time will show which view is the correct one. 

8. I am sending a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Ministers at 
Vienna and Warsaw. 

I have, &c., 
Horace RuMBOLD 


No. 11 
Letter from Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
[C' 9411 [969/18] 
Copy 
Confidential BERLIN, December 28, 1928 


Dear Sir Austen, 

I was very much interested in and thank you for your confidential letter 
of December rgth! with its enclosure. 

I saw Herr Stresemann this morning and thought it well to report much 
of what he said in an official despatch? which goes by to-day’s bag. He was 
in very good form and talked freely. 

I told him that you had sent me an account} of your conversations at 
Lugano and that I had also received a private letter from you of which I 
would like to read him an extract. I then read him most of the second para- 
graph of your letter. He listened very attentively and said that he had 
derived exactly the same impression from the interview at which you and he 
were present with M. Briand as from M. Briand’s private conversations with 
himself. He told me that he had begun by taking up with M. Briand some 
matters of past history such as the conversation at Thoiry.* He had reproached 
M. Briand with giving a misleading account of this matter to the Chamber 
in the sense that he had stated that he, M. Briand, had in vain awaited 
financial proposals from the German side. M. Briand must have known 
quite well that he himself had subsequently asked Herr Stresemann to refrain 
from putting forward any such proposals, in addition to which the state of the 


t See Volume V, No. 299. 2 No. 10. 

3 See Volume V, enclosure in No. 287. 

4 For accounts of this conversation between M. Briand and Dr. Stresemann at Thoiry 
on September 17, 1926, see G. Suarez, Briand: Sa Vie-Son Ceurre (Paris, 1938), vol. vi, pp. 218— 
27 passim, and Akten zur deutschen auswartigen Polittk 1918-1945, Series B, vol. 1, part 2 
(Gottingen, 1968), Nos. 88, 94-5 (cf. Gustav Stresemann: His Diaries, Letters, and Papers— 
ed. and trans. by Eric Sutton: London, 1935 f.—vol. iii, pp. 17-26). See also Volume IT, 
Chapter II. 
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money market in America at the time would anyhow have been a bar to the 
making of any proposals of the kind with any prospect of success. M. Briand 
had promised to put the matter right in the French Chamber and had 
admitted that it was often necessary to make statements for reasons of 
internal politics. 

I derived the impression that Stresemann appreciates the fact that he has 
now a very good chance of securing the evacuation of the Rhineland and 1s 
anxious to be helpful about finding some procedure which will satisfy the 
French without regularly constituting a commission. He said that he felt sure 
that you would be able to help him considerably in devising some such proce- 
dure and he counted on your help. I must confess that I came away very 
satisfied with my conversation with Stresemann. 

Stresemann said that whilst at Lugano he had raised the question as to 
what was to happen in connexion with the evacuation of the Rhineland if the 
Committee of Experts failed to arrive at a solution of the Reparations ques- 
tion. The Germans would then continue payments under the Dawes plan.5 
He had understood in reply that the evacuation question would be proceeded 
with. This would, of course, he said be contrary to M. Poincareé’s thesis. As 
your memorandum: does not mention this point, I am wondering whether 
Stresemann’s impression is correct. 

Please accept my best wishes for yourself and Lady Chamberlain for the 
New Year. 

Yours sincerely, 
HoracE RuMBOLD 

$s General Charles Dawes, an American citizen, had been chairman of the Committee of 
Experts appointed by the Reparation Commission on November 30, 1923, ‘to consider the 
means of balancing the budget and the measures to be taken to stabilise the currency’ of 
Germany. The committee submitted its plan to the Reparation Commission on April 9, 
1924 (see Cmd. 2105 of 1924). A draft agreement for carrying into effect the plan for the 
discharge of the reparation obligations of Germany proposed by the Committee of Experts 
was formally adopted and signed by the Reparation Commission and the German Govern- 
ment on August g, 1924 (see Cmd. 2270 of 1924). The Dawes Plan was finally put into effect, 
and the draft agreement of August 9, 1924, was completed, by the agreements signed at 


London on August 30, 1924, by representatives of the Allied and German Governments (see 
Cmd. 2259 of 1924). 


No. 12 


Sir A. Chamberlain to H.M. Representatives at Paris, Berlin, Brussels and 
Rome 


No. 188! Telegraphic [C 9669/49/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 29, 1928, 2.35 p.m. 
My telegram No. 186/No. 113/No. 59/No. 240? (of December 28th: Pro- 
posed Experts’ Committee on German Reparations). 
I Uy 188 to Paris; No. 117 to Berlin; No. 63 to Brussels; No. 244 to Rome. 
2 No. 9. 


IA. VI 17 Cc 


In the opinion of His Majesty’s Government Mr. Owen Young and 
Mr. Nelson Perkins would be the most suitable American experts and they 
trust that it may be possible to appoint them. This is for your own informa- 
tion but you are authorized so to inform the government to which you are 
accredited if they question you on the subject. 

Repeated to Washington No. 485. 


No. 13 


Sir A. Chamberlain to H.M. Representatives at Paris, Berlin, Brussels and 
Rome 


No. 189! Telegraphic [Telegrams 49/72] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 31, 1928 


You should inform the Government to which you are accredited that His 
Majesty’s Government have nominated Sir Josiah Stamp and Lord Revel- 
stoke? as the British representatives on the Experts’ Committee on German 
Reparations. 

Repeated to Washington, No. 492. 

1 No. 189 by bag to Paris; No. 118 to Berlin; No. 64 to Brussels; No. 245 to Rome. 


2 Sir J. Stamp had been a member of the Dawes Committee in 1924. Both he and Lord 
Revelstoke were directors of the Bank of England. 


No. 14 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir W. Tyrrell (Paris) 
No. 2943 [C 9338/51/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, December 31, 1928 
Sir, 

I have given careful consideration to the observations contained in Your 
Excellency’s despatch No. 2047! (691/49/1928) of the 11th instant, tending 
to modify to some extent the method by which I had proposed, in my 
despatch No. 26762 of November goth last, to deal with the question of the 
application of Article 43 of the Treaty of Versailles to the Rhineland railway 
system. 

2. Ido not gather that you are in disagreement with any part of the policy 
which His Majesty’s Government desire to adopt in regard to this problem. 
If I read your despatch correctly you only question in certain respects the 
method of approach prescribed in my despatch No. 2676 for notifying this 
policy to the French Government. I do not, therefore, propose to reply in 
detail to your arguments in favour of the various modifications which you 
have introduced into the draft Aide-Mémoire? to the French Government 
enclosed in my original despatch but will confine myself to stating as suc- 


t See Volume V, No. 281. 2 V. op. at., No. 248. 3 V. sbid., note 3. 
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cinctly as possible the conclusions which His Majesty’s Government have 
reached in this matter of the Rhineland Railways generally and which must 
needs form the basis of any communication which you make to the French 
Government. These conclusions and the reasons which have led up to them 
may be summarised as follows :— 


(a) His Majesty’s Government cannot join with the French Government 
in negotiating with the German Government for the destruction of any of the 
existing railway works in the Rhineland, or for the abandonment of any such 
works as are known to be projected. 

(6) A fortiort they cannot join with the French Government in denouncing 
to the League of Nations the existence of, or the proposal to construct, any 
of these railway works as constituting a violation of Article 43. 

(c) Their decision in this matter must not be delayed, confused or weakened 
by any further discussion between their representatives and those of the 
French Government in regard to any of the particular railway works enumer- 
ated by the Versailles Committee.‘ 

(d) As regards the future, even where there 1s proof that any contemplated 
extension of the Rhineland railway system 1s solely intended for military 
mobilisation and nothing else, His Majesty’s Government will still consider 
it necessary in each case, before coming to a decision, to weigh carefully the 
further question whether such contemplated works can be held to constitute 
so dangerous a violation of Article 43 as would make it incumbent upon them, 
were the German Government to reject a request for demolition or stoppage 
of construction, to attempt to enforce such request by an appeal to the 
Council of the League. 

3. The chief reasons which have led His Majesty’s Government to adopt 
this policy are: 

(a) Technical. Because their military advisers do not attach the same degree 
of importance as that which obtained in 1914 to the German railways on the 
left bank of the Rhine as aids to mobilisation or concentration in the event 
of war. 

(b) Practical. Because even though a few platforms or sidings might be 
proved to have been constructed and to be still of use only for the purpose 
of mobilisation, His Majesty’s Government are convinced that none of the 
works enumerated by the Versailles Committee constitute such palpable and 
vitally dangerous violations of Article 43 as to make it incumbent on the 
ex-Allied Governments to appeal to the Council of the League in order to 
obtain their demolition (or, in the case of railway works projected, a pro- 
hibition on their construction). 

(c) Political. Because the strong feeling in this country in favour of the 
declared policy of His Majesty’s Government to work for immediate and 
unconditional evacuation of the Rhineland and the consequent desirability 

4 The reference was to thirteen German proposals for railway works listed in Report 
No. 379/1 (not printed) of the Allied Military Committee of Versailles dated November 28, 


1928, in connexion with the programme of railway destruction in the Rhineland (see 
Volume IV, No. 132, and Volume V, No. 248). 
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of not complicating in any way the forthcoming negotiations on this subject 
render it impossible that His Majesty’s Government should commit them- 
selves to joining with the French Government in putting forward to the 
German Government a demand under Article 43 for the destruction or pro- 
hibition of any railway works in the Rhineland on the occasion of the evacua- 
tion. There is, in their opinion, a risk, first, that any such demand would be 
exploited by the German Government in order to throw doubt on the 
sincerity of the professions of His Majesty’s Government generally, and 
secondly, that it would almost inevitably develop into a further condition 
to be attached to the Rhineland evacuation. This risk His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are not prepared to incur. 

4. It is in the light of these conclusions that I have studied the considera- 
tions set forth in Your Excellency’s despatch under reply, and have examined 
the alternative Aide-Mémoire that you have submitted. While endeavouring 
to give effect to your suggestions wherever possible, I have been led to intro- 
duce into your Aide-Mémoire certain amendments which appear to me 
necessary if the communication to the French Government of the views of 
His Majesty’s Government is to take this form at all. A copy of the revised 
Aide-Mémoire® is enclosed herewith. 

5. Should, on the other hand, you consider that it is possible to state the 
views of His Majesty’s Government, as indicated in paragraphs 2 and 3 
above, with equal clarity in any other form, I am willing to leave it to your 
discretion to do so. 

6. I need not impress upon you that whatever method is adopted, it is 
highly desirable that the present state of uncertainty should be terminated 
with as little delay as possible so that there can be no danger of this question 
being debated concurrently with the forthcoming negotiations on Rhineland 
evacuation. It is for this same reason that I hesitate to concur in your view 
that it is preferable at the present juncture that His Majesty’s Government 
should not make it clear to the French Government that in no future circum- 
stances will they be prepared to support the French Government in an 
eventual appeal to the League of Nations on the ground that any of the 
constructions enumerated in the Versailles Gommittee’s Report constitute 
a violation of Article 43 of the Treaty of Versailles. On the contrary I cannot 
but feel that it is desirable in view of the forthcoming negotiations on Rhine- 
land evacuation that the French Government should be under no misappre- 
hension or illusion as to the attitude of His Majesty’s Government were such 
a hypothetical case to arise in the future. It is on this account that I have 
re-established the last sentence in paragraph 5 of the Aide-Mémoire. 


Iam, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State), 
ORME SARGENT 
5 Not printed. 
6 Not printed. This revised aide-mémoire was substantially the same as the final text 


printed as the enclosure in No. 26 except that certain statements in paragraph 8 of the text 
sent from the Foreign Office were phrased as questions in the enclosure in No. 26. 
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No. 15 


Record by Mr. Sargent of a conversation with M. Cambon 
[57/1/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, December 31, 1928 

The Counsellor of the French Embassy called this morning to communicate 
the substance of a telegram from M. Poincaré regarding the manner of 
appointing the representatives of the creditor governments to the Experts’ 
Committee. M. Poincaré in his telegram states that he has reason to believe 
that H.M. Government propose that their representatives should be appointed 
direct and not by the Reparation Commission, which is the method which the 
French Government propose to adopt. 

M. Poincaré has instructed the Embassy to urge H.M. Government 
strongly to reconsider their decision. The two reasons he advances are: 
(1) that for the sake of uniformity it is desirable that the representatives 
of the creditor governments should all be appointed by the same authority, 
and (2) that if they are appointed by the Reparation Commission this action 
will go a long way towards reconciling the lesser creditor powers to the fact 
that they will not be represented on the Experts Committee. 

A third reason which M. Cambon gave me privately was that this question 
of appointment has become a matter of personal prestige to M. Poincaré. 
In fact, his ‘nervosité’ on this subject is a fact which must be reckoned with: 
so much so that he 1s capable of making all sorts of difficulties if he does not 
get his way in this particular matter. 

I explained to M. Gambon that from our point of view the question was 
one of pure formality and had no practical importance one way or the other. 
In these circumstances we preferred to adopt the more normal and natural 
procedure, whereby the experts should be appointed by the Government 
itself and not by means of a third party. I told him, however, that I would 
at once inform the Treasury of the views held by M. Poincaré and ascertain 
whether it would be possible for H.M. Government to meet his wishes. 

Before leaving, M. Cambon told me confidentially that the French Govern- 
ment had heard that Mr. Gilbert had made up his mind that his position 
vis-a-vis the German Government would make it impossible for him to attend 
the meetings of the Experts Committee and that the most he could do would 
be to place at the Committee’s disposal one of his staff. 

M. Cambon also stated that Mr. Gilbert had said that the one thing the 
Germans dreaded was the possibility of the Committee deciding to come to 
Berlin, where it would be impossible to hide from the experts the extent of the 
economic and financial progress made by Germany since the Dawes Report. 

Lastly, Mr. Gilbert had once again told M. Poincaré that, in his opinion, 
the offer of conditional evacuation was the most powerful lever that the 
creditor governments had at their disposal in their negotiations with the 
German Government in the matter of reparations and that they ought to use 
it to the utmost. 

O. G. SARGENT 
2! 


No. 16 


Letter from Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) 
[F.0. 800/263] 


Private and Confidential FOREIGN OFFICE, January I, 1929 


My dear Rumbold, 

As you will have seen from Tyrrell’s letter,! a copy of which I sent you, 
he thinks that Briand under-rates the difficulties in his path. It may be so 
and I am sure the difficulties will be considerable, but I am interested to 
know that Stresemann got the same impression from Briand’s conversation 
as I did myself? and I am encouraged to think we are right because as it 
seems to me Poincaré needs Briand in order to carry his financial programme 
to a successful conclusion. The partnership between the two men, so often 
at enmity in the past and so different in temperament and outlook, is a 
curious one, but as far as I can gather from what Briand tells me, they are 
working very well together. Briand supports Poincaré on all financial matters 
and Poincaré contents himself with expressing his doubts of the wisdom of 
Briand’s foreign policy, but in the last resort casts the responsibility upon him 
and accepts it. 

As to Thoiry, I have never been able to reconcile the accounts of what took 
place there or what followed afterwards, which have been given me by Briand 
and Stresemann respectively. At Lugano Stresemann spoke to me in very 
much the same terms as to you, but Briand did not mention the matter in 
my presence and I did not think it worth while to question him about it; 
indeed, it seems to me that, as I was not present, I shall do well to hold 
entirely aloof from that controversy. 

As regards Stresemann’s statement that whilst at Lugano he had raised 
the question as to what was to happen in connection with the evacuation of 
the Rhineland if the Committee of Experts failed to arrive at a solution of the 
reparations question, I can only say that this was not done in my presence 
and if done at all must have been in one of the conversations between Strese- 
mann and Briand at which I was not present. Neither Briand nor Stresemann 
raised this point with me nor I with them. Briand assumed that the experts 
would produce an acceptable scheme and indeed argued that their desire to 
show themselves superior to the politicians would be certain to make them 
agree upon a workable plan. I too feel that they cannot afford to disagree 
and that, if they agree, the Governments concerned cannot afford to reject 
their advice. It would seem to me in fact in this respect Locarno over again. 
A Government might conceivably refuse to go into such a Conference, but 
having once accepted, none of us either inside or outside the Conference can 
take the responsibility of bringing it to nought. If I am wrong in this, my 
hope of a settlement would disappear. I will do all I can to help Stresemann 
because I believe that evacuation is now in the interest of us all, but I think 
that the indispensable conditions of success are :— 


tI No. 2. 2 Cf. No. 11. 
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(1) a final settlement of the reparations question and 

(2) an agreement, to reach which both sides must make concessions, for 
the creation of some body of conciliators to act in case of need after 
evacuation, and to continue to discharge their functions after 1935.3 


AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 


3 A copy of this letter was sent by Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir W. Tyrrell who stated in 
particular in his reply of January 4: “The essential and only thing that really matters as far 
as the French are concerned is a scheme by which the commercialisation of the German debt 
comes within the range of practical politics.’ 


No. 17 
Letter from Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir W. Erskine (Warsaw) 
[F.0. 800/263] 
Private and Confidential FOREIGN OFFICE, January 1, 1929 


Dear Sir William, 

I am reminded that I have not written to you since I met Zaleski at Lugano 
and it may be convenient to you to know exactly what passed between him 
and me before and after his statement at the Council which produced 
Stresemann’s violent outburst.! 

He had asked to see me early in the week, but for one reason or another 
our conversation was delayed until the evening before the final sitting of the 
Council. He then spoke to me about the number of petitions fomented by 
the Volksbund and also about the character of the speeches made by 
Severing? and other German Ministers just across the border. He remarked 
that the right of petition was being abused and converted into an instrument 
of propaganda. He asserted that in fact a far greater provision was made for 
the German minority in Silesia than for the Polish minority in German 
territory. Hitherto he said that he had told the Poles from German territory 
who came to Warsaw to seek the sympathy and assistance of the Polish 
Government that he could do nothing for them; they were now German 
subjects and must make their peace with the German Government. But he 
added that at the next meeting of the Council there would be petitions from 
that minority and he avowed that he himself had advised them to petition 
as it was intolerable that the world should be led to believe, in consequence 
of these one-sided petititions [sic], that the Germans in Poland suffered 
cruelly and that the Poles in Germany had nothing to complain of. He 
added that he had drawn up an aide-mémoire as to the position, of which 
he asked me to accept a copy.3 I took it and put it aside unread and indeed 
I must confess that I attached so little importance to it that I had entirely 
forgotten its existence until I found it when clearing out my despatch box 
during the Christmas holidays! 


t See No. 6, note g. 2 German Minister of the Interior. 
3 Untraced in Foreign Office archives. 
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I made no reply to Zaleski’s long diatribe and indeed at the time had not 
read Adatchi’s report on the petitions so that I did not know how far 
Zaleski was correct in saying that Adatchi had found them to be frivolous. 
Zaleski, however, said that he was contemplating making a statement on the 
subject at the Council and asked my advice as to whether he should do so or 
not. I told him after a moment’s reflection that I must decline to give advice, 
but I said that, if I were in his position, I should not bring the matter before 
the Council at any rate on this occasion. I should go privately to Stresemann 
and make an appeal to his good sense and friendly feeling to do what he 
could to allay the unrest and in particular to prevent German Ministers from 
deliberately fomenting it by speeches made in the German border towns. 
This was, of course, in effect giving him advice, whilst ostensibly refusing to 
do so, and I confess that I expected that he would follow it. I was the more 
surprised, therefore, when the next day he made his statement. The Council, 
including Briand who was presiding, were wholly unprepared for it and I do 
not think that any of them approved the way in which it was done. On the 
other hand Stresemann undoubtedly lost his temper (Schubert told Rumbold 
that he had never seen him so angry) and spoke with a violence and at times 
with an indiscretion that nothing in Zaleski’s statement justified. We shall 
have the whole matter up on a broader issue at the next Council meeting and 
may easily have a repetition of this violent scene, though I hope that, as we 
shall all be prepared for it, the discussion will go off better. It will be long, 
however, before Polish-German relations are otherwise than hostile. Zaleski 
is moderate and patient, but the contempt which the Germans feel for the 
Poles and which they cannot help showing on every occasion makes relations 
a matter of temper rather than of policy. 

As I finish this letter I wonder whether it was worth while to trouble you 
with this story. I am not sure that I should have thought it worth while to 
write if I had not discovered among my papers the copy of the statement 
which Zaleski handed to me. This, I suppose, explains the report which 
appeared in some French newspapers, but I think originated with the Poles 
that I had seen and approved that statement before it was made. 


All good wishes for the New Year. Yrs. sincerely 


AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 
4 For the reports read as rapporteur by the Japanese delegate to the League of Nations sce 
League of Nations Official Journal, January 1929, pp. 57-68. 


No. 18 
Sir A. Chamberlain to H.M. Representatives at Rome and Brussels 
No. 1" Telegraphic [ Telegrams 49/72] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, January 3, 1929, 6 p.m. 


My telegram No. 245? of 31st December: British experts on Reparation 
Committee. 
t No. 1 to Rome; No. 1 by bag to Brussels. 2 No. 13. 
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In deference to the wishes of the French Government, it has now been 
decided that the British experts will be formally appointed by the Reparation 
Commission on the understanding that this arrangement does not imply any 
restriction on the scope of the experts’ enquiry and that the Reparation 
Commission will not be entitled to take any decision on the recommendations 
of the committee without the consent of all the Governments concerned. 

You should so inform the Government to which you are accredited. 

Repeated to Washington, No. 6. Copy to Berlin (by bag). 


No. 19 


Sir W. Erskine (Warsaw) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received January 7) 
No. 2 [NM 100/13/55] 


WARSAW, January 3, 1929 
Sir, 

With reference to my telegram no. 96! of 31st December 1928 I have the 
honour to transmit herewith a translation? of the note sent by the Soviet 
Government to the Polish Government proposing the signature of an addi- 
tional protocol to the Kellogg Pact3 without waiting for the ratification of the 
latter by all the signatory Powers. 

2. It is never easy to comment on any note sent by the Soviet Government 
owing to the fact that the latter can never refrain from giving everything that 
their pen touches a flavour of propaganda. In this respect the present note 
is no exception, and it is not surprising that those who read it immediately 
cudgel their brains to discover what new manoeuvre the Soviet Government 
are contemplating. So far the Polish press have been content to leave the 
guessing to the press of other countries and merely reproduce their comments. 
No doubt they are waiting for a lead from their own Government, which 
means that they are waiting until M. Zaleski has elicited a definite opinion 
from Marshal Pilsudski.* In this respect I have decided myself to follow their 
example and have not thought it worth while to talk it over with M. Zaleski 
until the latter is in a position to give me the considered views of the Polish 
Government. Meanwhile I have heard that M. Zaleski would like to accept 
the proposal and that he will make this suggestion to the Marshal. 

3. If one regards the note as pure propaganda the natural conclusion to 

1 Not printed. 

2 This French text is not printed: for an English translation of this note of December 29, 
1928, from M. Litvinov, Soviet Deputy Commissar for Foreign Affairs, to the Polish 


Minister at Moscow see Jane Degras, Soviet Documents on Foreign Policy (London, 1951 f.), 
vol. ii, pp. 356-8. The draft protocol enclosed therein is printed in The Times, January 3, 
1929, p. II. 
3 The Treaty for the Renunciation of War, signed at Paris on August 27, 1928, is printed 
in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 128, pp. 447-9: see Volume V, Chapter IIT, passim. 
4 Marshal Pilsudski had been Polish Prime Minister from October 1926 to June 1928, 
and Minister of War since May 1926. 
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be drawn is that the Soviet Government are parading as the champions of 
peace and disarmament in order to gain pacifist sympathies throughout the 
world and especially in America. As their chief desire at present is to obtain 
“recognition and credits from America, this is a possible motive. On the other 
hand it hardly seems an adequate explanation of so unexpected a move which 
moreover is at least as likely to annoy opinion in America as to placate it. 

4. There may bea further motive, if we still regard the note as propaganda, 
namely to show the world that the Power which threatens the peace of 
Eastern Europe is Poland and not Russia. That again is not very convincing 
to anybody who has followed Polish foreign policy, for it is clear that Poland, 
having got what she wants, desires peace above all things. 

5. I am, therefore, inclined to consider a further and more simple motive 
that may be concealed under the high-sounding propaganda. The Soviet 
Government are at present in a precarious position as a result of the financial 
and economic crisis through which they are passing. Discontent within the 
country is rife and the Government themselves are uneasy. On the other side 
of the frontier Poland has been steadily improving her internal and her 
international position. Her policy is directed by that enigmatic figure, 
Marshal Pilsudski, of whom the Soviet Government are undoubtedly afraid. 
Not long ago when M. Jozewski, the Voivode’ of Volhynia, made a pro- 
Ukrainian speech at Luck, the Soviet Government immediately showed their 
uneasiness by protesting, and I have little doubt that Moscow fears that 
Marshal Pilsudski may have plans in mind for exploiting the trouble in the 
Ukraine at some future date, if indeed he does not contemplate a more direct 
form of aggression. For some time past the Soviet Government have shown 
signs of wishing to conciliate Poland. For instance they have approached 
Polish Ministers abroad (see Sir E. Phipps’ letters to Mr. Oliphant of 
gist October and 14th November 1928)” and they have recently granted 
rights of transit through Russia to Polish goods for Persia (see my despatch 
no. 1! of znd January). I have also heard from the Military Attaché to this 
Legation that he has been informed that at the recent army manoeuvres at 
Kiev attention was given not to offensive but to purely defensive tactics. 
Putting all these indications together I am inclined to think that the Soviet 
Government are genuinely afraid of Poland. In these circumstances it would 
be quite natural that, by signing a genuine peace pact with Poland, they 
should try to avert the danger of aggression from that quarter in order to 
have a freer hand in dealing with their internal troubles. 


I have, &c., 
WILLIAM ERSKINE 

S Provincial Governor. 

6 In this letter, not printed, H.M. Minister at Vienna had informed Mr. Oliphant, an 
Acting Assistant Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, that the Soviet representative 
at Vienna had made advances to his Polish colleague with a view to a rapprochement with 
Poland, and apparently with France. 

7 Untraced in Foreign Office archives. 
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No. 20 


Letter from Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Sir R. Lindsay' 
[F.0. 800/263] 


Copy 
Secret BERLIN, January 3, 1929 


My dear Lindsay, 

At the end ofa long conversation which I had with Stresemann last Friday, 
December 28th, he said that he had a question to ask me. Before asking it 
he told me that at Lugano Sir Austen had stated to him that if he, Strese- 
mann, were aware of the character of the reports which our Government 
were receiving from Berlin regarding military activities in Germany, he, 
Stresemann, would be the first to hail Germany before the League of Nations 
for violation of the treaty.2 Sir Austen had also told him that he understood 
that the Reichswehr had made astonishing progress during the ten years of 
its existence. Sir Austen did not, however, propose to make any formal 
complaint about these military activities. Stresemann then asked me point 
blank what sort of reports I or the Military Attaché} had been sending 
from here. 

I confess that I was quite taken aback and much embarrassed by this 
question. On the one hand I knew that Sir Austen would not have spoken 
as he is reported to have done without good grounds. On the other hand 
I did not, offhand, remember that our military and air experts here had 
reported anything very flagrant since I took up this post, besides which I 
could not anyhow give Cornwall or anybody else away. I did remember that 
Cornwall had alluded to the probable organisation of the Grenzschutz+ Com- 
mandos in East Prussia and that he considered that the Reichswehr contained 
the nucleus of a very formidable fighting organisation. So I temporized and 
said that I had heard reports about activities which were not in accordance 
with the Treaty. 

On my return to the Embassy I asked YenckenS to look into the reports 
which have been made by our Service Attachés at this Embassy during the 
past year and enclose a memorandum summarising them. This memorandum 
may possibly be useful to the Department. 

I have read up the whole dossier and I do not find in it anything of a 
flagrant nature. If you have time to look through the memorandum, you 
will see that, having attended uninvited the regimental training of the 6th 
Division in September last, Cornwall came away with an indifferent impres- 
sion. His impression of the autumn manoeuvres in Lower Silesia® was much 
better and, speaking generally, the Reichs Army impressed him as a force 


™ Permanent Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. Citations from this letter are 
printed by Martin Gilbert, Sir Horace Rumbold (London, 1973), pp. 321-2. 

2 Of Versailles. 

3 Colonel J. H. M. Cornwall, who had succeeded Colonel J. W. Sandilands in April 1928. 

* Frontier Protection Force. 

S Second Secretary in H.M. Embassy at Berlin. 6 See Volume V, No. 174. 
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composed of fine material with great possibilities. In view particularly of the 
capacity of industrialised Germany, he considered the Reichs Army to be an 
instrument of high potential military value. So much for the Reichswehr. 

As regards cases which might be considered as suspicious, Cornwall men- 
tions a map presented to him by the Heeresstatistische Abteilung? on which 
the old pre-armistice frontier of the German Empire was shown newly litho- 
graphed with a thick blue line. He also infers the existence of an organisation 
of four Grenzschutz Commandos along Germany’s eastern frontier, whilst he 
states that, in defiance of Article 160 of the Treaty, subsidiary formations 
such as cavalry brigades and cyclist battalions were freely employed at 
manoeuvres. The last mentioned military activities constitute a definite 
infraction of the Treaty. The existence of a map and of the alleged organisa- 
tion of Grenzschutz Commandos could not, however, form the subject of 
a complaint. One cannot complain of paper schemes, besides which the 
reported organisation of Grenzschutz Commandos seems to be based on the 
supposition of an invasion of German territory from Poland and would there- 
fore anyhow seem to be a defensive measure. 

Of course we all know that there are a number of patriotic associations 
which tend to dabble in military activities. Speaking generally Cornwall 
considers that there is a tendency to over-estimate the potential danger of these 
patriotic associations, which he regards as a sort of psychological safety-valve 
to German military enthusiasm. It is hardly necessary todeal in this letter with 
the reports of the military experts and Colonel Gosset® during the past year. 

My object in writing is to ask you whether I had better recur to Strese- 
mann’s enquiry when I next see him. He made the enquiry in the most 
good-natured manner and expatiated at length on the present Reichswehr, 
taking the line that he could not conceive how anybody could imagine it to 
be a formidable instrument of war. He contrasted the physique of the soldiers 
in it with that of the pre-war army soldiers, and there I am with him as far 
as Berlin is concerned. He instanced the great number of suicides in the 
Reichswehr owing partly to the feeling that the men enlisted cannot leave it 
for ten years and have little prospect of promotion. What could the Reichs- 
wehr do against Poland for instance? In a war in the East, the Poles would 
invade Germany. But I hardly like to pass over Stresemann’s remark in 
silence and yet the position is rather awkward. Perhaps you would kindly 
give me a line to take. I realise, of course, that I am not responsible to 
Stresemann for the reports I may send from this Embassy. It is also very 
unusual for a Foreign Minister to ask a foreign representative what sort of 
reports he is sending to his Government. 

Yours ever, 
Horace RuMBoLpD 


7 Army Statistical Department. 

8 Colonel F. W. Gosset was the military expert attached to H.M. Embassy at Berlin in 
accordance with the agreement concluded at Geneva on December 12, 1926, regarding the 
withdrawal of the Military Interallied Commission of Control from Germany: see Volume 
IT, annex to No. 355. 
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ENCLOSURE IN No. 20 
Memorandum on German Military Activities 


Secret BERLIN, January 2, 1929 


The reports made by the Embassy officially, and by the Service Attachés 
and the Military Expert privately regarding German military activities, legal 
and illegal, may conveniently be classified under the headings War Material, 
the Army, Patriotic Associations and Military Control. 

The practice as regards reporting incidents and infractions by the Service 
Attachés and Military Expert was regularised in Mr. Nicolson’s minute of 
the 18th of May.° 

(a) Evidence is first to be brought to the Ambassador’s attention by the 
Service Attachés or Colonel Gosset. 

(6) Ifserious, the infractions to be reported officially to the Foreign Office. 

(c) If not serious, privately to the Service Department concerned, with the 
comment that the Ambassador does not consider the evidence sufficiently 
important or well-founded to justify action being taken. 


War Material 


On January the 18th a Chancery letter!® discountenanced the Geneva 
rumour that General Heye’s object in visiting the United States of America 
was to place orders with United States Steel Magnates.'! 

On May the 11th the Air Attaché!” drew attention to the manufacture of 
a machine gun camera similar to that used in England for training fighting 
pilots. This was reported subsequently to the War Office, and the Air 
Ministry direct.!3 

On May the 2oth, an explosion of phosgene gas occurred in Hamburg"4 
which was fully reported by both the Embassy and Mr. Oliver,'5 and subse- 
quently, as the result of a decision of the Conference of Ambassadors, resulted 
in identic representations to the German Government on December 28th by 
the British, Belgian, French, Italian and Japanese Embassies in Berlin." 

On July 15th Colonel Gosset drew attention to a powder factory explosion 
at Hasloch suggesting the manufacture of powder in excess of the quantity 
authorised.!3 

On November the 13th the Military Attaché reported to the War Office 
direct!3 a statement made by the Spanish Military Attaché in Berlin to the 
effect that most German Gas Experts were Naval Officers, and that the 
Reichs Marine did most of the gas experimental work. He had found no 

® Mr. H. Nicolson was Counsellor in H.M. Embassy at Berlin. His minute is untraced in 
Foreign Office archives. 

10 Not preserved in Foreign Office archives. 

1! General Heye, Chef der Heeresleitung (Chief of the Army Command), had visited the 
United States, October-November 1927. 

iz Group Captain M. G. Christie. 

13 This report is untraced in Foreign Office archives. 
16 See Volume V, No. 59. 18 H.M. Consul-General at Hamburg. 
16 V. op. at., No. 255. 
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signs of contravention of the treaty, though, of course, the Germans could, 
in his opinion, turn out from their factories at short notice large quantities 
of war gas. 

On December the 4th the Military Attaché, in his Annual Report!” on the 
Reichs Army, stated that while mechanisation was in its infancy, foreign 
progress was being watched very closely. Armament and army vehicles were 
out of date, but experimental work was undoubtedly going on behind the 
scenes. At the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute in Dahlem, the research side of 
chemical warfare was being actively pursued, as was other technical experi- 
mental work in various technische Hochschulen.'® In fact industrialised 
Germany would not require many months free from restriction to make up 
leeway in modern technical equipment. 

Two further cases are—Mr. Monson’s report! that the Columbian 
Government had placed an order for a river gunboat with a Hamburg firm, 
and information received by the Admiralty that a seaplane carrier was being 
built at Hamburg. On both these cases Mr. Oliver is reporting. 


Army 


The Military Attaché’s reports early in the year dealt mainly with Reichs- 
wehr estimates, speeches on the budget, etc. 

On June the 6th the Military Attaché, Colonel Cornwall, reported'3 the 
bad impression which his United States colleague had obtained of the stan- 
dard and training of the Reichswehr after spending one week with a Bavarian 
Battalion in training. 

On July the 2nd the Military Attaché reported} a lecture of General 
von Seeckt?° indicating that he was still actively inculcating preparedness for 
the next war. 

On September the rith the Military Attaché reported!3 his attendance, 
uninvited, at the regimental training of the 6th Division. The general 
impression was not good; both officers and men were bored and listless, and 
the umpiring was futile. He found anything but ‘an army of N.C.O’s’. The 
N.C.O’s did do most of the work, but they did not command the same 
respect as the pre-war German N.C.Q’s. 

On September the 28th the Military Attaché reported® his impression of 
the Autumn manoeuvres in Lower Silesia which he attended uninvited, 
mingling with the crowd. These were the largest and most important 
manoeuvres held since the war. He found the strategy disappointing, and 
the tactical development commonplace, and the umpiring system poor. The 
final march past of infantry was however uniformly excellent. The artillery 
was good, but the cavalry was poor. His general impression was that both 
men and horses were fit, march discipline was good, and the equipment was 


17 Not printed. 
. 18 Colleges of Advanced Technology. 

19 This report from H.M. Minister at Bogota is untraced in Foreign Office archives. 

20 The reference was probably to the lecture of June 26, 1928, by the Chef der Heereslei- 
tung 1920-6, cited in Volume V, No. 268. 
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in serviceable condition. Equipment and material all dated from the war 
period, except certain experimental transport vehicles. Tactical methods and 
training were elementary and backward. The Reichswehr, however, he con- 
sidered contained the nucleus of a very formidable fighting organisation. 

On November the 13th the Military Attaché reported'3 the opinion 
expressed by his Czechoslovak colleague that the manoeuvres were propa- 
gandist and stage-managed to show (a) defencelessness and (4) to encourage 
the martial enthusiasm of local inhabitants. He considered the training of 
officers high, but was surprised how badly attacks were carried out. 

On December the 4th the Military Attaché reported on the Reichs Army 
for the year 1928.17 He observed a noticeable pruning of senior officers. He 
considered the East Prussian manoeuvres, features of which were specially 
conducted parties of school children, and bitter references to Polish Corridor 
by General Heye, to be simply a propaganda affair, to arouse the patriotic 
instincts of the East Prussian population. The Lower Silesian manoeuvres 
were of considerably greater military interest. Generally the Reichs Army 
impressed him as a force composed of fine material with great possibilities. 
In view particularly of the capacity of industrialised Germany he considered 
the Reichs Army to be an instrument of a high military potential. 

On December the 11th the Military Attaché drew attention to a map 
presented to him by the Heeresstatistische Abteilung.'3 The map, which 
illustrated the distribution of the Reichswehr as from the Ist January, 1929, 
showed newly lithographed, with a thick blue line, the old pre-Armistice 
frontier of the German Empire, while the Treaty frontiers were depicted by 
thinner dotted lines indicating their temporary character. He understood 
that this map was not shown to the German Foreign Office, but it adorned 
the walls of every military office throughout the Reich. Thus there were two 
spirits and two policies alive in Germany today. In the future, as before the 
war, the instincts of Germany might again be controlled by a powerful and 
unscrupulous military clique. 


Patriotic Associations 


On January the g3oth the Military Attaché forwarded direct to the War 
Office a report!3 on the Reichswehr manoeuvres compiled by the Belgian and 
Spanish Military Attachés. Colonel Sandilands thought that too much 
importance should not be attached to the mention in this report of a Brigade 
of Landwehr?! covering the regular army concentration. 

On August the 14th commenting on a letter from Mr. Howard Smith,?2 
Mr. Nicolson stated that the information regarding the activities of the 
‘Grenz Schutz’ was almost certainly correct as could be seen from the report 
forwarded to the C[omité] Militaire] A[llié de] V[ersailles] with the Mili- 
tary Experts’ letter No. 171 of June 28th.?3 

21 In prewar Germany the Landwehr had been a reserve of trained or partly trained men 
who were considered to be available for war service outside their home districts. 


22 See Volume V, Nos. 131 and 121 respectively. 
23 Not preserved in Foreign Office archives: v. op. cit., No. 85, note 6. 
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The organisation and existence of the ‘Grenz Schutz’ with ‘Bezirksleiter’ 
and ‘Kreisleiter’?4 was confirmed by the evidence given in several trials for 
“Landesverrat’.25 

The ‘Grenz Schutz’ included members of the ‘Reichsbanner’ (Republican 
Association) as well as those of the ‘Stahlhelm’.?6 

Colonel Rossi, Italian Military Attaché had informed Colonel Gosset, on 
the best authority, that the ‘“Grenz Schutz’ on the Eastern Frontier could put 
£0,000 armed men in the field at three days’ notice. 

Mr. Nicolson saw no reason to doubt this as regards men, rifles and 
machine guns, though the provision of artillery would be a far more difficult 
matter. 

The ‘Grenz Schutz’ was, as far as he was aware, at present only organised 
in East Prussia and on the Eastern Frontier. It was, however, essential for 
Germany to retain possession of the Ruhr and the Western industrial districts 
containing the factories which would provide arms, munitions and war 
material in case of mobilisation. Thus it appeared more than probable that 
a ‘Grenz Schutz’ for the Western Frontier would be organised as soon as the 
second and third zones of Occupied Territory are evacuated. As to whether 
the presence of ‘Reiter Vereine’2? were the precursors of such a “Grenz 
Schutz’ he had no evidence. 

General Groener?® was, however, more likely to devote his energies to the 
preparation of industrial mobilisation and there was little doubt that progress 
had been made in that direction. 

Referring to a reported change from twelve to three years in the period of 
enlistment, Mr. Nicolson had no evidence of this, and considered it difficult 
to conceive that the Germans could hope to keep secret such a serious 
infraction of the Treaty. 

On October the rst His Majesty’s Vice Consul at Konigsberg reported, 
in connection with the East Prussian manoeuvres in Masuren, that mimic 
operations on a considerable scale were carried out also by the various civilian 
emergency corps, etc., the Reichswehr participating. (Reported in Septem- 
ber Monthly Report.)!7 

On November the goth the Ambassador sent a letter to Mr. Sargent in 
reply to a letter from him concerning the ‘Stahlhelm’.?9 The report referred 
to was not taken too seriously. The ‘Stahlhelm’ though increasing its 
membership was not the most powerful Society in Germany. The Reichs- 
banner was more numerous and represented a far wider and more influential 
body of opinion. There was little chance of a Stahlhelm Putsch being 
successful in Germany. 


4 District leader and group leader respectively. 

25 i.e. a treasonable offence against the external position or security of Germany or one of 
the German States. 

26 The Steel Helmet Association. 

27 Riding Clubs: cf. Volume III, No. 260, note 7. 

28 Reichswehr Minister. 

29 See Volume V, Nos. 250 and 240 respectively. 
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On December the 4th the Military Attaché dealt in Section 7 of his annual 
report!7 with irregular military activities. 

(1) He quoted reports from ‘Vorwiarts’ regarding the carrying out of night 
manoeuvres and training by National Socialist organisations near Kassel, and 
later on December the 12th quoted ‘Rote Fahne’ as stating that this secret 
military training was conducted by active Reichswehr officers as well as 
reserve officers. 

(2) The report in ‘Vorwarts’ regarding the secret ‘Stahlhelm’ training in 
the woods near Erbach. 

(3) The prohibition by the Film Censorship Board of the Stahlhelm films 
because they give the impression of illegal military activities. 

(4) As evidence of the existence of irregular bodies he instanced the con- 
stant consideration and study in manoeuvre schemes and tactical exercise of 
the handling of auxiliary formations of semi-trained troops. Exercise instruc- 
tions always envisaged delay actions and demolitions etc. by irregular forces 
called “Grenz Schutz’ actually divided in the training schemes into ‘Land- 
wehr’ and ‘Landsturm’.3° Thus all the mobilisation and expansion elements 
of the old German Army were in a state of suspended animation. Proof, 
however, was still lacking that the actual practice of these paper schemes was 
encouraged or even connived at by the responsible authorities. 

(5) As examples of Patriotic Associations he referred to— 

(a) Ten veteran societies affiliated in the ‘Vereinigte Vaterlandische Ver- 
bande’ (V.V.V.). 

(b) The Stahlhelm: politically important, containing members of the saner 
and more modern political elements in Germany and a minority of ardent 
monarchists. 

(c) The Jungdeutsche Orden (Jungdo) a more level-headed organisation 
which, after the Stahlhelm schism, may attract some of its members. 

(d) Deutscher Offizier Bund; reactionary old army spirit; believes in 
political pressure, active, monarchist and militarist propaganga [stc] ; belongs 
to the V.V.V.; has 23 provincial associations; 465 local groups and over 
100,000 members. 

(e) Other Patriotic Associations of a military character also referred to 
were the National-Verband Deutscher Offiziere; the Reichs Offizier Bund; 
the Reichs Krieger Bund Kyffhauser and the Deutsch-Volkischer Offiziers 
Bund and the various Reiter-Vereine. 

Generally speaking Colonel Cornwall considered that there was a tendency 
to over-estimate the potential danger of these patriotic associations which 
he regarded as a sort of psychological safety valve to German military 
enthusiasm. 

On December the 11th the Military Attaché reported!3 the study of an 
exercise held by the Reichswehr from June the 11th to the 14th showing 
again the idea of weak ‘Grenz Schutz’ detachments (the 8th and rath 
‘Landsturm’ regiments were mentioned) holding up an invading force while 


3% In prewar Germany the Landsturm had been a reserve of men not fully fit for field 
service to be used for local garrison duty only if necessary. 
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the main force was concentrating. This idea reappeared again in a book 
referred to and no doubt the same exercises and solutions occurred in the 
Waffenschule3! and at regimental and staff exercises. 

The same idea appeared in the Reichswehr manoeuvres in Westphalia in 
September 1927; in the East Prussian in September 1928 and in the Silesian 
manoeuvres in 1928. While there was no actual proof the schemes inferred 
the organisation of 4 ‘Grenz Schutz Kommandos’, Nos. 101, 102, 103, 104 
from North to South along Germany’s Eastern Frontier, to cover the strategic 
concentration of the rst, znd and 4th Infantry Divisions in conjunction with 
the 1st and 2nd Cavalry Divisions in eventual operations against Poland. 

These ‘Grenz Schutz Kommandos’ appeared, it was true, only in paper 
schemes, but Colonel Cornwall believed that the organisation and functions 
of the ‘Grenz Schutz’ formations would actually follow very closely the out- 
line foreshadowed in the manoeuvre schemes of the Reichswehr. 

In the same report the Military Attaché stated that in defiance of Article 
160 of the Treaty, subsidiary formations, such as Cavalry Brigades and 
Cyclist Battalions were freely employed at manoeuvres. 


Military Control 


The reports of the Military Experts and Colonel Gosset during the year 
have dealt mainly with such subjects as the instruction of the Reichswehr, 
the recruitment and training of general staff officers, the organisation of 
police and the housing of police in barracks, military establishments, ‘“Grenz 
Schutz’, army training regulations, Stahlhelm manual etc. 


3t Specialist officer training establishment. 


No. 21 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir W. Tyrrell (Paris) 
No. 38 [© 77/45/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, fanuary 4, 1929 
Sir, 

The French Ambassador called at the Foreign Office on January 2nd on 
his return from Paris, where he had seen Monsieur Poincaré whom he had 
found in a very tired and nervous state. For reasons of health, if for nothing 
else, he would have liked, so said Monsieur de Fleuriau, to have resigned over 
the recent Cabinet crisis, if there had been anyone else available to carry 
through the work of settling the Reparation question. 

2. Monsieur de Fleuriau observed that as regards the forthcoming Experts 
Conference two points were weighing on Monsieur Poincaré’s mind: 

3. In the first place he is most anxious that in the Committee the creditor 
experts should hold together and not allow the Germans to play off one 
against the other. He is relying on the assurances of Mr. Gilbert that Ger- 
many could well afford an annuity of one hundred million pounds. But he 
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evidently fears that the British experts may be induced by the German pleas 
of poverty to advocate a lower annuity than Germany could be compelled 
to agree to if the creditor experts maintain a unanimous front. Even if in the 
end the creditor governments have to accept an inadequate annuity, it will 
be much easier for them subsequently to agree upon the manner of its 
repartition if they have throughout been working together and if their 
experts have not been disagreeing among themselves at the Conference. 

4. Monsieur de Fleuriau had tried to reassure Monsieur Poincaré on this 
matter by pointing out to him that His Majesty’s Government had never 
made any secret of the fact that they could not agree to any reduction which 
endangered their Balfour Note! Policy. In fact this was the reason why last 
year they had been unwilling to see the Dawes settlement reopened. There 
was no danger therefore of their advocating an unduly low annuity in order 
to please the Germans. 

5- Monsieur Poincaré’s second preoccupation was that His Majesty’s 
Government by the attitude they were adopting in regard to unconditional 
evacuation of the Rhineland, were seriously weakening the only effective 
means of pressure that the creditor governments possessed for forcing Ger- 
many to agree to a Satisfactory reparation settlement. Here again, Monsieur 
Poincaré was relying on Mr. Parker Gilbert’s view that the creditor govern- 
ments would be well advised to make all possible use of the Rhineland 
evacuation as a lever in the reparation negotiations. 

6. In reply to this Monsieur de Fleuriau had impressed on Monsieur 
Poincaré how strong the feeling was in this country in favour of unconditional 
evacuation, and how His Majesty’s Government were not in a position to 
ignore it even if they wished to. 

7. Lastly, Monsieur de Fleuriau stated that the appointment of Lord 
Revelstoke had made an excellent impression in France. 


Iam, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State) 
ORME SARGENT 
1 i.e. the despatch of August 1, 1922, from Lord Balfour, Lord President of the Council, 


printed as Cmd. 1737 of 1922, Despatch to the Representatives of France, Italy, Serb-Croat-Slovene 
State, Roumania, Portugal and Greece at London respecting War Debts. 


No. 22 


Earl Granville (Brussels) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received January 5) 
No. 2 [W 171/69/4) 
Urgent BRUSSELS, January 4, 1929 
Sir, 
With reference to my despatch No. 1003! of the 31st ultimo, I have the 
honour to inform you that the Chef du Cabinet of the Minister for Foreign 


1 Not printed. This despatch reported that M. Le Tellier, Director General of Political 
A ffairs in the Belgian Ministry of Foreign Affairs, had informed Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen, 
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Affairs called on me yesterday evening and handed to me the Note, of which 
a copy is transmitted herewith,? enclosing two copies of the Note} which is to 
be forwarded to the Netherland Government as a basis for fresh negotiations 
between the two countries, two copies* of a sketch map of the Scheldt, and 
one copy of a note addressed to His Majesty’s Government.5 I have not 
thought it necessary to forward to you a copy of the latter. 

2. M. van Langenhove explained that the Note to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and copies of the Note to the Dutch Government are to be sent to the 
Belgian Ambassador in London at the beginning of next week for communica- 
tion to you, and the Note to the Dutch Government, which Is already in the 
hands of the Belgian Minister at The Hague, will be presented later on in 
the week. He also told me that he had just communicated similar documents 
to the French Ambassador. 

3. Without going through the Note in detail M. van Langenhove told me 
the main outlines of the proposals, emphasising the concessions offered by 
Belgium, and explaining by references to the map the Belgian objections to 
the canal proposed by the Dutch experts in the last conversations. The 1925 
proposal for the Moerdyk Canal is shown on the map by a red line marked (1) 
and the latest Dutch proposal by the red line marked (2).6 

4. M. van Langenhove asked me to forward these documents to you but 
refrained from asking for the intervention of His Majesty’s Government. He 


Counsellor in H.M. Embassy at Brussels, of the forthcoming presentation of the notes 
recorded below. A similar communication would be made to the French Government. The 
despatch further stated: ‘Speaking quite privately, M. Le Tellier then expressed the hope 
that it might be possible to do somcthing to assist the Belgian Government. He said that all 
the Dutch demands were conceded in the note and, as a purely personal suggestion, he 
expressed the view that it might be possible for the two Governments to approach the 
Netherland Government with congratulations upon their great diplomatic success and an 
expression of hopc that in order to produce a final settlement they would now show them- 
selves conciliatory in regard to the question of the Antwerp-Rhine canal. Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hugcssen said that of course it was impossible to say that His Majesty’s Government would 
be prepared to take any action.’ 

2 Not printed. This note of January 3 from M. Hymans, Belgian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, to Earl Granville forwarded a copy of the Belgian note to the Netherland Govern- 
ment and stated in particular: ‘j’espére que le Gouvernement belge pourra continuecr a 
compter, comme par le passé, sur l’appui du Gouvernement de Sa Majesté britannique 
dans une question qui intéresse l’ordre européen.’ 

3 This note, not printed, was forwarded to the Netherland Government on January ra, 
1929, and is printed in the Belgian Grey Book, Documents Diplomatiques relatifs a la Revision 
des Traités de 1839 (Brussels, 1929), pp. 27-34, and in the Netherland Orange Book, Be- 
scheiden in zake de tusschen Nederland en Belgié hangende vraagstukken door de wederzijdsche Regeeringen 
gewisseld sedert de verwerping van het verdrag van 3 April 1925 (The Hague, 1929), pp. 17-32. 
The treaties of 1839 relating to the Netherlands and Belgium are printed in British and 
Foreign State Papers, vol. 27, pp. 990-1002. For the Belgian-Netherland treaty of April 3, 
1925, together with the collective treaty of May 22, 1926, see the Belgian Grey Book, of. cit., 
pp. 11-25: cf. Volume I, No. 499. Cf. Volume III, No. 98, for the position resulting from 
Netherland non-ratification of the Treaty of 1925. 

4 Not here reproduced. 5 Cf. No. 47. 

6 These two proposals were briefly explained in the Belgian note of January 12: see the 
Belgian Grey Book, of. cit., p. 29. 
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told me that the Belgians were ready to pay for the canal, and I ventured to 
suggest that, while it was almost certainly desirable that they should be 
willing to pay and that the Dutch should know that they were, I thought it 
was very important to avoid saying so in so many words, as there was a grave 
danger of the Dutch being offended and regarding it as an impertinence for 
the Belgians to offer to pay for a canal in Dutch territory. I also suggested 
the extreme desirability of preventing Press polemics on the subject. 

5. The French Ambassador telephoned to me last night and expressed his 
desire to discuss the matter with me, and I have had a long conversation with 
him this morning. We agreed that the Belgian Note seems to show a con- 
ciliatory spirit and, by the concessions it offers, seems to afford a possible 
basis for an agreement. The danger 1s of course that, although the fatal name 
‘Moerdyk’ is successfully avoided, the Dutch may consider that the new 
Belgian proposal that the suggested canal should end to the East instead of to 
the West of the Hellegat has the same objections as the original Moerdyk 
proposal. M. Herbette had prepared a memorandum, copy of which I have 
the honour to enclose,” suggesting a method by which His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the French Government might exercise a certain influence on the 
Netherland Government, without the risk of appearing to apply pressure, and 
I venture to recommend this suggestion to your favourable consideration. 
I entirely agree with M. Herbette that this would in every way be far better 
than instructing the respective Ministers at The Hague to make a démarche 
—more especially as the French Minister has just been appointed Ambas- 
sador at Berne and has not yet been replaced. It would be less formal, 
partake less of the nature of joint action, and probably carry more weight. 
In M. Herbette’s original memorandum he referred directly to the Belgian 
Note, but I objected that the Dutch would almost certainly be offended at the 
Note having been communicated to us before being presented to them, and 
we therefore altered the memorandum in order to give the impression that 
we had only learnt the approximate contents of the Note from conversation. 
M. Herbette and I propose to try to see the Minister for Foreign Affairs on 
Monday8 on his return, tell him that we have forwarded the Note to our 
Governments, and that we have urged that the fact of its previous communi- 
cation to us should be kept secret, and implore him once more to do all in 
his power to keep the Press quiet and, if possible, not even announce to the 
Press the presentation of the Note to the Netherland Government. 

6. M. Herbette gave me to understand that it was owing to his insistence 
that the Note was communicated to me as well as to him, as he had told the 
Belgians very firmly that there could be no question of the French Govern- 
ment taking any action whatever except in agreement with His Majesty’s 
Government. But I think he must be mistaken, as the Note addressed to me 
is signed by M. Hymans himself who left Brussels on the 29th ultimo. On the 

7 Not printed. The filed text of this document, which is preserved only in Confidential 
Print, is incorrectly headed ‘Copy of Note to be forwarded to the Netherlands Government’. 


8 January 7, 1929. Lord Granville reported in Brussels despatch No. 7 of January 8 that 
he had spoken to M. Hymans on the previous day as here proposed. 
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other land he is probably right in thinking that it 1s due to him that the Note 
is not to be presented to the Dutch Government until the end of next week 
as he insisted that, supposing the British and French Governments did con- 
sent to take any action, it would be much more useful if it could be done 
before the Dutch had had time to consider the note and possibly decide 
against its acceptability. 

7. I also enclose copy of a statement? which I received this morning from 
M. van Langenhove showing the decrease and increase in the trade of 
Antwerp and Rotterdam respectively. 

8. I am forwarding a copy of this despatch by bag to His Mayjesty’s 
Minister at The Hague. 

I have, &c., 


GRANVILLE 
9 Not printed. 
No. 23 
Letter from Sir A. Willert to Mr. Fletcher’ (New York) 
[© 9677/49/18] 
Confidential FOREIGN OFFICE, January 6, 1929 


Dear Fletcher, 

The Central Department sent to the Treasury your selection of Press 
cuttings dated November 23rd, with special reference to a despatch from 
Raymond published in the ‘New York Times’ of November 2oth stating that 
His Majesty’s Government are preparing to retreat from the principle of the 
Balfour note to the extent of not asking for the deficit which has so far accrued 
on the balance of British reparation plus debt receipts and British debt pay- 
ments. In your covering note you stated that ‘it would be greatly appre- 
ciated if the Library could be informed early of any such changes in policy.’2 

I now enclose herewith copy of a letter from Leith Ross} of the Treasury 
commenting on this point, together with copy of the British memorandum of 
November ist‘ to which he refers. You will appreciate that this latter docu- 
ment is to be treated, for the present at least, as extremely confidential. 


Yours ever, 
A. WILLERT 


1 Respectively Head of the News Department of the Forcign Office and joint Director 
of the British Library of Information at New York. 

2 These cuttings from the Baltimore Sun of November 19 and The New York Times of 
November 18 and 20, 1928, and the Library’s covering note drawing special attention to 
Mr. Allen Raymond’s report are not printed. 

3 Deputy Controller of Finance in H.M. Treasury. 

4 See Volume V, No. 201. 
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ENCLOSURE IN No. 23 


Letter from Mr. Leith-Ross (Treasury) to Mr. Sargent 
TREASURY CHAMBERS, December 22, 1928 


Dear Sargent, 

I return herewith the note? from the British Library of Information about 
reparation and debts. 

As regards the statement that we are prepared to retreat from the principle 
of the Balfour Note to the extent of not asking for the accrued deficit, and to 
the request of the Library to be informed of any changes in policy in such 
matters, I suggest that you might refer the Library to paragraph 5 of the 
British memorandum of November rst in which we say that His Majesty’s 
Government ‘must reserve their right to deal with this deficiency in relation 
to the claims of other creditor Governments to recover any supplementary 
payments over and above their current debt liabilities’. This memorandum 
has of course not yet been published and I think it would be best for the 
Library not to issue anything on the point. But for their own information 
it may be well to explain that the full arrears due to us under the Balfour 
Note now amount to over £200 millions and we should not be able to recover 
this amount from German reparations even if the Dawes annuities were 
£125 millions a year for 62 years. The position of the Government is there- 
fore that if the other creditor Powers are willing to limit their claims for 
payments towards the cost of reconstructing devastated regions (over and 
above the amounts required to cover their future debt payments) within very 
moderate limits, His Majesty’s Government for their part may be ready to 
consider a similar limitation of their claim for the arrears up to date: but that 
if the other Powers do not do so, we will maintain our full claim and recover 
as much as we can. Our claim for arrears is, in fact, a bargaining factor 
which may help to keep the demands of our Allies for their devastated regions 
within reasonable limits. 

Yours sincerely, 
F. W. Lerru-Ross 


No. 24 
Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received Fanuary 8, 9 a.m.) 
No. 15 Telegraphic (C 170/1/18] 
Important WASHINGTON, January 7, 1929, 7.20 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 482.! 

Mr. Castle? told me today that Secretary of State, after consulting the 
President, had authorised him to inform me that United States Government 
had no objection to American experts being appointed by Reparations Com- 
mission and German government. He added that United States Government 


™ See No. g, note 7. 2 American Assistant Secretary of State. 
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earnestly hopes that care would be taken to avoid any subsequent difference 
of opinion amongst the governments concerned with regard either to Ameri- 
can experts appointed or to method of their appointment.3 He promised to 
confirm this in writing. 


3 For a report on this conversation see Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United 
States 1928, vol. ii, p. 881. Foreign Office telegram No. 8 to Paris, 7 to Rome, 6 to Berlin 


and 4 to Brussels of January 8 instructed H.M. Representatives to inform the governments 
concerned of Mr. Castle’s message. 
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Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir W. Tyrrell (Paris) 
No. 51 [C 136/136/62] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, January 7, 1929 
Sir, 

The Counsellor of the French Embassy called on Mr. Sargent on the 
grd January and in the course of conversation informed him that, apart from 
the strained relations in the Cabinet, what more than anything else was 
making Monsieur Poincaré so ‘nerveux’ and irritable at the present time was 
the highly embarrassing position in which he found himself as regards the 
ratification of the British and American debt agreements.’ In the first place, 
he personally loathed the idea of having to toe the line to the Americans for 
whom he had a profound antipathy generally. Secondly, the parties in the 
Chamber on which he principally relied for support were precisely those to 
whom ratification was the most repugnant. Thirdly, he dreaded the criticism 
to which ratification would expose him, namely that he had pledged France 
to pay for sixty years before he had obtained any corresponding guarantee 
as regards receipts from Germany. 

2. On the other hand, Monsieur Poincaré fully realised that however 
unpalatable it might be, there was no escape from the necessity of early 
ratification. Monsieur Cambon seemed to think that Monsieur Poincaré was 
now contemplating ratification by the Chambers, although last autumn we 
were told (your despatch No. 1747? (207/114/1928) of the 20th October) that 
the Conseil d’Etat had decided that the Government could ratify without 
obtaining parliamentary sanction. If, however, parliamentary sanction ts to 
be asked for, as is apparently to be the case, it will be necessary, for some 
obscure parliamentary reason, that the question should be submitted to the 
Senate before the end of February. The matter is therefore becoming urgent 
and it is this urgency which is telling on Monsieur Poincaré’s nerves. 


1 The agreement and exchange of letters respecting the French War Debt to Great 
Britain signed in London on July 12, 1926, by Mr. Churchill, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and M. Caillaux, then French Minister of Finance, are printed in British and Foreign State 
Papers, vol. 126, pp. 246-9. The agreement of April 29, 1926, for the settlement of the French 
war debt to the United States, negotiated by Mr. Mellon and M. Bérenger, then French 
Ambassador at Washington, is printed of. cit., vol. 127, pp. 511-18. 

2 See Volume V, No. 187. 
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3. Both the French Ambassador, in the conversation recorded in my 
despatch No. 383 of the 4th January, and Monsieur Cambon hinted that 
Monsieur Poincaré’s character being what it is, he is in his present state of 
mind capable of running amok over any trifling question on which he is 
thwarted. 

Iam, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State) 
C. Howarp SMITH 
3 No. 21. 


No. 26 


Sir W. Tyrrell (Paris) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received January 8) 
No. 41 [C 158/158/18] 
PARIS, January 7, 1929 
Sir, 

I have the honour to transmit to you, herewith, copy of the aide-mémoire 
which has now been communicated to the French Government on the subject 
of the Rhineland railway system and the application thereto of Article 43 of 
the Treaty of Versailles. 

2. Availing myself of the discretion left to me in your despatch No. 2945 
[2943]! (C 9338/51/18) of the 31st of December last, I modified slightly the 
phraseology of paragraph 8 of the aide-mémoire which was otherwise as 
revised by that despatch. 

3. In the absence of M. Berthelot,? His Majesty’s Minister handed the 
aide-mémoire on the 5th instant personally to M. Corbin, the Political 
Director at the Ministry for Foreign Affairs. 

4. Mr. Henderson informed M. Corbin that the aide-mémoire was in- 
tended to set forth the reasons for which His Majesty’s Government would 
feel themselves quite unable to support the French Government in any way 
in proposals for the tearing up of existing railways in the Rhineland or in 
obstructing future construction except in flagrant cases of abuse which could 
be proved to be palpable and vitally dangerous violations of Article 43 of the 
Versailles Treaty. He added that these reasons were set forth at considerable 
length because His Majesty’s Government wished to make it perfectly clear 
that their decision in this respect was quite definite and they consequently 
considered it more loyal to make the French Government aware of it without 
further delay. However anxious His Majesty’s Government were to work 
constantly hand in hand with the French, public opinion in England would 
never tolerate the idea of supporting France over such an issue. At the same 
time, Mr. Henderson expressed the hope that the French Government would 
not treat this communication as a controversial question calling for a detailed 
reply but rather as a means of pressure to prevent exaggerated demands on 
the part of their own military authorities. 

5. M. Corbin, who rapidly perused the memorandum in Mr. Henderson’s 

' No. 14. 2 Secretary-General of the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
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presence, observed that French public opinion had to be considered as well as 
British. The question of the evacuation of the Rhineland was in the air and 
there would be a great outcry in France if, when evacuation took place, the 
Rhineland railway system was left no less potentially dangerous than before 
1914 from the point of view of a German mobilisation against France. Any 
difficulty over this point would, in his opinion, considerably prejudice 
negotiations for evacuation. He complained that His Majesty’s Government 
seemed to accept too readily the German point of view as set forth in their 
note of September last,3 ‘en bloc’, and expressed great concern lest the 
attitude of the German Government would be stiffened by the realisation that 
His Majesty’s Government would not support France in this matter. He 
fully appreciated the necessity for moderating any excessive demands on 
the part of the French mihtary authorities, but added that the latter had 
great responsibilities and that the information at the disposal of the French 
Government indicated that the Germans were making a serious effort to 
restore the Rhineland railway system to its former efficacy. It was compara- 
tively easy for the British public to disinterest itselfin the Rhineland railways, 
but it was unreasonable to expect French public opinion to be similarly 
detached. He did not consider, therefore, that it would be possible for the 
French Government, who were bound to take into account the views of 
their responsible military advisers, to accept a solution so favourable to 
German pretensions. 

6. On Mr. Henderson remarking that while the last thing we desired was 
to encourage German pretensions, the fact was that in the matter of the 
Rhineland railways the point of view of His Majesty’s Government was an 
entirely practical one, the detailed motives for which were set forth in the 
aide-mémoire, M. Corbin said that he would get it forthwith translated and 
study it carefully. 

7. I propose to take an early opportunity of speaking myself to M. Briand 
on the subject of these railways, and of impressing upon him that the French 
Government must not allow their military authorities to force their hands in 
the matter. In the meantime I would draw your attention to M. Corbin’s 
comment that the question of these railways is calculated adversely to affect 
the negotiations for evacuation. While M. Corbin concurred that it would be 
highly undesirable that the Rhineland railway system should be debated 
concurrently with the negotiations on the evacuation of the Rhineland, he 
laid great stress on the fact that the French public would insist prior to 
evacuation on something being done to prevent the railways on the left bank 
of the Rhine from constituting the same menace to France as before the war 
from the point of view of a German concentration or mobilisation.‘ 


I have, &c., 
(for the Ambassador) 
NEVILE HENDERSON 


3 See Volume V, No. 161, note 3. 
4 In a letter of January 11 to Sir R. Lindsay Sir W. Tyrrell referred to the present 
despatch and stated in particular: ‘Meeting Briand at luncheon yesterday, I mentioned 
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ENCLOSURE IN No. 26%*5 


Atde-mémoire 
PARIS, January 4, 1929 

It has long been the considered opinion of His Majesty’s Government that, 
whatever decisions may have been taken in the past by the Ambassadors’ 
Conference as regards the application of article 43 of the Treaty of Versailles 
to the Rhineland railway system, no demand involving an interpretation of 
that article can, in view of the terms of the Treaty of Locarno,® be imposed 
upon the German Government save through a decision of the Council of the 
League of Nations. 

2. This opinion was set forth in the memorandum submitted to the 
Ambassadors’ Conference by His Majesty’s Embassy on the gth January, 
1928,7 wherein it was suggested that the conference should take a decision 
cancelling its earlicr decisions on this subject, and that the whole question 
should be investigated anew by the Inter-Allied Military Committee of 
Versailles, taking into account not only strategic but also economic considera- 
tions, with a view to the submission of fresh recommendations to the interested 
Powers, as a preliminary to their deciding how far, if at all, existing or 
proposed railway works in the Rhineland could be classed as ‘permanent 
works of mobilisation’ in the sense of article 43, and, if so, whether they could 
be held to constitute such palpable and vitally dangerous violations of that 
article as would make it incumbent on the interested Governments to appeal 
to the Council of the League in order to obtain their demolition or a veto 
against their construction. 

3. In its memorandum of the grd February, 1928,8 the French delegation 
to the conference admitted that ‘in the event of a dispute with Germany 
regarding the interpretation of article 43, the provisions of the Locarno 
Treaty would apply, that is to say, that in the last resort the dispute would 
have to be referred to the Council of the League of Nations,’ but expressed, 
on the other hand, the opinion that ‘no article of the Locarno Treaty is 
opposed to an understanding being reached between Germany and the 
Powers signatory of the Locarno agreements as to the implications of article 
43 in the matter of the Rhineland railway system.’ The French delega- 
tion accordingly, while agreeing with His Majesty’s Government that the 
Versailles Committee might be called upon to reconsider the whole 
question and submit fresh recommendations, proposed that such of these 


this matter to him. He told me that it had already been brought to his notice, and that he 
thought that the best way of treating it was to move very slowly and, if possible, leave time 
to find a solution.’ 

5’ Throughout this volume an asterisk denotes that the document has been printed from 
Confidential Print being the only text preserved: see Preface, p. xi. 

6 For the Treaty of Mutual Guarantee initialed on October 16, 1925, by Belgium, France, 
Germany, Great Britain and Italy, printed as annex A to item No. 1, Final Protocol of the 
Locarno Conference, 1925, and for other agreements concluded that day, see Cmd. 2525 
of 1925. 

7 See Volume IV, No. 106, note 7. 8 V. op. cit., No. 132, note 3. 
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recommendations as might be approved by the Ambassadors’ Conference 
should form the basis of negotiations with the German Government, having as 
their object an understanding in the sense indicated above. In deference to 
the wishes of the French Government, His Majesty’s Government authorised 
the Marquess of Crewe to agree to a resolution on these lines, which was 
drawn up by the Ambassadors’ Conference on the 8th February last.9® 

4. During the course of the past year it has become increasingly evident 
that the German Government, so far from being disposed to abandon to any 
extent the attitude which they adopted in 1922, when they objected strongly 
on economic grounds to all but the most insignificant of the demands put 
forward in this connexion by the Ambassadors’ Conference, are prepared to 
support their former objections with additional arguments such as those 
adduced in the memoranda communicated by the German Ambassador at 
Paris on the 4th September last.3 These memoranda, it is true, dealt with 
the question in terms of general statement rather than of technical detail, 
but there can be as little doubt (except perhaps in regard to certain of the 
works mentioned in Annex 3 of the Versailles Committee’s report)!° of the 
German Government’s ability to produce such technical detail in support of 
their case if and when the question is brought before the League as there can 

be of their unwillingness to disclose their hand until they are forced to do so. 
' 5. Secondly, it seems to His Majesty’s Government that it is not possible in 
present circumstances to interpret the terms of article 43 in the sense that, 
unless the German Government can adduce proof to the contrary, some 
part or parts of the Rhineland railway system must be assumed to constitute 
‘permanent works of mobilisation.’ On the contrary, it appears to His 
Majesty’s Government that the necessity under which the Powers interested 
in this aspect of the enforcement of article 43 now find themselves, of eventu- 
ally having to justify before the Council of the League any assertion to the 
effect that an infringement of that article has occurred or is 1n prospect, 
imposes on those Powers the onus of proving that the alleged ‘permanent 
works of mobilisation’ cannot be justified from the economic standpoint, 
but are clearly and solely intended for military mobilisation and nothing 
else. Any other reading of article 43 would prohibit the Germans from main- 
taining or constructing any railways in the Rhineland at all without first 
seeking the permission of the Council, for of what railway can it be said that 
in no conditions will it ever be employed for military mobilisation? Nay 
more, even if they were faced with clear proof that an existing part or a 
contemplated extension of the Rhineland railway system was solely intended 
for military mobilisation and nothing else, His Majesty’s Government would 
still hold it necessary to weigh carefully the question whether the works under 
consideration could be held to constitute so dangerous a violation of article 
43 as would make it incumbent on them, were the German Government to 
reject a request for demolition or stoppage of construction, to attempt to 
enforce this request by an appeal to the Council of the League. 

6. Thirdly, His Majesty’s Government cannot but feel that it would be 

9 V. op. cit., No. 138. 10 See No. 14, note 4. 
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inconsistent with the policy of appeasement and conciliation which the 
French Government, no less than His Majesty’s Government, have pursued 
in their relations with the German Government during the past three years, 
to display at the present date such a deep suspicion of German motives as 
would be implied in the assertion that any part of the Rhineland railway 
system, for whatever purpose it may originally have been constructed, is 
clearly and solely intended to be used for military mobilisation and nothing 
else. The responsibility for making this assertion would indeed be one which 
His Majesty’s Government would be very reluctant to share. 

7. Fourthly, no part of the Rhineland railway system could be destroyed 
without causing a financial loss, nor could its development be in any measure 
arrested without causing an economic loss, the precise magnitude of which it 
would be difficult if not impossible to estimate. What more useful weapon 
could the German Government desire, in the forthcoming financial negotia- 
tions, than a duly inflated demand for compensation in respect of such loss? 

8. Lastly, on information supplied by their military advisers, His Majesty’s 
Government question whether the same degree of importance as that which 
obtained in 1914 can be attached to the German railways on the left bank 
of the Rhine as aids to mobilisation or concentration in the event of war 
between Germany and France or Belgium. Owing to the demilitarisation of 
the Rhineland zone, will there not be a tendency, in peace, to situate all 
military units and depots to the east of this zone? In these circumstances 
military activity on Rhineland railways during the actual process of mobil- 
isation will probably be negligible, as compared with what actually took 
place in 1914, when the German army occupied peace stations in the present 
Rhineland zone and concentrated practically on the Franco-German frontier. 
As regards concentration also, His Majesty’s Government question whether 
the situation has not changed materially since 1914. Is not the vulnerability 
of a railway system to concentrated air attack now so great that the German 
High Command would be unlikely to make their initial strategical concentra- 
tion west of the River Rhine, where they would be within close air range of 
existing French and Belgian aerodromes? Again, owing to the increased 
efficiency of mechanical transport for the movement and supply of troops, 
on which it is known the German military authorities place great reliance, 
has not the relative importance of road and railway systems for military 
concentration altered in favour of the former? Would not the bulk of troop 
movement, immediately after mobilisation, westwards from the River Rhine 
be carried out by road, which would permit of a greater flexibility for the 
German strategical plans? His Majesty’s Government feel entitled to make 
the observations contained in this paragraph in view of their commitments 
under the Locarno Treaty. 

g. For these reasons His Majesty’s Government have found themselves 
unable to accept the report now submitted by the Versailles Committee. 
When the Ambassadors’ Conference called for this report, the intention was 
that it might serve as a basis for negotiations with the German Government. 
The present report, far from furnishing such a basis, has but served to confirm 
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His Majesty’s Government in their opinion that such negotiations are neither 
necessary nor expedient. 

10. To sum up then, His Majesty’s Government are of opinion that the 
works mentioned in the Versailles Committee’s report (with the possible 
exception of some of those detailed in Annex 3) can be shown to have an 
economic value. Subject possibly to the above-mentioned exceptions, it 
would be extremely difficult to prove them to be intended clearly and solely 
for military mobilisation and nothing else. In any case, in view of the policy 
of appeasement and conciliation which the French Government, no less than 
His Majesty’s Government, have pursued in their relations with the German 
Government, His Majesty’s Government could not take the responsibility 
of making such an assertion. Lastly, His Majesty’s Government doubt 
whether the same importance can be attached as in 1914 to the German 
railways on the left bank of the Rhine. In all these circumstances they have 
reached the conclusion that none of the works in respect of which the 
Versailles Committee has recommended that the 1922 demands should be 
maintained fulfil the test formulated by His Majesty’s Government in their 
memorandum to the Ambassadors’ Conference of the gth January last, 
namely, that they can be held to constitute such palpable and vitally 
dangerous violations of article 43 as would make it incumbent on the inter- 
ested Governments to appeal to the Council of the League in order to obtain 
their demolition. It is only in respect of works which, in the opinion of His 
Majesty’s Government, fulfil that test that His Majesty’s Government would 
be prepared to enter into negotiations with the German Government. It is 
hoped that the French Government, on examining the whole question, not 
merely from the technical, but also from the political, point of view, will 
reach the same conclusion as His Majesty’s Government. Ifso, the Ambassa- 
dor’s Conference might, at its next meeting, be invited to authorise the 
despatch of a note to the German Ambassador at Paris, informing him that, 
after considering the arguments put forward by the German Government 
in their note of the 15th November, 1922," and in their memoranda of the 
4th September, 1928, the interested Governmertts have decided, in a spirit 
of conciliation, the extent of which the German Government will doubtless 
appreciate, not to insist at the present date on the interpretation of article 43 
which was laid down in the Ambassadors’ Conference note of the 19th May, 
1922,!2 in the confidence that the German Government will not permit the 
development of the Rhineland railway system in such a manner as to compel 
the interested Powers to exercise their rights under the Treaty of Versailles 
and the Treaty of Locarno, which will, of course, remain fully reserved. 

11, Similar considerations apply to the various new railway works which 
the German authorities have from time to time requested permission to 
construct during the past two years. These requests have been made in 
virtue, not of article 43 of the Treaty of Versailles, but of the ordinances 
issued by the representatives of the occupying Powers for securing the ‘main- 
tenance, safety and requirements’ of the occupying forces under article 3 of 

11 Cf. op. cit., No. 106, paragraph 12. 12 Cf. ibid., paragraph 4. 
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the Rhineland Agreement.!3 In the memorandum addressed to the confer- 
ence by His Majesty’s Embassy on the 9th January, 1928, the suggestion was 
made that, since it was admitted that none of the German proposals then 
under consideration was objectionable from the standpoint of danger to the 
security of the armies of occupation, and since the only other ground on 
which exception could be taken to them was that their execution would in- 
volve a violation of article 43, it would be advisable to reply to the Germans 
forthwith that there was no objection to the proposals in question so far as the 
Rhineland Agreement was concerned, but that the rights of the interested 
Powers under article 43 of the Treaty of Versailles and article 4 of the Treaty 
of Locarno were fully reserved. 

12. In order to meet the wishes of the French Government His Majesty’s 
Government agreed to modify this procedure, and by adopting the Ambassa- 
dors’ Conference resolution of the 8th February accepted the alternative 
procedure whereby the German authorities were to be informed that a reply 
to their various requests was being postponed pending the completion of a 
general enquiry into the whole question of the application of article 43 to the 
Rhineland railway system, which the interested Governments had under- 
taken. Having now carefully examined, in the light of the Versailles Com- 
mittee’s report, these German requests, and having taken into account the 
various issues involved, His Majesty’s Government see no reason for the 
occupying Powers to continue to adjourn their replies, and they would, 
therefore, suggest that an answer should be sent to the German Government 
in the sense suggested by them last January, namely, that there is no objection 
to the proposals in question so far as the Rhineland Agreement is concerned, 
but that (though for their own part His Majesty’s Government would prefer 
to omit this reservation), the rights of the interested Powers under article 43 
of the Treaty of Versailles and article 4 of the Treaty of Locarno are fully 
reserved. 

13 This agreement of June 28, 1919, between the United States, Belgium, the British 
Empire and France and Germany is printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 112, 
Ppp. 219-24. 


No. 27 


Sir W. Erskine (Warsaw) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received January 14) 


No. 13 [C 308/45/18] 
Confidential WARSAW, January 7, 1929 
Sir, 

I took the opportunity of the conversation with M. Zaleski, recorded in 
my immediately preceding despatch,! to say that when in London a few 
weeks ago I had mentioned to you the preoccupation of the Polish Govern- 
ment in regard to the proposed evacuation of the Rhineland—a subject on 


1 Not printed. 
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which M. Skirmunt? had more than once spoken at the Foreign Office. You 
had, I said, expressed the earnest hope that the Polish Government would 
do nothing to create the impression that they were trying to make difficulties 
in this matter and to prevent the attainment of an object to which His 
Majesty’s Government attached the greatest importance. Were such an idea 
to gain ground it would have a disastrous effect on public opinion in Great 
Britain and would inevitably alienate all sympathy for Poland. 

2. M. Zaleski assured me that the Polish Government had absolutely no 
wish or intention to impede the realization of the policy of evacuation. All 
they wanted was to be assured that its effect would not be to encourage 
Germany to adopt a more aggressive attitude in regard to the revision of the 
Eastern frontiers. He said that he intended shortly to make a public state- 
ment emphasising in such a way as to leave no room for misunderstanding the 
fact that Poland was entirely in favour of the policy of conciliation towards 
Germany now being pursued by the Great Powers. He added that he had 
discussed the matter with you at Lugano and that you had listened to him 
with sympathy. 

g. I made it clear to M. Zaleski that while I had your authorization to 
repeat to him what you had said to me on the subject, I was not making an 
official representation, but was merely offering him a piece of friendly 
advice.3 

4. I am sending a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Berlin. 

I have, &c., 
WILLIAM ERSKINE 
2 Polish Minister in London. 


3 In Foreign Office despatch No. 50 of January 18 to Warsaw Sir A. Chamberlain 
expressed approval of the language used by Sir W. Erskine. 


No. 28 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir E. Howard (Washington) 
No. 26 Telegraphic [ Telegrams 50/73] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, January 8, 1929, 9.30 p.m. 


Treasury have received following message from Mr. Fraser,’ on behalf of 
Mr. Parker Gilbert :— 


‘Parker Gilbert regards it as most important that Sir Esme Howard 
should again approach the State Department on behalf of the creditor 
Governments, and ask that the question of the chairmanship of the Experts’ 
Committee should be left open to be settled by the committee itself.’ 
Message is accompanied by following additional explanations :— 

‘The German Ambassador in Washington has already made a démarche 


1 Mr. Leon Fraser, an American lawyer, had been the representative in Paris of Mr. 
Parker Gilbert, 1924-7. 
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in this sense on behalf of his Government, and it is most desirable that 
Sir E. Howard should make similar démarche to show that all the Govern- 
ments concerned are in agreement. Fraser is sending similar message to 
French Government. 

‘The position is that Gilbert has prepared ground at Washington and 
Kellogg is now willing to recede from position he originally took up to the 
effect that it would be a mistake for American to be chairman. But State 
Department will not move unless requested to reconsider matter by all 
Governments interested. In making his request, Sir Esme Howard should 
take care not to refer in any way to Gilbert. 

“Gilbert hopes that he may be able to send names of American experts 
before Thursday’s meeting? of the Reparation Commission. There is to 
be a meeting at Washington to-night. The most probable names will be 
(1) Owen Young and (2) Perkins.’ 


Above is for your information. Instructions will follow as soon as possible. 


2 i.e. on January 10, 1929. 


No. 29 


Str A. Chamberlain to Sir E. Howard (Washington) 
No. 27 Telegraphic [C 201/1/18) 


Urgent FOREIGN OFFICE, January 9, 1929, 2 p.m. 
My telegram 26! (of January 8th: Experts Committee on German 
Reparations). 


French government have informed us that they agree in démarche 
proposed and we have every reason to think that it 1s also in accordance with 
the wishes of the Belgian, Italian and Japanese governments. 

Please therefore again approach the State Department and express the 
hope on behalf of the five creditor governments that on re-consideration they 
will agree that the question of the chairmanship of the Experts Committee 
should be left open to be settled by the Committee itself. 

Please inform your German, French, Belgian, Italian and Japanese 
colleagues, explaining to the last-named four that His Majesty’s Government 
felt sure that their governments would desire this démarche to be made on 
their behalf in accordance with Gilbert’s advice. 

Please act as soon as possible and report results. 

Repeated to Berlin No. 7, Paris No. 9, Rome No. 8, Brussels No. 6. 


t No. 28. 


No. 30 


Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received Fanuary 10, 9 a.m.) 


No. 23 Telegraphic [C' 226/1/18] 


[Very confidential ]' WASHINGTON, January 9, 1929, 11.3 p.m. 

My immediately preceding telegram.? 

Mr. Castle first told me United States government could not of course 
object to what committee of experts might do when it met in the matter of 
electing a chairman, I said I should like to draft a telegram on this matter 
with him as it was a very delicate one and I was acting for other governments 
as well as my own and did not wish there to be any mistake. He then went 
to consult Mr. Kellogg who said that he could only repeat what he had said 
before that the United States government would prefer that the chairman 
should not be an American. 

Mr. Castle said that if I could wait will [till]! tomorrow [for a reply the]! 
Secretary of State would again consult the President who is it seems very 
anxious that the United States government should not risk even the appear- 
ance of being committed by the casting vote of an American President of 
committee and 1s difficult to move. 

Mr. Castle is strongly in favour of an American not refusing to act as 
chairman if committee wants him. I hope his views will prevail. 


¥ Wording as in Washington Embassy archives (F.O. 1115/3385). 

2 Not printed. This telegram of January g reported that Sir E. Howard had that after- 
noon made a communication to the State Department in accordance with No. 29 and that 
Mr. Castle had stated that a reply could be expected on the following day. 


No. 31 


Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received Fanuary 12, 9 a.m.) 
No. 26 Telegraphic [Telegrams 50/74] 
WASHINGTON, January 11, 1929, 5 p.m. 
My telegram No. 22.! 
Mr. Castle telephoned me this morning to give me the following message 
for communication to you:— 


‘Although the United States Government would still prefer that an 
American should not be chairman of the Experts’ Committee, they will 
raise no difficulty if the committee should decide to elect an American as 
their chairman.’ 


? See No. 30, note 2. 
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No. 32 


Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Recewved Fanuary 12, 9 a.m.) 


No. 27 Telegraphic (C 282/1/18] 
WASHINGTON, January II, 1929, 5.10 p.m. 

My immediately preceding telegram.! 

Castle asked me to explain confidentially that as President had made a 
public statement to the press that he would prefer that an American should 
not be chairman he felt he could not go back on that statement. He would 
however not raise any objection if an American were made chairman but 
he hoped that no notice of committee’s intentions on the subject would appear 
in the press beforehand and indeed that as little as possible should be said 
about it. 

From above I gather that the President’s objections to an American 
chairman have been definitely overcome but that he does not wish to have 
to make any public statement to explain his change of mind and would 
rather be presented with a fait accompli by the committee which United 
States government could then gracefully accept without criticism. 


T No. 31. 


No. 33 


Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Recewed January 13, 9 a.m.) 


No. 28 Telegraphic [Telegrams 50/74] 


Important WASHINGTON, January 12, 1929, 5 p.m. 

My telegram No. 27.! 

Secretary of State told me this morning that the following was the position 
with regard to the appointment of Americans on expert committee. He hoped 
that what he said might be treated as strictly confidential and not com- 
municated elsewhere: President, he said, would no doubt prefer, for reason 
already given, viz., small interest of United States in the question, that an 
American should not be chairman, but if committee thought it best to elect 
an American he would certainly not stand in the way of anything that would 
lead to a settlement. 

I then asked Mr. Kellogg if he had any information as to Americans likely 
to be selected. He said that United States Government did not wish in any 
way to be directly involved in selection, but he had no objection to telling 
me that he understood that Mr. Owen Young had now expressed his willing- 
ness to act as one of the experts and to take Mr. Nelson Perkins with him 
as an alternate in case he (Young) should be called back to America on 


t No. 32. 
5! 


account of the health of his wife. He understood, moreover, that because he 
might have to leave at any moment he did not wish to act as chairman. 
I understood that Mr. Young would be prepared to leave for Paris shortly 
if required, and that any arrangements made by him and committee with 
regard to chairmanship would be acceptable to United States Government.? 


2 For an account of this conversation by Mr. Kellogg and Mr. Castle see Papers relating 
to the Foreign Relations of the United States 1929, vol. ii, p. 1025. 


No. 34 


Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Recewed January 13, 9 a.m.) 


No. 29 Telegraphic [Telegrams 50/74] 


Important. [Most confidential]! WASHINGTON, January 12, 1929, 5.40 p.m. 


My immediately preceding telegram.? 

Before seeing Secretary of State I had conversation with Mr. Gilbert. He 
said he could tell me nothing with regard to selection of American experts, 
as it would never do for him to appear to make any suggestion, but he hoped 
that later at State Department I might be given hint which would be useful. 

Secretary of State offered no such hint. Later, however, another high 
official, who wished to be nameless on account of extraordinary unwillingness 
of Government to be in any way directly connected with arrangements of 
committee, when I enquired who he supposed would be second American 
expert, as I noticed from Secretary of State’s statement that Mr. Owen Young 
proposed to take Mr. Perkins as an alternate only, replied saying that, 
considering fact that all the other Powers [Governments]! had appointed 
outstanding bankers} to represent them, he was surprised that the name of 
the most outstanding American banker had never yet been mentioned. I 
asked whom he referred to, and he told me to think. I then guessed Mr. 
Morgan.‘ He said: ‘Of course. I believe if he were asked he would [act], 
and would also act as chairman.’ I asked if his selection would have the 

t Wording as in Washington Embassy archives (F.O. 115/3385). 2 No. 33. 

3 The following members of the Committee of Experts had been appointed: Belgium: 
M. Emile Francqui, a prominent financier who had been Minister without Portfolio May— 
November 1926, and M. Camille Gutt, assistant Belgian Delegate to the Reparation Com- 
mission; France: M. Emile Moreau, Governor of the Bank of France, and M. Jean Parmen- 
tier, who had been a member of the Dawes Committee and until recently an official in the 
French Ministry of Finance; Germany: Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, President of the Reichsbank, 
and Dr. Albert Végler, General Manager of United Steel Works; Great Britain: Sir J. 
Stamp and Lord Revelstoke; Jtaly: Dr. Alberto Pirelli, Managing Director of the Pirelli 
Rubber Company who had been a member of the Dawes Committee, and Signor Fulvio 
Suvich, Under-Secretary at the Italian Ministry of Finance, November 1926—August 1928 ; 
Japan: Mr. Kengo Mori, former Japanese financial agent at London, Paris and Washington, 
and Mr. Takashi Aoki, a former member of the Financial Committee of the League of 
Nations. For a complete list of representatives see Cmd. 3343 of 1929, pp. 3-4. 


4 Mr. J. P. Morgan was Head of J. P. Morgan and Co. of New York and of Morgan, 
Grenfell and Co. of London. 
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blessing of United States Government. He replied that, although the 
President knew nothing of this suggestion at present, he had no doubt that 
he would entirely approve. 

I have no doubt the above is hint that Mr. Gilbert anticipated that I should 
get and that he has already sounded Mr. Morgan. 


No. 35 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir E. Howard (Washington) 
No. 40 Telegraphic [ Telegrams 50/74] 


Important FOREIGN OFFICE, January 12, 1929, 6.35 p.m. 


Experts’ Committee on German Reparations. 

Reparation Commission met on the roth instant. It had been understood 
that Mr. Parker Gilbert would have been able to approach two American 
citizens to secure their consent to serve on the Experts’ Committee. The 
commission have not received any American citizens’ names, and it is believed 
that the course desired by the United States Government is that the six 
signatory Governments should in the first instance make the selection them- 
selves. After lengthy discussion the reparation delegates on behalf of the five 
creditor Governments agreed that, subject to the concurrence of the German 
Government, which will be given to us through the German Embassy in 
London, you should ‘on behalf of the six Governments ascertain unofficially 
the names of two United States citizens who, if nominated by the German 
Government and the five creditor Governments through the Reparation 
Commission would be willing to act on the committee, it being understood 
that the Reparation Commission and the German Government will ascertain 
that there will be no objection on the part of the United States Government 
before proceeding to appoint the United States citizens.’ 

This is the text of the decision, but we are informed that the intention is 
that you should approach the State Department unofficially and ask them to 
indicate to you unofficially the names of two American citizens whom you 
could approach with a prospect of success. As we have now received the 
concurrence of the German Government, please approach the State Depart- 
ment unofficially in the above sense. You should make it clear that your 
request is entirely unofficial and that the consent of the United States 
Government will be asked for officially by the Reparation Commission and 
the German Government after the two names have been selected by the six 
Governments. 

While you should, of course, keep in touch with Mr. Parker Gilbert as far 
as opportunity offers, our impression is that he will prefer not to take a direct 
part in your discussions with the State Department. 

If the State Department give you to understand that you can approach 
Mr. Owen Young and Mr. Perkins, please do so at once on behalf of the six 
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Governments. As we know that these names, which are very acceptable to 
us, would command general approval, we trust that this may also be the 
view of the State Department; in the event, however, of other names being 
suggested, please telegraph for further instructions. 

Reparation Commission have appointed Allied members of committee 
and taken note of appointment of German members, and decided that it 
would proceed to complete the membership of the committee by appointing 
citizens of the United States. This leaves matters in an awkward state of 
suspense, and all the Governments concerned are most anxious to complete 
the committee by appointing United States citizens at the earliest possible 
moment. 

Repeated to Paris, No. 21; Brussels, No. 12; Berlin, No. 15; and Rome, 
No. 18. 


No. 36 


Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received Fanuary 13, II a.m.) 


No. 30 Telegraphic [C 288/1 /18] 
Important. [Very confidential}! WASHINGTON, January 13, 1929, 12.15 a.m.2 


My immediately preceding telegram.3 

Mr. Parker Gilbert called this morning [evening]! and confirmed what 
I reported in my telegram abovementioned with one exception which was 
that Mr. Young [in spite of his anxiety about his wife’s health]! would be 
prepared to act as chairman. This Gilbert thinks would be [much]! the best 
solution and one which he knew would be most agreeable to Mr. Morgan. 

Gilbert therefore thought it would be advisable provided the six govern- 
ments agree that I should be instructed to enquire of Secretary of State 
whether names of Young and Morgan with Perkins as an alternate meet with 
the approval of United States Government and if so whether Secretary of 
State will inform these gentlemen of their selection or desires me to do so. 

Gilbert further told me that German Ambassador whom he saw this 
morning and who had heard from Vice President (? Dawes) about the plan 
to propose Mr. Morgan as second American expert expressed it as his personal 
opinion that this would be an excellent choice. 

Mr. Hoover‘ speaking to me of this question this evening said he thought 
Messrs. Young and Morgan would make a ‘very strong team indeed’. 


1 Wording as in Washington Embassy archives (F.O. 115/3385). 


2 This telegram was drafted on January 12. 3 No. 34. 
* President-elect of the United States. 
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No. 37 


Sir A. Chamberlain to H.M. Representatives at Paris, Berlin, Brussels and 
Rome 


No. 25! Telegraphic [C 288/1/18] 
| FOREIGN OFFICE, January 14, 1929, 7 p.m. 


My telegram to Washington No. 40? (of January 12th: Experts Committee 
on German Reparations). 

Before receipt of above telegram His Majesty’s Ambassador in Washington 
had already ascertained indirectly that the United States Government would 
approve the selection as United States members of the committee of Mr. 
Owen Young, and Mr. J. P. Morgan, with Mr. Perkins as a deputy delegate 
for Mr. Young. The United States Government’s view as regards the 
chairmanship is as stated in Washington telegrams Nos. 26 and 27,3 but 
Sir E. Howard learns privately from Mr. Gilbert that Mr. Young would be 
prepared to act as Chairman and that this arrangement would be agreeable 
to Mr. Morgan. 

2. If the government to which you are accredited agree to the selection 
as United States members of the committee of Mr. Young and Mr. Morgan— 
whose names are of course eminently acceptable to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, as is also that of Mr. Perkins—I would propose that Sir E. Howard 
should be authorised as soon as possible to approach them direct on behalf 
of the six governments. Their consent having been obtained, His Majesty’s 
Government will inform the Reparation Commission, which will then in 
conjunction with the German government ascertain officially, through Mr. 
Wilson‘ unofficial United States Delegate to the Commission, that there will 
be no objection on the part of the United States Government before the 
Reparation Commission and the German government proceed formally to 
appoint Mr. Young and Mr. Morgan. 

3. Please ask the government to which you are accredited to let you have 
an answer as quickly as possible to these proposals.s 

Repeated to Washington No. 43. 


1 No. 25 by bag to Paris; No. 19 to Berlin; No. 15 to Brussels; No. 22 to Rome. 

2 No. 35. 

3 Nos. 31-2. 

* Mr. Edwin C. Wilson, First Secretary in the American Embassy at Paris. 

Ss The concurrence of the French, Italian and Belgian Governments in these proposals 
was reported respectively in Paris telegram No. 7 of January 15, Rome telegram No. 6 of 
January 16 and Brussels telegram No. 5 of January 16. In Berlin telegram No. 5 of January 
15 Sir H. Rumbold reported that in agreeing to the proposed procedure, the German 
Government had pointed out that H.M. Government should make the notification proposed 
in paragraph 2 above to the German Government as well as to the Reparation Commission. 
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No. 38 


Letter from Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) 
[F.0. 800/263] 


Private & Confidential FOREIGN OFFICE, January 14, 1929 


My dear Rumbold, 

Lindsay has shown me your secret letter’ of the 3rd January asking for 
guidance as to the method in which you should treat Stresemann’s reference 
to my conversation with him at Lugano, and whether you should make any 
further reply to his enquiry as to the character of the reports which you and 
the military attaché had sent home. Let me first tell you what did pass, as 
Stresemann has failed to understand, or has since forgotten, what I actually 
said to him. 

The matter arose during the conversation which Stresemann, Briand and 
I had together and which is recorded in my secret memorandum? of the 
13th December. In the course of this conversation and in support of his 
argument that no Commission was needed, Stresemann dwelt upon the 
weakness of the German army and the impossibility of its constituting a 
danger to others. In support of this view he mentioned, as he had once before 
told me, that on taking over from von Se[e]ckt the present Commander-in- 
Chief had said that with the means at his disposal he would do his best to 
defend Germany in case of attack but that he was not strong enough to 
protect German territory even against an attack by Poland alone. He would 
be obliged to make his stand at some point well within German territory 
which I have forgotten. It was in answer to this plea of Germany’s weakness 
that I smilingly remarked that if Stresemann had access to some of the reports 
which reached me, he would find them encouraging, since they by no means 
rated the efficiency of the German army so low as General Heye appeared 
to do. Stresemann then made some observation which showed that he in- 
terpreted my remark as implying that Germany was not fulfilling the Treaty3 
provisions as to the limitation of her armed forces. I at once replied that I 
was not referring to breaches of the disarmament conditions; if it was of them 
that I had to complain, my recourse would be to the League of Nations. 
Either Stresemann misunderstood this observation at the time or he has 
forgotten it and has reverted to his first impression that I was charging 
Germany with a breach of faith. What I actually had in mind in making my 
observation was an appreciation of the military situation of Germany which 
I had recently read and a conversation which I had had with an officer not 
belonging to any of the Allied armies whom I happened to meet some time 
ago shortly after a visit which he had paid to Germany. 

As regards Stresemann’s two enquiries, therefore, the answer is that I was 
not referring to any treaty breaches and that I was not quoting any reports 
received from or through you. 


1 No. 20. 2 See Volume V, enclosure in No. 287. 
3 i.e. the Treaty of Versailles. 
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I see no objection to telling Stresemann this and some advantage in making 
it clear to him, that, as I said at the time, I was making no charge against 
Germany. At the same time I think he need hardly feel surprised if observers 
less dispassionate than I am likely to be, have their suspicions aroused from 
time to time as to Germany’s bona fides in disarmament, as for instance by 
the extravagance of some of the transferable credits in the German Army 
Budget, among others those for repair and renewal of small arms and of 
artillery material and for the provision of small arms ammunition. But of 
course no one Is going to suggest that mere extravagance can constitute a 
breach of Germany’s military obligations. 

Yours sincerely, 
AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 


No. 39 


Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received Fanuary 17, 9 a.m.) 


No. 40 Telegraphic [Telegrams 50/74] 


WASHINGTON, January 16, 1929, 7.20 p.m, 

Your telegram No. 43.! 

Vice-President Dawes, who takes great interest in reparation question, 
came into Secretary of State’s office while I was there this morning. After 
congratulating Secretary of State on passage of Kellogg Treaty, he asked me 
if there was any hitch as regards nomination of Mr. Morgan. I said none so 
far as I knew, and that I had heard this morning that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment entirely approved of it and were consulting other Powers interested. 
As soon as their replies came in I should no doubt receive instructions to 
approach Messrs. Young, Morgan and Perkins. I hoped that these instruc- 
tions would come very soon, but it always took a few days before replies were 
received from a number of Governments. 

Later I had conversation with the German Ambassador, who told me he 
had heard from his Government that they also entirely approved of Mr. 
Morgan’s appointment; he then spoke about procedure to be followed when 
all Governments agreed, with regard to which he had the same information 
as that contained in your telegram under reference. He and I both agreed 
that it would be a mistake to attempt to obtain official approval of United 
States Government for American experts chosen by Reparation Commission. 
We both fear this will lead to delay and difficulties, and that it is important 
that this matter should go through with the least possible delay so as to 
prevent possible criticism, of which there is as yet no sign, developing in this 
country or in Congress, 


1 See No. 37. 
2 Ratification of the Treaty for the Renunciation of War had received the consent of the 
Senate on January 15. 
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Provided, therefore, that I do not hear to the contrary from you, I propose 
to act on original instructions contained in your telegram No. 40,3 and, as 
soon as I hear that Messrs. Young, Morgan and Perkins have been chosen, 
simply to inform Secretary of State of this unofficial[l]y and to say that from 
what has already passed the six Governments presume United States Govern- 
ment will have no objection, to which I am certain he will agree. After this 
I will at once approach the three gentlemen in question. For this I must go 
to New York, which may delay matters a little. Ifafter this it is still considered 
necessary to ask for official sanction of United States Government through 
Mr. Wilson this can still be done, but I venture to support views of German 
Ambassador that this is unnecessary and may create difficulties. 


3 No. 35. 


No. 40 


Memorandum by Mr. Oliphant 
[C 503/1/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, January 16, 1929 


The French Ambassador called this afternoon and stated that he had 
received instructions from the French Government to express M. Poincaré’s 
deep appreciation of the action of H.M. Government in not holding out for 
acceptance of their point of view that the experts for German reparation 
should be appointed by the creditor governments, but on the contrary had 
accepted the French wish that the experts should be appointed by the 
Reparation Commission. M. Poincaré desired to record his deep appreciation 
of this further act of friendship on the part of H.M. Government. 

I thanked M. de Fleuriau, and promised to report the matter to the 
Secretary of State. 

L. O. 


No. 41 


Record by Mr. Villiers! of a conversation with Count Los 
[WV 349/13/55] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, January 16, 1929 


Count Lés, Counsellor of the Polish Legation, called here this afternoon 
to say that he was instructed by his Government to inform Sir Austen 
Chamberlain that the Polish Government were satisfied with the reply which 
they had received from the Soviet Government on the subject of the Litvinov 
Pact proposals.2_ M. Zaleski anticipated that the negotiations would now 


1 Head of the Northern Department of the Foreign Office. 
2 This note of January 11 is printed in Jane Degras, op. cit., vol. ii, pp. 359-63. 
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proceed quickly, and that a pact in the sense proposed by M. Litvinov would 
probably be signed in the near future. The Polish Government would be 
grateful if H.M. Government in Great Britain would communicate the above 
to the Dominion Governments who were signatories of the Kellogg Pact. 

Now that the United States Senate had accepted the Kellogg Pact M. 
Zaleski presumed that ratification by all the signatories would take place 
very soon. There could therefore now be no objection to the conclusion of 
an agreement in the sense proposed by M. Litvinov between the Soviet 
Government and their neighbours in the west.3 


G. H. V. 


3 On January 15 the Roumanian Minister, M. Titulesco, had called on Mr. Oliphant to 
talk over Roumania’s attitude to the Soviet invitation. Sir A. Chamberlain minuted on 
Mr. Oliphant’s record of this conversation: ‘I certainly do not wish to advise—even less to 
take any responsibility for rejection of the Soviet Govt.’s proposal. I should have thought 
that American ratification made the question easy of solution. A. C. 17.1.’ 


No. 42 


Sir W. Erskine (Warsaw) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received Fanuary 21) 
No. 27 (N 386/257/55] 


WARSAW, January 16, 1929 
Sir, 

With reference to my despatch No. 456! of December 27th last, I have the 
honour to transmit herewith copy of a despatch which I received at the end 
of last year from His Majesty’s Consul at Katowice reporting on the re- 
percussion in Polish Upper Silesia of the remarks made by M. Zaleski and 
Dr. Stresemann at Lugano in regard to the activities of the Volksbund and 
the treatment of the German minority.2, Mr. Ross further discusses the 
question of how far the allegations on both sides are justified by the facts. 

2. As regards the first point he expresses the view that the recriminations 
exchanged on that occasion must react unfavourably not only on the relations 
between the Polish authorities and the German Minority but also on those 
between the Polish and German elements engaged in the heavy industries. 
I entirely concur in this view. Dr. Stresemann’s slighting remarks as to the 
efficiency of Polish technical experts have obviously been deeply resented in 
this country, and I think it is almost certain that the challenge will be taken 
up and that the process of replacing German engineers and foremen by Poles 
will be intensified. 

3. As regards the second point Mr. Ross is clearly of opinion that the Poles 
are the greater sinners. 

4. While there is no doubt that the Polish authorities are guilty of constant 


t Not printed. 2 See Nos. 6 and 17. 
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technical infringements of the provisions of the Geneva Convention,} I gained 
the impression from Mr. Ross’ report that living on the spot he was perhaps 
not in the best position to get an altogether clear view of the picture and was 
inclined to dwell on the symptoms rather than on the causes of the trouble. 
I therefore decided to send Mr. Savery* to Katowice in the belief that his 
long experience in this country and his intimate knowledge of the present 
trend of Polish policy would enable him to take a more comprehensive view. 
There was the further advantage that the visit would enable him to complete 
the serics of reports on the various minorities which he has recently under- 
taken. 

5. Mr. Savery’s able and interesting report of which I enclose a copy 
sheds, as I anticipated, a good deal of fresh light on the situation. 

6. It is clear that the root of the trouble is the fact that the majority of the 
population is neither Polish nor German but half way between the two. The 
Poles are naturally determined to polonise this element while the German 
leaders do all in their power to Germanize it or at least to impede its polon- 
isation. Their main weapon is the exercise of illegitimate pressure through 
German employers and foremen on their workmen to send their children to 
German schools and in doing so they claim the protection afforded by the 
Geneva Convention. The Poles retaliate by ignoring or infringing the pro- 
visions of the Convention arguing with some justification that its object was 
to protect the real German minority and not to obstruct the assimilation of 
the doubtful element. Whatever view may be taken of the methods adopted 
to carry it into effect I am convinced that the ultimate aim of Polish policy 
in Upper Silesia is sound and that the polonisation of the doubtful element 
and the assimilation of the province with the rest of Poland is of vital im- 
portance for the future peace of Europe. The process must inevitably be 
accompanied by considerable friction. Its extent will depend on the amount 
of resistance put up by the German leaders and on the tact with which the 
Polish authorities pursue their policy. I am still of the opinion expressed in 
my despatch No. 2765 of July and that Dr. Grazynski® is trying to achieve 
his object too fast. The position seems to me to have much analogy with that 
in Serbian Macedonia where I have long been of opinion that the only hope 
of a permanent settlement lies in the Serbisation of the population which Is at 
present neither Serbian nor Bulgarian. 

7. I think that there can be little doubt that the Polish allegations as to 
German pressure on parents to send their children to German schools are 
well founded and I am told that this pressure is greatest and most successful 
in the case of the large numbers of Polish workmen who live on the Polish 
side of the frontier but work in German Silesia. As regards the alleged 
activities of the Volksbund I cannot altogether accept Mr. Ross’ argument 


3 This convention of May 15, 1922, between Germany and Poland for establishing a 
conventional régime in Upper Silesia is printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 118, 
pp. 365-585. 

4 H.M. Consul at Warsaw since July 1919. 5 See Volume V, No. 77. 

6 Provincial Governor (Voivode) of Polish Upper Silesia. 
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that the failure of the Polish Government to prosecute them points to their 
innocence. I recently put this very point to M. Zaleski and asked him why 
if the Polish Government had evidence of disloyalty they did not proceed 
against the Volksbund. He said that they had and were taking action not 
against the Volksbund as a whole but against certain of its more prominent 
members, that some of those who had signed petitions to the League of 
Nations were actually in prison serving sentences for espionage and that 
Herr Ulitz, the President of the Volksbund, had only escaped prosecution 
by pleading immunity as a member of the Silesian Diet. If he was innocent 
why did he not stand his trial? 

8. I am sending a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Ambassador in 
Berlin. 

I have, &c., 
WILLIAM ERSKINE 


ENCLOSURE 1 IN No. 42 
Mr. Ross (Katowtce) to Sir W. Erskine (Warsaw) 


KATOWICE, December 21, 1928 
Sir, 

I have the honour to report briefly the repercussion which the speeches of 
M. Zaleski and Herr Stresemann at Lugano have had in Polish Upper 
Silesia. 

2. The Polish press on the whole gave full publicity to and endorsed the 
remarks of M. Zaleski while slurring over Herr Stresemann’s reply, except to 
comment on his manner of uttering it. 

3. It may be of some interest to know that I broached the question of the 
Lugano dispute in a quarter—a Polish industrial one—which I usually find 
fair and moderate. I expected to hear mild criticism of both parties. I heard 
on the contrary unqualified approval of M. Zaleski’s attitude and equally 
strong condemnation of Herr Stresemann. Seeking an explanation, I formed 
the opinion that Herr Stresemann’s references to the superior German 
‘Intelligenz’ in Upper Silesia and his disparagement of Polish efforts here, 
piqued, as indeed it was bound to do, the really intellectual, cultivated and 
energetic Polish industrialists, and alienated any lurking sympathy they 
might have entertained for his championship of the minority. I fear greatly 
that those Polish elements which normally deprecate fanatical handling 
of the minority, in this case find themselves in common camp with the 
chauvinists. | 

4. On the other hand, from a conversation which I had with a very 
prominent member of the German minority (also an industrialist) I am 
persuaded that Herr Stresemann’s démarche finds unequivocal favour with 
the minority, who now anticipate a greater ventilation of their grievances 
than they had expected. 

5. Although in the atmosphere of suspicion and calumny during the past 
two years, the hope of reconciliation was perhaps utopian, still the exercise 
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of restraint might have contributed, if not actually to bring the antagonistic 
parties into more harmonious contact, at least to prevent their wider 
separation. In the field of industry, too, economic necessity and the common 
desire to build up a prosperous Silesia tended to foster a spirit of mutual 
understanding, and I had good hopes that tolerance in the economic life of 
the community would not fail in the course of time to exert its beneficent 
influence on the administrative régime. I fear however that the result of the 
Lugano episode will be not only to increase the political tension between 
the governing bodies and the minority, but to injure the relations between 
the Polish and German elements in the heavy industries. 

6. Putting aside, however, the question of the industrial development of 
Silesia (as Herr Stresemann, I think, rightly though too emphatically and 
pointedly asserted) as irrelevant, the real questions at issue are the Volksbund 
as an alleged focus of political intrigue, and the treatment of the minority, of 
which it is the organised association. These are the only questions, which 
can be studied and solved, apart altogether from sentiment, by reference to 
coded laws or agreements. 

7. Take the first aspect of the case, namely the behaviour of the Volksbund 
towards the Polish State. The minority, as Polish citizens, are amenable to 
Polish laws. That members of the minority do occasionally allow their 
national sentiments to bring their allegiance to Poland into question, that 
some indeed convert their sentiments into acts inimical to the State, is very 
possible. But merely on that account to charge the Volksbund with responsi- 
bility for the treasonable activities of individuals is a very grave matter. It is 
not enough to show that the leaders of the Volksbund tacitly condone mal- 
practices: it must be shown that they actually instigate them. I myself have 
heard the present Wojewode describe the Volksbund as a disloyal body but 
I am not aware that any specific charge has been laid to its account. If, for 
example, the Committee of the Volksbund here had at any time been 
detected in any activities of questionable legality, there is no doubt but that 
they would have had to answer the charge before a Court of Law. Either 
therefore the evidence is lacking to expose the Committee to arrest and trial 
or else they are completely innocent. I am informed on very good authority 
that the archives of the Volksbund are periodically examined by the Police, 
so that there is ample opportunity to find incriminating material if it exists. 
(Note: The two cases already reported (see my despatch No. 367 of the 19th 
October) where Schulrat8 Dudek (of the Katowice branch of the Volksbund) 
and Frl. Ernst (Krolewska-Huta branch) were accused of and condemned 
for malpractices, should not be regarded, I think, in a very grave light. 
Schulrat Dudek, even if guilty (which he consistently denied), committed 
no heinous offence. Frl. Ernst did nothing more than pass comments on the 
national sentiments of certain people going to Germany but she made the 
fatal mistake of doing so to the German Consulate General in Katowice.) 

8. Touching the other aspect of the case, namely, the treatment of the 
minority, I need only say that in the course of the current year over six 

7 Untraced in Foreign Office archives. 8 Inspector of schools. 
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hundred complaints have been received at the Mixed Commission, For the 
sake of comparison it may be stated that the number received from the 
Polish minority in Germany amounts to fourteen. Assuming the German 
minority to number 250,000 and the Polish minority 30,000 in the plebiscite 
areas, the ratio of complaints is as 5 to 1. In addition to the 1928 cases there 
are over 600 cases brought forward from last and previous years. Many of 
these cases are doubtless trivial, but, if even in the smallest detail the pro- 
visions of the Geneva Convention are violated, that constitutes a technical 
injury to the minority. Moreover, if as sometimes happens, the corrective 
recommendation of the Mixed Commission is not followed, the breach of 
treaty is all the more flagrant. The Mixed Commission, erected by treaty, 
expressly to protect the rights of the minority, finds many of its recommenda- 
tions, especially as regards schools, completely ignored and is quite powerless 
to enforce them. It is this denial to them of rights, guaranteed by the Geneva 
Convention, and acknowledged by the Mixed Commission, that drives the 
Volksbund to appeal to the Council of the League of Nations. 

g. The German Volksbund in an open letter to M. Zaleski, a translation! 
of which I enclose, states its case with lucidity and, I believe, a strict adher- 
ence to truth. It rebuts vague charges with facts, easy to substantiate or 
controvert as the case may be. I have in fact endeavoured to elicit an opinion 
from an absolutely neutral and highly competent source and am informed 
that this letter of the Volksbund does not in any way distort the facts. In 
conclusion, although it would be wrong to suppose that members of the 
minority are always correct, complaisant or tactful, I am of the opinion that 
the terms of this letter of the Volksbund deserve at the very least sympathetic 
consideration. 

I have, &c., 
RoBeErT Ross 


ENCLOSURE 2 IN No. 42 
Report by Mr. Savery (Warsaw) 


WARSAW, January 7, 1929 


It is just over two years since I was last in Katowice. The change which 
has come over the town during that short period is very striking. In December, 
1926, even the main streets looked very squalid and the shops were poorly 
and scantily stocked. The latter now make a much better show and the town 
in general does not look dingier or grimier than any town must inevitably 
look if it is surrounded with collieries and riddled with blast furnaces. But 
there is another and much more remarkable change. Hitherto I had always 
heard, or thought I heard, more German than Polish in the streets. That is 
no longer the case. On the present occasion I certainly heard very much 
more Polish than German. It may have been a mere accident but it seemed 
to me that the preponderance of the Polish element was even more marked in 
the case of boys and girls than in that of the older generation. To judge by 
what I was told on the spot, the increase in the use of the Polish language has 
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been going on steadily for some time past and shows no signs of abating as 
yet. This is, I think, an interesting phenomenon, especially as Katowice has 
hitherto been considered as being with Pless and Krolewska Huta, the least 
Polish town in Polish Silesia. 

There are few persons of importance in Poland who have been more 
heartily abused, both at home and abroad, than M. Grazyniski, the voivode of 
Silesia. He was appointed in the summer of 1926 and I must confess that, 
when I saw him in December of that year, I was, to put it mildly, unfavour- 
ably impressed. He had, I thought, neither the years nor the experience— 
nor even the presence—for so important and so difficult a post. He himself 
was shabbily dressed and an ultra-Slav disorder appeared to reign in his 
office. How, I wondered, could so unimpressive a personality hope to make 
himself respected by a population accustomed to the very best traditions of 
Prussian bureaucracy. Now that I have seen M. Grazynski again and have 
had the best part of an hour’s talk with him—this time in his native language 
—TI feel that I must to a very considerable extent revise my earlier unfavour- 
able judgment. 

I began by telling M. Grazynski that two years ago I had been much 
struck by the lack of any organic connection between Silesia and the rest of 
Poland: did he think that the situation had since then materially changed 
in that respect? He seemed rather pleased at the question and said that the 
isolation of Silesia had in fact been perhaps the greatest of the many diffi- 
culties with which he had had to contend. Considerable progress had, he 
thought, already been made and certain decree-laws about to be published 
would tend still further to assimilate Silesia to the rest of the country. Mean- 
while immigration of members of the liberal professions from other parts of 
Poland had already taken place with the result that now there were probably 
more Polish than German lawyers and doctors in Silesia. 

He then went on to speak of the economic progress of Polish Silesia during 
the last two years and mentioned the foreign loan secured by the voivode- 
ship which was enabling him to build a large number of educational establish- 
ments of various grades and thereby to give employment to many men who 
might otherwise have been out of work. I asked where he would find the 
teachers for his new schools. He said that preference would always be given 
to persons who had passed through the training colleges in Silesia but that 
for some time to come the supply of local candidates would not be sufficient 
and it would therefore be necessary to import a certain number of teachers 
from other parts of Poland—a necessity which he saw no reason whatever to 
deplore. 

I asked M. Grazynski to tell me what, in his opinion, was the ethnographic 
composition of the population of Polish Upper Silesia. He said that it might 
be divided into three classes. There were a small number of persons who 
could not conceivably be described as anything but Poles: at the other 
extremity was a rather larger but still numerically small class which was 
purely German: the rest of the population—that is to say, the great majority 
—might, with some justification, be described as of mixed or doubtful 
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nationality though of indubitably Polish descent. The men belonging to 
this third class spoke both Polish and German but practically always made 
use of the former language in the family circle—partly because their women- 
folk who came far less into contact with purely German elements generally 
did not speak more than a smattering of German. It was the children of 
parents of this class that he (the Voivode) was determined not to allow to 
drift into German schools. He had no objection whatever to the children 
of German-speaking families attending German schools and he considered 
it perfectly right and proper that German should be taught as a compulsory 
subject in all classes of secondary schools and in primary schools from the 
third year onwards but no Polish Government would ever allow the minority 
schools to be made use of in order to germanize Polish elements in Silesia. 
I asked whether there was any truth in the assertion that Polish work- 
men sometimes preferred to send their children to German schools on the 
ground that they learnt enough Polish for practical purposes at home and 
had therefore better learn another language at school. He said—and in this 
his remarks coincide with what I heard in other quarters—that that point 
of view had undoubtedly formerly existed but that it was, and had been 
for some time past, on the decline. He did not think that nowadays there 
were many Polish workmen in Polish Silesia who would voluntarily send 
their children to German schools: if they made an attempt to do so, it was 
because pressure was put on them by their superiors. Sometimes perhaps 
that pressure was exerted directly by the persons at the head of the great 
industrial concerns but more often it was the engineers in the works or the 
foremen who put on the screw, no doubt with the tacit approval, if not on the 
express orders, of the managers and directors. Herr Stresemann had said 
at Lugano that, if the German engineers etc., were to withdraw from Polish 
Silesia, the industry of the district would at once collapse: he himself was 
quite sure that no such result would ensue and he only wished that Herr 
Stresemann’s threat might be carried out as in that case it would be far more 
difficult for German influence to be brought to bear on Polish workmen. 
M. Grazynski went on to say that he did not for a moment accuse the bulk 
of the German minority in Silesia of active disloyalty: they might prefer 
Germany to Poland but he could hardly blame them for doing so. Un- 
fortunately they could easily be turned into tools in the hands of persons who 
were engaged in disloyal activities. Although most of the members of the 
‘Volksbund’ were probably innocent enough, he was convinced that it was 
impossible to work with that body, whose leaders undoubtedly accepted 
support and advice from the other side of the frontier. After all, it would 
have been surprising if they had not done so, when Germans in the most 
prominent positions, including even the President, came and made inflam- 
matory speeches almost within sight of Polish territory. I asked whether, 
putting the ‘“Volksbund’ on one side, there was any German party or even 
a group of persons in Silesia with whom the Polish Government might 
perhaps collaborate. M. Grazynski said that at present there was no such 
group in existence: he had, as a matter of fact, noticed that two German 
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newspapers which had hitherto always attacked him, had of late taken to 
praising his economic policy but only time could show whether this move- 
ment was of real importance or not. 

From the Voivode I went to see a Polish acquaintance who occupies an 
important position in the Silesian metallurgical industry. He declared with- 
out more ado that the economic situation had improved immensely of late 
and he added that it would still continue to improve even if all the German 
engineers in Silesia were to depart tomorrow. The German element was in 
no way indispensable to Silesia but none the less he could not approve the 
present voivode’s treatment of it: if M. Grazynski would only follow in the 
footsteps of his predecessors, friendly relations might be established almost 
at once between the Poles and the German minority. Further, he considered 
that the Voivode was acting very unwisely in allying himself so closely with 
the members of the ‘Insurrectionaries League’,’—many of whom had, as a 
matter of fact, not taken any part in the insurrection. 

Not having any great confidence in the political wisdom of the acquaint- 
ance whose views are reported in the preceding paragraph, I thought that 
it would be a good thing, if possible, to gct hold of a more or less neutral 
observer. Such I was lucky enough to find in the person of an intelligent 
Jewish journalist who has lived long enough in Silesia to know it thoroughly 
but comes from another part of Poland. I asked him what would be the 
results if the Polish Government were to revert to the policy of indulgence to 
the German minority which had been followed by the voivodes who preceded 
M. Grazynski: could they hope in that way to win over a considerable part 
of that minority to active and loyal cooperation? My informant replied 
without the least hesitation that there was no hope whatever of such a result 
so far as the present generation of Silesian Germans was concerned. It was 
quite possible for the Polish Government to come to terms at once with the 
German colonists in Galicia or with the German inhabitants of Lodz—indeed 
so far as he was aware, there was no friction between the Polish authorities 
and those particular groups of Germans—but the position was entirely 
different in Silesia where the change of sovereignty had only been officially 
sanctioned in 1922 and where the Germans were in constant and close 
contact with their compatriots a very few miles away on the other side of the 
frontier. The results of the policy pursued by the earlier voivodes had looked 
quite all right on the surface but in reality they had been very unsatisfactory. 
Under that régime Silesia had remained almost as foreign to the rest of 
Poland as if it were separated by a frontier. If few German complaints were 
heard at that time, 1t was because the politicians and intriguers of that race 
in Silesia were able to carry on their activities undisturbed, provided they 
acted with discretion. Thanks to the energetic intervention of the present 
voivode it was now much less easy for German managers and foremen to force 
Polish workmen to send their children to minority schools: if the policy were 
again to be changed the results would be disastrous to Poland. M. Grazynski 


9 i.e. Cwiqzek Powstaricéw Slaskich, the Union of Silesian Insurgents, dating from the time 
of the plebiscite of March 20, 1921: cf. First Series, Volume XVI. 
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had also, my informant said, contributed in a notable measure to the eco- 
nomic development of Silesia. 

I believe that the information given by my Jewish informant, who in some 
other matters criticizes the voivode severely, is in the main very accurate— 
certainly much nearer to the truth than the rather conventional good sense 
which criticizes the voivode for not adopting a policy of conciliation towards 
the German minority. M. Grazynski enjoys, I believe, the confidence of 
Marshal Pilsudski, to whom he certainly owes his appointment. The Marshal 
cannot be accused of ruthlessness or intolerance towards the national 
minorities in Poland. I have recently had an opportunity of seeing how much 
has been done since his access to power in May, 1926, to make conditions 
more tolerable for the Slav minorities in the eastern provinces. It may even 
be that the Marshal intends to come forward with some large scheme of 
autonomy for Eastern Galicia. If M. Grazynski has acted in Silesia on lines 
very different from those followed by M. Jozefski in Volhynia, it is reasonable 
to suppose that he has done so because Marshal Pilsudski considers it neces- 
sary to adopt different policies in the eastern marches and in Silesia. It must 
be perfectly clear to any observer who has followed on the spot the events of 
the last two and a half years in Poland that, whereas the Marshal wishes to 
prevent the growth of what may be called a bureaucratic centralization, he 
is very anxious to get rid of the unhealthy effects of the partitions, that is to 
say, of the suspicion and dislike, sometimes even contempt, which Russian 
Pole, Austrian Pole and Prussian Pole were in 1918 only too apt to feel for 
one another. Until two years ago the connection between Silesia and the 
rest of the country was very slight indeed. For one at least of the circum- 
stances which made the entire assimilation of Silesia very difficult the Poles 
are themselves to blame for it was they who promised that province a diet of 
its own. But what they are inclined to regard as the greatest hindrance of all 
to the work of assimilation was imposed on them from without, namely the 
Geneva Convention which remains in force up to 1937. The object of that 
Convention so far as Polish Silesia is concerned was, I take it, to protect 
during the period of transition those persons of German race and Polish 
nationality who might find it difficult to adapt themselves to an altogether 
new régime. It is never pleasant for a sovereign State to have to submit to 
any sort of foreign control and the Poles have always greatly objected to the 
Minorities Treaty.!° They may therefore be said to have started with a 
prejudice against the Geneva Convention. That is no doubt regrettable but 
I am afraid that the uses to which that Convention has been put have gone 
far to excuse their scepticism. 

Whereas in Posnania and Pomerellia the Polish population had been 
admirably organized during the fifty years preceding the Great War, the 
national movement in Silesia, which had, it must be remembered, been 
separated from the rest of Poland for several centuries before the Partitions, 

10 This treaty of June 28, 1919, between the United States of America, the British Empire, 


France, Italy, Japan and Poland, is printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 112, 
Pp. 232-43. 
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had only come into being during that period. Moreover, while there were 
in the Grand-Duchy of Posen plenty of wealthy and cultured Poles to furnish 
the national movement with leaders, that was not the case in Silesia where 
the territorial magnates had all been germanised—just as the Czech aristo- 
cracy had been austrianized. All that remained to Poland in Silesia in 1860 
was a mass of decidedly downtrodden peasants who spoke Polish among 
themselves but had no chance of receiving instruction in that language. Even 
the Church was against them, for the Prussian Government took good care 
that the parish priests should be thoroughly sound in their political views. 
When the Poles took over their share of Silesia in 1922, they found the work of 
assimilation, which was particularly necessary in that province, made doubly 
difficult by the hindrances mentioned above, that is to say, by the special 
rights secured to it. For some years they did not, I think, make much effort 
to cope with those difficulties and the earlier voivodes were content to pursue 
a policy of ‘laisser aller’ which, together with the economic crisis of 1925, 
brought it about that in May, 1926, Silesia was little, if at all, nearer to 
orgamic [sic] incorporation in the body of Poland than she had been in 1922. 

It was certainly in the interest of Poland that a change should be made. 
As it was, an economic crisis was driving discontented workmen to vote for 
German political parties while Germans in influential positions were leaving 
no means untried to induce Poles to send their children to minority schools, 
that is to say, to take a step which, apart from its ultimate effect on the 
children concerned, would undoubtedly be interpreted abroad as a proof that 
the parents regarded themselves as more German than Polish. The only 
result of that policy of ‘laisser aller’, or of ‘conciliation’ if the term be pre- 
ferred, had been to strengthen the German and weaken the Polish elements 
in Silesia. Considering what the official German attitude is in the matter of 
Poland’s western frontiers, it is at least very probable that, if the German, or, 
I will say, the pro-German element in Polish Silesia were to become numeri- 
cally predominant, the German Government would put forward in some form 
or other a claim for their revision. But it 1s inconceivable that any Polish 
Government could ever cede any territory in the west of the country, be it the 
‘Corridor’ or a part of Silesia, except as the result of a disastrous war. Hence 
it is not, I think, too much to say that all those Powers which are interested 
in the maintenance of peace in Europe are also interested in the strengthening 
of the ties which unite Silesia to the rest of Poland. 

I have ventured to insist at some length on this consideration because I 
believe that it must be borne in mind whenever we are inclined to criticize 
the policy of the present voivode of Silesia towards the German minority in 
that province. He will resist to the uttermost any attempt to make use of the 
Geneva Convention to cover persons who do not indubitably belong to that 
minority. To prevent what he regards—and what I am convinced that any 
competent voivode would regard—as an unwarranted application of that 
instrument he will have resort to procrastination, to tergiversation, in fact 
to all manner of devices which do not appeal to our English mentality but are 
none the less the current coin of politics in very many parts of the world. 
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I understand that M. Calonder of the ‘Mixed Commission’, who was un- 
fortunately absent from Katowice during my recent visit, has innumerable 
grievances against M. Grazynski, largely in the matter of schools, and that 
relations between the two are now strained almost to breaking point. I am 
willing also to believe that, whenever they can, the Polish authorities put 
pressure on Germans to send their children to Polish schools, but I am also 
convinced that very large numbers of Germans occupying positions in Upper 
Silesia which give them the power of influencing Polish workmen have 
exercised and still are exercising that influence in order, under cover of the 
Geneva Convention, to bring into German schools and under German 
influences the children of parents who are themselves Polish and desire that 
their children should be brought up as Poles. 

To my mind the most unfortunate feature in M. Grazynski’s programme 
is the reliance which he places in and the support which he gives to the 
‘Insurrectionaries League’. If I may believe what I was told in Katowice, 
that body now contains comparatively few actual participants in the armed 
movement of 1921: most of its members are said to be young rowdies who 
have often little or no real connection with Silesia. What I have heard about 
the ‘League’ certainly does not appeal to me but I feel that the Voivode is in 
a difficult position. From the beginning he has found himself confronted and 
opposed by M. Korfanty,!! certainly the most remarkable personality whom 
Silesia has as yet given to Poland. It appears that the two men fell foul of one 
another during the insurrection, in which they both took part. For reasons 
with which I am unacquainted Marshal Pilsudski is also uncompromising 
in his hostility to M. Korfanty, whom he absolutely refused to accept as a 
minister during the prolonged cabinet crisis of 1922. 

At present all the political parties in Silesia seem to me to be weak. The 
voivode claims that the Government Bloc is very strong but I am sceptical 
partly because I do not regard the ‘Insurrectionaries’ as a desirable asset and 
partly because I believe that a good many of the Bloc’s other supporters 
would rat in a crisis. The Polish Socialist Party is unfortunately very weak 
in Silesia where the workmen being still in the main devout Roman Catholics, 
have generally preferred to join the National Workmen’s Party. Moreover, 
discontented persons of all sorts—one of the great assets of the socialist 
parties in most countries—have in Upper Silesia a tendency to vote for some 
German party rather than for the Socialists if they wish to give expression 
to their annoyance with the Polish Government of the moment. The 
Christian Democratic party has split up into three sections—largely as the 
result of M. Korfanty’s condemnation by the Marshal of the Diet’s Court.!2 


1! M. Korfanty was a leader of the Polish Christian Democratic Party. He had been a 
Polish Plebiscite Commissioner in Upper Silesia 1920-1, but had been dismissed in May 
1g21: cf. First Series, Volume XVI, No. 29. 

'2 In 1927 this court had held that some of M. Korfanty’s proceedings as President of the 
Bank of Silesia, a post from which he had been suspended in May 1926, ‘were not in accord 
with the provisions of the law and good business principles’: cf. A. Polonsky, Politics in 
Independent Poland 1921-1939 (Oxford, 1972), p. 195. 
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In fact at the present time it is not so much a struggle of parties as a struggle 
between the Voivode and M. Korfanty which is to be seen in Silesia. The 
latter is extremely clever in his tactics. Since his recent condemnation he has 
withdrawn into the background but he still continues to live in Katowice and 
he still continues to run a daily paper—the ‘Polonia’—to which he contributes 
very clever and amusing articles making fun of the present régime in Poland. 
I have no doubt that most of the important industrialists are keeping in 
touch with him on the quiet—in case he should return to power. I have also 
no doubt—and this is more serious—that his personality, tarnished as it may 
be, still retains much of its glamour in the eyes of the Polish working men 
in Silesia. In these circumstances I am prepared to find excuses for the 
voivode if he has to lean on the ‘Insurrectionaries’ but none the less I regret 
the fact that he should be obliged to do so."3 

F. S. 
13 Sir A. Chamberlain minuted as follows on this despatch: ‘Very interesting reading. 

‘On the whole I am disposed to think that Mr. Savery comes nearer the truth than 
Mr. Ross, tho’ he is more favourable to the Voivode than I was. 

‘If the Poles did all they ought to do, it would be easy for the Council to denounce im- 
proper German activities; & if the Germans did nothing improper, it would be easy to 
insist on Poland fulfilling her obligations. As both parties are in the wrong in one way or 
another it is less easy for the Council to do its duty. 

‘As to absence of complaints from Poles in Germany, noone who knows anything of 
Germany would regard that as proof of anything except that if you reside in Germany 
it is not well to make yourself conspicuous by criticism of German authoritics. 


‘A. C. 28.17 
No. 43 
Letter from Sir W. Tyrrell (Parts) to Sir R. Lindsay 
[© 458/158/18] 


PARIS, January 16, 1929 
Dear Ronald, 

With reference to my letter! of January 11th, I send you herein a memo- 
randum recording a conversation between Massigli and Wigram? respecting 
the Rhineland railways question. The statements made by Massigli confirm 
the observations contained in my letter to you under reference. 

2. It is true that the procedure suggested by Massigli gives us no certainty 
that this question will be disposed of before the evacuation negotiations begin 
and that it runs counter to your wish to inform the Germans at once that the 
Conference does not intend to insist on its 1922 demands and that it does not 
intend any longer to hold up work on the various railway improvements, 
authority for which has been requested by them during the last few months. 

3. On the other hand, I think that the memorandum contains evidence 
that the French now see that we cannot go along with them over this 
question and that it will land them in all kinds of difficulties with us if they 
try to make it a condition of evacuation. 

1 See No. 26, note 4. 2 First Secretary in H.M. Embassy at Paris. 
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4. In these circumstances, I would personally strongly recommend you to 
authorise us to let the Quai d’Orsay know unofficially and verbally that so 
far as we are concerned they can go ahead in the manner now proposed. 
I am sure that it is useless to expect that we can bring them to an immediate 
notification to the Germans. Their military authorities and that part of their 
public opinion which supports the latter would not at present allow them to 
adopt such a course. But, as I told you in my letter of January 11th, if we can 
only gain time we may, if we get a satisfactory report from the financial 
experts, find the French in a more receptive state of mind. 

5. If you do decide that we should tell the French to go ahead, I hope 
particular care will be taken to see that the existence of our aide-memoire? 
is not divulged. The French would deeply resent it if the Germans were to 
learn of it from us at this stage. 

W. T. 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 43 
Memorandum by Mr. Wigram 


PARIS, January 15, 1929 

I went to see M. Massigli this morning about two minor questions which 
are under discussion by the Ambassadors’ Conference. When we had finished 
with these questions he told me that he wished to speak to me about the 
question of the Rhineland railways. He said that in view of what Mr. 
Henderson had told M. Corbin (see paragraph 4 of Paris despatch No. 414 
of 7th instant) he was not going to enter into the detail of the question. The 
gist of it was that in this matter we thought that all was for the best and that 
the French military authorities thought that all was for the worst. The 
Germans had really supplied the Conference with practically no informa- 
tion, and now we said we would not discuss the matter further. How, in 
these circumstances, were the Ministry for Foreign Affairs going to find 
arguments—and particularly economic arguments—to convince the French 
military authorities and that part of French public opinion which paid 
attention to what they said, that these railways had best be left alone? 

2. M. Massigli continued that he had told M. Briand that he could see 
only one way out of the difficulty. That was that the French and Belgians, 
who were much excited about this question, should discuss matters quietly 
and unofficially with the Germans quite apart from us. If as a result of these 
discussions, the Germans could be persuaded to make certain concessions, he 
supposed that nobody would have any objection. If, on the other hand, the 
discussions failed, the situation would be no worse than it was now, and the 
French and Belgian governments would have to make up their minds whether 
the matter should be referred to Geneva. M. Massigli, without any prompt- 
ing from me, stated that, as had been explained in the French delegation’s 
note to the Conference of February 3rd 1928,5 there was no doubt but that 


3 Enclosure in No. 26. 4 No. 26. 5 See Volume IV, No. 132, note 3. 
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the question was one for Geneva. I gathered further that M. Massigli was 
not quite so certain as he seemed to be last summer (see my letter to Mr. 
Sargent of June roth 1928)¢ that this question was one upon the settlement 
of which the occupying Powers could insist before evacuation. He did not, 
however, disguise the fact that it was one which, if not very carefully treated, 
might create an “impression trés facheuse’ in France. 

3. M. Massigli said that M. Briand was in general agreement with the 
proposal set out in the preceding paragraph, and that he was instructed to 
ascertain unofficially how we viewed it. The Ministry for Foreign Affairs did 
not want a formal note from us; all they wanted was a word to tell them that 
they might go ahead. In such circumstances they would naturally rely on us 
not to let the Germans know for the present about our aide mémoire of 
January 4th.3 If we were asked any questions as to what was happening in 
this matter, all we need say was that we understood that the French were 
discussing it privately with the Germans with a view to reach an agreement. 
M. Massigli laid particular emphasis upon the fact that if his proposed pro- 
cedure was adopted, the French relied on our loyalty not to let our aide 
mémoire become public for the time being. 

4. At the end of the conversation I asked M. Massigli if I had been right 
a few days ago in understanding him to say that it was possible that a solution 
of this question might ultimately be found by means of the ‘Comité de 
conciliation’ which the Geneva communiqué of September’ had proposed 
to establish in the demilitarised zone. M. Massigli said that my understand- 
ing had been perfectly correct, and that if the “Comité de conciliation’ were 
in being before the railways question was disposed of, a solution would almost 
certainly be sought through that committee prior to a reference to Geneva. 

6 See Volume V, No. 61, note 4. 

7 The text of this communiqué of September 16, 1928 (uv. op. cit., No. 161) is cited in 
No. 224 below. 


No. 44 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) 
No. 21 Telegraphic [Telegrams 50/74] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, January 17, 1929, 2.45 p.m. 


My telegram No. 20! of 16th January: Reparation negotiations. 

All the Governments agreed yesterday to the proposal to invite Mr. Owen 
Young and Mr. J. P. Morgan to be the American members of the Reparation 
Committee of Experts, and Sir E. Howard has been instructed to approach 
them on the lines laid down in my telegram No. 19.? Please inform German 
Government. 


t Not printed. This telegram of January 16 stated that H.M. Government would make 
the notification to the German Government referred to in No. 37, note 5. 

2 No. 37. Sir E. Howard was so instructed in Foreign Office telegram No. 56 to Washing- 
ton of January 17, and replied the same day in Washington telegram No. 46 that he was 
taking action as soon as possible. 
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2. We will inform German Government as soon as Sir E. Howard’s reply 
has been received. 

Chairman of Reparation Commission has, however, now proposed on 
the suggestion of Mr. Cutcheon, the American citizen on the Reparation 
Commission, that Reparation Commission and German Government should 
ask consent of United States Government at once without waiting for Sir E. 
Howard’s reply, and states that German Government have agreed to this 
suggestion. We are replying that His Majesty’s Government raise no objection 
for their part ifit is certain that this change of procedure will be acceptable to 
United States Government, but that it hardly seems to us worth altering 
procedure agreed to previously, and that we are content to leave the matter 
to chairman of Reparation Commission.3 


3 M. Chapsal, chairman of the Reparation Commission, accordingly sent a communica- 
tion to the American Government on behalf of the Reparation Commission and the German 
Government on January 17: see Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States 1929, 
vol. ii, p. 1026. 


No. 45 


Str E. Howard (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received January 18, 9 a.m.) 


No. 48 Telegraphic [Telegrams 50/74] 


WASHINGTON, January 17, 1929, 8 p.m. 


Before receiving your telegram No. 58! I had already informed the 
Secretary of State that the six Governments agreed that I should enquire of 
Messrs. Young and Morgan whether they would serve, and asked him 
whether the United States Government would have any objection, to which 
he replied none whatever. I had also informed Mr. Morgan, requesting him 
to enquire of Mr. Young and Mr. Perkins and telegraph their replies to me. 
At the same time I arranged with Mr. Morgan to meet Mr. Young and me in 
New York on the morning of 19th January. As I may be able to obtain 
further information from them as to dates of departure, &c., I think I had 
better not give up the visit to New York, for which all arrangements have 
been made. I shall return to Washington on the evening of 19th January. 


* Not printed. This telegram of January 17 explained that H.M. Government preferred 
not to change the procedure in No. 37 which had been suggested by Mr. Wilson, who had 
been in close touch with the State Department. 
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No. 46 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir W. Tyrrell (Paris) 
No. 164 [C 158/158/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, January 17, 1929 
Sir, 

I have received Your Excellency’s despatch No. 41! (2/7/1929) of the 7th 
instant, enclosing copy of the aide-mémoire which has now been communi- 
cated to the French Government, relative to the application of Article 43 of 
the Treaty of Versailles to the Rhineland railway system, and I observe that 
you have so modified the phraseology of paragraph 8 of the aide-mémoire 
enclosed in my despatch No. 2943? of December 31st as to convert the state- 
ment of military considerations which it contained into a series of questions. 

2. I trust that this alteration will not invite a technical reply on the part 
of the French military authorities such as I was specially anxious to avoid. 
It would I think be advisable that to forestall any such discussion you should 
let it be known that you do not expect any reply to paragraph 8 of your 
memorandum and are not desirous of entering into any discussion on the 
military questions which the French Government might otherwise think 
they were called upon to answer. 

g. In connexion with the views which Monsieur Corbin is reported to 
have expressed in his interview with Mr. Henderson, two comments suggest 
themselves. The first is that the standpoint adopted by His Majesty’s 
Government in this matter is not based, as Monsieur Corbin appears to 
assume, on a mere acceptance of the German thesis set forth in the memoranda 
communicated by the German Ambassador in Paris in September last? 
(though that thesis, as maintained not only in the said memoranda but also, 
at greater length, in the German note of November 15th 1922,4 appears to me 
very strong). On the contrary, as will be seen by reference to the corre- 
spondence summarised in the enclosed memorandun,, it is based on a series of 
opinions expressed in past years: by Lord Kilmarnock® in 1922 (see paragraph 
13, and 19-22 of the enclosed memorandum); by Colonel Manton and 
General Du Cane’ in October 1925 (paragraph 39 ofthe same memorandum) ; 
by myselfin my despatch to your predecessor No. 34818 of October 23rd 1925 
(paragraph 40); by General Thwaites in October 1927 (paragraph 48) ; and 

1 No. 26. 2 No. 14. 3 Cf. No. 26, note 3. 4 V. ibid., note 11. 
$s Not printed. This undated memorandum (entered on the Foreign Office file on 


November 22, 1928) by Mr. Huxley of the Central Department summarized correspondence 
of 1920-7 respecting the application of articles 42-3 of the Treaty of Versailles to the Rhine- 
land railway system. 

6 Lord Kilmarnock (later Earl of Erroll) had been British High Commissioner on the 
Inter-Allied Rhineland High Commission 1921-8. 

7 Lieut.-Colonel L. Manton had been British representative on the Inter-Allied Railway 
Commission at Cologne 1922-6; Lieut. General Sir J. Du Cane, Governor of Malta, had 
been General Officer Commanding-in-Chief of the British Army of the Rhine from 1924 to 
1927 when he was succeeded by Lieut. General Sir W. Thwaites. 

8 See Volume I, No. 19. 
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by this department in subsequent correspondence with the War Office 
(paragraphs 50-58). 

4. The other comment which I would make has reference to Monsieur 
Corbin’s remarks regarding the possibility that failure on the part of the 
French Government to secure some modification in the Rhineland railway 
system before the evacuation would cause a great outcry in France. I have 
not understood from your despatches that this question of the Rhineland 
railways has hitherto been followed with any great interest by the French 
public, and it would therefore, appear that if such an agitation of the public 
mind as that foreseen by Monsieur Corbin does take place, it will have been 
artificially fostered. This consideration confirms me still further in the con- 
viction that no time should be lost in making it clear beyond all doubt to the 
French Government that His Majesty’s Government’s views on this subject 
are definite and irrevocable and that they cannot be a party to the policy of 
allowing the destruction of any Rhineland railways to be used as a bargaining 
counter in the negotiations for evacuation. The more the French Govern- 
ment realise this fact, the less likely they are to mobilise French public 
opinion on the subject.9 

Iam, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State) 
C. Howarp SMITH 

9 Sir W. Tyrrell replied in Paris telegram No. 8 of January 18 (docket only preserved in 
Foreign Office archives), in which he stated that since the present despatch had presumably 
crossed No. 43 he did not propose ‘to take any further action in matter pending reply. It 
was made perfectly clear to French Government that His Majesty’s Government’s views 
were definite and irrevocable and that they particularly desired to avoid useless discussion 
on military aspects of question.’ 


No. 47 


Str A. Chamberlain to Earl Granville (Brussels) 
No. 73 [W 171/69/4) 
FOREIGN OFFICE, January 18, 1929 


My Lord, 

With reference to your despatch No. 2! of the 4th January regarding the 
move made by the Belgian Government towards a solution of the points in 
dispute between Belgium and the Netherlands in connexion with the revision 
of the 1839 treaties, I transmit to your Lordship herewith a copy of a note 
which the Belgian Ambassador handed to me on the roth January. 

2. In delivering this note Baron Cartier de Marchienne gave a brief 
explanation of the attitude of his Government, and expressed the hope that 
their latest proposals would meet with the sympathy and approval of His 
Majesty’s Government. I replied that, although I had not yet been able to 


t No. 22. 
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study the note in question, a copy of which I had already received from you,? 
I had gathered that its terms showed that the Belgian Government had made 
a real attempt to meet the objections which had led to the failure of the settle- 
ment of 1925, and by giving proof of a conciliatory attitude to pave the way 
to an arrangement acceptable to both parties. I should be very pleased if 
this new move by the Belgian Government led to the solution of a question 
which had already dragged on too long. 

3. On the same day the French Ambassador called, and stated that he had 
been instructed to recommend to me the suggestion, which had originated 
with your French colleague, that the Netherlands Ministers in London and 
Paris should be sent for by myself and M. Briand on the same day that the 
Belgian note was to be presented at The Hague, and should be informed of 
the hope entertained by our respective Governments that the Belgian pro- 
posals would be sympathetically considered and would lead to a happy 
settlement of this question. 

4. I had already, since the receipt of your despatch, been thinking over 
M. Herbette’s suggestion, and I had come to the conclusion that it would 
partake too much of the nature of a formal and preconcerted move to bring 
pressure on the Netherlands Government, and might, by thus offending their 
susceptibilities, have the reverse effect of that desired. I therefore told M. de 
Fleuriau that, while I shared M. Briand’s desire to encourage the Netherlands 
Government to meet the new Belgian proposals in a receptive spirit, I should 
prefer for the above reasons to adopt a somewhat less formal course and to 
take advantage of a conversation which I had had at Geneva with the Dutch 
Minister for Foreign Affairs} to write him a personal letter embodying my 
hopes. This course would have a less preconcerted appearance than simul- 
taneous communications to the Netherlands Ministers in the two capitals. 

5. M. de Fleuriau subsequently informed me that M. Briand agreed with 
my proposal, and would for his part make a communication in the sense 
desired to the Dutch Minister in Paris after the presentation of the note at 
The Hague. 

6. Acopy of the letter which I have addressed to M. Beelaerts van Blokland 
is enclosed herein for your information.‘ 

Iam, &c., 
AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 


ENCLOSURE 1 IN No. 47 
Note communicated by the Belgian Ambassador on January 10, 19295 
Le Gouvernement belge a ’honneur de communiquer ci-joint, en copie, 
au Cabinet de Londres, la Note? relative a la revision des traités de 1839 


2 Cf. No. 22, note 3. 3 See Volume IV, No. 86. 

4 A copy of this despatch was sent to The Hague in Foreign Office despatch No. 35 of 
January 19 (not preserved in Foreign Office archives). 

5 This note is filed as W 408/69/4. 
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qu’il a adressée au Gouvernement des Pays-Bas a lasuite des conversations qui 
ont eu lieu entre experts des deux pays et qui avaient pour but de rechercher 
les bases possibles d’une négociation. 

Le Cabinet de Londres trouvera dans cette Note la justification des 
revendications belges relatives a la conservation et a l’amélioration des com- 
munications par eau avec la Mer et avec le Rhin. Ces demandes, qui sont 
essentielles pour le développement économique du pays, répondent en méme 
temps aux intéréts des grands Etats voisins comme la France et I’Angleterre; 
le commerce de ceux-ci ne peut que profiter de |’extension ou du perfection- 
nement des voies d’accés de la Belgique au Rhin et a la mer. 

La France et l’Angleterre sont également intéressées au réglement de ces 
questions comme garants des Traités de 1839: Ces Conventions ébranlées 
dans leur fondement par les événements de la guerre doivent étre revisées 
car, ainsi que le constate le Traité de Versailles, leu[r]s stipulations ‘ne corres- 
pondent plus aux circonstances actuelles’. Les Puissances ont fixé le but 
et la portée de la revision dans les résolutions du 8 mars et du 4 juin 1919.6 

La résolution du 8 mars dit: 

‘Les Traités de 1839 doivent étre revisés dans l’ensemble de leurs clauses, a la 
demande commune des Puissances qui estiment nécessaire cette revision . . .7 
Le but général de cette revision est conformément a l’objet de la Société des 
Nations, de libérer la Belgique de la limitation de souveraineté qui lui a été 
imposée par les Traités de 1839 et de supprimer tant pour elle que pour la 
paix générale, les risques et inconvénients divers résultant des dits Traités.’ 

La résolution du 4 juin dit: 

‘Les Puissances [alliées et associées] ayant reconnu nécessaire la revision des 
Traités de 1839 confient 4 une Commission comprenant les représentants des 
Etats-Unis d’Amérique, de Empire britannique, de la France, de I’Italie, 
du Japon, de la Belgique et des Pays-Bas, le soin d’étudier les mesures devant 
résulter de cette revision et de leur soumettre des propositions n’impliquant 
ni transfert de souveraineté territoriale, ni création de servitudes inter- 
nationales. 

‘La Commission invitera la Belgique et la Hollande a présenter des formules 
communes, en ce qui concerne les voies navigables en s’inspirant des principes 
généraux adoptés par la Conférence de la Paix.’ 

La revision n’ayant pas pu étre accomplie en 1920, les deux pays reprirent 
des négociations directes en 1924, mais la Belgique ne manqua pas de tenir 
la France et |’Angleterre au courant de leur développement et lorsqu’un 
accord intervint en 1925, celui-ci fut communiqué a la France et a |’Angle- 
terre, qui en prirent acte et déliérent, par le Traité de 1926, la Belgique et les 
Pays-Bas des traités de garantie de 1839. 

S’inspirant de ces précédents, le Gouvernement belge croit devoir com- 
muniquer a la Grande-Bretagne le texte de sa note aux Pays-Bas. II espére 

6 For these resolutions of the Council of Ten and the Council of Foreign Ministers 


respectively see Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States: the Paris Peace 


Conference 1919, vol. iv, pp. 270-1 and 8o1. 
7 Punctuation as in original quotation. 
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encore que le Gouvernement néerlandais comprendra le bien-fondé et la 
moderation des demandes belges et que, tenant compte des avantages que la 
Belgique serait disposée a lui concéder en échange, 11 ne fera plus obstacle a 
nos légitimes revendications. 

Le Gouvernement du Roi croit devoir ajouter ici quelques explications a 
celles déja contenues dans sa Note, en ce qui concerne le régime de |’Escaut 
et les communications entre Anvers et le Rhin. 

La Note expose les principaux inconvénients des communications actuelles 
entre |’Escaut et le Rhin: ces inconvénients se manifestent depuis quelques 
années par un recul sensible du trafic entre les ports rhénans et les ports 
belges. Depuis 1914 jusqu’en 1927, le trafic général du Rhin au passage de la 
frontiére germano-néerlandaise s’est accru de 50%, Rotterdam a vu aug- 
menter sa quote part dans ce mouvement dans la méme proportion, alors 
que la quote part d’Anvers restait stationnaire. Ce résultat est d’autant plus 
grave pour notre port que le tonnage rhénan entre pour un quart dans le 
mouvement de la navigation a Anvers. 

La cause principale de ce recul doit étre attribuée aux défectuosités que 
présente la voie actuelle et qui se traduisent a la fois par des retards et de 
fréquents accidents. Tout récemment encore, en deux jours de mauvais 
temps, une vingtaine d’accidents graves se sont produits. On trouvera, 
ci-joint en annexe, la liste des bateaux perdus, avariés ou assistés.® 

Il importe donc essentiellement a la sécurité et au progrés de la navigation, 
qu’une voie de communication soit tracée en territoire néerlandais qui 
permette d’éviter le passage des bateaux dans les eaux maritimes toujours 
dangereuses pour les batiments de navigation intérieure. 

Cette voie nouvelle ne profiterait pas seulement a la Belgique. Le com- 
merce international, dans sa généralité, en bénéficierait. 

On semble beaucoup redouter en Hollande qu’une concurrence plus vive 
entre Anvers et Rotterdam en soit la conséquence, et d’aucuns vont jusqu’a 
prédire la ruine du port néerlandais. 

La situation géographique plus avantageuse de Rotterdam enléve tout 
fondement a des craintes de ce genre. Méme aprés la construction du canal 
demande par la Belgique, le trayet de Dordrecht a Anvers demeurerait quatre 
fois plus long que celui de Dordrecht a Rotterdam. Mais si la concurrence 
doit s’accentuer entre les deux ports, elle ne peut que servir les intéréts du 
commerce international qui trouvera ainsi des conditions plus favorables de 
transport. 

I] importe d’ajouter quelques mots au sujet du régime de I’Escaut. 

Une des principales lacunes du systéme actuel consiste dans le fait que 
administration du fleuve est partagée entre les deux pays et que le veto de 
lun, ou méme sa simple inertie, peut faire obstacle aux mesures les plus 
nécessaires a la navigation. Cette situation est d’autant plus facheuse que 
cette voie d’eau n’offre pas la méme importance pour les deux pays. 

La Hollande n’a pas de port important sur ce fleuve; les grands ports 
néerlandais, situés plus au nord, sont les principaux concurrents d’Anvers, 

8 Untraced in Foreign Office archives. 
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Les Pays-Bas n’ont donc guére d’intérét 4 améliorer les conditions de la 
navigation sur |’Escaut. 

Le Traité de 1925 remédiait a cette situation en créant une Commission 
de gestion commune, composée moitié de Belges et moitié de Hollandais. 
Cette Commission dont le but était de ‘sauvegarder et promouvoir les intéréts 
de la navigation’, devait statuer sur tout ce qui concerne les intéréts de la 
navigation “et notamment sur le balisage et l’éclairage, l’établissement sur 
les berges de toutes les installations nécessaires pour les besoins de la naviga- 
tion, l’entretien et l’amélioration de la voie d’eau etc...”.7 

Les décisions prises par la Commission devaient étre approuvées par les 
Gouvernements, mais a défaut de décision dans cette commission ou d’entente 
entre les deux Gouvernements, le point litigieux pouvait étre soumis a 
larbitrage. 

Pour les travaux urgents, une procédure rapide était prévue: le par. 6 de 
Part. 4 du Traité de 1925 déclarait a ce sujet: 

‘Pour toutes les mesures et tous travaux qui ne pourraient étre différés sans 
préjudice sérieux pour la navigation jusqu’a l’expiration des délais prévus 
au par. 5, par exemple pour les déplacements ou placements temporaires de 
feux, balises et boucées, les dragages urgents, l’enlévement d’épaves ou autres 
obstacles a la navigation, les décisions de la Commission seront exécutoires 
sans étre soumises a l’approbation des Gouvernements. En cas de désaccord 
entre les membres de la Commission soit au sujet de l’urgence, soit au sujet 
des mesures ou travaux jugés urgents, l’objet de ce désaccord sera directe- 
ment déféré 4 un College arbitral permanent qui statuera dans la huitaine, a 
moins que le Président n’estime indispensable de prolonger ce délai.’ 

Ce systéme d’administration commune, éminemment favorable a la 
navigation internationale, devait permettre d’exécuter radipement [sic] les 
travaux nécessaires et de surmonter le cas échéant la résistance injustifiée d’un 
des Etats riverains. 

Bien que ce régime ne pit porter aucune atteinte a la souveraineté des deux 
Etats sur le fleuve, la Hollande n’a pas cru pouvoir le maintenir dans ses 
propositions. Celles-ci, en supprimant l’administration commune du fleuve, 
laisseraient subsister tous les inconvénients actuels. 

Il importe cependant que les progrés de la navigation ne soient pas sub- 
ordonnés a la bonne volonté d’un Etat qui peut étre intéressé en certains cas 
a y faire obstacle au profit de ses ports. L’arbitrage rapide imaginé en 1925 
pour trancher les conflits, donnait d’ailleurs aux deux pays toutes garanties 
de sécurité et d’impartialité. 

C’est dans un systéme analogue a celui prévu en 1925, que l’on pourrait 
trouver le meilleur moyen de sauvegarder les intéréts de la navigation et les 
droits respectifs des deux Etats riverains. 
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ENCLOSURE 2 IN No. 47 
Letter from Sir A. Chamberlain to Dr. Beelaerts van Blokland (The Hague) 


Copy FOREIGN OFFICE, January 15, 1929 
My dear Minister and Friend, 

You will remember that at one ofour meetings at Geneva I mentioned to 
you the interest which we felt in the Belgo-Dutch negotiations. You were good 
enough at that time to say that you quite understood our interest and that 
you regarded it as your task to settle this question before the next elections 
in the Netherlands which would be held some time in the now current year. 
I have not again troubled you in this matter being content to rest upon the 
assurance which you then so kindly offered me. 

I hope, however, that you will not think me unduly impatient if I recur to 
that conversation at this moment, for I understand that the Belgian Govern- 
ment have now made fresh proposals to you. I do not pretend to sufficient 
knowledge of these proposals to form an instructed opinion on them. I have 
always desired and still desire to regard the points in dispute as matters which 
must be settled between the two countries immediately concerned and in 
which it is neither necessary nor desirable that we should intervene. But 
from such general description of the new proposals as I have received, I 
gather that they show a genuine effort to meet the objections which led to 
the failure of the agreement of 1925 and are inspired by a sincere desire to 
find a solution acceptable to both parties. I earnestly hope that this may be 
so and that they will meet with your friendly consideration, for whilst the 
details of the settlement are not our affair, we have, as you know, a real and 
serious interest in a settlement of the difficulties which have arisen between 
the Netherlands and Belgium so that we may regulate our own position as 
one of the parties of the Treaties of 1839. 

I am very sorry that we no longer have the opportunity of meeting at 
Geneva, but will not the Exhibition of Dutch Art at Burlington House tempt 
you to make a flying visit to London? It is a really wonderful exhibition and 
all lovers of art are grateful to your Museums for the generosity with which 
they have contributed to it. 

My wife and I join in kindest remembrances and all good wishes to you and 


Madame Beelaerts. : 
Yours sincerely, 


AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 


No. 48 
Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received January 21) 
No. 50 [C 564/1/18] 
Sir, BERLIN, january 18, 1929 


In the course of an interview which I had with Herr Stresemann this 
morning His Excellency expressed considerable irritation at the long drawn 
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out formalities connected with the appointment of the experts, and in particu- 
lar of the American experts, to the forthcoming committee on reparations. 
He expressed the view that business men would have settled these matters in 
a few days. I think that his irritation was in part due to the communication 
which I made to the Ministry for Foreign Affairs yesterday of the contents of 
your telegram No. 21! of yesterday’s date, since Herr de Haas,? to whom the 
communication was made, said that that was the first he had heard of the 
new German suggestion for a modification of the procedure already agreed 
upon with reference to the appointment of the American experts. 

2. Herr Stresemann asked who was going to pay the expenses connected 
with the forthcoming meeting of the experts. He thought that the Repara- 
tion Commission should do so, and he meant to suggest this to M. Briand. 
He then pointed out that the decision to summon a meeting of experts had 
been taken in September, but that the formalities attendant on the appoint- 
ment of the members were not yet completed. I said that they would surely 
be completed by the end of the week. He expressed the hope that the experts 
would not take so long over their work as the Powers had taken to appoint 
them. Whilst Dr. Schacht could leave a substitute behind to manage the 
Reichsbank, it would be impossible for Dr. Végler to absent himself for any 
considerable length of time from his business. I replied that the same thing 
would no doubt apply to other members of the Committee, such as Sir Josiah 
Stamp and Lord Revelstoke. 

3. I asked Dr. Stresemann what was the opinion in Germany with regard 
to the forthcoming work of the experts’ committee. He replied that there 
were three kinds of opinion. There was a very small number of people who 
believed that it would be possible to commercialise the whole of the German 
debt. A second body, more numerous, thought that it would be possible to 
come to an arrangement by which a portion of the German debt would be 
commercialised and the remainder discharged by means of deliveries in kind. 
A third body expected that an arrangement would be arrived at by which 
a portion of the German debt would be commercialised the remainder being 
discharged by means of annual payments extending over a number of years 
to be determined. 

4. He himself felt that the sacrifices made and the sums paid by the present 
generation were so great that a considerable portion of the burdens of the 
debt ought to be borne by future generations. Whether annual payments 
were to extend go or 62 years, he considered that the present payments 
should be light and the subsequent payments much heavier in amount. He 
did not know what view the German experts took of the possibilities of a final 
reparations settlement. He had not been able to have a talk with Dr. Schacht 
on the subject, because the latter was ill with influenza. He understood that, 
as soon as Dr. Schacht was recovered, the German experts would get to- 
gether, as he put it, in some hotel and spend a week preparing their case. He 
was going to summon the Foreign Affairs Committee of the Reichstag to 

t No. 44. 
2 Ministerial Director of Section III in the German Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
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meet on the 31st instant, when he would hear the views of the various parties 
on the subject of a reparations settlement. For the moment he did not know 
what those views were. 

5. Herr Stresemann went on to talk about Mr. Parker Gilbert’s report 
which he knew had been very much criticised in this country. He himself 
had no comments to make on the figures relating to taxation and other 
matters contained in that report. Mr. Parker Gilbert had dealt with the 
period 1924-1928 and had described Germany as a going concern. Herr 
Stresemann admitted that the improvement in the German economy had 
been remarkable. It had reached its highest point in 1927, since when it had 
begun to decline. The budget for 1928 had had the benefit of the prosperity 
of 1927, but the receipts from taxation in the present year would show a 
decrease. There was a very important point, however, which foreigners did 
not sufficiently remember, and that was that in 1923 Germany had been 
literally ‘down and out’. He was Chancellor at the time and could talk with 
knowledge of the situation. He compared the increase in Germany’s pros- 
perity since 1923 to his own recovery from his illness since May, when he had 
been at death’s door. People often congratulated him on the recovery he had 
made, but his recovery was comparative. Similarly, Germany’s industrial 
recovery was comparative. It had started from zero. The French who had 
made great play with Mr. Parker Gilbert’s report, were apt to forget the 
point from which Germany had started to recover. 

6. In his report, Mr. Parker Gilbert had also asserted that the Reich could 
save several hundred millions of marks by diminishing the payments to the 
separate States. In [sc] was easy for an American to make such an assertion, 
but it only showed that Mr. Parker Gilbert was ignorant of the constitution 
of the Reich. He believed that every State in the United States was entitled 
to two Senators. A thinly populated State like Alabama had the same 
representation as the State of New York. But if he were to point out the 
absurdity of this system to Mr. Parker Gilbert, the latter would be the first 
to say that one could not tamper with the American Constitution. The 
Reich also had a constitution which could not be tampered with. The 
various States had given up the railways, the posts, separate armies, and State 
income taxes. In return for these sacrifices, the Reich had bound itself to pay 
the States definite contributions. It was a great mistake to suppose that the 
Reich was all-powerful in fiscal matters. If, for instance, he required two 
more motor-cars for his Ministry, he must apply to the Reichsrat. If he 
received a complaint regarding a newspaper, that complaint had to be 
referred to the relevant State in which the newspaper was published. It was 
true that the number of States was diminishing, and he enumerated some 
four or five quite small States which would no doubt shortly be embodied in 
the Prussian State. But, for the moment, there were still 17 separate States 
in the German Reich. 

7. He told me that when he became Chancellor of the Reich, he had sug- 
gested to the present Prussian Prime Minister that he, Stresemann, should 

3 Report of the Agent General for Reparation Payments, December 22, 1928 (Berlin, n.d.). 
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continue the system under which the German Chancellor had likewise been 
Prussian Prime Minister. He had wished to continue this system as a matter 
of principle, but Herr Braun had replied that the relations between himself 
and Herr Stresemann were so good that such a course would be unnecessary. 

8. I said that I supposed that the financial arrangements between the 
Reich and the States could only be satisfactorily settled by the creation of an 
‘Einheitsstaat’.+ Herr Stresemann was evidently sceptical as to the likelihood, 
for some considerable time, of the advent of an ‘Einheitsstaat’. Bavaria, 
Wiirttemberg and Saxony were definitely opposed to it and he could quite 
sympathise with them. He did not think that the Lutherbund’ would be 


able to achieve much.® 
I have, &c., 
Horace RuMBOLD 

4 Unitary state. 

S i.e. the League for the renewal of the Reich under the presidency of Dr. Luther, who had 
been German Chancellor 1925-6. It had issued an initial manifesto in January 1928 in 
favour of strengthening the powers of the central government. 

6 In a letter of January 28 to Mr. S. D. Waley, an Assistant Secretary in H.M. Treasury 
(copy received in the Foreign Office on February 7), Mr. E. Rowe-Dutton, Financial 
Adviser to H.M. Embassy at Berlin, summarised an annual review of German conditions 
published in the Frankfurter Zeitung as a ‘useful supplement’ to Mr. Gilbert’s report. According 
to this review, 1928, wrote Mr. Rowe-Dutton, ‘shows the results of the chronic shortage of 
capital and in that year Germany found herself under a cross-fire of difficulties. The trade 
boom diminished slowly but definitely; the maximum reparation payments began, together 
with certain other burdens on the budget; wage disputes occurred in important branches 
of industry and led up to the iron lockout of November; the agricultural crisis which had 
so long been threatening began to take on a definite though localised shape; relief was, 
however, found through the good harvest. Finally, foreign money took the form of a number 
of short-term credits, which had the evil effect of preventing the reduction of bankrate, for 
which the state of trade called, through the fear that foreign credits might be too suddenly 
withdrawn. The effect of all these influences is shown in a fall in the index of production 
of some 7% from which certain industries suffered particularly heavily. The production of 
textiles, the shoe industry, iron and steel as well as the activity of the railway all fell off 
sharply. The effect is speedily seen in the unemployment figures, the rise in which began 
earlier than In 1927 and rose more steeply. The report goes on to analyse in some detail the 
fundemental [sic] causes contributing towards this state of things and deals in particular 
with the insufficiency of the formation of new German capital. I am inclined to agree that 
this is the fundemental problem of the whole situation.’ 
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Letter from Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Sir A. Chamberlain 


[F.0. 800/263] 
Copy 
Private & Confidential BERLIN, January 18, 1929 
Dear Sir Austen, 
I am really very grateful to you for your letter of January 14th,' in which 
you tell me what passed between yourself and Stresemann at Lugano with 
1 No. 38. 
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regard to the efficiency of the German army. This letter was most useful to 
me and I read most of it to Stresemann to-day. He confirmed the accuracy 
of your account though he retained the impression that you had said that he, 
Stresemann, would be the first to hail Germany before the League Council 
if he knew the nature of the reports regarding German military matters 
which you had been receiving. He admitted that he had thought that your 
remarks to him regarding the efficiency of the German army had been based 
on reports which I had made from here. 

Stresemann was evidently very pleased at my being able to read him your 
letter. He said he had been puzzled to know why we had a good opinion of 
the efficiency of the German army, for, he observed, he would have preferred 
to have learnt of its efficiency from General Groener. 

At this point I thought I was justified in telling Stresemann that our 
Military Attaché, who had begun by having a somewhat indifferent opinion 
of the value of the troops he had seen, had now come to the conclusion that 
the Reichswehr was an instrument of considerable potential military value. 
In reading him most of your letter I did not omit the last paragraph which 
referred to the extravagance of some of the transferable credits of the German 
army budget etc., and I hope that these remarks will not be lost upon him. 

Stresemann made the interesting statement that General von Seeckt, who 
I believe is considered one of the best officers the Germans have, 1s in favour 
of an army on our lines, 1.e. a long service army. I have seen it mentioned in 
some German papers that if and when Hindenburg? retires or dies General 
von Secckt might be a suitable successor.3 

Believe me, 
Yours sincerely, 
Horace RuMBOLD 
2 Marshal Paul von Hindenburg was President of Germany. 


3 This letter was minuted as follows by Sir A. Chamberlain and Sir L. Worthington- 
Evans: 


“Secretary of State for War. 
‘I think it may interest you to see this correspondence. Show it to the C[hiecf of the] 
I{mperial] G[eneral] S[taff] if you wish but please do not let it go further. A.C. 21.1.’ 


‘Thank you. Received with interest also by C.I.G.S. L. W. E. 22.1.’ 


No. 50 
Sir E. Howard (New York) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received January 20, 9 a.m.) 
Unnumbered Telegraphic [C 515/1/18} 
Important. Confidential NEW YORK, January 19, 1929, 6.40 p.m. 
I have just seen Messrs. Morgan, Young and Lamont,! Mr. Perkins being 


t In Washington telegram No. 49 of January 18 Sir E. Howard had reported that in 
accepting nomination to the Committee of Experts Mr. Morgan had stated that he would 
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still in Boston,? they are arranging to sail together with Perkins on the 
‘Aquitania’ on February Ist and said that they considered first meeting of 
experts committee should not be held before February 11th for following 
reasons. Young first asked whether reparation commission were to appoint 
Chairman of experts committee or whether Chairman would be elected by 
committee. I said I believed latter was procedure: he expressed satisfaction 
at this, saying former would have made it very difficult, if not impossible, 
for him to accept, he proceeded to explain that he had promised President 
Coolidge that he would only accept chairmanship of committee if he were 
satisfied that real effort had been made by other members of the committee 
to elect chairman, not an American. He therefore hoped that before arrival 
of Americans European and Japanese members would endeavour to agree 
on a non-American chairman; anyone so selected would be agreeable to 
himself and Mr. Morgan: if however when he arrives in Paris committee had 
definitely come to the conclusion that American must be selected he must 
have one or two days to notify President of this before he could finally accept 
it. I understood this procedure had been arranged between him and Presi- 
dent. Mr. Morgan also considered it would be advisable to have two or three 
days clear after their arrival before first formal meeting of committee in order 
to get ‘stage properly set’ and not have any discussions in committee regard- 
ing chairmanship and other matters of procedure. Mr. Morgan also stated 
that acceptance of Mr. Lamont as his alternative was a conditional [con- 
dition]3 sine qua non of Mr. Morgan’s serving on the committee. 

I told them that I had received communication‘ from Mr. Campbell from 
Washington telling me that telegram’ had been received from you after I left 
for New York stating that it had now been decided that ‘official consent of 
United States Government’ to appointment of Messrs. Young and Morgan 
should be obtained by Reparations Commission, and German government? 
knowing unwillingness of United States government to be officially connected 
with affairs of committee I feared this might lead to difficulties and delays. 
They all agreed that it would be useless to ask United States government for 
‘official consent’ and that to do so would only create difficulties. Mr. Young 
telephoned to Mr. Kellogg and asked whether any such request had come 
in from Reparations Commission, Mr. Kellogg replied that it had not and 
that he thought all steps necessary with regard to nomination of American 
members of committee had now been taken. 

We hope therefore Reparations Commission will not ask for ‘official 


like Mr. Thomas W. Lamont, an American banker who had been the representative of the 
United States Treasury on the American Commission to negotiate peace in 1919, to be his 
alternate. 

2 The text sent here included a full stop (Washington Embassy archives: F.O. 115/3385). 

3 Wording in the text as sent. 

4 This letter of January 18 from Mr. R. I. Campbell, Acting Counsellor in H.M. Embassy 
at Washington, is not printed. 

5 Foreign Office telegram No. 64 to Washington of January 17 (preserved only in 
Washington Embassy archives) was as here indicated. It further stated that the instructions 
in Foreign Office telegram No. 56 (see No. 44, note 2) remained unaltered. 
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consent’ or sanction but there would of course be no harm if Commission were 
officially to inform United States Government through United States 
Embassy in Paris of appointment of Messrs. Young, Morgan, Perkins and 
Lamont.® 

6 On January 20 in Washington telegram No. 55 Sir E. Howard further stated: ‘I forgot 


to mention that Mr. Morgan said that he wished that Mr. Young should be considered the 
head of the American delegation.’ 


No. 51 


Letter from the French Ambassador to Sir A. Chamberlain 
[F.0. 800/263] 


Copie AMBASSADE DE FRANCE A LONDRES, 19 janvier, 1929 
Cher Sir Austen, 


Je m’excuse de vous écrire de nouveau, mais, si grand que soit mon plaizir 
[sec] de vous voir, j’évite en ce moment de vous rendre visite afin de vous 
laisser prendre le plus complet repos possible avant la reprise de vos labeurs. 

La question que je veux vous mentionnez est celle du Tunnel sous la 
Manche. Je ne suis pas chargé de renouveler auprés de vous les démarches 
que M. de Saint Aulaire et M. Cambon avaient faites auprés de vos prédé- 
cesseurs,! je suis seulement autorisé a vous dire que le gouvernement frangais 
n’a pas modifié son attitude, et qu’il reste favorable a la construction du 
Tunnel sous la Manche. Le jour ot le gouvernement britannique partagerait 
ces dispositions, le gouvernement francais serait prét a negocier et a conclure 
immeédiatement les accords necessaires. 

J’ajoute, mais pour vous, que nous désirons vivement le percement du 
Tunnel et que nous le dirions tout haut, et officiellement et de toutes les 
maniéres, si nous ne craignions de produire une impression en Angleterre 
contraire a notre dessein et de retarder une ceuvre qui s’accomplira forcément 
dans un délai plus ou moins long. 

Veuillez agréer, &c., 
A. DE FLEURIAU 


1 On February 11, 1922, Count de Saint-Aulaire, French Ambassador in London 1921-4, 
had enquired whether H.M. Government would now agree to give effect to a suggestion 
made by his predecessor, M. Paul Cambon, in a memorandum of October go, 1919, for 
a joint Anglo-French commission to study the question of a Channel tunnel. Lord Curzon, 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 1919-24, had replied on March 17, 1922, that 
H.M. Government regretted that they could not agree. 
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No. 52 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir E. Howard (Washington) 
No. 70 Telegraphic [C 515/1/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, January 21, 1929, 6 p.m. 


Your telegram unnumbered from New York! (of the 19th January; 
Experts’ Committee on German Reparations). 

You can assure United States members of the Experts’ Committee that 
there is no question of a chairman of the Experts’ Committee being appointed 
by the Reparations Commission or indeed by any other method other [szc] 
than election by the Committee itself. 

The United States members were formally appointed by the Reparation 
Commission in agreement with the German government on the 1gth instant, 
after it had been decided to abandon the contemplated enquiry to be addressed 
to the State Department by the Reparation Commission, through the un- 
official American delegate on the Reparation Commission, and by the 
German government. For your private information I would explain that 
although the unofficial American delegate had all along advocated such an 
enquiry being made before the appointment took place, it was apparently 
at his suggestion that it was decided at the last moment to dispense with it 
on the ground that the intimation already given by you to Mr. Kellog[g] 
was all that was required. 

1 No. 50. 


No. 53 


Letter from Str A. Chamberlain to M. de Fleuriau 


[F.0. 800/263] 
My dear Ambassador, FOREIGN OFFICE, January 22, 192g 

I am very much obliged to you for the consideration you have shown for 
my health. 

I informed my colleagues yesterday of your communication of the roth of 
January.’ His Majesty’s Government have decided to examine afresh and 
in all its aspects, economic as well as military, the question of the Channel 
Tunnel and are inviting the leaders of the two parties? to join in this enquiry 
so that, in the words of an answer which the Prime Minister is giving to a 
Parliamentary Question to-day, we may ‘deal with this important question 
outside of the party atmosphere and by agreement so that the decision of one 
Government may not be upset by another’.? 

It will, 1 am sure, be satisfactory to your Government to know that so full 
and unbiased a re-examination of the question is about to be undertaken. 


AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 
1 No. 51. 2 The Labour and Liberal parties. 
3 See Parl. Debs., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 224, cols. 20-22. 
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No. 54 


Letter from Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) 
[C 878/45/18] 
Private & Confidential FOREIGN OFFICE, January 24, 1929 
My dear Rumbold, 


You will remember that when Briand undertook at Lugano to communicate 
to Stresemann and me a paper containing his ideas on the constitution of a 
Commission of Verification and Conciliation, he said that he had been much 
struck by the terms of the Treaty between Canada and the United States 
which Mr. Mackenzie King had described to him at the time of the signature 
of the Kellogg Pact.! I thought that I should do well to familiarise myself 
with this Treaty and see what could be made of it. On looking into it I 
thought that certain clauses of the Treaty did offer a good model and there- 
fore I gave Hurst? in conversation a rough sketch of the ideas which were 
forming in my mind and asked him to see what sort of a convention could be 
produced on those lines. As a result he produced a draft, of which I enclose 
a copy.? This seems to me to be a remarkably sensible arrangement giving 
the French the minimum that they need to satisfy their public opinion that 
evacuation is safe and asking nothing of the Germans either in form or 
substance which they could not accept with perfect equanimity and without 
any serious inconvenience. I then got Hurst, who was in Paris, on other 
business, to discuss the draft with Tyrrell. Tyrrell has written‘ that so far as 
his information goes his feeling is that my draft ought generally to meet 
French views. He advises, therefore, that I should put the proposal to 
Briand at once, preferably in a private and personal letter so that we may 
take the lead in the question from the beginning and, by so doing, he says, 
‘please, I believe, both the French and the Germans. For we should absolve 
the French from putting forward to safeguard themselves vis-a-vis their 
public opinion any exaggerated proposal from which they might afterwards 
find it difficult to recede, and we should give the Germans a British and not a 
French proposal to consider. I believe that these are advantages which make 
it advisable to move at once, even though we are still far from the great 
improvement in the atmosphere which I confidently expect to follow on a 
favourable report from the financial experts.’ 

I see immense advantages in thus making a British draft the basis of future 
discussion. It will then be up to the French on the one side and the Germans 
on the other to show that our proposals are inadequate or unreasonable. 
The onus of securing an alteration in the text which is under discussion rests 

1 See Volume V, No. 287. Mr. Mackenzie King was Canadian Prime Minister and 
Secretary of State for External Affairs. The treaty between Great Britain and the United 
States of America relating to American-Canadian boundary questions and the establishment 
of an International Joint Commission was signed on January 11, 1909, and is printed in 
British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 102, pp. 137-44. 


2 Legal Adviser to the Foreign Office. 3 Not printed. 
4 In a letter of January 19, not printed. 
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with them and not with us, whereas if we work on a French draft, according 
to the Lugano plan, the onus will be on us to prove the case for any alteration 
we desire. Further would it not be easier for both those Governments to 
accept British proposals than for either of them to accept a text prepared by 
the other. I was on the point, therefore, of communicating with Briand, but 
before I take a final decision I should like to have your views on the probable 
attitude of the German Government towards such proposals as I have 
sketched as well as your views as to procedure. Would it be wise for me to 
take the initiative? Ifthe answer is Yes, is it necessary that I should approach 
Briand and Stresemann simultaneously or would it be safe for me to approach 
Briand alone in the first instance, which, though it might involve some 
alteration in my draft before it went to the Germans, might yet make Briand 
more amenable to our point of view? Ifit be decided that I must approach 
both at the same time, should I do it by formal despatch to Tyrrell and your- 
self or should I, in the first instance, put my proposals in private and personal 
letters to both of them? 

Please turn these questions over in your mind and give me your views as 
early as you can. 

AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 


No. 55 


Letter from Mr. Sargent to Sir W. Tyrrell (Parts) 
[C 458/158/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, January 24, 1929 
Dear Tyrrell, 

Lindsay is still laid up, but the Secretary of State has seen your letters to 
him of January 11th! and 16th? about the Rhineland Railways. As regards 
Wigram’s conversation with Massigli on this subject, he asks me to say that 
he approves your suggestion to inform the Quai d’Orsay unofficially and 
orally that His Majesty’s Government have no objection to an independent 
discussion of this question by the French and Belgians on the one side and 
the Germans on the other. Meanwhile, care will be taken to see that the 
contents of the Embassy’s aide-mémoire of January 4th? are not divulged to 
the Germans, and a warning has been sent to Rumbold, Seeds‘ and the War 
Office in this sense. 

In agreeing, however, with Massigli’s proposal, it would, he feels, be 
desirable that whoever speaks on the Embassy’s behalf should express the 
hope that the French, in their conversations with the Germans, will endeavour 
to deal, in the first place, with the various applications for railway construc- 
tion which the Germans have put up, during the last two years, to the 


t See No. 26, note 4. 2 No. 43. 3 Enclosure in No. 26. 
4 Mr. Seeds was British High Commissioner on the Inter-Allied Rhineland High Com- 
mission. 
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Rhineland authorities. As these applications have been addressed to the 
British authorities in the Rhineland as much as to the French and Belgians we 
cannot divest ourselves of all responsibility with regard to them. 

For this reason it is felt that we are entitled to show a special interest in the 
early solution of the problems to which these applications have given rise, 
and which have up till now prevented them from being answered.5 


Yours sincerely, 
ORME SARGENT 


5 Ina letter of January 29 to Mr. Sargent Mr. Wigram reported that he had that morning 
given the substance of the present letter to M. Massigli who seemed ‘entirely satisfied’. 


No. 56 


Sir W. Erskine (Warsaw) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received January 28) 
No. 43 (C 765/517/18] 
Sir WARSAW, January 24, 1929 


The publication of a confidential memorandum by General Groener by 
an English newspaper! has provided a theme for the press here, but has 
caused neither surprise nor excitement. It has come at a moment when there 
are at last some slight signs of progress in the negotiations for a commercial 
treaty with Germany.? M. Zaleski’s recent speech in the Commission for 
Foreign Affairs of the Diet (see my despatch No. 293 of January 17th) was 
couched in fairly friendly terms so far as Germany was concerned and, so far 
as I can judge from the German press as quoted here, it had a good reception 
in moderate circles in Germany.* A few days later the timber agreement was 
renewed (see my telegram No. 65 of 21st January) and the Government press 


' The reference was to the publication by Mr. Wickham Steed, editor of The Review of 
Reviews, in its number dated January 15, 1929, of a memorandum of November 1928 by 
General Groener, which set out the military arguments for the construction for the German 
Navy of armoured cruiser A, the first of four 10,000-ton ships. Her construction was 
approved by the Reichstag in November 1928: see John W. Wheeler-Bennett, The Nemesis 
of Power (2nd ed., London, 1964), pp. 188-94. 

2 Negotiations for a German-Polish commercial treaty which had begun in 1925 and had 
continued intermittently (cf. Volume IV, No. 65, note 1) had recommenced in Warsaw in 
September 1928 (cf. Volume V, No. 172). 

3 Not preserved in Foreign Office archives. M. Zaleski’s speech was on January 15, 
1929. 

4 Sir H. Rumbold reported in Berlin despatch No. 135 of February 15 that M. Zaleski’s 
speech had aroused little interest and no cordiality in the German press. He commented: 
‘It is hardly necessary to say that no section of German opinion will endorse M. Zaleski’s 
view that this speech is amicable or conciliatory. In fact, I can scarcely see how any reference 
can be made to the impossibility of revising the Eastern frontier of Germany, no matter how 
deftly it be formulated, without wounding German susceptibilities. German opinion is 
convinced, rightly or wrongly, that Article 19 of the Covenant of the League is a lever to 
which it is only necessary to apply the requisite weight of world opinion in order to dislodge 
Germany’s Eastern frontier posts. ‘This may be an illusion as M. Zaleski maintains, but it 
may not be in the intcrests of Europe or even of Poland to destroy that illusion.’ 

Ss Not printed. 
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here has begun to adopt a more optimistic attitude about the conclusion ofa 
commercial treaty. 

2. Given these conditions I feel myself that the Poles would make a grave 
mistake in making capital out of General Groener’s memorandum. To do 
them justice I do not think that they have. The general tone of the press has 
been that there is nothing new in what General Groener has put on paper. 
The German press, it points out, has for a long time past adopted a provocative 
attitude towards Poland and has dwelt on her alleged aggressiveness. It 
could hardly come as a surprise therefore that General Groener should 
exploit this press campaign for his own ends in order to push through his 
military plans. What Polish opinion could not believe was that the General 
himself took what he wrote about Poland seriously. 

3. I took an opportunity ofa visit I paid to the Permanent Under-Secretary 
of State this morning on another matter to refer to the Groener memorandum 
and to sound him as to the views of the Polish Government on the subject. 
I said that if he would allow me to express a personal opinion I thought they 
would make a great mistake if they took it seriously and that the less said 
about it the better. I had noticed certain indications pointing to the possi- 
bility of the growth of a rather better atmosphere as regards the relations 
between Poland and Germany and I thought it would be a great pity if any- 
thing were said to cause a set back. Military experts in every country were 
apt to emphasize all sorts of imaginary dangers in order to obtain sanction 
for their armaments and no importance should in my opinion be attached 
to a confidential document which had only been addressed to a very few of 
the leading politicians with this object. 

4. I did not know how Mr. Steed had obtained it but it seemed to me not 
improbable that it had been communicated to him by someone with pacifist 
leanings in order to embarrass the nationalists. If this were so it seemed a 
pity by starting a controversy on the subject to impede the good effect it 
might have in this direction. 

5. M. Wysocki replied that the Polish Government took the view that 
the memorandum contained nothing new but merely confirmed what they 
already knew. Their archives were filled with similar provocative statements 
by high officials in East Prussia and elsewhere. They had taken no notice of 
them and had done their best to keep press criticisms within bounds. They 
had no intention of making any complaint to M. Rauscher‘ in regard to this 
fresh instance of Germany’s aggressive intentions or of making much of 
the matter. They were sincerely anxious to come to terms with Germany 
in regard to the Commercial Treaty and were ready to make very heavy 
sacrifices to attain this end in the hope that it would lead to a general détente 
between the two countries. Personally however he was not optimistic, 
believing that concessions from Poland merely led to further demands from 
Germany. I took the opportunity to call his attention to one advantage of 
such a détente which had perhaps not struck him. The Polish Government 


6 German Minister at Warsaw. 
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were very anxious to interest British financial circles in the development of 
Polish industries. I believed that one of the main causes of the mistrust 
towards this country which existed in the City was the state of tension 
between Poland and Germany. [| thought that nothing would help so much 
to remove this mistrust and to improve Polish credit in London as a real 
improvement in Polish-German relations. 

6. In the course of the conversation, which I hope he will repeat to M. 
Zaleski, he mentioned that the latter had received a telegram from Mr. Steed 
asking him to contribute a statement on the subject of the Groenor [sic] 
memorandum to his paper and that he thought M. Zaleski would consent. 

7. Should a suitable opportunity occur I propose to urge the latter to 
word his statement as moderately as possible. 

8. I am sending a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Berlin.7 

I have, &c., 
WILLIAM ERSKINE 


7 Sir A. Chamberlain’s despatch No. 121 to Warsaw of February 20 approved Sir W. 
Erskine’s Janguage. 


No. 57 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received January 28) 


No. 67 [C 743/517/18] 
BERLIN, January 25, 1929 
Sir, 

The publication in the ‘Review of Reviews’ for January 15 of a memo- 
randum alleged to have been circulated to German Party Leaders by the 
Minister of Defence for the purpose of convincing them of the desirability of 
constructing Armoured Cruiser ‘A’, has, as was to be expected, been widely 
reported in the German Press. I enclose herein some comments which have 
been furnished me by Commander Nash, Naval Attaché to this Embassy, 
upon the more technical aspects of this disclosure. I have the honour to add 
my own observations upon the political factors cited by General Groener, 
and to draw your attention to the confirmation given by his arguments to 
the contention so often advanced by this Embassy that German politicians 
are incurably suspicious, and incurably liable to imagine combinations where 
no such combinations exist. 

2. It may be assumed in the first place that the memorandun, if not 
textually accurate, does at least represent the full substance of what General 
Groener wrote. Its authenticity, in fact, is denied by no one, and was 
admitted to me by Herr Helferding [Hilferding], Minister of Finance. More- 
over, I am not myself inclined to agree with those who suggest that the 
memorandum was actually designed for publication abroad, and in fact 
constitutes a subtle act of propaganda against the Polish corridor. Obviously 
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the memorandum has been carefully and moderately written, but its modera- 
tion is, in my opinion, due, not to any desire to impress an eventual foreign 
audience, but to the need of conciliating the very diverse German audience 
for whom it was designed. 

3. Assuming, therefore, that the memorandum is authentic, and was 
written solely for German consumption, it is necessary to emphasise the 
extent to which it reveals present German mentality. You have in the first 
place the admission that any great war is at present impossible for Germany, 
and that the Reich ‘cannot now nor in the future pursue a seapower policy’. 
You have an elaborate central argument on the difference between a Power 
whose state of defence constitutes either a ‘risk’ or a ‘temptation’ to possible 
aggressors. You have the secondary argument that a defenceless East Prussia 
would constitute a ‘temptation’ to Poland, fortified by the contention that 
East Prussia, in view of the Polish corridor, can only be rescued if Germany 
possesses naval superiority. And you have the conclusion that if Germany is 
to defend herself against ‘territorial robbery’ she must be in a position ‘to 
guard the frontier until either the League of Nations or a Great Power 
intervenes’ in her favour. This central argument is perfectly avowable, nor 
could it be questioned by the most convinced German pacifist. It is in his 
supplementary arguments that General Groener displays political ineptitude. 
His answer, for instance, to possible objections on the score of the Franco- 
Polish alliance is ingenuous, and, if taken together with his other argument 
regarding the regrouping of European Powers, extremely illogical. Under 
the first heading he contends that France could scarcely reinforce Poland in 
the Baltic, since British public opinion will not support the naval agreement 
by which, according to General Groener, we promised to guarantee France 
in the Mediterranean. Under the second heading he evolves the fantastic 
theory of a ‘future grouping of the Powers round England and France on the 
one hand, and America on the other’. This future grouping, according to 
General Groener, has been shown up ‘by the revelations of the last few weeks’ 
(he was writing in November) ‘as by a search light’. Here again, we may 
presume, General Groener means the Anglo-French naval compromise, but 
at this point in his argument the compromise is no longer a pact of such 
weakness as to prevent France from sending a few cruisers to the Baltic, but 
an agreement of such strength as to encourage England to adopt a policy of 
conflict both with America and Russia. The ‘fighting out’ of these antago- 
nisms 1s, according to General Groener, ‘only a question of time’. When that 
time comes, Germany must be in the position not merely to safeguard her 
neutrality, but if she sees ‘real prospects of success’ to join the winning side 
with profit to herself. The confusion and cynicism of thought implicit in this 
argument would be obvious to any but the German social-democratic mind. 

4. General Gro[e]ner’s memorandum, although foolish, is not necessarily 
insincere. At the back of his mind the General may have a feeling that these 
cruisers would be useful in an aggressive war against Poland. I doubt, how- 
ever, whether he would himself allow such an idea to emerge into the fore- 
ground of his consciousness. It is far more probable that he, in common with 
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most Germans, apprehends a Polish seizure of East Prussia. It is possible 
also that he shares the general view of his countrymen that His Majesty’s 
Government, in their acute anxicty regarding Russia and the United States, 
have come to some sort of agreement with France. It is conceivable even 
that General Groener believes that war will one day break out between 
England and France on the one hand and Russia aided by America on the 
other, and that in such a war Germany would—(and indeed she would)— 
stand in a position of great strategical advantage. Such misbeliefs form part 
of the mental furniture of many a German brain. What is more difficult to 
credit is that General Groener believing such things should have put them on 
paper and should have circulated them to a large number of politicians, 
some of whom at least might be counted on to resent his fallacies and to 
see that they were exposed. I understand from the Minister of Finance that 
some thirty-two numbered copies of the memorandum were actually 
circulated among members of the Reichstag and that the Government are 
instituting strict enquiries as to how the leakage occurred. 

5. Meanwhile the German Press are on the whole more interested in dis- 
cussing how the paper came into the hands of Mr. Wickham Steed than in 
examining the merits of the document itself. ‘Der Tag’ attributes the leakage 
to German socialists and remarks that the whole thing is a familiar manoeuvre 
to prejudice American opinion against Germany on the eve of the Repara- 
tions discussion. The ‘Kreuz Zeitung’ sees in the incident the hidden hand of 
foreign espionage and clamours for the exposure of the delinquents. This 
note is echoed in other journals of the right and right-centre, and the general 
agreement is expressed that the memorandum 1s so-moderate and avowable 
that no harm can be done abroad by its publication. “There is nothing’ says 
the ‘Vossische Zeitung’ ‘in the document which reflects discredit on General 
Groener, and hardly anything which he did not say in the Reichstag speech 
when originally defending the construction of this cruiser’. —This comment is 
repeated in the ‘Berliner Tageblatt’, the ‘Boérsen Courier’ and the ‘Lokal 
Anzeiger’. The ‘Germania’ apprchends that capital will be made out of 
the disclosure in English political circles, and the “Berliner Volkszeitung’ 
exclaims that this is what comes of the excessive amiability displayed to 
foreigners by the Berlin officials. 

6. It is possible that this concentration of attention upon the means by 
which the memorandum reached London, 1s deliberately intended to divert 
notice from certain awkward implications in the memorandum itself. There 
is, for instance, curiously little mention of the reaction which General 
Groener’s statements may produce in Poland. Interpellations in the Sejm! 
have been reported without comment, and there has been no extended dis- 
cussion or reproduction of articles in the Polish Press. It 1s evident, however, 
that a certain uneasiness exists on this score, and the ‘Frankfurter Zeitung’ 
voices the general view when it remarks that ‘in spite of Polish provocation 
the vast majority of the German people is perfectly peaceful in its attitude 
towards Poland’. The ‘Vossische Zeitung’ goes further. It describes the 


1 The Polish Diet. 
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‘agitation’ which has arisen in Poland against the Groener memorandum 
as “extremely remarkable and uncalled for’. ‘We should like’ so writes the 
“Vossische Zeitung’, ‘to see whether the question of a possible attack upon 
the Danzig corridor by Germany is contemplated in the memorandum of 
the Polish General Staff’. ‘Not’, adds the paper cautiously, ‘that we take 
too seriously German fears of a Polish attack upon Eastern Prussia.’ 

7. It is curious that the German papers of the right and centre should in 
this way have begged the question whether the Groener memorandum does or 
does not make sense. The ‘Vorwarts’ alone tackles this question with any 
courage. “Groener’, it writes, ‘employs all the usual illogical arguments and 
conjures up dangers which do not exist. That is part of his job. But Mr 
Steed publishes nothing out of mere sensationalism, (Many papers inci- 
dentally have confused Mr Wickham Steed with Mr Stead? who perished on 
the “Titanic’) and his action must, therefore, be taken as a first move in a 
campaign against us...’3 The ‘Vorwarts’ proceeds to argue that although 
the memorandum displays a perfectly peaceful spirit yet General Groener is 
far too optimistic as to the actual fighting value of his cruisers. ‘Such a fleet’, 
concludes this paper, ‘could never hold the Baltic, and the General’s memo- 
randum will gain no new adherents for the cause he advocates’.* 

8. A copy of this despatch has been sent to His Majesty’s Minister at 
Warsaw. 

I have, &c., 
Horace RuMBoip 


ENCLOosuRE IN No. 57 


Commander Nash to Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) 
Germany 1/29 
Confidential BERLIN, January 25, 1929 

The Naval Attaché presents his compliments to H.B.M. Ambassador at 
Berlin, and has the honour to submit the following observations on the naval 
arguments advanced in the ‘Groener Memorandum’ which was published 
in the ‘Review of Reviews’ dated January 15, 1929. 

2. It is considered that the exposition under Heading IT of the tasks the 
German Navy would be called upon to perform in the event of hostilities 
is based on sound reasoning, provided one is to assume that any hostile forces 
would have at their disposal the latest type of 10,000 ton cruisers or heavier 
ships. 

2 Mr. W. T. Stead (1849-1912), who founded The Review of Reviews in 1890. 

3 Punctuation as in original quotation. 

4 The present despatch and its enclosure together with No. 56 were circulated to the 
Cabinet as C.P. 39 (29) by Sir A. Chamberlain under cover of a note of February 8 in which 
he commented: ‘Poland is often represented as a restlessly aggressive power. It is therefore 
worth noting how restrained have been Polish comments on this document. This modera- 


tion will be estimated at its proper value if it is considered what the reaction of Germany 
would have been had the situation of the two powers been reversed.’ 
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3. Although at the present time the only Naval Power in the Baltic 
possessing such vessels is the U.S.S.R. (which vessels have no great fighting 
value) it is only natural that the Minister of Defence should provide for the 
eventuality that a hostile power in the future might have such vessels—or 
might have the assistance of such vessels from another Power. 

3. [stc] With reference to the first of the three tasks of the German Navy, 
which are quoted in the article, viz: ‘to direct and to convoy essential trans- 
port’, it cannot be denied that a German naval force, consisting only of 6,000 
ton cruisers and destroyers, would have little chance of safeguarding a convoy 
in the face of an enemy force having 10,000 ton cruisers at its disposal, whereas 
if such a German force had the assistance of 10,000 ton armoured ships 
(superior to the enemy 10,000 ton cruisers) the convoy could be adequately 
safeguarded. 

4. As regards the other two tasks mentioned, viz: the protection of land 
forces against interference by sea, and naval actions near the coast, here again 
the existence of 10,000 ton armoured ships can only be regarded as essential 
on the assumption that enemy forces would dispose over [sic] 10,000 ton 
cruisers or larger vessels. 

5. Ihe statement that the present German battleships are incapable of 
fulfilling the requirements of modern armoured ships cannot well be refuted, 
as they are all obsolete vessels and highly vulnerable to all forms of attack. 

6. It is asserted that the new armoured vessels will fulfil the requirements 
as set forth in the memorandum, but this statement cannot be criticised before 
full details of the design are known. Such details as have appeared in certain 
publications indicate that a very high class of vessel is being aimed at, but it 
remains to be seen whether all the features will be possible of realisation. 
Great ingenuity will certainly be called for from the German naval con- 
structors if all the features claimed by General Groener are successfully to 
be incorporated in a vessel of 10,000 tons displacement. 

7. In conclusion, unless the German Navy is to renounce heavier ships 
than 6,000 tons, it is considered that the arguments put forth in the Memo- 
randum for the replacement of the obsolete battleships are logical and 
reasonable. 


No. 58 


Letter from Mr. Campbell! to Earl Granville (Brussels) 


[W 689 /69/4] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, January 25, 1929 

Dear Granville, 
The Secretary of State has instructed us to send you privately a copy of 
(i) Monsieur Beelaert’s answer to the letter? which he wrote him the other 


1 Mr. R. H. Campbell was Head of the Western Department of the Foreign Office. 
2 Enclosure 2 in No. 47. 
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day, (ii) his acknowledgment thereof.3 At the same time he directed us to 
tell you that his line is one of strict neutrality on, and even deliberate igno- 
rance of, the merits of the questions in dispute. He does not wish to be drawn 
into these and could only be so drawn either by the joint request of both 
parties or by their prolonged failure to reach agreement. His locus standi is 
that their differences prevent us from regularising our own position. Our 
interest and rights are that there should be a settlement conformable to 
treaty obligations, i.e. the open Scheldt. 

Sir Austen does not doubt that you will respect the neutrality of His 
Majesty’s government as to the merits of the particular proposals. With that 
reservation he is delighted to know that you are enjoying the popularity 
which you reported in your letter to me.* 

From your previous knowledge of the question I feel sure that you would 
not have done anything contrary to the principle to which the Secretary of 
State attaches importance, but I thought it well, in view of his instructions, 
to send you a brief telegram$ last night, as it will be some days before this 
letter can reach you by bag. 

R. H. CAMPBELL 


ENCLOosuRE IN No. 58 
Letter from Dr. Beelaerts van Blokland (The Hague) to Sir A. Chamberlain 


THE HAGUE, January 21, 1929 
Dear Sir Austen, 

The pleasure of receiving your personal letter? of the 15th. January was the 
greater since, much to my regret, I have no longer the opportunity of meeting 
you rather frequently at Geneva. 

Being fully aware of the general European interest involved in the Treaties 
of 1839 I have always considered and still consider it my task to cooperate 
with my Belgian Colleague in order to reach as soon as possible a lasting 
settlement of the difficulties which have arisen at the end of the war, by no 
fault of our own, between Belgium and this country. During the long and 
friendly conversation I had in September last at Geneva with M. Hymans my 
Belgian Colleague appeared to be animated by the same spirit and I hoped 
that it would be possible to attain the end in view before the general elections, 
which in both countries are to take place next spring. At the same time, 
however, we agreed that ifa treaty were not signed before Xmas, the approval 
of the respective Parliaments could not be obtained in time and the final 


3 In this brief letter of January 24 Sir A. Chamberlain stated: ‘I can only regret that the 
prospects of an carly settlement of this matter seem at the moment so little favourable. 
I sincerely trust that with good will and good intentions on either side a lasting settlement 
of these difficulties will presently be reached.’ 

4 This letter of January 17 is not printed. 

s Not printed. Foreign Office telegram No. 22 to Brussels (also addressed to The Hague 
as No. 1) summarised the first paragraph of the present letter. A similar letter was sent by 
Mr. Campbell to Sir O. Russell, H.M. Minister at The Hague. 
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settlement had better be delayed until after the elections. As the expression 
of the Belgian vicw of the conversations between experts which took place 
in October, as preliminarics to actual negociations, reached the Hague on 
Monday last® I am afraid it will inevitably still take some time before the 
matter can be brought to a conclusion. 

As for the hope you were good enough to express that the new proposals 
you understand the Belgian Government have made us, may be of a nature 
to lead to a solution acceptable to both parties, you will readily understand 
that the document we received from Brussels may secm more satisfactory in 
Belgian eyes than it docs to us. It meets us to a certain extent on various 
points, and it is gratifying that to that extent the Belgian Government accepts 
as reasonable various solutions we suggested to them last October, an accept- 
ance which that Government calls ‘new proposals’, On the main question, 
however: that of the waterways between Antwerp and the Rhine, I fail to 
see any new proposal. On the contrary, Belgium dwells on the disadvantages 
of a compromise solution recognised on this side in October as possible if 
Belgium asks for it, and continues to claim a canal such as that which made 
the 1925 agreement end in failure and which, whatever its merits, is in this 
country a political impossibility. Nevertheless I can give you the most sincere 
assurance that Her Majesty’s Government will examine the Belgian com- 
munication in the most amicable spirit and every endeavour will be made by 
us to reach a settlement acceptable to both countries. 

If in accordance with my wish, strengthened by your kind inquiry, I can 
find an opportunity next month to visit our art exhibition at Burlington 
House, I certainly will not fail to give myself the pleasure of calling on you 
and presenting my respects to Lady Chamberlain. 

Believe me, with many thanks for your and Lady Chamberlain’s very 
kind remembrances and good wishes to my wife and myself, which we most 
heartily reciprocate, 

Yours sincerely, 
BEELAERTS VAN BLOKLAND 
6 January 14, 1929. 


No. 59 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir R. Graham (Rome) 
No. 157 [C 780/368 /22] 
Confidential FOREIGN OFFICE, January 28, 1929 
Sir, 

With reference to your despatch No. 46! of January 18th regarding Franco- 
Italian relations, I have to inform Your Excellency that the French Ambassa- 
dor called upon me on January 22nd to say that although Monsieur de 
Beaumarchais? had not yet seen Signor Mussolini,3 the proposals (copies 


' Not printed. 2 French Ambassador at Rome. 
3 Chief of the Italian Government and Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
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annexed)* which he had made had not been well received at the Palazzo 
Chigi.s This might not correctly represent Signor Mussolini’s views for his 
personal attitude had always been most reasonable, but Monsieur Briand 
thought that I might perhaps feel it possible to say a word to Signor Mussolini 
as to my hope that the two Governments would reach agreement on this basis. 

2. I told Monsieur de Fleuriau that I would enquire whether there had 
been any further report from you and consider whether it would be wise for 
me to say anything. I should add that Monsieur de Fleuriau opened the 
conversation by saying that Monsieur Briand wrote that he had increasing 
difficulty in restraining the French press in view of the continuous attacks 
on France in the Fascist papers, particularly in regard to recent events in 
Jugoslavia,® for which he need scarcely add that France had no responsibility. 

3. The contents of the three proposed Conventions covering Tunis, Libya 
and arbitration, which were communicated very confidentially by His 
Excellency have been examincd in the Department, and it would appear 
prima facié that they are by no means of an unsatisfactory nature. The Tunis 
Convention provides for the eventual absorption of the Italian colony, but it 
has always been understood that Signor Mussolini realised the weakness of 
the Italian case and was prepared to face this solution provided he obtained 
what he wanted in regard to Libya, and also secured certain concessions in 
regard to the older colonists in Tunis. The Libyan Convention grants to 
Italy exactly the area which Signor Mussolini described to you himself, vide 
your despatch No. 4077 of May 23rd last. Finally, the Arbitration Convention 
would appear to be as comprehensive as such an instrument can possibly be 
and to establish machinery for the settlement of all questions of whatsoever 
nature which may arise between the two countries. 

4. As Your Excellency will be aware, I am not anxious to intervene in 
these negotiations further than is absolutely necessary. I should much prefer 
that the two parties should reach agreement without any intervention on my 
part at all. On the other hand, I realise that a certain responsibility has been 
assumed for their successful outcome in view of my advocacy of their initiation 
in December 1927.8 Before, however, I can decide what answer to give to 
Monsieur Briand’s request, it is necessary that I should know how Signor 
Mussolini himself regards the French proposals. 

5. So far as I am aware you have not discussed this question with Signor 
Mussolini himself since last October. At that time Signor Mussolini had only 


4 Not printed. The three enclosed documents were (i) an ‘Analyse du Projet de Con- 
vention concernant la Condition des Ressortisants italiens en Tunisie’; (ii) an ‘Analyse du 
Projet de Traité relatif 4 la Délimitation des Possessions frangaises et italiennes en Afrique’; 
(iii) a proposed Franco-Italian arbitration treaty. The text of the three draft treaties is 
printed in J Documenti Diplomatic Italiani, Settima Serie, vol. vii, pp. 140-7. 

S$ The Italian Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

6 On January 6, 1929, King Alexander I had suspended the Serb-Croat-Slovene consti- 
tution. General Petar Zivkovitch was appointed President of the Council and Minister of 
the Interior. 

7 See Volume V, No. 38. 

8 See Volume IV, Chapter I, passim, especially Nos. 51 and 68. 
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received a draft arbitration treaty, which he only criticised because it did not 
contain any expression of friendship (see your despatch No. 756° of October 
19th last), Since then Monsieur de Beaumarchais has communicated to the 
Palazzo Chigi draft agreements on both Libya and Tunis, but here again 
His Excellency has not yet seen Signor Mussolini himself. Signor Grandi!© 
cannot be regarded as a reliable spokesman of Signor Mussolini’s views as he 
has been frequently found to adopt a stiffer attitude than his chief. I am 
therefore disinclined to take too serious a view of his statement to Your 
Excellency reported in your despatch No. 46 of January 18th that Signor 
Mussolini was considering dropping the whole negotiation on the ground that 
the French proposals were not sincere. Ever since the negotiations began, it 
has, however, been understood that you were entitled to ask Signor Mussolini 
from time to time how they were progressing. In view of the developments 
which have occurred since your last enquiry in October, I should be glad 
if you would now find an opportunity for approaching Signor Mussolini 
again personally on the subject. His reply will then enable me to consider 
whether it is still necessary, and if so whether the moment is opportune, to 
approach him with actual advice." 
Iam, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State) 


C. Howarp SMITH 

9 See Volume V, No. 184. 

10 Ttalian Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 

11 In acknowledging receipt of these instructions Sir R. Graham stated in particular in 
Rome despatch No. 93 of February 1: ‘I have lost no opportunity of impressing upon the 
Italian Government the great interest which His Majesty’s Government and yourself 
personally take in the Franco-Italian negotiations being brought to a successful issue. But 
I should be inclined to deprecate our recommending any specific French proposals to Signor 
Mussolini as being reasonable, however justified this assumption might be. His Excellency 
is apt to re-act unfavourably to any idea of joint Anglo-French pressure being brought to 
bear upon him, and the ridiculous suspicions engendered by the Anglo-French Naval 
Compromise are not yet generally dissipated.’ 


No. 60 
Letter from Sir W. Tyrrell (Parts) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
[C 884/45/18] 
Copy 
Private & Confidential PARIS, January 28, 1929 
My dear Chief, 


Before replying to the questions raised 1n your letter of the 24th instant, 
I took an early opportunity on Saturday,? upon the receipt of your letter, to 


t Not printed. This letter referred to the negotiations preceding the Locarno Conference 
and considered arguments in favour of putting forward a British draft of a convention for 
the establishment of a commission of verification and conciliation for the demilitarized zone 
of the Rhineland and the four contrary arguments by Mr. Sargent recapitulated in para- 
graph 4 below. 2 January 26, 1929. 
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go and see Berthelot? in order to get from him his view upon the prospects of 
the evacuation of the Rhineland without appearing to do so. I gave him 
several opportunities, which he appreciates, of firing off epigrams and dis- 
cussing the general state of the world, and then introduced the subject of 
evacuation. He at once took it up and warned me that no government here 
would be able to tackle that question effectively until the reparations had 
been got out of the way. Ifa solution could be found, and he appeared 
optimistic on that point, evacuation would follow almost automatically; in 
fact we should be surprised at the ease with which it could be accomplished. 
But he warned me against anybody—and he included Briand—being able 
to settle the question independently of the other. 

2. As far as Paris is therefore concerned, there is no prospect of an early 
solution. 

3. Now I come to the questions which you put to me respecting the ‘Comité 
de Constatation et Conciliation’. I have discussed my answer with Henderson 
and Wigram, and I now submit our joint conclusions: 

4. Sargent, I notice, produced four reasons against an immediate com- 
munication to the French of our draft of the proposed Convention: 


(i) he desires first Sir Horace Rumbold’s observations ; 

(11) he reminds us of Dr. Stresemann’s request to you not to comment on 
any French draft without your being in possession of his views; 

(i11) he warns us against the danger of a French acceptance and a 
German refusal of our draft; 

(iv) he fears the danger of a leakage here. 


5. As regards (1), I entirely agree that it would be very desirable to obtain 
Rumbold’s observations upon the probable reaction in Germany, but I 
presume he should be warned against letting the Germans suspect that we 
have a draft on tap. 

6. I should like to observe though that Sargent’s objections (111) and (iv) 
might have applied with equal force to the production of a British draft in 
connection with the pre-Locarno negotiations. Those objections, I should 
say, are overruled by the argument which I submitted in my letter of the 
1gth instant,* namely that the production of a British draft saves us from 
having to criticise a French draft. It was an argument used by Lampson’ 
and Hurst in 1925 in favour of the production of a British plan. It is natural 
for Dr. Stresemann to ask you not to criticise a French draft until you have 
learnt his views, but this may in practice lead to your being very nearly 
obliged to criticise a French draft with German arguments. Is this really the 
logical position for the arbitrator-guarantor Power to assume? I can see the 
logic of leaving the French and Germans to endeavour to reach an agreement 


3M. Philippe Berthelot was Secretary-General of the French Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. 

+ This letter is summarised in the first paragraph of No. 54. 

s Sir M. Lampson, H.M. Minister at Peking, had been Head of the Central Department 
of the Foreign Office in 1925. 
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together in the first instance whilst we ourselves remain in the background 
ready to mediate when the difficulty arises, but I cannot quite see the logic, 
and above all the expediency, of what will in practice amount to our allow- 
ing ourselves to be used by the Germans to whittle down a French draft. 

7. If this be admitted, I should say that it would be much better to submit 
a draft to the French and Germans and throw on each of them the onus of 
criticism. I do not see that by so doing we should be ‘committed to such a 
draft in the subsequent negotiations’,® or that the French would be so stupid 
as to ‘hold us to it and consider as indisputably theirs whatever it comprises 
of concession to the French point of view’. I cannot remember their ever 
having done so in our previous negotiations. 

8. For these reasons I strongly incline to your proposal that if Rumbold 
generally approves, Briand should be informed that you have a draft which, 
if he agrees, you will submit to the French and Germans. Should Briand 
object to this proposal, the resulting position of British-German criticism of a 
French draft will be his responsibility. 

Yours sincerely, 
W. TYRRELL 


6 The passage in quotation marks related to Sir A. Chamberlain’s letter referred to in 
note 1 above. 


No. 61 


Letter from Mr. Wigram (Paris) to Mr. Sargent 


[C 809 /173/3] 
PARIS, January 28, 1929 
Dear Sargent, 

I am afraid we have been a long time preparing the draft note to the 
League of Nations respecting the withdrawal of military control from Austria. 

2. I must first explain, with reference to paragraph 1 of your despatch 
No. 2894! (C 9567/41 /3) of December 22nd, that the report was not officially 
approved by the Conference? on December 3rd. What we actually did on 
that occasion (which I am afraid 1s not very clearly stated in section 3 of our 
telegram No. 2013 of December 3rd) was to leave the Italians to prepare a 
draft to the League. We specifically avoided any attempt to approve the 
report as this would have raised a very difficult discussion which we thought 
might more suitably arise at the time the note itself was drafted. 

g. The Secretaries met last week to attempt to agree upon a common draft 
and had before them an Italian draft which was rather more objectionable 
than the Versailles Committee’s report and a British draft submitted by the 
Embassy (enclosure A).4 Massigli, as a compromise between the British and 


1 No. 3. 2 Of Ambassadors. 3 See Volume V, No. 255. 
+ Not printed. 
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tas 


if 


Italian drafts, produced a third draft which has since itself been considerably 
modified and now forms enclosure B5 to this letter. 

4. Iam doubtful whether this latter draft even in its present modified form 
will entirely suit you. About points (1) and (3) below I feel in particular 
doubtful :— 

(1) I should prefer to have omitted from paragraph 2 the words ‘et en 
vue de l’application éventuelle par le Conseil de la S.D.N. du droit d’investi- 
gation prévu par l’article 159 du Traité de St. Germain’, It is true that 
words of this kind appear twice in the note to the League of December 31st, 
1927, about Bulgaria® (see enclosure to our despatch No. 214 of January 4th 
1928) and you will remember that we had some correspondence about the 
matter just a year ago (see your letter to me of January 2oth, 19284 and my 
reply of January 24th, 1928)4. The words do not appear at all in the note to 
the League about the Hungarians of August 16th, 1927® (see enclosure to our 
despatch No. 17914 of August 27th [17th], 1927). I have already cut them 
out of the last paragraph of the present draft where they originally appeared 
as well as in paragraph 2. If you think it worth while I believe I could with 
pressure get them cut out altogether, though I have had to push the Italians 
rather hard and they may feel aggrieved. 

(2) I don’t think you can object to paragraphs 4, 5 and 6 of the present 
draft, which are self-explanatory only. 

(3) Neither, despite the observations contained in paragraph 5 of your 
despatch No. 2894, do I think you need object to the inclusion of the first 
three sentences of paragraph 7. The analogy with your objection to the 
inclusion of the annex about recruiting in the Hungarian note of August 1927 
is not quite exact. Massigli, who was naturally strongly supported by the 
Italians, explained that unless we were going to include some sort of annex 
in the present note we should have to leave the last word with the Austrians 
(see their note of October Ist, 1928)? as regards the satisfaction given on all 
these various points other than that of the ‘autos-mitrailleuses’. Now the 
French and Italians claim that the Austrian note of October 1st does not tell 


Ss Not printed. This draft note from the Conference of Ambassadors to the League of 
Nations was the same as the final text of May 23, 1929, printed in an English version in 
League of Nations Official Journal, August 1929, pp. 1276-7, subject to minor variation in 
wording and to the following points: (i) draft paragraph 2 read: ‘2. En conséquence, et 
en vue de l’application éventuelle par le Conseil de la S[ociété] D[es] N{ations] du droit 
d’investigation prévu par l’article 159 du Traité de St. Germain, j’ai ’honneur de vous 
adresser avec la présente lettre la documentation qui définit l’état du désarmement de 
l’Autriche tel qu’il se trouve actuellement réalisé.’; (ii) the third sentence of draft paragraph 
7 (cf. the first sentence of the cighth paragraph of the final text) read: ‘Enfin, la note 
complémentaire [cf. tbid., p. 1277] insiste également sur un fait survenu postérieurement au 
retrait de l’?Organe de Liquidation et qui, par suite, n’est pas mentionné dans le rapport 
final [cf. No. 3, note 1], 4 savoir importation irréguliére, pour les besoins de la Police 
fédérale, des trois autos-mitrailleuses qui font l’objet des piéces visées au paragraphe f 
ci-dessus.” [cf. Volume V, No. 105, §5 and note 15]; (iii) the fourth and final sentence of 
draft paragraph 7 read as cited in paragraph 4 (4) below. 

6 See No. 3, note 3. 

7 The gist of this note is indicated in Volume V, No. 275. 
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the exact truth on these points and that therefore we must give them a final 
answer, which is what the annex is intended to do. As regards the ‘autos- 
mitrailleuses’ also, it is necessary to explain how we came to intervene in this 
matter after the withdrawal of the liquidation organ, and this is what the 
annex does. My feeling therefore is that we ought to accept the first three 
sentences of paragraph 7 of the draft as well as the annex. 

(4) The last sentence of paragraph 7: ‘Il est enfin du devoir des Puissances 
représentées a la Conférence des Ambassadeurs d’appeler particuliérement 
Pattention du Conseil de la Société des Nations sur les conclusions dévelop- 
pées au chapitre 3 du Rapport final de POrgane de Liquidation, (pages 114 
& 120) en ce qui concerne la situation générale militaire de l’Autriche telle 
qu’elle se présente au moment ou prend fin le contréle que ces Puissances ont 
eu la charge d’assurer.’ I steadily resisted the inclusion of this sentence which 
was as a matter of fact considerably worse in the form in which Massigli 
originally putit. [said that I could not understand the object of the sentence, 
and received no satisfactory answer. I only consented to refer to you on the 
point when a complete deadlock was reached. If you wish, we could have 
another try at getting it out. 

5. I must warn you that I have already had to press the Italians very hard 
on all this and that I should not be very much surprised if, when they on 
their part referred to Rome, they were told that they had already given away 
too much. 

Yours ever, 


R. F. WIGRAM 


No. 62 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir W. Erskine (Warsaw) 
No. 75 [W 465/45/55] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, January 30, 1929 
Sir, 

With reference to Mr. Leeper’s despatch No. 425 (79/23/28) of November 
2gth last,! I transmit to you herewith copies of a letter from the Board of 
Trade and a memorandum from the Department of Overseas Trade regard- 
ing the possibilities of developing trade between Poland and this country. 

2. I shall be glad if you will furnish me at your convenience with your 
comments on the views expressed by the two departments. 


Iam, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State) 
G. H. VILiiers 


1 See Volume V, No. 244. Mr. R. A. Leeper was First Secretary in H.M. Legation at 
Warsaw. 
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ENCLOSURE 1 IN No. 62 


Letter from Mr. Fountain? (Board of Trade) to Sir R. Lindsay 
C.R.T. 1610/28 


BOARD OF TRADE, January 23, 1929 
Sir, 

With reference to your letter of the 7th December (N 5653/1431/55) 
transmitting copies of a despatch and a private letter from His Majesty’s 
Representative at Warsaw on the subject of trade development between this 
country and Poland,; I am directed by the Board of Trade to state that they 
have little to add to the memorandum which was addressed to you from the 
Department of Overseas Trade on the 15th January, with which they are in 
agreement. 

It may be remembered that a similar question was raised by Mr. Leeper 
in his despatch of the 24th December, 1927.4 Although since then most of 
the Polish import restrictions have been removed, the Polish Government 
have shown little evidence of good will towards the interests of this country, 
but have rather shown an ultra-nationalistic tendency in shipping and other 
matters. It is no doubt possible to exaggerate the importance of the repeated 
attacks which have been made in Warsaw on British shops and advertise- 
ments, but the Board find it difficult to believe that such incidents would 
recur if there were any genuine friendliness towards British interests. 

In this connexion I am to refer to the final paragraph of the letter C.R.T. 
68/29 which is being addressed to you in reply to your letter of the 2nd 
January (N 6189/25/55),5 and to point out that the Polish anxiety to force 
traffic through Dantzig and Gdynia for political reasons without any 
regard to geographical or commercial convenience cannot make for trade 
development. 

I have, &c., 
H. Fountain 


ENCLOSURE 2 IN No. 62 
Memorandum® 
26072/1928 
DEPARTMENT OF OVERSEAS TRADE, January 15, 192y 


Under cover of their printed letter (N. 5653/1431/55) of December 
7th, the Foreign Office transmitted correspondence from His Majesty’s 


2 Principal Assistant Secretary to the Board of Trade. 

3 See Volume V, Nos. 243-4. The covering letter of December 7, 1928, is not preserved 
in Foreign Office archives. 4 See Volume IV, No. 102. 

S Neither letter is preserved in Foreign Office archives. They evidently related to Warsaw 
despatch No. 458 of December 27, 1928, which, according to the docket, submitted ‘observa- 
tions on Polish customs treatment of British goods re-forwarded from German ports’, and 
suggested that the ‘attention of British merchants be called to necessity of studying more 
closely conditions and regulations in Poland if they intend to do business there’. 

6 This memorandum is filed as N 294/45/55. 
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representative at Warsaw} upon which they requested the observations of 
the Department of Overseas Trade, which, it is understood, are also desired 
in connection with a private letter from Mr. Leeper to Sir Ronald Lindsay 
enclosed in Foreign Office note N. 5781/1431/557 of and January, 1929. 
Each of these documents deal, inter alia, with the need for greater interest 
in Poland to be shown by commercial circles in England. It will be re- 
membered that Mr. Leeper had previously taken up the same line in his 
despatch No. 5514 of the 24th December, 1927 (N/8/8/55). The views of 
the Department of Overseas Trade upon this earlier despatch were given in 
a private letter to Mr. Collier from Mr. Monier-Williams dated the 28th 
March, 1928, (Ref. D.O.T. 26072/1928).8 

2. Setting aside purely political considerations, the main points which are 
made by Mr. Leeper in the correspondence now under review may perhaps 
be summarised as follows :— 


(a) Poland has undoubtedly made grcat economic progress. 

(b) But this is not appreciated in the right way by the right kind of British 
business man, and his interest should be stimulated by propaganda on 
the part of His Majesty’s Government. 

(c) Poland is the right channel for British business eventually to employ in 
entering a reconstituted Russia. 


3. Upon the first point, the views of the Department of Overseas Trade 
are as follows :— 

It may be conceded that Poland has made considerable economic progress, 
but it is as yet far too early to say whether such improvement is permanent. 
The improvement observable at the moment is at least in part due to three 
factors, two ephemeral, and one fortuitous, viz., the American stabilisation 
loan; the receipt of considerable revenue derived from the increased coal 
exports consequent upon the British coal stoppage in 1926; and a succession 
of good harvests. Moreover, the unfavourable trade balance cannot be dis- 
missed as lightly as is donc in the correspondence under reply. There is a 
strong section of Polish commercial opinion which considers that drastic 
steps should be taken to reduce imports into Poland from abroad. Itis known 
that Polish banks have received instructions not to grant favourable terms of 
discount to bills relating to the Polish import trade, and, finally, that national- 
ist feeling has evencrystal[}]ised ina riot against a shop which openly purported 
to stock solely British goods. This disturbance excited considerable and 
rather bitter criticism in Manchester. It does not therefore appear to the 
Department of Overseas Trade that what may be called the determining 
economic conditions of the country are auspicious. Indeed, if they turn from 
such considerations of theory to their own recent experience, they are far 


7 This note (not preserved in Foreign Office archives) transmitted a copy of No. 267 in 


Volume V. 
8 Cf. Volume V, No. 35, note 4. Mr. L. Collier was a senior member of the Northern 
Department of the Foreign Office; Mr. C. F. Monier-Williams was an Intelligence Officer 


in the Department of Overscas Trade. 
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from convinced that business with Poland is less risky that [sic] it was. True, 
British exporters are becoming more careful in selecting customers and in 
granting credit, but even so the number of cases of default does not seem to 
diminish and the published figures of protested bills have recently shown a 
slight tendency to increase. 

4. Turning to Mr. Leeper’s second main contention, viz: that the right 
kind of firm is not interested in Poland, and that their interest should be 
stimulated by active propaganda, the Department of Overseas Trade, while 
agreeing that British firms in Poland, as elsewhere, often exhibit to official 
eyes a strange lack of subtlety in appreciating foreign psychology, nevertheless 
consider that existing British interests cannot be dismissed as insignificant. 
It is only necessary to cite the following cases of important British financial 
interests in Poland to show that British credit has already since the war 
exercised a marked influence on the development of Polish resources and 
public utility undertakings. 


(a) The British Overseas Bank, whose operations in Poland through their 
Warsaw branch, the Anglo-Polish Bank, are well known. A year ago a 
loan of £500,000 was made to the Municipality of Posen through the 
medium of this bank. 

(b) The Power & Traction Finance Co., who have three electric power 
stations in operation in Poland, which are serving an increasing area 
with electricity in the normal course of expansion. 

(c) The Ellerman’s Wilson Line Ltd., who have equipped a line of steamers 
and for many years carried a large bulk of Polish exports as well as 
emigrants. The Line have recently agreed to subscribe 25 per cent of 
the capital of the newly formed Anglo-Polish Shipping Company. 

(d) Colonel the Honourable Vernon Willey and Messrs. J. & P. Coats, Ltd., 
whose Polish mills, which produce a variety of textile goods, are con- 
trolled by British capital. 

(e) The Century Trust Limited. Although the exploitation of Polish forests 
under the management of this concern has not been attended with 
conspicuous success, the concession granted by the Polish Government 
which has involved the sinking of very considerable British capital in 
Poland is admitted by the Poles to be a landmark in their history. 


Besides these there may be adduced the sedulous care being devoted at the 
present moment by Messrs. Siemens Brothers & Co. Ltd. to the negotiations 
for a concession involving the establishment of a modern telephone service 
throughout Poland. The fact reported by Mr. Leeper that increasing 
interest is being taken in Poland by Lazard Brothers, who, if not in the front 
rank of banking concerns, are a firm of first class standing, is also not without 
significance. 

5. With regard to Mr. Leeper’s constructive proposal, the Department of 
Overseas Trade on general grounds invariably view with great misgiving 
intervention in the shape of ad hoc meetings on the part of government 
departments in business circles, if it is so framed as to lend colour to the view 
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that they are really propaganda efforts on behalf of any given foreign country. 
Apart from the fact that business men do not lend a ready ear to vague 
statements of great expectations of a better time in the future if divorced from 
indisputable facts, such meetings almost invariably call forth criticisms, often 
acrimonious, from each and every firm who has ever made a bad debt or 
suffered what they consider to be injustice in the foreign country concerned. 
If economic conditions ever improve in any particular foreign country or are 
likely to do so, it seems preferable that the right note should be quietly 
sounded rather by the Department of Overseas Trade and its officers as and 
when occasion arises in the course of their normal daily contact with business 
men specifically interested. In any case the influx of British capital and 
British trade can only be influenced to a very slight extent by such propa- 
ganda, and will automatically ensue if and when economic conditions are 
such as to justify confidence upon the part of non-Polish investors. 

6. Finally, it is desired to offer the following comment on Mr. Leeper’s 
third contention that Poland is the right channel through which to 
enter a reconstituted Russia. The Department of Overseas Trade must at 
once say that they consider it altogether premature at present to discuss or 
even to deliberate upon the purely hypothetical conditions which may exist 
in the Soviet Union in future. As regards the present, the monopoly of 
foreign trade is, of course, absolute. They would go further, and affirm that 
bearing in mind the present economic state of the Soviet Union it might be 
positively injurious to prospects of a satisfactory settlement with that country 
if it were known that any such deliberation was taking place. Irrespective 
of this, they would only point out that in the case of other countries in 
Eastern Europe and Western Asia, experience since the war has shown that 
to do business in a country through individuals, members of a minority race 
formerly subjects of that country, is invariably injudicious ;—e.g., a Greek 
agent in Turkey is as a rule an unsatisfactory connection for a British firm. 
In any case it seems probable that different classes of British traders doing 
business with the Soviet Union will seek different channels; some of these 
perhaps will deal through German channels, some through Polish, some 
through American, and possibly many direct with Russia. It would be 
difficult, even were it deemed desirable, to influence them in their choice. 


C. C, F.9 


9 Presumably Mr. C. C. Farrer, an Assistant Director at the Department of Overseas 
Trade. 
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No. 63 


Sir E. Phipps (Vienna) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received February 11) 
No. 42 [C 1069/343/22] 


VIENNA, january 31, 1929 
Sir, 

With reference to my despatch No. 326! of the rath ultimo, I have the 
honour to inform you that to-day in the course of conversation with the 
Secretary-General of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, I expressed satisfaction 
at the passage of the Bill (reported in my despatch No. 40! of to-day’s date) 
through the American Senate, empowering the Government to agree to the 
London arrangement respecting the Austrian Relief Debts.? 

2. Herr Peter’s pleasure at the attitude of the United States seemed greatly 
mitigated by his conviction that Italy will persist in blocking the way to the 
new loan owing to her firm intention to trample on Austria. 

g. Herr Peter told me, in this connection, that the seemingly improved 
relations between Italy and Austria were merely on the surface, and that the 
fact that no open break had again occurred was due to the strenuous and 
almost daily efforts of the Austrian Government to prevent all questions at 
issue coming to the notice of the public. Herr Peter added that only a few 
days ago a former Socialist member of the Innsbruck Landtag drew up two 
resolutions to the following effect: 

(1) That a plebiscite be held at an early date on the question of the 
‘Anschluss’, and if the result were affirmative the question should be sub- 
mitted without delay to the Council of the League of Nations; 

(2) That the Council of the League of Nations should be urged by the 
Austrian Government to proceed to a rectification of the South Tyrol 
frontier. 

4. Herr Peter said that with infinite difficulty the Austrian Chancellor 
had hitherto succeeded in preventing these resolutions from actually being 
brought before the Innsbruck Landtag and from appearing in the Vienna 
Press, as they had done in the local newspapers. If this Deputy persisted in 
his action, and if, as was quite possible, the resolutions were adopted by the 
Innsbruck Landtag, he had no doubt whatever that the Italian Minister 
would again be recalled from Vienna. 

I have, &c., 
Eric PHipps 

' Not printed. 

2 In 1927 a waiver of claims by the Control Committee representing the Guarantor 
States of the League of Nations loan to Austria agreed in 1922 (cf. British and Foreign State 
Papers, vol. 116, pp. 850-60) and by the Committee for Relief Bonds had been sought by the 
Austrian Government in connexion with the issue of an international loan of 725 million 
Schillings. The approval of these committees was given in October and December 1927 
respectively, but Italian consent was withheld: see Volume V, No. 167, note 5. An agree- 
ment was subsequently reached in London on June 15, 1928, between Austria and her 


creditors other than Italy for repaying the relief bonds: see The Times, June 19, 1928, p. 15. 
U.S. accession was approved by the Senate on January 30, 1929. 
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No. 64 


Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received February 11) 


No. 202 [C' 1055/45/18] 


WASHINGTON, February 1, 1929 
Sir, 

I have the honour to transmit to you herewith copies of an article by 
Mr. Frank Simonds! which, I think, very concisely analyses the problem 
which the experts, now gathering to seek a final solution of the reparations 
question, will have to solve. It will be observed that Mr. Simonds is prepared 
to accept the view that Germany is capable of bearing the burden of the ex- 
allies’ debts to the United States and shows no inclination to quarrel with 
the ex-allies for insisting that she shall do so. Their main preoccupation, as 
he sees it, is to secure a guarantee that, after their evacuation of Germany, 
they will not be defrauded by a German default. The real problem before the 
experts is therefore to find a means of guarantecing that the ex-allies shall 
not so suffer. Commercialisation of the reparations debt would provide such 
a guarantee but the state of the New York market makes commercialisation, 
on a grand scale and soon, impossible and in any case the willingness of 
American investors to cooperate in such a scheme or of the Government to 
let them do so is doubtful. Doubtless too the Adm[i]nistration will hold to 
its contention that between debts and reparations there is no connection; yet 
if the present negotiation fails the responsibility will clearly be laid on the 
United States. 

2. Mr. Simonds then goes on to point out that American bond-holders 
have already a large stake in Germany’s prosperity and consequent interest 
that reparations shall be as low as possible. This circumstance, he argues, 
will be sure to be emphasised as the experts’ discussions proceed. ‘Thus we 
may expect on the one hand to be criticised for refusing to permit the questions 
of debts and reparations to be joined and on the other suspected of seeking 
to lower reparations to protect our private loans to [in] Germany.’ But, you 
will observe, Mr. Simonds shows no greater inclination to deplore his 
country’s attitude or to urge it to adopt a different one than he does to 
criticise the attitude of the ex-allies. 

3. It would be highly rash to prophecy [sic] what attitude will be adopted 
by this country towards the problem so clearly stated by Mr. Simonds or to 
speculate on the probable policy of the Administration at any rate until the 
experts’ eventual plan is known. We can be sure, I have no doubt, that 
Mr. Young and Mr. Morgan will take no bigoted and unenlightened view of 
the problem and that their recommendation of any scheme which may be 
decided on will carry great weight here both with public opinion and with 


1 The enclosed article, headlined ‘Reparations Experts Face Great Problems’, from the 
Evening Star of January 27, 1929, is not printed. Mr. Simonds was Foreign Editor of The 
American Review of Reviews. 
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the Administration. Thus, the “New York Herald-Tribune’, commenting 
on the view expressed by a large section of the press that Mr. Morgan’s 
selection for the experts committee implied that there would be no large 
flotation of reparations bonds on the New York market, writes ‘we think 
these preyjudgments are unwarranted and unsound. The difficulties of 
markcting such an issue at present are plain but the settlement of the European 
problem is of such commanding importance to the whole world that ordinary 
criterions of such matters cannot be regarded as conclusive,’ and, ‘one 
reason for Mr. Morgan’s selection and for his willingness to serve obviously 
lies in the large part which the proposal of a bond sale seems likely to play 
in the negotiations.’ Moreover, in the liberal press there are not wanting 
signs of recognition of the probable necessity of a revision of the debt settle- 
ments and a tendency to criticise the Administration’s obstinate clinging to 
the fiction that debts and reparations can be regarded as separate problems, 
the first of which has been already solved. There seems too to be a universal 
recognition on the part of the press of the fact that the problem is, at the least, 
one in which the United States is and must be interested. On the other hand 
there is a distinct tendency on the part of ‘unconditional American’ organs 
to show impatience with the ex-allies and sympathy with Germany. Thus 
the ‘New York American’ announces under great headlines that France will 
demand of Germany a huge debt annuity for 62 years and seek instalments 
likely to make a reparations total of 132 thousand million marks; the 
‘Chicago Tribune’ though refusing to support the German American 
agitation in support of Senator Shipstead’s resolution? calling on the Admini- 
stration to urge a reconsideration of the war guilt clause in the Treaty of 
Versailles takes, nevertheless, the opportunity to declare that the Treaty of 
Versailles, in which America took no part, was unfair; the ‘Washington Post’ 
had recently an article declaring that the favourable terms granted by the 
United States to the ex-allies in their debt settlements represented, on a 
comparison with commercial rates of interest, a gift to Europe of a million 
dollars a day. Thus too even the moderate ‘Springfield Republican’ has an 
article pointing out that the 62-year period allowed for the repayment of the 
war debts represented a concession on the part of the United States ‘and that 
it was certainly never contemplated by our Government that the granting of 
easy terms to the allies would be distorted into a pretext for imposing hard 
terms upon Germany.’ The ‘New York Herald-Tribune’ has an editorial on 
the amazing financial recovery of France which, it contends, has been such 
that before long France will resume her place as one of the world’s leading 
international lenders, The liberal ‘Baltimore Sun’ has an article arguing that 
Mr. Gilbert’s report on the financial condition of Germany with reference 
to her capacity to pay reparations is ‘special pleading’ though it 1s satisfactory 
to note that this view seems to be shared only by the German-American 
owned ‘Journal of Commerce.’ 

4. As indicated in my despatch No. 1413 of the 25th January regarding 


2 This resolution was introduced by the Senator for Minnesota on January 11, 1929. 
3 Not printed. 
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the German-American agitation in support of Senator Shipstead’s resolution 
and previous connected despatches from this Embassy, there are not wanting 
signs that the German-Americans are prepared now once again to come into 
the open; and they may perhaps be expected to endeavour to exert a collective 
influence on this country’s policy towards the reparations question; but if 
they do so I have little doubt that in the present temper of the country they 
will do the cause of Germany far more harm than good. A certain change 
of policy which has recently been noticeable in the leading articles of the 
German-American owned ‘Journal of Commerce’ is not however, I think, 
without special significance. Till recently that paper has been consistently 
critical of the Administration’s refusal to consider the possibility of debt 
revision. It has now changed its tone and, adopting an attitude as ‘un- 
conditionally American’ as the best, argues that, before Europe in her 
endeavour to get out of the financial tangle in which she has involved herself 
is allowed the privilege of the American market, the Administration should 
insist that the ex-allies’ exorbitant demands on Germany must be reduced to 
within reasonable limits. One cannot but feel that those in control of the 
policy of that paper must have come to the conclusion that to press for debt 
revision as a means of reducing the burden, which the ex-allies felt compelled 
to impose upon Germany, is no longer practical politics and that to threaten 
refusal of the privilege of the American market to any very great flotation of 
German bonds would be at once an equally effective method of securing 
relief for Germany and would be capable of being supported by arguments 
more likely to appeal to hundred per cent Americans. 

5. Perhaps it is not irrelevant to add in this connection that according to 
the ‘Baltimore Sun’ Senator Borah‘ recently accorded an interview to the 
Hamburger Fremdenblatt in which he declared himself strongly in favour of 
the immediate evacuation of the Rhineland. Nothing, he is reported to have 
said, would create a more favourable impression in the United States or be 
better calculated to encourage confidence in the stability of Europe than the 
withdrawal of the French troops from the Rhine. Moreover, the maintenance 
of the occupation made it more difficult for Germany to pay reparations. 

6. Tosum up: though it would be going too far to suggest that with regard 
to this whole complex problem of reparations, evacuation, debts, the United 
States is on the side of Germany, yet there are no doubt forces both of senti- 
ment and of financial interest which tend to incline a great part of influential 
public opinion in that direction rather than towards its former allies for 
whom now it seems to feel, at almost every contact, nothing but suspicion. 


I have, &c., 
EsME HowarpD 


4 Senator William E. Borah of Idaho was Chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. 
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No. 65 


Memorandum by Sir A. Chamberlain 
[C 735/123/92] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, February 2, 1929 


I have always feared that the conclusion of the Franco-YugoSlav pact! made 
agreement between Italy & Yugo-Slavia much more difficult, if not indeed 
impossible. Italy wishes to be the big brother of the Balkans & considers 
France’s relations with Yugo-Slavia &, in a less degree, with Roumania an 
unfriendly interference in a sphere with which she has no geographical 
connection or other interest than to use her satellites against Italy. 

On the other hand France is pursuing her secular policy of grouping round 
herself as many of the smaller nations as possible & she will not abandon 
that policy for Italy or for anyone, ourselves included. 

These are the fundamental ideas, but I believe that there was a time when 
Mussolini would have come to a reasonable settlement with Jugo-Slavia & 
another & later time when he intended to accept from France some such 
settlement as he has now been offered. But I doubt whether he now intends 
or desires to settle with either. He may some day change again but I suspect 
that his present mood is proof of Scialoja’s? warning to me that the party 
controls him more & more & that unless you can carry agreement with a 
rush before the party intervenes, it becomes increasingly difficult to get 
agreement to anything. 

A. CG. 


1 The treaty of friendly understanding between France and the Serb-Croat-Slovene State 
signed in Paris on November 11, 1927, together with the arbitration convention signed the 
same day, is printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 127, pp. 500-7. 

2 Signor Scialoja was Italian delegate to the League of Nations. 


No. 66 


Str A. Chamberlain to Sir R. Graham (Rome) 
No. 198 [C 955/1/18] 

FOREIGN OFFICE, February 4, 1929 
Sir, 
_ The Italian Chargé d’Affaires informed me to-day that he had been 
instructed by a telegram which had reached him on Saturday! to make a 
verbal communication to the following effect: At the last meeting of the 
Italian Cabinet, in the course of the usual report on the foreign policy of the 
Royal Government, Signor Mussolini made the following statement regard- 
ing the present stage of the German reparations problem, which began with 
the Geneva declaration of the 16th September.? Signor Mussolini, who 
intends to give the statement to the press, wished however, for reasons of 


t February 2, 1929. 2 Cf. No. 43, note 7. 
IA. VI 11g I 


special courtesy, to bring it to the knowledge of the British Government before 
its publication, which is expected to take place on the 4th February, i.e., 
to-day. | 

The statement is not intended to alter in any way the Italian position, 
which remains unchanged. It only aims at reaffirming once more the limits 
beyond which Italy could not possibly go. 

Count Rogeri read to me a translation of the statement which ran as 
follows:— 

The reparations problem holds still an outstanding place in the inter- 
national situation. A Committee of Experts has been formed with the purpose 
of framing proposals for the complete and final settlement of reparations. 
They will meet in Paris in the next few days.3 The constitution of the com- 
mittee has been a long enterprise; four months were needed for it. It is to be 
hoped that its work may proceed more rapidly. 

The Italian Government wish that the work of the committee should be 
successful in every way. 

Towards the other creditor Governments, as well as towards Germany, 
Italy intends to continue along the line constantly followed in the preceding 
stages of this question; that is to say, to be an active element for the economic 
reconstruction and stabilisation of Europe, unbiased and open to any fair 
and reasonable suggestion. On the other hand Italy expects that in the 
framing of this new settlement of German reparations, due consideration may 
be given to her essential needs, based on the principle: debts and reparations, 
as it has again been pointed out in the memorandum of the 12th November,* 
in which Italy’s views on the deliberations of Geneva are clearly stated. 

To do justice to herself as well as to the cause of European reconstruction, 
Italy cannot be expected to give her approval to any but a final settlement by 
which this condition should be fully satisfied.5 


Iam, &c., 
(for the S[ecretary] of S[tate]) 
ORME SARGENT 


3 The Committee of Experts held its first informal meeting on February g and its first 
formal meeting on February 11. 

4 The reference was presumably to the Italian memorandum communicated to Mr. 
Churchill on November 15, 1928: see Volume V, No. 206, note 2. 

S In a letter of January 29 (not preserved in Foreign Office archives) Mr. Waley had 
informed Mr. Sargent of a conversation that day with Signor Pirelli. According to the 
docket Signor Pirelli, ‘after referring to priority for any German payments required to 
cover debt payments by Allies and to coal deliveries to Italy, declared that any final settle- 
ment must take account of Italy’s claims on Austria and Hungary and give her increased 
percentage. He thought that expert committee might be divided into sub-committees but 
that real settlement would be reached by informal discussions.’ 
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No. 67 


Sir W. Erskine (Warsaw) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Recewved February 11) 


No. 61 [N 894/13/55] 


WARSAW, February 5, 1929 
Sir, 

With reference to my telegram No. 11! of February 5th regarding the 
arrangements for signing the additional protocol to the Kellogg Pact,? I have 
the honour to transmit herewith an official account! of the recent negotiations 
in Moscow between the Polish Minister there and M. Litvinov. This account 
was summarised in my telegram No. 10! of 2nd February. 

2. Count Raczynski,3 who was in Moscow during these discussions and 
whose general impressions of the situation in Russia I have reported in my 
despatch No. 60! of February 5th, threw out certain suggestions as to the 
motives of the Soviet Government in bringing forward their proposal for the 
signature of the protocol. Apart from the personal desire of M. Litvinov to 
bring off a sensational stroke of policy in order to oust M. Chicherin from the 
post of Minister of Foreign Affairs, Count Raczynski thought that the 
proposal went further than mere propaganda. M. Litvinov may have hoped 
to attract American sympathies, and still more American gold to Russia, but 
he may also have merely meant what he said, viz: that the chief desire of the 
Soviet Government was peace and disarmament. Owing to the profound 
distrust that every country must feel of the policy of the Soviet Government 
one is inclined to read some sinister intention into every pronouncement that 
they make. Putting oneself, however, into the place of the Soviet Govern- 
ment themselves, one can imagine that they have two main preoccupations, 
fear of external aggression and fear of their own army at home. If so it is 
natural that two of the main items in their policy should be security and 
disarmament. Foreign countries are inclined to look on the Soviet army as 
a potential danger to themselves. They forget that the Soviet rulers may 
look on their own army as a possible instrument in the hands of their op- 
ponents at home. The army was created to repel foreign intervention, whereas 
the G.P.U.‘ and the secret police are the real forces by which the dictatorship 
is maintained. Looked at from this angle the Soviet desire for reduction of 
armies may be genuine. 

I have, &c., 
WILLIAM ERSKINE 
! Not printed. 
2 The ‘Litvinov Protocol’, signed in Moscow on February g by Estonia, Latvia, Poland, 
Roumania and the U.S.S.R.), is printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 130, pp. 631-3. 
3 Count Edward Raczynski was Head of the Russian Section in the Polish Ministry of 


Foreign Affairs. 
¢ State Political Administration. 
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No. 68 


Memorandum by Mr. Leeper' 
[W 1599 /634/17] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, February 6, 1929 


The history of the Channel Tunnel question is recorded in a recent C.I.D. 
paper (18th January 1929) Secret, 164 A.? 

From this it appears that the Foreign Office were first consulted on the 
matter in the year 1872, when, on the advice of the Board of Trade, H.M. 
Ambassador in Paris was informed that, while opposed to the establishment 
of any monopoly, His Majesty’s Government would be well satisfied to hear 
that the British and French railway systems were likely to be connected by 
means of a tunnel. The Foreign Office do not seem to have been consulted 
again till 1920. On 21st March 1920 Sir E. Crowe? wrote a memorandum* 
in which he dwelt on the necessity of first considering the matter from the 
naval and military point of view; only if this point of view was neither 
definitely favourable nor definitely adverse should considerations of foreign 
policy be brought in, and, if so, ‘any calculation of the risks should take into 
account the position of this country in a war in which the far end of the 
tunnel would be in neutral or hostile territory’. On May 1st 1920 Lord 
Curzon circulated a memorandun,,' as ‘the considered view of the Foreign 
Office upon the revived project to build a Channel Tunnel’, to his colleagues 
in the Cabinet. In this he asserted that ‘if we could be convinced that we and 
the French would maintain a perpetual friendship and never quarrel, then 
it is obvious that there would be a distinct advantage in having a tunnel’. 
He went on to enlarge on our past quarrels and perpetual difficulties with 
France and concluded “The Foreign Office conclusion 1s that our relations 
with France never have been, are not, and probably never will be, sufficiently 
stable and friendly to justify the construction of a Channel Tunnel, and the 
loss of the security which our insular position, even in spite of the wonderful 
scientific and mechanical developments of recent years, still continues to 
bestow.’ | 

In 1924 Sir E. Crowe informed the C.I.D. that Lord Curzon’s memorandum 
still represented the views of the Foreign Office. 

The question now arises whether the situation has so changed during the 
last five years as to require a reconsideration of the Foreign Office point of 
view. The ‘security of our insular position’ stressed by Lord Curzon in 1920 
has certainly suffered some diminution through the rapid growth and further 
intended expansion of the French, Italian and other continental air arma- 

1 A senior member of the Western Department of the Foreign Office. 

2 This paper, not printed, was prepared by Sir M. Hankey, Secretary to the Cabinet 
and to the Committee of Imperial Defence. 

3 Sir Eyre Crowe, then an Assistant Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, was 
Permanent Under Secretary of State from November 1920 to April 1925. 


4 Not printed. 
S See First Series, Volume XIT, No. 14. 
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ments. But this is a factor which must primarily be left to the estimation of 
the Air Ministry, War Office and Admiralty. There is, however, another 
aspect of French and European policy generally on which the Foreign Office 
is called to advise. The last eight years, and more particularly the last 
three of them, have seen a very marked and important growth in the agencies 
for maintaining peace. In 1920, it is true, the League of Nations was already 
1n existence and its original members had pledged themselves under Articles 
X, XI, XII, XIII, XV and XVI¢ to respect and preserve their fellow- 
members’ territorial integrity and existing political independence; in no 
case to resort to war until three months after the award by the arbitrators or 
the report by the Council on any dispute likely to lead to a rupture; and 
much more. But in May 1920 the League was still in the experimental stage. 
The Assembly had not yet met. No ‘ex-enemy’ Powers were members of the 
League or likely to be soon elected. During the past few years the position 
has changed very decidedly to the advantage of the League’s authority. Its 
moral position is such that it is extremely doubtful ifany Member of it would 
take the risk of wantonly provoking the opposition of all its fellow-members 
by an aggressive attack on another State—still less by a sudden attack, before 
declaration of war, such as that contemplated by opponents of the Channel 
Tunnel from Sir Garnet Wolseley? onwards. Since 1926, by the inclusion of 
Germany, the League has gained increased strength and prestige and every 
year that passes makes it more difficult for a member-state to flout its great 
authority by a wanton act of aggression. The great act of reconciliation at 
Locarno, which paved the way for Germany’s inclusion, though its full 
effects have not yet been realised, provides further evidence of the willingness 
of our immediate continental neighbours, France, Belgium and Germany, to 
pledge themselves solemnly ‘that they will in no case attack or invade each 
other or resort to war against each other’. This guarantee is backed by Great 
Britain, who, it is true, receives in return no new guarantee of immunity 
from attack but nonetheless alike by her endorsement of this new instrument 
of peace and by the obligations under which she has thereby laid the other 
signatories, does in fact obtain still further moral security against attack by 
one of the parties. 

Still further guarantees are given by the so-called Kellogg Pact, by which 
France, as one of the first initiators, is peculiarly bound. By this the ‘High 
Contracting Parties solemnly declare, in the name of their respective peoples, 
that they condemn recourse to war for the solution of international contro- 
versies and renounce it as an instrument of national policy in their relations 
with one another’ and ‘agree that the settlement or solution of all disputes or 
conflicts, of whatever nature or of whatever origin they may be, which may 
arise among them, shall never be sought except by pacific means’. Practically 
every nation of the world has signed and will ratify this pact. 

Is it seriously to be maintained that, in face of these solemn and repeated 

6 Of the Covenant of the League of Nations. 

7 Sir Garnet Wolseley, Viscount Wolseley, was Commander-in-Chief of the British Army 
1895-1900. 
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pledges, France, Belgium, Germany or some other continental Power would, 
without declaration of war, suddenly surprise and attack the British end of 
the Channel Tunnel, in order to pour soldiers into the country? It seems 
almost incredible. 

Nevertheless, still some further guarantees might be sought if any such are 
required to appease the suspicions still entertained in certain quarters. The 
War Office, Admiralty and Air Ministry would presumably take such 
ordinary steps to guard, cover and be ready to destroy the mouth of the 
tunnel as are taken, without any fuss, by the French, Italian, Swiss and other 
governments who allow without qualms the entry of tunnels through their 
mountain barriers into their territory. (Only recently, for all their bickering, 
the French and Italians have completed another railway route from one 
country to another by the Col di Tenda.) In regard to the Channel Tunnel 
there is little likelihood that the French would refuse to give any guarantees 
we wished, for they remain (as recently stated by Monsieur de Fleuriau), as 
they have always been, cordial supporters of the proposal and puzzled by 
British objections to it. It is suggested that there might be a special Channel 
Tunnel convention between the British and French Governments to which, 
if thought necessary, not only the original High Contracting Parties (Great 
Britain and France) but Germany, Italy, Belgium and other States might 
accede. By this the High Contracting Parties could take a solemn pledge 
that in the unlikely and deplorable event of hostilities breaking out between 
any of them in the future, in no case would any of them occupy or attempt to 
occupy, use or attempt to use the Channel Tunnel for any purpose what- 
soever (even in alleged self-defence) unless the French and British govern- 
ments were in full agreement that it should be so used. This convention 
would be of perpetual duration and would be under the guarantee of the 
League of Nations and of any other Powers who chose to accede to it. 

This Convention might help finally to dispel the alarmist fears of those 
who suspect France or other Powers of being capable of the act of wanton 
ageression of seizing the English exit of the tunnel in full time of peace. It 
would have not only this valuable negative result, but might positively con- 
tribute, as would the tunnel itself, to the cause of peace, by showing that His 
Majesty’s Government are firmly resolved to live at peace with their neigh- 
bours and have confidence in the latters’ similar intentions. We have 


8 In his report No. 8/K3 of January 18 to Sir W. Tyrrell (copy received in the Foreign 
Office in Paris covering despatch No. 141, not preserved in Foreign Office archives) Colonel 
H. Needham, Military Attaché to H.M. Embassy at Paris, had commented on the military 
budget for the French Army in 1929 and had concluded in particular: “This cannot be 
regarded as a militaristic budget, its sole object being to put France in a position to adequately 
defend herself in case of future aggression. ... To characterise such an army as the future 
one year’s service peace time force of France as a menace to European peace is ludicrous. 
While it may assisted by the powerful French Air Force serve as an adequate shield against 
attack, its general composition, period of service and internal constitution on mobilisation 
render it singularly unsuitable as an aggressive weapon. Such an army only becomes 
formidable when it has had time to call up, encadre, and train the National reserves—a 
slow and difficult process.’ 
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hitherto refused to allow the tunnel not so much because it was a danger that 
we could not guard against as because, as Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman stated 
in 1907 ‘there would exist throughout the country a feeling of insecurity’.° 
It is submitted that the right way to meet this feeling (ifit is widely entertained 
—which seems extremely doubtful) is not by yielding to it, but by removing 
it. His Majesty’s Government have a great opportunity of showing (without 
any real risk whatsoever) their confidence in the peaceful intentions of their 
neighbours and their own strength. It is an opportunity too good to lose. 
A. W. A. LEEPER 


9 For this statement on March 21, 1907, by Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, who was Prime 
Minister 1905-8, see Parl. Debs., gth ser., H. of C., vol. 171, cols. 1203-4. 
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Sir R. Graham (Rome) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received February 13) 


No. 109 [C 1141 /368/22| 
Confidential ROME, February 7, 1929 
Sir, 

With reference to your despatch No. 157! (CG. 780/368/22) of the 28th 
ultimo, I have the honour to report that I was unable to see Signor Mussolini, 
who comes less and less to the Palazzo Chigi, until yesterday evening. Our 
conversation turned for a moment to recent events in Spain? and His 
Excellency did not appear to attach much gravity to them. He said that 
these sporadic outbreaks were purely military and not national and meant 
very little. The Spanish Government suffered from the grave disadvantage 
of never being able to impose adequate sanctions, for the officers concerned 
were always connected with the aristocracy or related to a Minister or an 
Archbishop and they were therefore invariably let off without Punisumcnt: 
No doubt this would happen in the present instance. 

2. I then opened the question of the Franco-Italian negotiations. I said 
that His Excellency was well aware of the great interest which His Majesty’s 
Government and you, Sir, personally entertained in the progress of these 
negotiations, and in their being brought to a successful issue. I knew that 
the French Ambassador had submitted proposals from his Government, but 
also that he had not discussed them with His Excellency. I had therefore 
been reluctant to broach the subject. The impression I had formed as to 
the reception of these proposals by the departments concerned had not been 
too favourable, but this meant little, as I well understood that he, Signor 
Mussolini, was keeping the whole question in his own hands. If, therefore, 
without being indiscreet, I could ask His Excellency to give me some indica- 
tion of his own feelings on the subject the information would be of much value 
to me. 

t No. 59. 

2 A military revolt had taken place at Ciudad Real on January 29 and had spread to 
Valencia, but was quickly suppressed by the Spanish Government. 
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g. Signor Mussolini who was in one of his most genial and expansive 
moods (which may no doubt be ascribed to recent developments in the 
Roman question); said that his own impressions with regard to the French 
proposals were distinctly satisfactory. The rectification of the Libyan frontier 
did not amount to much, but had given him what he asked for. The terms 
of the proposed Arbitration Convention were a good deal more satisfactory 
than those originally proposed, and he was on the whole well satisfied with 
them. The question therefore turned on the Tunis Convention, with which 
he would not say that he was actually dissatisfied. But it involved a number 
of important points; he had therefore given it to his technical experts for 
examination to see both the number of Italians who would be affected—for 
the figures varied in different estimates from 80,000 to 120,000—and also to 
determine how much they would be affected. When this examination had 
been concluded he would open discussions with M. de Beaumarchais and 
might put forward some counter-proposals, but His Excellency did not give 
me the idea that these were likely to be of a far-reaching nature. Signor 
Mussolini added that he was not in too great a hurry to pursue the negotia- 
tion for the moment as there were two persons awaiting trial in France for 
murderous attacks on Fascisti, and he would like to see how these trials 
turned out. He did not wish for a repetition of the Nardini episode,‘ and it 
would be unfortunate if just at the moment when he came to terms with 
France there were to be an explosion of national indignation over acquittals 
of, or inadequate sentences on, the assassins. 

4. Signor Mussolini then went on to say that I would probably also like to 
know his attitude regarding relations with Yugoslavia, for these were closely 


3 The reference was to the negotiations between the Holy See and Italy which resulted 
in the signature on February 11, 1929, of the Treaty establishing the Vatican State and a 
Concordat. These agreements are printed with a financial convention in British and Foreign 
State Papers, vol. 130, pp. 791-814. Sir R. Graham reported on a conversation on this subject 
with Signor Grandi on February 22 in a private letter of that date to Sir A. Chamberlain 
in which he stated in particular: ‘My conversation with Grandi, and these talks are 
always absolutely frank and friendly, turned on the internal situation and I remarked 
that what we really wanted here were an opposition in Parliament and an opposition press. 
The existing press was so fulsome and one-sided that it produced a feeling of opposition 
in everyone who read it. Grandi entirely agreed and said that he believed an evolution 
was coming. Signor Mussolini now stood all by himself at the head of the nation and 
quite apart from the Fascist Party. No man, woman or child in the country knew what was 
in his mind, as he took nobody into his confidence, but all his actions were inspired by some 
thought for the future. Grandi believed that the Concordat attached to the agreement with 
the Vatican which had surprised everybody by its generosity towards the Church had, 
among its other meanings, the following one. The Catholic Party had been destroyed but 
under the Concordat the ‘“‘Azione Cattolica”? was now to be permitted and this might form 
the nucleus of an opposition. Grandi went on to say that he believed a change of régime 
was coming in the shape that Signor Mussolini would give up all the numerous ministries 
he now controlled and make himself a Chancellor, a la Bismarck, even if he did not call 
himself Chancellor; but Grandi repeated that no one really knew what was in his mind.’ 

4 A verdict of manslaughter had been returned in the trial arising from the death on 
September 12, 1927, of Count Nardini, Italian Vice-Consul at Paris: see The Times, 
November 29, 1928, p. 13. 
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involved with relations with France. The two could not be separated. He 
could not have friendly relations with France and at the same time unfriendly 
relations with Yugoslavia or vice-versa. The Yugoslav Minister had not 
long ago made both verbal and written proposals to him.’ He had told 
M. Rakic at the time that if a fresh pact was to be concluded between Italy 
and Yugoslavia, it must be a serious one with real meaning and not a mere 
literary effort. To this opinion he still held. But in the meantime there had 
been the coup d’état in Yugoslavia and a completely new situation. It was 
best therefore to allow some delay before proceeding further in order to 
see how events shaped. He felt uncertainty as to whether the proposals made 
by M. Rakic represented the present intentions of the Yugoslavian 
Government. I asked Signor Mussolini whether he meant by this that 
if M. Rakic again approached him with a repetition of the original 
proposals or with new ones, he would be ready to receive this approach 
in a friendly spirit. His Excellency replied in the affirmative, but said 
that M. Rakic had proceeded on leave and that he did not believe that 
the Yugoslav Government intended to approach him for the moment. 
Relations between the two countries were perfectly satisfactory and there 
was no hurry. His Excellency then made a friendly reference to King 
Alexander, whose person and action the Italian Government viewed with 
much sympathy. But he considered that His Majesty was making a mistake 
in assuming too much personal responsibility in the measures which his 
Government adopted. This was an unsafe procedure. There ought to be 
ministerial responsibility and monarchical irresponsibility, and the measures 
ought to be in the name of General Zhivkovitch, so that if they went wrong 
the odium would fall upon the Minister and not upon the King. 

5. My French colleague happened to be coming to the Embassy that 
evening, and I informed him of the gist of my conversation with Signor 
Mussolini. M. de Beaumarchais expressed much gratification at the favourable 
impression which I had formed and said that it only confirmed what he and 
I had often noticed, that Signor Mussolini does not keep Signor Grandi or 
other officials of the Palazzo Chigi well informed, or even informed at all, of 
his own ideas and intentions. The Ambassador groaned not a little over the 
prospect that Signor Mussolini might be expected to ask for some fresh 
concessions in regard to Tunis, and declared that his own difficulties in 
wringing the concessions now offered out of the French Government had 
been immense. Signor Mussolini probably did not realise the intense 
opposition of French feeling towards any alienation of territory. But, M. de 
Beaumarchais added, he had two small concessions still up his sleeve; one 
in connection with a further slight rectification of frontier, and the other 
with an increase of from three to five years in the delay to be accorded in 
imposing the French nationality lawson Italians. But this would be absolutely 


s Sir R. Graham had reported in Rome despatch No. 4 of January 1 that M. Rakitch had 
recently enquired whether the Italian Government would be willing to renew the treaty of 
friendship of January 27, 1924, between Italy and the Serb-Croat-Slovene State (printed in 
British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 120, pp. 683-4) or to conclude a new pact. 
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his last word, and if it failed so would the whole negotiation. He thought 
that Signor Mussolini was to some extent putting the cart before the horse 
in wishing to delay the conversations until the two assailants of Fascisti had 
been tried, for the effect of a Franco-Italian agreement would be likely to 
influence the French juries and make them inclined to treat the culprits with 
more severity. Moreover, one of them was still detained in Belgium and was 
likely to remain there for some time to come so that his trial in France could 
not be immediate. In reply to a request for my advice, I suggested to M. de 
Beaumarchais that he should give Signor Mussolini another week or so, so 
that his experts would have time to examine the Tunis Convention, and that 
he should then approach His Excellency with a view to a discussion of all the 


points at issue. 


I have, &c., 
R. GRAHAM 


P.S. I am sending a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Minister at 
Belgrade. 


No. 70 
Letter from Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) 
[C 1001/45/18] 
Private FOREIGN OFFICE, February 8, 1929 


My dear Rumbold, 
I have been doing quite a lot of thinking about my suggested scheme for an 


Organ of Conciliation. For the reasons set out in the enclosed extract of a 
letter to Tyrrcll I have decided not to make any move for the present at any 
rate. In case we have to recur to the matter I ought to make clear to you 
one or two points in my draft about which you are either in doubt or under a 
misapprehension.! 

In the first place I cannot speak with any more confidence than you as to 
whether the Germans will ultimately accept the creation of an Organ with 
powers extending beyond 1935. The Chancellor has more than once declared 
that he will not and so has Stresemann, but on the other hand in our inter- 
view at Lugano,? from the time when I pointed out that the result of an 
agreement comprising both reparations and this question would be the 
immediate and total evacuation of the Rhineland (as distinct from the Saar), 
he did not again assert that it was impossible. I believe the creation of some 
such body to be indispensable to secure French assent to the evacuation; and 


t The reference was to Sir H. Rumbold’s letter of January jo (not printed) in reply to 
No. 54. In this letter Sir H. Rumbold stated in particular that the substance of the proposed 
convention should be acceptable to the German Government and that he was in favour of 
communicating the proposal simultaneously to M. Briand and Dr. Stresemann in private 
letters from Sir A. Chamberlain. 

2 See Volume V, No. 287. 
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I proceeded therefore on the basis that we must find some proposal which is at 
the same time sufficient to save Poincaré’s face and yet in fact is so innocuous 
as not to weigh in the balance with the Germans when set against the offer of 
immediate evacuation. 

My object in mentioning Locarno in the Preamble was not merely because 
the agreement was to remain in force as long as the Treaty of Locarno, but 
because I thought it offered Stresemann the opportunity of claiming that the 
new agreement was the completion of the work which he had sought to 
accomplish at Locarno and to which Briand, no less than he, had vowed 
himself in their closing speeches on that occasion. It would thus appear as 
the natural and long expected? fruition of the Locarno promises and not as 
some new invention or condition imposed and undertaken for the first time. 

The third point mentioned in your letter is the fact that, whilst it is pro- 
posed that the Organ should be composed of five members, one to be ap- 
pointed by each of the High Contracting Parties, these parties are only four 
in number; and you ask whether it is intended that the fifth member should 
be appointed by the parties or by the Council of the League and you add 
that in the latter case he would presumably be a neutral. Further, you ask 
whether it 1s intended that each of the parties should appoint one of his own 
nationals or should choose a neutral to represent them. I certainly never 
contemplated the introduction of neutrals. What I had in mind and, it 1s 
essential to the character of the plan I was suggesting, is that each party should 
be represented by one of its own nationals and the fifth seat was intended for 
Italy whose name was omitted by an oversight from the Preamble. To intro- 
duce neutrals or even a single neutral chairman would change the whole 
character of the Commission. Instead of being a body to verify disputed 
facts and if possible to conciliate divergent views, 1t would become an Arbit- 
ral Tribunal whose decisions would be practically binding on all concerned. 
Our plan was to minimise the office of chairman so as to limit the functions 
of the Organ to those of conciliation and not to allow it to assume arbitral 
powers which would not only duplicate the provisions of the Franco-German 
and Belgo-German Arbitration Treaties attached to the Treaty of Locarno 
but might also interfere with the rights of the Council of the League under 
Article 213 of the Treaty of Versailles and Article 4 of the Treaty of Locarno. 

These explanations will, I think, clear up any doubts which may have 
existed in your mind as to the actual meaning of my proposal, but, as I said, 
I have decided not to take the initiative now, whilst leaving myself free to 
take it or not at a later time if Briand has not moved in the meanwhile. 


Selby* met Bernstorff5 a little time ago and, in the course of conversation, 
Bernstorff observed that the Germans had much changed their view as to 
the British troops and would be likely shortly to open a Press campaign for 
their withdrawal irrespective of whether the French stayed or not. I can see 


3 In another text of this letter this word read ‘anticipated’. 
4 Private Secretary to Sir A. Chamberlain. 
s Count Albrecht Bernstorff was First Secretary in the German Embassy in London. 
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that such a policy might have attractions for the German Government and it 
is certainly in line with the old German tradition that Germany’s safety lies 
in creating differences between other Powers. But the last time that such a 
breach took place between French and English policy the occupation of the 
Ruhr® immediately followed. It may be that if such an agitation broke out 
in Germany its reaction here would oblige the British Government to with- 
draw the British forces and to leave the French in possession. But it would be 
well if you see any signs of such a movement in Germany to point out to 
Stresemann and Schubert that the immediate result of British withdrawal 
would be to deprive the British Government of any influence with the 
French or of any power to put pressure upon them to withdraw their troops. 
In fact, the only reason why I have hitherto ruled out the policy of separate 
withdrawal is that it would render certain the continuance of French 


occupation. 
AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 


ENCLosuRE IN No. 70 
Extract from letter from Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir W. Tyrrell (Paris)? 


FOREIGN OFFICE, February 8, 1929 


... In the intervals of my work on this question I have given a great deal 
of thought to the question whether I should at this time take the initiative in 
regard to the matter of the Commission of Verification and Conciliation. 
Horace Rumbold is, on the whole, favourable to my doing so, but he has not 
really understood the proposal or the limits to which I could go. He seems to 
think that I contemplated that the parties would be represented on the 
Commission by a neutral Commissioner of their choice and that in any case 
there might be a neutral chairman. This, of course, would alter the whole 
character of the proposal and is clearly impossible. I do not know what he 
will say when this is explained to him, but 1n any case I have come to the 
conclusion that it is undesirable that I should move at present, though I do 
not prejudge the question whether at some later time, if Briand has not 


already submitted his proposals to us, I should myself act without waiting 
for him. 

6 French and Belgian forces occupied the Ruhr 1923-5. 

7 This letter is filed in F.O. 800/263. The first and last paragraphs of this letter were not 
sent to Berlin. The first paragraph read as follows: ‘I have been very much occupied the last 
few days with consideration of what our policy ought to be towards the United States and 
have at last got my own ideas quite clear and definite. As you know from your expereince 
[sic] of them I am always worried when I do not know what is the right thing to do, but 
when I have once made up my own mind worries cease though work continues. Whether 
my colleagues will agree with my proposals I do not know, but I shall certainly have strong 
support for them in some of the most influential quarters. If I can secure their adoption I 
believe that we shall place our relations with the United States once more upon a satisfactory 
footing for the policy which I propose provides, as it seems to me, for a détente over the 
whole field of controversy. This is only important at the moment in your particular sphere 
because any embarrassment in our relations with America must and does detract from our 


influence in Europe.’ See further No. 359. 
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The reasons which have led me to this conclusion are not exactly those 
expressed by Sargent and Wellesley® as reported to you in my previous 
letter.? Some weight attaches to these, but they are not to my mind conclusive. 
What has been decisive for me is, first, that I doubt whether the moment 
has yet come for beginning the conversations and second, and far more 
important, that I have included in my scheme a proposal which once put 
forward by me the Germans would take as a sine qua non of any subsequent 
negotiation, whilst the French might from the first regard it as the im- 
possibility. I refer to the provision that the Organ should have the right to 
enquire, not merely into events in the demilitarised zone in Germany, but 
also [in]to occurrences on the French side of the frontier. 

This provision, as you will see, though defended and, indeed, recommended 
on the ground that it repeats the mutuality—if I may use such a word—of 
the Locarno Treaties does in fact involve a wholly disproportionate con- 
cession by France. All that we ask of Germany is that she should substitute 
one form of investigation for another and the new form which we propose is 
an alleviation and not an aggravation of her Treaty obligation, since it 1s a 
suggestion that we should settle our grievances with Germany as a friend and 
an equal instead of arraigning her before the Areopagus of the Nations as a 
Treaty breaker and evil-doer. There is no comparable consideration for the 
real sacrifice which the proposal asks of France. She is subject to no special 
control and there is no machinery for League investigation established for 
her case other than the general rights of the League in any quarrel between 
nations. Germany, if the question could be considered dispassionately, 
stands to gain by the creation of the Organ for the Minister who recom- 
mended it could show first that it was an alleviation and not an aggravation 
of her present obligations, and secondly that the sacrifice involved, if any, 
was in appearance and not in reality, and above all that it was the price of 
the immediate liberation of her territory. 

As I put the argument to you, I see myself in imagination standing in the 
tribune of the Reichstag and making Stresemann’s speech, and as I resume 
my seat I picture some supporter jumping to his feet, like Gambetta!® on the 
famous occasion when he flung out his arm and, pointing to Thiers, cried: 
‘Voila la libérateur du térritoire.’" For the French Minister, there is no such 
opportunity: his position would be that for the sake of liberating German 
territory he had accepted control of France. I do not say that in the last 
resort, and as part of a general liquidation, Briand might not be willing to 
take the risk and might not achieve success, but I have come to the conclusion 
that, whilst I should keep this proposal in reserve, if in no other way can the 

8 Deputy Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 

9 See No. 60, note 1. 

10 M. Léon Gambetta (1838-82) had proclaimed the establishment of a republic in France 
in 1870 and was Minister of the Interior in the new Government of National Defence, 1870-1. 
He was President of the Council of Ministers 1881-2. 

11 M. Adolphe Thiers (1797-1877), President of France 1871-3, was chiefly responsible 


for the rapid payment of the French indemnity to Germany which enabled France to 
secure the evacuation of German troops in 1873. 
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question be settled, it would be a great mistake that as a first step in the 

conversations I should offer so much to Germany and present so disagreeable 

a dose to France. For the present, therefore, I have decided to hold my hand. 
I enclose a copy of my letter to Rumbold.... 


No. 71 
Letter from Sir W. Tyrrell (Parts) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
[C 1199/45/18] 
Copy 
Personal PARIS, February 11, 1929 


My dear Chief, 

Thank you for your letter of February 8th.' I have carefully considered 
the passages dealing with the conciliation organ. 

2. I am not clear whether you have now altered the original draft con- 
vention as contained in Howard Smith’s letter to Hurst of January 17th.? 
Under article 1 of that draft the organ was to be entitled to ‘enquire into and 
report upon any facts or incidents zn the areas contiguous to the frontiers between 
Germany and France and Germany and Belgium alleged to constitute either a 
violation of the treaties or a breach of any international obligation.’ In any 
case I must begin this letter by confessing to you that none of us here read 
the phrase ‘the areas contiguous to the frontiers between Germany and 
France and Germany and Belgium’ to mean anything more than the Rhine- 
land and the 50 kilometre zone to the east of the Rhine. Had we realised, as 
we ought and should, that the phrase was intended to apply to French as well 
as German territory, my letter to you of January rgth,3 and to some extent 
also my letter of January 28th,+ would have been on different lines. I would 
never have committed myself to the statement that my feeling was that your 
scheme would generally meet the views of the French, nor certainly would 
I ever have suggested that you should put your proposal to them at once. 

3. In the light of the statement in your letter of February 8th that you 
have included in the scheme the provision ‘that the organ should have the 
right to enquire not merely into events in the demilitarised zone in Germany 
but also into occurrences on the French side of the frontier’ I fully agree that 
it would be a grave mistake for you to take the initiative in putting it forward. 

4. In the form in which I now understand it, I am, I will admit frankly, 
disturbed by the scheme. What in the minds of the French is to be the 
function of the proposed organ? It is to be the spring which is to bring into 
action so far as the danger zone—the demilitarised zone—is concerned, the 


1 See No. 70, enclosure. 

2 The draft convention is not printed. Mr. Howard Smith’s letter is not preserved in full 
in Foreign Office archives. In the passage preserved Mr. Howard Smith conveyed Sir A. 
Chamberlain’s instruction to Sir C. Hurst to discuss the draft with Sir W. Tyrrell: cf. No. 54. 

3 This letter is summarized in the first paragraph of No. 54. 

+ No. 60. 
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investigation procedure contemplated by article 213 of the treaty.5 Without 
this spring the French do not consider that there is any certainty that the 
investigation procedure can be brought into play quickly. Without it, more- 
over, there is doubt if the investigation procedure will work smoothly, that 1s 
to say, there is a risk of unnecessary and disquieting references under the 
treaty to Geneva, and of unnecessary and disquieting references under 
Locarno to the guarantor Powers. 

5. There is, in my opinion, little doubt that upon what we are fairly certain 
is the French theory in this matter, as well as under your own proposal— 
were the functions of the organ limited to the German demilitarised zone 
—we should only be asking the Germans to accept a natural corollary of 
Locarno and of the whole Locarno policy. We are not asking them to accept 
anything humiliating, and we are not asking them to accept anything which, 
if properly explained, is not in their own interest. My own considered view 
is that in the interests of the general peace, you ought to support the French 
in securing the establishment of the organ in the general form in which you 
propose it, but with its functions limited to the German demilitarised zone. 

6. You say that you propose that the organ shall have the right to enquire 
into ‘occurrences on the French side of the frontier’. Into what ‘occurrences’? 
On the German side of the frontier—to the west of the Rhine and within 
a zone extending to 50 kilometres to the east of it—‘fortifications’, ‘the main- 
tenance and the assembly of armed forces and military manoeuvres of any 
kind, as well as the upkeep of all permanent works of mobilisation’ are 
forbidden by articles 42 and 43. In this zone, therefore, the mission of the 
organ would be to enquire into any alleged breach of these articles. 

7. On the French side of the frontier the position is completely different. 
A programme for the construction of vast military works is under considera- 
tion, and at times we have actually been inclined to favour the acceleration 
of this construction in the belief that it would remove an obstacle to the 
evacuation of the occupied territory. Considerable military forces are in 
garrison. You do not certainly contemplate establishing a demilitarised zone 
within the French and Belgian frontiers. Yet unless you establish such a zone 
I do not—on the information before me—see into what ‘occurrences’ the 
organ is to enquire. It can have no criterion on which to decide that a 
particular fortress or a particular garrison constitutes a threat to peace. In 
the German demilitarised zone, on the other hand, there is such a criterion, 
for ‘fortifications’ and ‘the maintenance and the assembly of armed forces and 
military manoeuvres of any kind as well as the upkeep of all permanent works 
of mobilisation’ are forbidden. 

8. Between the German demilitarised zone and the eastern marches of 
France and Belgium no comparison is thus really possible. The comparison, 
as I believe the Embassy pointed out to the Foreign Office some eighteen 
months ago, is really between those marches on the one hand and the German 
territory to the east of the demilitarised zone on the other. This is a comparison 
which would lead us into deeper water than I should care to enter. 

5 Of Versailles. 
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g. In any circumstances I think your present decision to hold your hand is 
right, as the French are not likely to move in the matter until reparations are 
out of the way. Once the latter we may be surprised at the rapidity with 
which evacuation will follow. Our Treasury will therefore, I hope, bear in 
mind that important political considerations are involved in the reparation 
problem. 

Yours sincerely, 
W. TyRRELL 


No. 72 
Letter from Mr. Howard Smith to Sir E. Howard (Washington) 
[C 990]t|18] 
Private and confidential FOREIGN OFFICE, February 12, 1929 


Dear Sir Esme, 

I send you herein a copy of a letter from Rowe-Dutton to Waley of the 
Treasury recording an interesting conversation with Dolbeare, who was at 
the American Embassy here and is now apparently representing Schroeders 
New York house in Berlin. 

We should be grateful for your observations generally and in particular 
on the somewhat astounding statement attributed to Kellogg at the end of 
the sixth paragraph.! 

Yours sincerely, 
C. Howarp SMITH 


ENcLosuRE IN No. 72 
Letter from Mr. Rowe-Dutton (Berlin) to Mr. Waley ( Treasury) 


Confidential BERLIN, January 28, 1929 


Dear Waley, 

I expect you remember Freddie Dolbeare, who was in the American 
Embassy in London during the 1924 conference and was in very close touch 
at that time with the bankers and with Mr. Kellogg. He has since left the 
Diplomatic Service and is now in Schroeders whose New York house he is 
representing here, being at the same time in very close touch with their 


1 Sir E. Howard’s reply of March 20 (not printed) is preserved only in Washington 
Enbassy archives (F.O. 115/3385). He considered that too much importance should not be 
attached to Mr. Kellogg’s reported remark, and that while there was a movement in the 
United States in favour of revising the British war debt settlement, it was not considerable. 
He agreed with the remarks in the third to fifth paragraphs of Mr. Rowe-Dutton’s letter. 
Anerican opinion now regarded ‘a good settlement’ of reparations as one involving small 
payments by Germany: ‘German propaganda has of course helped towards this . . . any 
plans for the commercialisation of reparation bonds which would involve the American 
market to any extent would probably get a favourable reception here. Otherwise, however, 
I think that the general attitude of caution bordering on suspicion towards a reparations 
settlement involving this country in any way would make it an easy target for nationalistic 
politicians and render its acceptance problematic.’ 
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London office. I came across him a few days ago and he dined with me last 
night when we had quite an interesting conversation. 

He is rather perturbed at the present attitude of the American market 
towards German securities. It is, of course, true that New York is suffering 
from internal troubles, but this flurry, which he hopes and believes is short- 
term in character, is not sufficient to account for the long-term depression 
which is making its appearance. He has recently had the handling of three 
or four German loan proposals of quite considerable importance, the biggest 
being a bond issue for the Berlin Electric Company. This type of security, 
namely a public utility with a very big municipality behind it, should be 
exactly the type of thing to appeal to the American investor. Nevertheless, 
his New York principals advise him that they are most reluctant to handle 
the issue. They may in fact be persuaded to in order to maintain their 
German connexion, and also lest the issue should be made by some second- 
rate house who by handling it clumsily might doserious and permanent harm. 
But they realise that if they do take it on they may have to carry it themselves 
for some time. 

In Dolbeare’s view, the trouble is due to the uncertainty about the repara- 
tion settlement and it is more than the ordinary uncertainty just before a 
big step is being taken. He feels that unless the reparation settlement is 
intrinsically good, so that everyone will recognise that it is an economically 
sound settlement, the American investor may become really shy of Germany. 

I said to him that I assumed that by ‘everyone’ he meant the opinion of 
the banking community, whose advice would no doubt be accepted by their 
clients. He agreed with this and I asked him whether, if such a settlement 
were reached, it was his opinion that sufficient aid would be forthcoming 
from America to ensure the settlement being made effective for the first three 
or four years. In other words, if the negative transfer protection which 
Germany now enjoyes [stc] were given up, would it be replaced by positive 
assistance in the shape of the continuance of foreign loans. 

Dolbeare seemed to have little doubt about this. Jf there is a good settle- 
ment, it should produce a wave of confidence, the extent of which can perhaps 
best be realised by picturing the wave of depression which, in his opinion, 
would follow a failure to reach a settlement. He himself seems to regard the 
appointment of Mr. J. P. Morgan as making it hopeful that the settlement 
will be such as the bankers can accept. 

He stressed very strongly indeed the desire on the part of America to see 
a settlement and to help to make it a good one. Referring to the Balfour note, 
he spoke in more amiable terms than I have ever before heard from an 
American and asked me what the payments to America worked out at. He 
then asked me if I could give him the figures of our payments to America, 
supposing we had funded on the Italian, Belgian or French scales. I could 
not off-hand give him more than very approximate figures for this, but he 
went on to surprise me by saying that there was a considerable movement 
in America looking to revision of the British debt settlement, to bring it more 
into line with the other settlements, and then completely startled me by 
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repeating a remark to him of Mr. Kellogg’s that if he had been a younger 
man he would have stumped the country in favour of such a revision. 
Dolbeare naturally questioned the possibility of this particular form of debt 
revision, but was confident that the chief difficulty in America was to find a 
suitable method of presentation to public opinion of something which would 
assist in clearing up the whole situation. 

You will understand that the above statement was made in confidence and 
Dolbeare would not like to be quoted in any way. He is, of course, now 
entirely unofficial and therefore too much weight is not to be attributed to his 
opinions. Nevertheless, his past career and his general intelligence are such 
that I have thought the conversation worth recording at some length. It and 
recent conversations I have had with various Germans are beginning to lead 
me towards the opinion that both Germany and America attach enormous 
importance to the fact of a settlement and that accordingly it may be 
reasonable to hope that both America and Germany will be prepared to 
contribute towards such a settlement rather than to allow the conference to 
break up without one. In so far as this is true, we may be able to sit tight 
with eventual good results. 

I enclose two spare copies in case you wish to transmit this to the Foreign 
Office and Goodchild.? 

Yours sincerely 
E.R. D. 


2 Mr. W. A. C. Goodchild was Assistant British Delegate to the Reparation Commission. 
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Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir W. Tyrrell (Paris) 
No. 431 [C 1219/45/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, February 14, 1929 
Sir, 

In the course of our conversation to-day I reminded the French Ambassador 
that M. Briand had promised at Lugano to communicate his ideas in regard 
to a Commission of Verification and Conciliation to Dr. Stresemann and me. 
As the experts’ meetings had now begun we must presently take up this 
matter. Indeed, Dr. Stresemann would be certain to raise it in conversation 
at Geneva if nothing had been done in the meantime. I asked M. de Fleuriau 
to tell M. Briand that I hoped he would submit his ideas to Dr. Stresemann 
at the same time as to me unless, indeed, he preferred to place them before 
Dr. Stresemann first—a course to which I should offer no objection. I felt 
convinced, however, that it would be a mistake for him and me to concert a 
scheme together without taking Dr. Stresemann into our confidence from the 
first. To do so would be certain to raise his suspicions and to prejudice him 
against whatever suggestions we made. 

7 Iam, &c., 
AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 
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No. 74 


Memorandum by Sir A. Chamberlain' 
C.P. 64 (29) [W 1846/1846 /50] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, February 16, 1929 
Foreign Trade, Finance and the Foreign Office 


One of the many duties of my Office is to give what help we properly can 
to British firms seeking to secure foreign orders. In this task we are faced with 
the keenest competition & our efforts are meeting with very small success. 
This, as it seems to me, is not due to any inferiority in our representatives 
abroad or to any lack of zeal on their part. Indeed, I have lately been the 
recipient of many grateful expressions of appreciation by business men for 
the help which they have received both at home & abroad. Nevertheless 
we are losing ground. What then is the explanation? I am no expert & make 
no claim to speak dogmatically, but an examination of recent cases leads me 
to a conclusion which I desire to submit for the consideration of the Cabinet. 

It is that we cannot succeed as long as the policy of the City in regard to 
foreign loans is decided without regard to the interests of foreign trade. The 
use made of such loans by foreign Governments & financiers is the most potent 
instrument in deflecting orders from this country to the United States & to 
continental countries. The weakest point in our present position 1s the failure 
to coordinate banking, trade, & taxation so as to secure the maximum of 
advantage from our strength. Until this is done the Foreign Office & the 
Diplomatic Service, though they are called upon to shoulder much of the 
blame, are not given a fair chance. Is there not room for ‘rationalisation’ in 
this sphere also? 

I beg my colleagues’ attention to the attached memorandum. It has no 
pretension to be authoritative, but it sets out clearly our difficulties & doubts. 


A. CG. 


ANNEX TO No. 74 
Foreign Office Notes on British Industry and the Fiscal and 
Banking Poltcy of this Country 
I 
The objects of the remarks which follow are:— 
(1) To call attention to— 


(a) the lack of co-operation between finance and industry in this 
country when loans to foreign Governments are under con- 
sideration; 


t This memorandum was prepared for circulation to the Cabinet. Cf., however, No. 99, 
note 6. 
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(b) the obstacles in the way of placing foreign loans in this country 
caused by the 2% tax levied on borrower bonds; 

(c) the policy of certain British banks who appear to be indirectly 
financing foreign industry on better terms than they are willing 
to grant to British industry; and 


(2) To suggest that, inasmuch as the prosperity of this country is, in the 
long run, bound up with that of British industry, every opportunity 
should be taken to enquire into the possibilities of closer co-operation 
and co-ordination in future between those responsible for the financial 
and fiscal policy of this country and British industrialists, with the 
object of enabling the latter to stand at least on a footing of equality 
with their competitors in foreign markets. 


The Foreign Office have no desire to transgress the limits of their province 
by entering into an economic controversy, or by adding in any way to the 
current press criticism of British fiscal and banking policy. None is more 
ready than the Foreign Office to recognise the credit due to the Bank of 
England and other British financial institutions for their work in the stabilisa- 
tion of European currencies, which has contributed pre-eminently to the 
settlement of political conditions in post-war Europe. But the Foreign Office 
have a very lively interest in the maintenance and extension of British 
commercial and economic interests abroad, and they are amongst the first 
to be criticised when such interests are jeopardised or their expansion 
hindered. 

They therefore feel that at a time when the depression in British industries 
calls for such governmental action as the “derating’ and ‘safeguarding’ acts,? 
it would be wrong for them to remain silent if they had grounds for believing 
that, owing to a lack of co-ordinated effort at home, British enterprise in 
foreign fields was being hampered. 

Unfortunately, such grounds exist, and the Foreign Office are moved to 
state what they conceive them to be, because they anticipate ever keener 
competition for overseas markets now that the Presidency of the United 
States of America has passed into the efficient hands of Mr. Hoover. 

It is true that a committee, under the chairmanship of Sir A. Balfour, was 
set up in 1924 by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald to enquire into the conditions and 


2 Mr. Churchill had announced on April 15, 1928, plans for the derating of industry in 
order to stimulate industrial growth (see Parl. Debs., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 216, cols. 843-54). 
Subsequently, the Rating and Valuation (Apportionment) Act was passed on August 3, 
1928 (printed in The Public General Acts, 18 and 19 Geo. 5, ch. 44), to enable a new valua- 
tion to be made for the purpose of derating. See also the Local Government Act of March 
27, 1929 (v. op. cit., 1g and 20 Geo. 5, ch. 17). 

In September 1915 Mr. R. McKenna, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, had introduced 
an import duty of 334% on luxury goods such as motor-cars, watches, clocks, musical 
instruments, and cinefilms. By the Safeguarding of Industries Act, passed in August 1921 
(printed op. cit., 11 and 12 Geo. 5, ch. 47), a similar duty was levied on certain non-luxury 
goods with the object of protecting key industries in Great Britain. The scope of these 
duties was subsequently widened. 
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prospects of British industry and commerce? with special reference to the 
export trade, and that this committee was set the task of examining inter alia 


(a) tendencies and developments in the markets of the world and in the 
chief competing countries ; 

(6) the growth of competition with British goods in these markets, the 
likelihood of its continuance and its probable consequences; 

(c) British productive capacity and organisation, including the supply and 
efficiency of capital; 

(d) the current methods of industrial and commercial finance. 


The final report of the committee will now be shortly available, and it 1s 
in connexion with its forthcoming consideration by the competent depart- 
ments of His Majesty’s Government that these notes may be of use as showing 
more particularly the preoccupation of the Foreign Office. Until the 
committee’s report is published it remains unknown to the Foreign Office 
whether, and to what extent, the committee has dealt with the particular 
aspects of the problems outlined in these notes. 


II 


The case which the Foreign Office have particularly in mind, as illustrative 
of the apparent divorce of finance from industry in this country, 1s that of the 
recent loan for the Roumanian Government. 

It has been patent to all observers in Roumania for some years past that 
the economic and financial salvation of that country could only be achieved 
by the flotation of a large foreign loan destined partly to the stabilisation of 
the currency but mainly to the reconditioning of the railways. The reasons 
are not far to seek. Under the Peace Treaties Roumania trebled her territory 
and doubled her population. The railways of the old and new Kingdom 
were not complementary and, damaged as they were during the war, were 
totally inadequate for the needs of the new country whose economic life is 
largely dependent on efficient communications. 

Moreover, the gold reserve of Roumania had, during the war, been sent 
for ‘safety’ to Moscow where it has since shared the fate of every other 
capitalist asset. The country after the war was flooded with German fiduciary 
issues which had to be absorbed in the Roumanian currency without sufficient 
backing. The oil industry had been totally destroyed in 1916 and the rich 
corn-bearing lands had, in order to stave off Bolshevism, been distributed, 
under the Agrarian Law, to the peasants who had neither the capacity nor 
the implements to raise sufficient corn for export. 


3 The Committee on Industry and Trade, under the chairmanship of Sir A. Balfour, a 
leader of the steel industry, appointed by Mr. MacDonald, Leader of the Opposition, when 
Prime Minister in 1924, completed its report on January 29, 1929, but the report was not 
issued until March 11 when it was published as Cmd. 3282. 

+ Note in original: ‘The F.O. were never called upon to give evidence before this 
committee.’ 
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Instead, however, of inviting foreign capital to help in the work of re- 
construction, the Roumanian Government, under M. Bratianu,’ attempted 
to rehabilitate Roumania by their own unaided efforts and deliberately 
antagonised foreign capital in the process.® 

Nevertheless, by the end of 1925 it became clear that the Roumanian 
Government had seen the error of their ways. Their credit abroad at that 
time was reflected in Roumanian currency which fluctuated between 1/40th 
and 1/6oth of its pre-war value, with effects on trade and the cost of living 
which can easily be imagined. It was true that the Roumanian budget had 
been balanced, but only by means of high import and export tariffs and 
transport charges which were crippling commerce. 

Suddenly, M. Bratianu, impressed by the advantages of foreign co- 
operation and currency stabilisation in Austria and Hungary, began to make 
belated efforts to improve Roumanian credit abroad. He funded the 
Roumanian war debt to the United States and Great Britain.” He settled 
many important outstanding British and American claims. The complaints 
of the oil companies became fewer, and all signs showed that he would soon 
turn to London or New York for financial assistance.® 

During the whole of this time Messrs. Armstrong had been surveying the 
Roumanian railway system and preparing plans for its reconstruction against 
the inevitable day when a foreign loan for Roumania would be forthcoming. 
Their conclusions were that initial orders to the value of some £5 million 
would go to the firms obtaining the contracts and that replacement orders to 
a further £10 million could be expected in course of time.° 

5 M. Ionel Bratianu had been President of the Roumanian Council of Ministers from 


1922 to 1926 and from June 1927 until his death in November, with his brother, M. Vintila 
Bratianu, as Minister of Finance. M. Vintila Bratianu held both offices from November 
1927 to November 1928. 

6 Note in original: “The bad name which Roumania carries in the city of London springs 
mainly from this cause. For example, in 1919 an association of the most important British 
and American oil companies, under Lord Long’s [1.e. of the First Lord of the Admiralty] 
chairmanship, was prepared to find money for Roumania in London and New York 
provided they were left free to run the oil industry in their own way. M. Bratianu refused to 
accommodate them, and replied in 1924 (while the offer of the oil companies was still open) 
by passing legislation which forced foreign oil companies operating in Roumania to national- 
ise themselves and their capital within ten years. The result was that the association at once 
withdrew their offer and insisted that, before they would lift a finger on behalf of Roumania, 
the 1924 Mining Law must be repealed.’ 

7 The agreement of December 4, 1925, between Roumania and the United States for 
funding the Roumanian war debt to the United States is printed in Combined Annual Reports 
of the World War Foreign Debt Commission, 1922-1926 (Washington, 1927) as exhibit No. 85. 
The agreement of October 19, 1925, between Roumania and Great Britain is printed with 
annex in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 123, pp. 562-4. 

8 Note in original: ‘It should be noted here that at that time he left Paris, for obvious 
reasons, out of his financial calculations, since the Roumanian war debt to France was not 
funded until 1928.’ 

9 Note in original: ‘Under the loan scheme as actually signed on February 2nd, 45 million 
dollars will be devoted to the reconditioning of the railways. This sum will include the costs 
of labour in Roumania & shows that the estimated figure of £5 million for material was 


approximately correct.’ 
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In 1927 Messrs. Schroeders, the financial agents of Roumania in London, 
carried out a detailed investigation into the financial situation in Roumania 
and, as a result, intimated a willingness to negotiate a loan for the two-fold 
purpose of currency stabilisation and railway reconstruction. 

Early in 1928 the Foreign Office were informed that, following the amalga- 
mation of Messrs. Vickers & Armstrong, and in view of Vickers’ special 
interest in Roumania through their connexion with the Reshitza Steel Works, 
an agreement had been entered into whereby Messrs. Schroeder would 
finance contracts in Roumania obtained by Messrs. Vickers Armstrong. In 
these circumstances the outlook for British industrial enterprise was most 
hopeful and the Foreign Office were prepared to give all their support to 
Messrs. Vickers Armstrong and Messrs. Schroeder. His Majesty’s Minister 
at Bucharest took such action as he properly could to ensure that the 
Roumanian Govt should be continually reminded of the special claims of 
this British combination. 

The hopes of Messrs. Vickers Armstrong, and incidentally, those of the 
Foreign Office, were, however, shattered in February 1928 when the situation 
entirely changed. Messrs. Schroeders had attached two major conditions to 
their offer :— 


(a) that the part of the loan to be devoted to currency stabilisation should 
be floated under the egis of the League of Nations, and 

(6) that Roumania should agree to give a free market to the bearer bonds 
of the 1913 Roumanian gold loan.!° 


Messrs. Schroeders’ advice regarding stabilisation was sound and still holds 
good, but the 1913 loan was a minor point, the settlement of which was of 
more benefit to Germany than to this country. 

In any case M. Bratianu demurred to both conditions and was encouraged 
in his opposition to the first by M. Poincaré, who advised him by telegraph 
that an application to the League would be an affront to the dignity of 
Roumania. 

Precisely at this juncture M. Bratianu was approached by the Banque de 
France, supported politically by the French Government and financially by 


10 Note in original: “This loan was floated mainly in Germany and was largely held there. 
There was also a small London issue. The Roumanian Government had always contended 
that they had a right, under Article 297 (5) of the Treaty of Versailles, to stop the service of 
bearer bonds of this loan unless they could be proved not to have passed into enemy hands 
from the time of the declaration of war to the time when the Treaty of Versailles came into 
force. The London Stock Exchange took the view that bearer bonds, whatever their nature, 
should have a free market. This suited Messrs. Schroeders extremely well since they were 
the house responsible for the London issue of 1913 and were believed to be possessed of 
a large number of the bonds of that issue, which incidentally was not a complete success. 
Their anxiety to secure a free market for the 1913 bonds becomes therefore comprehensible 
but it must be borne in mind that the main quarrel in this connexion lay with the German 
Government and there is no apparent reason why British industry should have been 
sacrificed in this connexion. As a matter of fact M. Bratianu gave way, in June, 1928, on 
the question of the 1913 bonds while his negotiations with the Franco-American group 
were in progress.’ 
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the American house of Blair and Company. At this time M. Bratianu’s need 
of money became exceedingly urgent for political reasons and, as the Banque 
de France and Messrs. Blair promised to find the money quickly for both 
stabilisation and reconstruction purposes without the intervention of the 
League, he broke off his negotiations with Messrs. Schroeders who thereupon 
withdrew from the field. Up to this point there is nothing to show that 
M. Bratianu had ever seriously thought of the French in connexion with the 
loan. In any case, it was British industry, as typified by Vickers Armstrong, 
which was sacrificed when, following the withdrawal of Messrs. Schroeders, 
M. Bratianu passed into the hands of the Franco-American group. 

Messrs. Vickers Armstrong were naturally alarmed and urged the Foreign 
Office to press the Roumanian Government to renew their negotiations with 
Messrs. Schroeders. Foreseeing the loss of valuable orders to British industry 
the Foreign Office instructed His Majesty’s Minister at Bucharest to urge the 
Roumanian Government to reflect before they definitely committed them- 
selves to Blair and the French on the strength of specious promises. These 
instructions, however, had to be cancelled as, in the light of information 
which was subsequently forthcoming, they appeared to be cutting across the 
policy of the Bank of England—a matter on which the Foreign Office had, 
up to that point, been left uninformed. 

As part of some undivulged international working arrangement with the 
Banque de France, the Bank of England had, it appears, agreed about this 
time to leave the Banque de France a free hand in Roumania and to restrain 
British financial houses from attempting to compete. The Bank of England 
in their original arrangement with the Banque de France do not appear to 
have imposed any stipulations on the latter in order to safeguard British 
industrial interests. The Banque de France was given carte blanche apparently 
and at once proceeded, unlike the Bank of England, to work in close co- 
operation with the French Government. This combination of Bank and 
Government never ceased to urge the Roumanian Government throughout 
1928 to give French firms the orders for railway reconstruction resulting from 
the loan. As a matter of fact, in spite of heavy pressure from the French the 
Franco-American group could not induce M. Bratianu to assign the totality 
of the orders to French industry. He would go no further than to undertake 
that orders should be placed in the countries which took up the loan in 
proportion with the amount of the ‘tranche’ taken by each, due consideration 
being given to the price & quality of the goods offered. This was, however, 
sufficient to secure to France the lion’s share and it was a sad anti-climax for 
this country to be given nothing more than a hazy promise of only 1/1oth 
(representing the share of the issue allotted at a later date to Messrs. Lazard, 
Messrs. Hambro & Messrs. Higginson)" of all possible orders when a year 
before Vickers Armstrong were well in the running for the totality. 


11 Note in original: ‘Certain British issuing houses, at the invitation of the Banque de France, 
began in the early summer to make arrangements (presumably with the consent of the Bank 
of England) for the eventual offer on the London market of a portion of the loan to an 
amount of £2 million out of a total of some £20 million.’ 
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Foreseeing that British industrial interests were being neglected in this 
connexion, the Foreign Office called a meeting in the early summer of 1928 
at which the Department of Overseas Trade, the Board of Trade and the 
‘Treasury were represented.!2 The object was to discover inter alia whether 
there was any way of improving the position and of countering the efforts of 
the French Government to secure, with the help of the Banque de France, 
the monopoly of Roumanian orders. For all practical purposes the meeting 
was abortive and the Foreign Office were met by a non possumus. 

It became however increasingly clear as time passed :— 


(a) that the Franco-American group could not readily find the money 
they had promised, 

(5) that their terms were unduly harsh and that M. Bratianu was en- 
deavouring to whittle them down, 

(c) that the political tide in Roumania was turning against M. Bratianu 
and that unless he could obtain funds soon he would fall, and 

(d) that the proposals of Lazard and Hambro were unpopular in London. 


Yet in the circumstances described above the Foreign Office could take no 
effective action on behalf of Messrs. Vickers Armstrong beyond endeavouring 
to tie M. Bratianu to his promise that orders would go to British firms pro- 
portionate to the London ‘tranche’ of the loan. 

In the late autumn the Bratianu government fell and was succeeded by a 
Peasant government under M. Manit, whose declared intention is to reverse 
the Bratianu policy where foreign capital is concerned, to revise the Mining 
Law of 1924 and generally to work in the closest collaboration with British 
industry and finance. There are good reasons for believing that he regarded 
the Franco-American terms as unduly onerous, and that he would have been 
willing to break with the French if he had been assured that money would be 
readily forthcoming from elsewhere. Indeed a mission was despatched to 
London by the Roumanian Minister of Finance at the beginning of the 
present year to enquire into the possibilities of raising the greater part of the 
money in the London market. But by that time the Roumanian Government 
were so far committed to the Franco-American scheme and their need of 
money was so urgent that it was too late to begin negotiations on a new basis. 

Finally an agreement was signed in Paris on February 2nd for a ‘Stabilisa- 
tion and Development’ loan for Roumania of 102 million dollars.!3 Of this 
sum 224 million were raised in Paris; 10 million in London; 39 million in the 
United States and various European countries; while 30 million were found 
by the Swedish Match Company. It was stated openly in some organs of the 
press at the time of flotation that a large part of the French portion is to be 
devoted to the purchase of railway material in France and it is significant that 
the overhauling of the Roumanian State railways has been placed under the 


12 See Volume V, No. 54, note 7. 

13 Note in original: ‘The French portion of the loan was subscribed in Paris on February 
11th. The British portion was floated in London by Messrs. Lazard, Hambro and Higginson 
on Feb. 14th.’ 
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control of a French expert who has declared his intention to cancel old rail- 
way contracts in favour of new ones with French firms. 

It is submitted, with all due deference by the Foreign Office, that, but for 
the support which the Banque de France received from the Bank of England 
in the late spring and early summer of 1928, the relatively unsound Franco- 
American scheme would have been still-born, Roumania would have 
obtained her loan on easier terms and British industry might have been much 
nearer to exploiting a profitable foreign market than it is at present. 

The Foreign Office are, of course, convinced that the Bank of England 
acted with good and sufficient reason at the time, but they would ask whether, 
given the quasi commercial activities of the Banque de France supported by 
the French Government throughout the whole of 1928, the time has not 
arrived when it would be more profitable for British banks to pursue a less 
exclusively financial policy and one more calculated to facilitate the capture 
of foreign markets by British industry. 


Ill 


The Foreign Office are the more anxious that something should be done 
by reason of the fact that a similar stabilisation and reconstruction loan may 
shortly be expected for Yugoslavia. They have already been approached for 
support by Messrs. Rothschild who, together with Barings, Schroeders, 
Hambro and the American firms of Messrs. Kuhn Loeb and Messrs. Blair & 
Chase, are taking an active interest in Yugoslav finances at the moment. 
The Foreign Office are of opinion that a determined effort should be made to 
prevent the recurrence of the errors committed during the past year in regard 
to the Roumanian loan and they would like to be definitely assured that the 
claims of British industry will be supported and pressed, in connexion with 
any loan which it is proposed to float in London. 


IV 


It is understood that the view taken up to the present by those best qualified 
to express an opinion is that the question whether or not it is in the best 
interests of the export trade of this country that the proceeds of foreign loans 
should be earmarked for orders to British industry is highly controversial. 
According to these views, the proceeds of foreign loans must eventually be 
counter-balanced by British exports in the normal working of economic laws, 
and as such loans result in exports without the specific allocation of their 
proceeds, it cannot be taken as self-evident that an undertaking to reserve 
to British industry orders resulting from foreign loans would be ultimately 
beneficial to British traders. It is held, moreover, that British manufacturers 
can only maintain and increase their share of the world’s trade, if the quality 
and price of their goods compare favourably with those of their competitors, 
and it is therefore desirable that His Majesty’s Government should not 
interfere in the arrangements made between the financial and industrial 
communities. 
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The Foreign Office are prepared to assume that in ordinary circumstances 
this is sound economic doctrine, and that consequently the imposition by 
financial houses of conditions in regard to the flotation of foreign loans is 
unnecessary when industry Is in a normal state. But they would point out that 
the present position of the basic industries in this country is abnormal, that, 
if productive costs are to be reduced, it is necessary that orders should be 
obtained quickly and in abundance, and that it cannot be taken for granted 
that all is well merely because the banks are prosperous. They note, more- 
over, that the doctrine takes no account of the all important time factor, 
that the effects of loans floated without conditions are slow and indirect, and 
that the amount of orders accruing to British industry under such loans is 
not measurable with any accuracy. 

In these circumstances the Foreign Office feel constrained to invite 
consideration of the policy of direct cooperation bet[ween] finance & industry 
as advocated in the last § of Part II above unless 1t can be shown that its 
adoption would in present circumstances be actually detrimental both to the 
British exporter and to the British banker. 

So far as they can see, the principle underlying this policy has already been 
conceded by His Majesty’s Government, since under the Trades Facilities 
Act'4 the British Government gave its guarantee for the supply of capital but 
only on condition that the resultant orders should be placed in the United 
Kingdom. Moreover, there would appear to be a growing tendency in 
foreign countries, including the United States, to use loans as a direct means 
of obtaining orders for home industries (see infra). This development ought 
not to be lost sight of in considering the policy to be followed by this country. 


V 


The need for seizing every opportunity for British industry that offers in 
Europe is the more evident and urgent for the two following reasons: 


(1) Because foreign governments are aiding the co-ordination of the efforts 
of their nationals to capture foreign markets. The efforts of the French 
Government in regard to Roumania have been noted above, and the 
Foreign Office are aware that the German Government are taking 
steps to aid German financial and commercial penetration in Central 
and South East Europe. 

(2) Because British enterprise is visibly retiring at an alarming rate before 
the rapid advance of the United States in the formerly profitable 
market of Central and South America.'5 


14 The Trade Facilities Act of 1921, printed in The Public General Acts, 11 and 12 Geo. 5, 
ch. 65) was not renewed after 1926. 

1S Note in original: “This may, indeed, be nothing more than a temporary phenomenon. 
The general increase in the South American demand for goods following the North American 
financial invasion, may, as some Americans allege, result in a positive increase in trade 
with Europe, but, so far as this country is concerned the outward and visible signs hardly 
encourage such a belief. For instance, within the last two years the International Telegraph 
and Telephone Company have bought up the various and extensively operating British 
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Sir E. Howard, in a recent despatch from the United States,'® gives 
instances of ‘that extensive [intensive] cooperation between Government and 
industry which, during Mr. Hoover’s term [period] of office at the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, has been developed, apparently with such marked 
success,’'? and he points out that Mr. Hoover has expressed himself in favour 
of the further development of this cooperation, as being essential to the 
continued maintenance of the commercial progress of the United States in a 
world where competition shows every sign of increasing. Sir E. Howard, in 
fact, envisages the possibility of the eventual perfection of a vast co-ordinated 
entity in which, owing to the need for disposing of the ever increasing volume 
of standardised products in the United States, the Government of that country 
will be forced to give more and more active support to American industry 
in its endeavours to capture further foreign markets. 

The Foreign Office are tempted to ask whether the full meaning of Sir 
E. Howard’s warning had been realised 1n this country, and whether recent 
developments do not render necessary some corresponding action on the part 
of the competent departments of His Majesty’s Government. 


VI 


It may be assumed that if closer cooperation between finance and industry 
is proved to be unnecessary or undesirable, this will be due to the acceptance, 
as the decisive factor, of the economic law that the untrammelled flotation in 
this country of foreign loans must inevitably, even though indirectly, benefit 
the export trade. But in that event, 1t equally follows that if that trade is to be 
fostered and increased, the flotation of foreign loans on the London market 
ought to be facilitated by every possible means. 

Far from this being the case, however, British issuing houses are placed at a 
definite disadvantage vis-a-vis their competitors in raising loans for foreign 
countries, owing to the imposition by His Majesty’s Government of a 2% 
stamp tax on the bonds of such loans raised in London. This in turn results 


telephone companies in South America. The enormous Pearson electrical interests in South 
America and Mexico have passed into the hands of the Electric Bond and Share Company, 
the name of which alone suggests monopoly. The Atlas Power and Light Company have 
during the last few weeks sold out their great interests in the Argentine to an American 
group. The preponderating British pre-war interest in the Chilean nitrate industry (which 
certainly told in favour of Great Britain during the war) is passing into the hands of Yugo- 
slavs and North Americans, and the example of the larger British companies 1s being followed 
by smaller companies in Brazil and elsewhere in Central and South America. In so far as 
some of these companies remained British until the moment of sale, their disappearance 
from an active field of operations means, whatever the cause of sale, a loss of revenue to the 
Treasury henceforth. Further, even where they have converted themselves into national 
companies, the transference to foreign hands of the control of such companies still means, in 
many cases, a loss in future of orders to British industry.’ 

16 Washington despatch No. 2313 of November 23, 1928, is not printed. 

17 Note in original: ‘Under Mr. Hoover, who 1s no friend of this country, we may expect a 
vigorous and ruthless “‘drive’’ by the United States for the capture of new foreign markets 
especially in South America. This is clear from evidence which has reached the Foreign 
Office from all sides.’ 
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in an increase in the costs of issue, which can be shown from information in 
the possession of the Foreign Office to have put British issuing houses in many 
cases out of the running. It 1s to this tax that the failure of British capital to 
operate successfully since the war in the important South American market 
can be mainly traced, and this failure becomes the more regrettable when it 
is remembered that the several South American States are most anxious to 
raise their loans in London, if only to resist the rapidly increasing financial 
and economic penetration of the United States. 

For example, in April, 1927, Messrs. Barings’ agents in the Argentine 
telegraphed their principals in London to the effect that the Minister of 
Finance required £3,000,000 for naval armaments. The Minister undertook 
that two-thirds of the total would be spent in England, and he contemplated 
a minimum issue price at g1 at 54%. Messrs. Barings explained to their 
agents that the 2% tax levied in this country on borrower bonds made it 
impossible for them to accept the loan, whereupon the Minister of Finance, 
still anxious to place the business in England, actually offered to leave half 
the proceeds of the loan in Barings’ hands from three to five months at 2%. 
Even in these favourable circumstances Messrs. Barings were unable to 
accom[m]Jodate the Argentine Government, although they would have been 
able to do so had the bond tax been reduced to 1%. Eventually, an offer of 
100 million pesetas from Spain was accepted unwillingly by the Argentine 
Government under political pressure, and the orders for naval vessels were 
lost to this country. 

In Sir Malcolm Robertson’s words ‘Spain got the loan and sold two 
destroyers. We, for the sake of £30,000, lost £30,000 stamp duty, lost the 
loan, lost prestige and lost £2,000,000 of work definitely promised.’!8 

Similar news has reached the Foreign Office from Chile and Brazil :— 


On June 6th His Majesty’s Minister at Santiago reported the views of 
Mr. Stephany, representative of Messrs. N. M. Rothschild, with regard to the 
2%, tax. Mr. Clark Kerr quoted Mr. Stephany as saying :— 


(a2) That trade in the main followed loans and that so long as loans were 
floated in New York American trade would continue to oust British 
trade in Latin America; 

(6) That Latin America wished to return to London for its financial 
accommodation but was prevented from so doing principally by the 
tax. In support of this contention, Mr. Stephany stated that the 
issuing expenses charged by British houses amounted to approximately 
3% to which the 2% Treasury tax had to be added. In New York, 
the commission taken by issuing houses was 34% to 4%, aclear 1% to 
14% less than the total London charges. 


As regards Brazil, His Majesty’s Consul at Porto Alegre reported that the 
same factor—the 2% tax—made it impossible for the British firms, Messrs. 
N. M. Rothschild and Lazard Brothers, though they submitted tenders, to 


18 The quotation came from the Annual Report on the Argentine Republic for 1927 (not 
printed) by H.M. Ambassador at Buenos Aires. 
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compete with any success with American finance houses for the issue of a 
$20,700,000 loan to the State of Rio Grande do Sul. This loan incidentally 
carried a prior lien of a further loan of approximately the same amount. 

The example of the Argentine Government mentioned above of letting 
half the amount of the loan lie at interest is parallel to that of the Chilean 
Government who were prepared to let the full amount of a loan lie at interest 
so as to counteract the effect of the 2% tax and thus enable them to decline 
American offers. Again, the Columbian Government feel most strongly the 
financial stranglehold which the United States are obtaining over their 
country and attention has been called to the fact that they are unable to 
attract British issuing houses in consequence of the incidence of the 2% tax. 
The Peruvian Government have also expressed their disappointment at the 
inability of British houses to make competitive offers. 

There have been a number of recent Latin-American loans of which a part 
has been issued in New York by an American issuing house, and a part in 
this country by a British issuing house. How far these loans have been the 
subject of arrangements between American and British issuing houses where- 
by the 2% tax can be in part circumvented by adjustment of the price of 
issue in the two countries is a matter for investigation. For instance in the 
case of the recent 6% Chilean loan the American issue took place at 94 and 
the issue in London at 953, 1.e. the difference of 14° mentioned to Mr. Clark 
Kerr by Mr. Stephany as being the normal difference between the charges 
in London and New York. The 6% Peruvian National Loan issued a short 
time ago was, however, issued at the same price, 91%, simultaneously in 
New York and London by American issuing houses, Seligman Brothers 
and the National City Bank, thus eliminating the usual participation of 
British issuing houses by balancing up the difference in price due to the 
2% tax. 

In Mr. Samuel’s evidence before the Colwyn Committee he referred to 
statements to the effect that New York had failed to digest certain loans and 
that London bought the loans in New York and brought them here at a 
cheaper rate than that at which they would have been issued in London.!9 
Moreover, there is good reason to believe that these New York issues are 
sometimes unloaded privately on London, it being a practice on the part of a 
number of British issuing houses to take a certain amount of the loans floated 
on the New York market. These issuing houses are said to come in on exactly 
the same footing as American houses, but their name does not appear in any 
way on the prospectus. The bonds are sold privately to Insurance and Trust 
Companies at a slightly lower rate than is quoted to the public in America 
and the 2% tax is avoided by the bonds being held abroad. If the facts are 
as stated above, the issuing house here gets only a small commission of about 
one-half of 1%; the Treasury loses the 2% tax; and the money leaves the 


19 The report of the Committee on National Debt and Taxation under the Chairmanship 
of Lord Colwyn, a prominent industrialist and a director of Martins Bank, is printed as Cmd. 
2800 of 1927; v. tbid., p. 204, for reference to the evidence of Mr. A. M. Samuel, Member 
of Parliament for Farnham and since 1927 Financial Secretary to H.M. Treasury. 
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country all the same. A graver consequence 1s that, as a result of the repeti- 
tion of such cases, this country must lose prestige as a lender and British 
industry must lose the orders which go with or result from loans. 

The Colwyn Committee’s findings were: 


“We have not viewed the stamp duties with much favour. . . .2° If the 
2% duty on bearer bonds should be detected as having a[ny] material in- 
fluence on foreign loans [loan business], the rate of duty should be lowered.’ 


While not wishing to suggest that the Treasury should forgo revenue at 
this time, the Foreign Office would like to point out that since the imposition 
of the tax, loans for the Argentine alone to the value of no less than £ 70,000,000 
have been floated in the United States; whereas no loans for that country 
have been issued here. And this has happened although the Argentine 
Government, in common with other Latin American Governments, are 
anxious not to become unduly indebted to the United States. These American 
loans indicate penetration in a sphere of operations formerly exclusively 
British, and they have been coincident in an increase of the trade between 
the United States and Argentine. In fact, the situation which is developing 
in South America is a clear case of the operation to the detriment of British 
industry of the economic law referred to in Part IV, namely that where loans 
have been floated in the United States, markets which had hitherto been 
catered for by British industries have been captured by the United States. 
The Foreign Office would submit, therefore, that inasmuch as the Colwyn 
Committee appear to suggest that the effects of the 2% tax should be carefully 
watched, the time for a further enquiry into the matter has now arrived. 


VII 


Lastly, it is desired to draw attention to the manner in which at any rate 
one London Bank appears to be indirectly financing foreign industry on 
better terms than those they are prepared to grant to British industry. 

The Foreign Office understand that the Midland Bank regularly grant to 
the German ‘D’ Banks?! go days’ sight acceptances at one-eighth of 1%.22 
These bills are discounted in London on terms which enable the ‘D’ banks, 
after taking a profit for themselves, to finance German manufacturers at a 
rate of interest considerably less than British manufacturers can obtain ir. 
London. The German industrialist is said thus to enjoy an advantage over 
his British competitor, in borrowing British money, of something like one-half 
of 1%, and the disadvantage under which the British manufacturer works 
is increased in some cases by the practice of certain banks, especially in the 
midlands, in making an additional turnover charge on current accounts. 

It is, of course, appreciated that in the present state of British industry 
the Midland Bank may find it a safer business for the present to lend to the 
German banks on these conditions rather than to British firms, but, in the 

20 Punctuation as in original quotation from paragraph 1028 of Cmd. 2800. 


21 j.e. the Deutsche Bank, Disconto-Gesellschaft, Dresdner Bank and Darmstadter Bank, 
23 Note in original: ‘That is 4th of 1% for three months or } of 1% per annum.’ 
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view of the Foreign Office, there 1s something radically wrong in a state of 
things which allows German industry to flourish on British savings when 
British industry is ineffectually demanding cheap money as an essential 
condition of its recovery. 

Nor will the plea of safety bear close examination. If the British manu- 
facturer incurred a weight of debt in the inflation period following the war 
which he now finds it difficult to discharge, the British banker cannot honestly 
disclaim all responsibility, and it will be far safer in the long run for him 
to help the British manufacturer again to earn profits and pay his way 
rather than to help his German competitor to cut the ground from under his 
feet. 

The position is somewhat reminiscent of the French banks which, at the 
end of the last century and the beginning of the present, repeatedly came to 
the assistance of German banks, faced as they were by continual financial 
crises, and thus indirectly aided the very industries which built up the German 
armaments used against France in 1914.23 


Foreign Office, February 20, 192974 


23 Note in original: ‘Incidentally, negotiations for a large French loan to Austria-Hungary 
were almost concluded in the year preceding the outbreak of the Great War.’ 
24 The present text is a revision of an earlier text dated January 28, 1929. 


No. 75 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir W. Erskine (Warsaw) 
No. 114 [W 1096/185/98] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, February 16, 1929 
Sir, | 

The Polish Chargé d’Affaires called on the 6th instant and left a memo- 
randum! intimating that, in view of the intention of the German Government 
to raise the question of minorities at the next session of the Council of the 
League of Nations, the Polish Government proposed to submit a resolution 
calling for the signature, by all States members of the League, of a general 
convention relating to minorities. The reason of this move was that the 
Polish Government could not contemplate with indifference the continuance 
of a situation in which a State, not bound by a minority treaty, is able, in 
order to serve its own political ends, to bring accusations against another 
State, bound by a minorities treaty, of not conforming to its stipulations. 

2. A general convention relating to all minorities would presumably be 
applicable to certain parts of His Majesty’s Dominions. Not only is there no 
need for the introduction of such a system into the British Empire, but any 
attempt of the League thus to interfere in the internal affairs of the Empire 
would, I am convinced, be resented throughout the British commonwealth 


t Not printed. 
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of nations.- After considering the Polish memorandum, I consequently 
caused Count Los to be informed that, without entering into discussion of 
the different points of view of Germany and Poland, and without in any way 
restricting the freedom of action of the British representative at Geneva in 
the forthcoming discussion, I thought it was only fair to warn him at once 
that His Majesty’s Government could give no support or countenance to the 
proposal which his Government desired to put forward. Count Los replied 
that he would forward my message immediately to Warsaw, but added a 
purely personal expression of doubt whether this would close the matter. He 
thought that M. Zaleski, even if unable to carry his proposal at the Council, 
would not be content to let it drop. In the view of the Polish Government 
it was quite intolerable that Germany should be in a position to use the 
Council for interference in Polish affairs. Poland was determined to remove 
this inequality by whatever means might prove most effective; if the present 
system were not remedied by the Council, she might even take it upon herself 
to alter the situation. 

g. For your confidential information I would add that I have learnt 
privately from Sir Eric Drummond? that although the Polish representative 
at Geneva was instructed to ask that the Polish proposal should be placed on 
the agenda of the forthcoming session of the Council, the request was subse- 
quently withdrawn as the result, it is believed, of action taken by the French 
Government at Warsaw as soon as they were aware of what was on foot. It is, 
however, possible that the proposal may nevertheless be brought up by the 
Polish delegate in the course of the discussion of the item relating to minorities 
which figures on the agenda in the name of the German Government. 

4. In view of what passed with Count Los, it is not necessary that you 
should take the initiative in raising this question with the Polish Government, 
but the above information will give you the line which you should take in the 
event of their broaching it with you. 

Iam, &c., 
(for the Secretary of State) 
R. H. CAMPBELL 
2 Secretary-General of the League of Nations. 


No. 76 
Memorandum by Sir R. Lindsay 
[W 1600 /634/17] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, February 16, 1929 


The Channel Tunnel 


I am much impressed by the small degree to which the Foreign Office 
from the strict point of view is concerned in this question. The extreme state- 
ment of this position is contained in Sir Eyre Crowe’s memorandum in the 
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1920 paper attached.' Even in the note? which Lord Curzon had substituted 
for that memorandum and which was circulated to the Cabinet in May, 
1920, the comparatively small interest of the Foreign Office in the question 
is quite evident. Since 1924 very little has really happened to change this, 
Mr. Leeper in his note? points out that with the consolidation of the League 
of Nations, the conclusion of the American Peace Pact and the development 
of the arbitration spirit, there is very much less danger of a coup de main 
against the British exit of the Channel Tunnel, such as was contemplated 
by Lord Wolseley in the last century, than before, and I agree that with 
these developments it is becoming more easy for the Foreign Office to say 
that they would be able to warn the Government that a situation was arising 
in which an attempt to seize the British end of the tunnel might be made. 
I am thinking of the sort of coup with which the Japanese opened the war 
against the Russians in 1905. In other respects I think Mr. Leeper’s memo- 
randum goes rather too far. 

I turn to the two questions which you have put to me in your minute,‘ 
and I deal with the second one first. It is pretty clear that the Channel 
Tunnel is of no use from the military point of view unless both ends are held 
either by one and the same Government, or by two Governments which 
see absolutely eye to eye in all the greatest issues concerning their two States. 
And yet when we build the Channel Tunnel we must necessarily begin by 
handing one end of it over to a Government whose permanent friendship we 
certainly cannot answer for. This 1s clearly a risk incurred both by ourselves 
and by the French Government, and yet it is one which the French Govern- 
ment apparently faces with the most complete equanimity. Why this equa- 
nimity? Clearly because the French Government say to themselves: ‘We will 
always have conscription, and the British will never have it, and we are 
therefore perfectly safe.’ This brings us straight to the Campbell-Bannerman 
argument, which appears to me to be an extremely cogent one. Incidentally, 
I think the cuttings from the ‘Manchester Guardian’s to which you refer 
are very much to the point; they show that French writers have already 
seen one of the implications, namely, that an agitation for the establishment 
of conscription in England would almost inevitably follow. 

In passing I would point out that there is no analogy between a Channel 
Tunnel and the numerous tunnels which have been pierced under the Alps. 
The Alps constitute an impassable barrier between Italy and her Northern 


1 Cf. No. 68. 2 V. ibid., note 5. 3 No. 68. 

4 Sir A. Chamberlain, to whom this memorandum was addressed, had put the follow- 
ing two questions to Sir R. Lindsay in a minute of February 13 on No. 68: ‘i. To what 
extent if at all will the tunnel limit or condition our cho‘ce of policy & freedom of action in 
an emergency ?’; ‘ii. Granted for the sake of argument that there is no widespread anxiety 
displayed now, would or would not Sir H. Campbell Bannerman’s argument still hold good 
if our relations with France ever again became strained? I confess that I have always been 
rather afraid that our alarmists would in such circ[umstance]s get up a scare at once & that 
the Tunnel, instead of ensuring good relations might be a source of danger to them.’ 

5 This extract from the Manchester Guardian (weekly edition) of February 1, 1929 (not 
printed), was entitled “The Channel Tunnel. End of Britain’s Insularity’. 
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neighbours for trade, whereas the Channel is a broad highway for it. 
Economic reasons in the case of the Alpine tunnels assume preponderating 
authority, even if there are no other considerations. 

Your second question 1s, to what extent would a Channel Tunnel limit or 
condition our choice of policy? If the Channel Tunnel were to be constructed 
out of private capital, then I think it would have a very considerable influence 
on our policy in the way of tying us to France. Some £30,000,000 or 
£,40,000,000 of capital would be 30 or 40 million reasons for a frantic agita- 
tion against anything which could possibly imperil the investment. I presume 
that this is one of the reasons for which it seems to be supposed that the 
capital would have to be found by the Government. Theoretically this ought 
to make little or no difference. As a matter of fact I think it would make a 
considerable difference, because the public makes less agitation about the 
loss of public money than private individuals make about the loss ‘of their 
own. Nevertheless, even with the Government of the day the possibility of 
losing a public investment of this magnitude would pro tanto have its effect 
in inclining the Government to avoid anything which might place the 
Channel Tunnel in peril, but I do not think that this in itself would be very 
important. When the major issues of national war are acute, even a stake 
of this magnitude would be thrown away with terrible lightheartedness. The 
psychological effects of destroying the Tunnel would be more important. 
They are referred to in passing by Lord Balfour in one of his notes.® 

On the whole and to return to the point at which I started, what I feel 
is that, from the point of view of the Foreign Office, there is nothing to be 
said in favour of the construction of a Channel Tunnel.’ 


R. CG. L. 


6 This note of February 5, 1920, is not printed. 

7 Sir A. Chamberlain minuted as follows on this memorandum: ‘Writing today I should 
put the probability of a serious quarrel between France & us much lower than Lord 
Hardinge [Permanent Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, June 1916-November 
1920] & Lord Curzon did in 1920. But the French enthusiasm for the Tunnel gives me 
furiously to think. 

‘This enthusiasm owes nothing to the desire of French tourists to visit England without 
being sea-sick & little, if anything, to a belief that the Tunnel will increase trade. It is 
wholly political & due to the belief that the Tunnel would make Gr[ea]t Brit[ain] a “‘Conti- 
nental Power” with the underlying assumption that once we are continental we must 
act with France. 

‘I am not one of those who believe that we can pursue a /os von Europa [free from Europe] 
policy. Further I think it probable that if we fail in our present effort to get & keep the 
Great Powers together, our interests when the Powers divide will place us on the same side 
as France & Belgium. But I want my country to be free to make its own choice when that 
time comes if come it must. 

‘It seems to me, however, that the French believe that the construction of the Tunnel 
would itself be equivalent to choosing once & for all the side of France. Are they right? 
I am not sure; but if they are, there is a very important F.O. problem involved in the enquiry 
which the Gov[ernmen]t have undertaken. A. C, 17.2.’ 
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No. 77 


Memorandum on the Channel Tunnel by Mr. Sargent 
[W 1601 /634/17] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, February 20, 1929 


Looking at this question from the point of view of the Central Department, 
what strikes me particularly is the probability that, were the tunnel built, 
public opinion throughout Europe would—rightly or wrongly—conclude 
that its creation had vastly augmented the effect of Great Britain’s obliga- 
tions under Article 16 of the Covenent [szc] and still more the value of the 
British guarantee under the Treaty of Locarno. His Majesty’s Government 
would thus find it increasingly difficult to convince their co-signatories of the 
Covenant, and still more of the Locarno Treaty, that British armed inter- 
vention must primarily be limited to naval as distinct from military measures, 
and continual pressure would be brought to bear on them to give their 
obligations a definitely military character. If so, is it not extremely likely 
that British public opinion, when it realised the existence of this pressure, 
would at once react to it by demanding that this country should be freed 
from the commitments entered into at Geneva and Locarno? Such a develop- 
ment would connote nothing less than a complete change in our foreign 
policy and might have incalculable results. 

Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman stated at a time when the British public 
was not aware of the existence of any military commitments that ‘there 
would exist throughout the country a feeling of insecurity which might lead 
to a constant demand for increased expenditure, naval and military, and 
a continual risk of unrest and possible alarm, which, however unfounded, 
would be most injurious in its effect, whether political or commercial.’ How 
much more likely is this to occur now when the public do know that they 
are in definite circumstances pledged to go to war with a Continental 
Power. 

The French have probably not foreseen this possibledevelopment. All that 
they expect and welcome is the fact that the British guarantee given at 
Locarno would be rendered more effective, first by the mere existence of the 
tunnel, and secondly, by the impetus which its existence is likely, thanks to 
the British fear of intervention, to give to the tendency towards conscription. 

One may ask why do the French not indulge in the same fears as we do 
regarding the danger of invasion by means of the tunnel and the creation of 
a ‘land frontier’ between France and England, especially as our Locarno 
guarantce can operate against France as well as in her favour. 

I venture to suggest the following reasons :— 


(1) They think it safe to assume that in no circumstances will Franco- 
German policy involve a war with Great Britain under the Locarno Treaty 
and, for the rest, they hope, as pointed out by the Secretary of State, that 
the creation of a tunnel will force us to choose once and for all the side of 
France. 
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(2) But even if we did take the independent line they assume that we would 
never be strong, prompt or unscrupulous enough to seize the Paris ‘bridge- 
head’ and thus control the tunnel. 

(3) Lastly, they have so perfected their system of rendering innocuous the 
existing tunnel between France and Italy that they feel they have eliminated 
the military danger of tunnels in general. 

If I am right in surmising that the French are thinking of the tunnel scheme 
in the light of the Locarno guarantee, it would be interesting, by way of 
comparison, to find out what reaction, if any, the present tunnel discussion 
is producing in the other Locarno Powers directly interested, i.e. Germany 
and Belgium. 


O. G. SARGENT 


No. 78 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir W. Tyrrell (Paris) 


No. 493 [W 1544/185/98] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, February 20, 1929 
Sir, 

The French Ambassador asked to see me to-day in reference to the forth- 
coming discussions on the Minorities Treaties at the Council of the League 
of Nations. 

He began by informing me that M. Zaleski had communicated to M. 
Briand, in his capacity as Acting President of the Council, his intention to 
propose the conclusion by all States members of the League of a general con- 
vention relating to minorities. M. Briand, acting not merely as president of 
the Council but as the Foreign Minister of France, had begged M. Zaleski 
not to proceed with this suggestion. M. Zaleski had intended it as a counter 
to the initiative which Dr. Stresemann announced at Lugano he would take 
in Opening a discussion on the subject at our March meeting; but, in M. 
Briand’s view, Germany, having been deprived of nearly all the minorities 
formerly within the German Empire, but still having large bodies of Germans 
in many other countries abroad, would feel no difficulty in accepting the 
proposal. M. Briand was not inclined to accept it for France, nor did he 
suppose that other nations would welcome it. 

The Ambassador further informed me that on the rath of this month 
M. de Margerie had had a conversation with Dr. Stresemann on the same 
subject. Dr. Stresemann had protested against the attitude of M. Zaleski at 
Lugano. He said that M. Zaleski had promised him on the very evening 
before his intervention not to raise the question of minorities, and that, 
nevertheless, he had read a written speech which was already in print." 
Every precaution had been taken to keep secret his intention of raising the 
matter, which was, in fact, the work of some Warsaw colonel. Dr. Strese- 
mann had here observed that he was often obliged to repress the Reichswehr 


t Cf. No. 6. 
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colonels. Dr. Stresemann alleged that Poland made a pretence of respecting 
the treaties, but, in fact, violated them by preventing the minorities present- 
ing their petitions. His Government would probably make some suggestions 
as to procedure in these questions of minorities. The present committees of 
three never made any reply to the petitioners except an acknowledgment of 
the receipt of their petitions. It might be proposed that the committees should 
always keep the Council informed. Perhaps it might be desirable to have a 
permanent commission charged with the study of the petitions and with the 
duty of bringing the essential points of them before the Council. Dr. Strese- 
mann was also thinking of asking the Assembly to make a solemn declaration 
on the question of minorities. He alluded to the speech made by M. de Mello 
Franco some two or three years ago,? and said that M. de Mello Franco’s 
theory of the absorption of the minorities was contrary to his own view of 
what was intended and to the view expressed by M. Briand when closing 
the last sitting of the Council.3 He had it in mind to propose a commission 
to make a special study of the question and to report to the Assembly, but 
would confine himself to the application of recognised rights. If M. Zaleski 
were to propose a general convention on minorities he would not be inclined 
to offer any objection to it. 

From a subsequent conversation with Herr Gaus,* M. de Margerie 
gathered that Dr. Stresemann was still very undecided as to the course that 
he would take. M. Briand had instructed M. de Margerie to say that the 
French Government were opposed to a general convention extending to all 
countries and to the creation of a special permanent organ which might 
think it its duty to model itself upon the Mandates Commission and to 
carry out the same kind of minute enquiry into the acts of the Governments 
concerned. He had, moreover, pointed out that there was no provision in 
the Covenant dealing with this question. The Treaties of Peace had charged 
the Council with certain duties, and it was only within the limitations of the 
charge so imposed upon it that the Council was entitled to act. Apart from 
this, as between Poland and Germany, there was a special convention con- 
cluded between the two countries which was binding on both of them and 
stood independent of the general system of minorities treaties.5 

M. de Fleuriau had thought it necessary to give me this summary of what 
had passed both in Warsaw and Berlin before making to me the suggestion 
which he was now commissioned by M. Briand to convey to me. In reply to 
M. Briand’s remonstrances M. Zaleski had said that he was willing not to 
bring forward the proposal for a general convention, but that, if Dr. Strese- 
mann on his side did not take the initiative, M. Zaleski hoped that the 
discussion might be taken on the motion of which Senator Dandurand has 

2 The reference was to the speech and report made as rapporteur on December 9, 1925, 
by M. A. de Mello-Franco, then Brazilian delegate to the Council of the League of Nations, 


and printed in League of Nations Official Journal, February 1926, pp. 138-44. 
3 For this speech on December 15, 1928, by M. Briand as President of the Council of the 


League of Nations v. of. cit., January 1929, pp. 70-1. 
4 Legal Adviser to the German Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
5 The reference was presumably to the Geneva Convention of 1922: cf. No. 42, note 3. 
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given notice,® and asked that M. Briand and I should make common repre- 
sentations at Berlin with the object of inducing Dr. Stresemann to be content 
with taking part in the discussion on that proposal. 

I told the Ambassador that I was in general agreement with M. Briand on 
points of substance. I agreed that this was a matter for the Council and not 
the Assembly. I agreed also that we could not accept a general minorities 
convention, nor could I support the institution by the Council of a permanent 
organ or the Canadian suggestion that all petitions should be examined by 
a committee of the whole Council. But I was not very happy about our 
present procedure. I thought that it was quite possible that it might be 
improved in some respects and, provided that the discussion was on general 
principles and procedure and was not deflected into a discussion of particular 
incidents or petitions, I thought a public discussion by the Council might be 
informing and useful. Apart from this it would be difficult for me, in view 
of public opinion here, to take any action which might be thought to indicate 
a desire to burke the question, nor could I see that it was of any consequence 
whether that discussion took place on the initiative of the Canadian or the 
German representative. I doubted whether it would be wise for either M. 
Briand or me to use any part of such influence as we had with Dr. Strese- 
mann for an object of so little consequence, whilst, in view of the public 
notice he had given, it might be difficult for him to accede to our wishes. 
I thought it would be wiser to reserve ourselves for matters of real importance, 
such as the questions arising out of reparations and the military occupation. 

Iam, &c., 
[(for the Secretary of State) ] 
R. H. CAMPBELL 


6 For this motion by the Canadian Delegate to the Council of the League of Nations 
v. op cit., April 1929, pp. 515-18. 


No. 79 
Letter from Sir H, Rumbold (Berlin) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
[G 1639/45/18] 
Copy 
Private BERLIN, February 20, 1929 


Dear Sir Austen, 

Your letter of February 8th,' which only reached me on the 17th, shows 
me quite clearly that I did not properly understand the nature of the draft 
convention for the establishment of an organ of conciliation, which you sent 
me with your letter? of January 24th. I am grateful to you for the explana- 
tions which you have given me in reply to my original remarks, and I quite 
appreciate the necessity for a reference to the Treaty of Locarno in the 
preamble. It is quite clear that, apart from the other reasons which you have 


t No. 70. 2 No. 54. 
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quoted, neutrals would be out of place in working a convention which gives 
the Germans so much that they could not have hoped to get, and which, 
by allowing the right of enquiry into occurrences on the French side of the 
frontier, knocks the bottom out of one of the main arguments they would be 
likely to put forward in opposition to the establishment of a Committce of 
Conciliation and Verification, namely the absence of reciprocity or, as you 
have put it, mutuality. The prospect of reciprocity in this matter ought to 
appeal strongly to the Germans if they looked at things in a normal manner. 
But I quite realise that 1t may be difficult for the French to swallow it and 
I fully understand the reasons for which you have decided to hold your hand 
for the moment. 

I shall try to see Stresemann towards the end of next week? before he leaves 
for Geneva in order to endeavour to ascertain what subjects he is likely to 
raise there independently of the minorities question. He is, I think, pretty 
sure to ask Briand when he may expect the latter’s proposals regarding the 
suggested organ of conciliation. Meanwhile I have read with interest your 
despatch No. 431 to Paris.‘ 

I have seen or heard nothing as yet to corroborate the statement made by 
Bernstorff that the Germans are likely shortly to open a press campaign for 
the withdrawal of our troops irrespective of whether the French stay in the 
Rhineland or not, and I will certainly watch carefully for any indications of 
such a campaign. Unless I am very much mistaken, and on my present 
information, neither Stresemann nor Schubert would at all appreciate being 
left alone face to face with the French in the Rhineland. They understand 
perfectly well that not only might the French stay there until 1935, but that 
they might not get rid of them even after that date. Bernstorff who, I am 
told, is not particularly clever, may, in his conversation with Selby, have 
been trying a little bit of blackmail in the sense of implying that we had 
better bring pressure to bear on the French to evacuate as a preliminary to 
being asked to evacuate ourselves. I cannot see what the Germans could 
possibly hope to gain by creating trouble between the French and ourselves 
over the evacuation question. The Germans know quite well that the con- 
tinued occupation of the Rhineland by British troops is extremely unpopular 
with all parties in England and that a section of our press indeed demands 
the withdrawal of our troops. I imagine that you had this in mind in writing 
that ‘if such an agitation (for the withdrawal of our troops) broke out in 
Germany its reaction here would oblige the British Government to withdraw 
the British forces and to leave the French in possession’. 


3 Sir H. Rumbold’s despatch No. 172 of February 28 is not preserved in Foreign Office 
archives. According to the docket it recorded a ‘conversation on 28th February with 
Foreign Minister, who did not appear in least depressed by his failure to control his party 
in recent negotiations respecting formation of grand coalition. [Herr Miller was attempting 
to strengthen his Government in view of the likely need to take decisions in connexion with 
the conference on reparations.] Doctor Stresemann stated that Germans as whole, were not 
troubling about Paris reparations discussions, being more pre-occupied by prospect of fresh 


taxation.’ 
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I ought, perhaps, to add in the above connection that, as I reported at the 
time, one of the effects of the abortive Anglo-French naval compromise was 
to make the Germans think that we had rather disinterested ourselves in 
them, and that we could no longer be counted upon to continue to act, if 
necessary, as honest brokers between them and the French.5 There is even 
a small section of German public opinion, which, however, includes such an 
influential writer as Georg Bernhard,‘ for instance, which thinks that if the 
Germans were left alone with the French they could come to an arrangement 
with the latter about reparations and the evacuation question. Such an 
arrangement would clearly be at our expense. 

The foregoing remarks do not exclude the possibility of a general press 
campaign with the object of obtaining the evacuation of the Rhineland by 
the troops of all the occupying Powers if only to keep the question in the 
limelight. But it is doubtful whether this campaign will be started during the 


meeting of the Reparations Experts’ Committee. 
Believe me, 


Yours sincerely, 
Horace RuMBOLD 


S See Volume V, Nos. 176 and 181. 6 Chief editor of the Vossische Zeitung. 


No. 80 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir W. Tyrrell (Parts) 
No. 484 [C 1141/3968 /22] 
Sir, FOREIGN OFFICE, February 21, 1929 
With reference to my despatch No. 383' of February 11th regarding 
Franco-Italian relations, I transmit to Your Excellency herewith a copy of a 
despatch? from His Majesty’s Ambassador at Rome recording his conversa- 
tion with Signor Mussolini on the subject of the recent French proposals. 
2. For the moment I do not intend to take any further steps in this matter, 
but 1f Monsieur de Fleuriau returns to the charge (see my despatch No. 2763 
of January 29th) I propose to inform His Excellency that Sir Ronald 
Graham took advantage of a suitable opportunity to mention again my 
interest in the negotiations and derived a somewhat favourable impression 
of Signor Mussolini’s attitude towards the French proposals from the latter’s 
reply. Sir Ronald communicated this impression to his French colleague, 
with whom he appears to be in close touch. 
Iam, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State) 
ORME SARGENT 


« This despatch (not preserved in Foreign Office archives) transmitted to Paris a copy of 
Rome despatch No. 93 of February 1, not printed. 2 No. 69. 

3 This despatch (not preserved in Foreign Office archives) transmitted to Paris copies of 
Rome despatch No. 46 of January 18 (not printed) and No. 59 above. 
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No. 81 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) 
No. 266 [W 1562/185 [98] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, February 21, 1929 
Sir, 

The German Ambassador informed me to-day that he had been instructed 
to speak to me in regard to Dr. Stresemann’s intention to raise the question 
of the treatment of the minority petitions at the forthcoming meeting of the 
Council of the League. 

Dr. Stresemann had not yet definitely decided upon the proposals which 
he would make, but he wished to assure me that anything which he said 
would be general and would not be connected with particular cases, and that 
he would proceed upon the basis of the existing law, not seeking to extend 
it or to define it more precisely. He had in mind to ask for greater publicity 
and greater expedition in the treatment of petitions. He might suggest that 
the committees to which such petitions were referred should consist of more 
than three members, and that information as to the result of any petition 
should be given more freely. Finally, he was inclined to propose that a com- 
mittee should be established to study the whole matter, and that the nomina- 
tions to this committee should be made by the Assembly of the League. To 
provide the basis for such suggestions, he would need to make a preliminary 
general statement, but it would be within the limits described above. 
Dr. Stresemann thought that a discussion conducted on these lines could not 
be harmful, and might go far to meet the criticism which had been directed 
against the League from certain quarters. 

The Ambassador wished me to understand that what he had said to me 
did not represent a final decision on the part of Dr. Stresemann, but was 
communicated to me only as an indication of the direction in which his 
mind was moving. 

There was one further observation which the Ambassador desired to make. 
The German Government had seen a press report of M. Zaleski’s intention 
to propose the conclusion of a general convention on minorities to be signed 
by all States. The German Government had no official information as to 
the intentions of the Polish Government, but they would not be indisposed to 
accept such a proposal if it found general favour. 

I expressed my thanks to the Ambassador and to Dr. Stresemann for this 
communication. I said that I had confidently anticipated that Dr. Strese- 
mann would consider the matter in this broad way, and that I, too, thought 
that a discussion conducted in the manner and temper which he had 
indicated might be valuable. On one point, however, I thought I ought at 
once to make my position clear. The duties of the Council in respect of 
minorities treaties did not arise out of anything in the Covenant of the 
League, but derived from those treaties themselves; the duties and responsi- 
bilities so expressed were imposed upon the Council itself, and I did not think 
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that the Council could delegate it to any other body. If, therefore, it should 
be decided to appoint a committee for further study, I thought the com- 
mittee ought as a matter of principle to be appointed by the Council and 
not by the Assembly. I added that, apart from principle, I thought the former 
method of appointment more businesslike. The Council was a small body 
which met four times a year, and had a corporate sense such as did not and 
could not exist amongst the much larger numbers of the Assembly with its 
single annual meeting. It was more likely, therefore, that a committee 
appointed by the Council would satisfy all the interested parties than that 
such satisfaction would be given if the choice of the committee was left to 
the hazards of an Assembly election. 

As regards Polish action, I said that I also had seen the press report, but 
I certainly was not prepared to lend any countenance to such a suggestion 
if, indeed, 1t were ever made. 

I then referred to the proposals of which Senator Dandurand has given 
notice. These proposals would very naturally give rise to just such a general 
discussion as Dr. Stresemann desired. For myself, I had decided that in no 
circumstances would I table any proposals until I had heard the discussion 
and had obtained some idea of the general trend of Council opinion. I did 
not in the least desire to influence Dr. Stresemann’s course, but it might 
perhaps be worth his while to consider whether it would not be to Germany’s 
advantage to adopt, in the first instance, a similar attitude of reserve. If 
Dr. Stresemann tabled proposals in advance of the Council discussion, he 
might find himself in the invidious position of having them voted down or 
being obliged to accept considerable amendments. Such a result might not 
be of much consequence to Senator Dandurand or to Canada, which had 
only a distant and indirect interest in the question, but might be disagreeable 
in the case of a great Power like Germany, which was much more directly 
concerned in the issues at stake. If Dr. Stresemann made his general state- 
ment on the opening afforded by Senator Dandurand’s notice, while reserv- 
ing the formulation of particular proposals, he might find himself much 
more favourably placed for securing whatever was essential. I repeated that 
I did not wish in any way to influence his action; I merely submitted this 
as a thought which might be worth consideration by him. 

The Ambassador said he thought Dr. Stresemann would be very 
pleased with my attitude. He would certainly report my suggestion as to 
procedure, for it seemed to him to have much to commend it and to be very 
practical. 

As the Ambassador was leaving, I mentioned that I had some reason to 
think that Dr. Stresemann was disposed to challenge some part of the state- 
ment on the minorities treaties which M. de Mello Franco had made to the 
Council. I knew that M. de Mello Franco’s report had occupied his atten- 
tion, for he had referred to the matter in one of his early speeches in the 
Assembly. If I had rightly understood what he then said, I agreed with the 
interpretation which he had placed upon a particular passage in M. de 
Mello Franco’s speech, but I was not now certain whether I had, in fact, 
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correctly understood him, and it might be that there would be a difference 
of opinion between him and me on this subject.! 


Iam, &c., 
AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 


1 A copy of this despatch was sent to Paris in Foreign Office despatch No. 545 of February 
28 which stated that its substance had been communicated verbally to M. de Fleuriau. 


No. 82 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received February 22, 9.30 p.m.) 


No. 21 Telegraphic [N 1230/1015 /38] 


Confidential BERLIN, February 22, 1929, 7.48 p.m. 


My despatch No. 152.! 

Secretary of State informed me confidentially today that some little time 
back Russian Government had sounded German Government as to whether 
the latter would receive Trotsky. German Government replied that as 
Trotsky was an opponent of present régime in Russia, his presence in Ger- 
many might be trying to Russo-German relations. Russian Government 
had quite understood this view and had dropped the suggestion. 

Trotsky had then sought asylum in Turkey but now asked permission to 
reside in Germany. Thus principle of right of asylum did not arise so far as 
Germany was concerned. Matter would have to be decided by Cabinet 
next week and there was opposition on the part of some of its members 
including Stresemann to admit Trotsky to Germany. However ill he might 
be there was always the fear if he came to Germany he would try to weld 
Communist party together. 

Secretary of State finally said that Trotsky still had so many adherents in 
Russia that Russian Government had been afraid to make a martyr of him 
by letting him die on their hands or actually killing him. 


1 Not printed. This despatch of February 20 reported that an application by M. Trotski 
for a visa to travel to Germany had ‘not aroused much enthusiasm in the German press’. 
M. L. D. Trotski, who had been Soviet Commissar for War 1918-25, had been expelled 
from the Communist party of the U.S.S.R. in November 1927, banished to Alma Ata in 
January 1928 and expelled from the U.S.S.R. in January 1929. 


No. 83 


Mr. Greg! (Bucharest) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received February 23, 9 a.m.) 


No. 24 Telegraphic [C 1427/718/62] 


BUCHAREST, February 22, 1929, 9.35 p.m. 

My despatch No. 34.? 

Monsieur Maniu; spoke to me very confidentially and at considerable 
length last night about his great desire to bring about a sort of Danube 
economic confederation including Austria, Poland, and ultimately Hungary. 
He considers this project as only possible way of meeting Anschluss difficulty 
which he regards as of the greatest danger to Roumania. He has already 
consulted French Minister as I was already aware from latter and tells me 
that while French government consider the idea in itself a good one they 
have urged utmost caution in handling the question as they are afraid Italy 
if she detects in it the hand of France, will oppose the scheme at once. 

M. Maniu is very anxious to learn your views. His idea is after learning 
them to approach Little Entente governments and then Austria and Poland. 
Hungary he believes would then be forced to follow suit. If his proposals 
meet with favourable hearing he would avail himself of international agri- 
cultural congress which will be held here in June to ventilate his ideas 
tentatively. 

Present Little Entente economic conference which broke up yesterday has 
led to establishment of a practical programme as to improved railway, 
telegraph, and telephone communications and similar technical questions 
between the three countries but political aspect of question has, I believe 
intentionally, not been touched on at all. The proposals come to will be 
submitted to Yugoslav and Czechoslovak governments and will presumably 
lead ultimately to signature of bilateral treaties of commerce. 

I promised to lay before you M. Maniu’s views but I did not further 
commit myself. He seemed well aware however that general public at home 
are not greatly interested in Anschluss question one way or the other. He 
was emphatic on impossibility of granting Hungary any frontier rectification 
but told me in confidence that he had just authorized Roumanian delegate 
to go up to 100 million gold kronen in settlement of optants’ claims.‘ 


1 H.M. Minister at Bucharest. 

2 This despatch of January 29 is not preserved in Foreign Office archives. According to 
the docket it related to the conference of the Little Entente (Czechoslovakia, Roumania, 
and the Serb-Croat-Slovene State) which was to meet in Bucharest on February 6 to study 
economic relations within the Entente and with other surrounding states. 

3 President of the Roumanian Council of Ministers. 

4 i.e. claims relating to the immovable property in territories transferred to Roumania 
under the Treaty of Trianon of persons opting for Hungarian nationality. For consideration 
of this question by the Council of the League of Nations see League of Nations Official Journal 


1927-1929, passim. 
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No. 84 


Sir W. Tyrrell (Parts) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received February 23) 
No. 293 [W 1610/634/17] 


PARIS, February 22, 1929 
Sir, 

In your despatch No. 369! (W 1147/634/17) of the 8th instant, you were 
good enough to enquire whether the approval in principle accorded to the 
Channel tunnel project by the French Government—as indicated in the 
recent speeches of the French Ambassador in London? and the French 
Minister for Foreign Affairs in the Chamber of Deputies3—was widely 
shared by French public opinion, and if so what in my view were the motives, 
implied or expressed, which inspired the French Government and people to 
favour the project. 

2. It may, I think, be definitely asserted that French public opinion has 
ever since the inception of the idea consistently approved of the scheme for 
the construction of the Channel tunnel. M. Briand, for instance, in the 
course of his speech in the Chamber on January 31st last, remarked, in reply 
to the interpellation of M. Renaitour,* that no declaration was needed on his 
(M. Briand’s) part to make known once again French sentiment in favour 
of such a project. ‘Far from declining, that sentiment could,’ he said, ‘only 
seem to be growing stronger’. 

3. It may thus be taken for granted that the consensus of opinion in 
France, whether of the Government, Parliament, the Press or the public 
generally, is in principle favourable to the plan. The motives for this approval 
are in the main strategical, commercial and popular. 

4. From a military point of view it 1s considered that the construction of 
a channel tunnel, besides its obvious practical value in a continental war in 
which England and France were engaged against a third Power, would tend 
to make British opinion appreciate more truly the fears and difficulties of 
France and realise the fact that Great Britain also has now a continental 
frontier and can no longer rely for security on her position as an island. At 
the back of this point of view may well be the desire that a channel tunnel 
shall ultimately lead to a closer association of the two countries for defensive 
purposes. 

5. From a commercial point of view it is felt that a tunnel will promote 
French invisible trade by inducing a still greater number of people to cross 
to France especially during the winter months, that it will greatly assist the 
French—already valuable—visible export trade in perishable luxuries such 


1 Not printed. This despatch made the enquiry indicated below and stated: ‘In particular 
I should be glad to learn whether, underlying this approval, is the hope that the construc- 
tion of the tunnel would make England more dependent on France.’ 

2 For a report on M. de Fleuriau’s speech on January 23 see The Cues aeaNy 24, 1920, 
p. 14, and January 25, p. 18. 

3 See Journal Officiel: Chambre des Députés: Séance du 31 Janvier 1929, pp. 303-4. 

4 A deputy for the Yonne. 
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as fruit, flowers, early vegetables, as well as non-perishable luxuries, and that 
it will simplify personal and postal communication of a routine character, 
etcetera. On these grounds French business men are enthusiastically in 
favour of a scheme which, in addition to the commercial reasons alluded to 
above, will ensure a more expeditious journey to London. 

6. The popular point of view is, of course, the ingrained dislike of the 
varied discomforts of a channel crossing. 

7. I cannot say that I feel that there is much justification for the belief 
that, underlying the general French approval of the tunnel, is the hope that 
its construction would make England more dependent upon France. The 
tunnel would doubtless be regarded by some people as an outward and visible 
sign of the closer connection of England with the continental system and the 
final abandonment of the theory of insular isolation. France would gain a 
certain comfort therefrom but would scarcely jump to the conclusion that 
closer connection means closer dependence on France. 

I have, &c., 
W. TYRRELL 


No. 85 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received February 26) 


No. 160 [C 1459/575/18] 


BERLIN, February 22, 1929 
Sir, 

The “Berliner Tageblatt’ of the 16th instant published a telegram from 
London stating that the February number of the ‘Review of Reviews’ con- 
tained M. Zaleski’s answer to General Groener’s memorandum.' I have not 
had an opportunity of reading M. Zaleski’s article in the ‘Review of Reviews’, 
but it 1s stated to contain a phrase to the following effect: ‘In order to dissi- 
pate all doubts about alleged Polish plans for an invasion of Germany, 
I can assure you that the Polish Government would be ready to conclude a 
treaty with Germany containing a mutual guarantee of the territorial 
integrity of both States. In my opinion the conclusion of such a treaty 
would greatly contribute to reassure that section of public opinion in Ger- 
many which is always preoccupied by the phantom of a Polish danger’. 
Commenting on this, Mr. Wickham Steed 1s reported as saying that this 
invitation cannot be ignored by the German Government whose turn it is 
to speak. It would be quite easy for German diplomacy to make discreet 
enquiries in Warsaw in order to ascertain whether M. Zaleski’s statement 
represents the real policy of the Polish Government. 

2. The ‘Berliner Tageblatt’ remarks that this reference to a discreet 
enquiry in Warsaw is in strong contrast to the discretion which the German 


1 See Nos. 56-7. 
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Government showed in February, 1925,? and arouses the suspicion that the 
Polish Minister for Foreign Affairs was less concerned to realise his proposals 
than to indulge in a transparent polemical manceuvre against Germany. 

3. In conversation to-day Herr von Schubert took the same line. He told 
me, in confidence, that a year or more ago M. Zaleski had complained of the 
utterances of certain German statesmen with regard to the temporary charac- 
ter of the arrangements regulating the Eastern frontier of Germany. Herr 
von Schubert had told M. Zaleski in reply that he was forced to point out 
to him that the Germans would never be reconciled to the provisions of the 
Treaty of Versailles in this connexion. They had openly disclaimed any idea 
of altering these arrangements by force and they did not intend to raise the 
question in an acute form, but they hoped that, at some distant date, and in 
the interests not only of Germany but of Poland, the arrangements would be 
modified. The Eastern frontier settlement, including the Upper Silesian and 
Danzig questions and the Polish Corridor, was so artificial in character as to 
be likely to prove unworkable in the long run.3 

4. I have noticed no further reaction in the German press to M. Zaleski’s 


article. 
5. I have forwarded a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Minister 


at Warsaw. 
I have, &c., 


Horace RuMBOLD 


2 Mr. Perowne of the Central Department of the Foreign Office minuted on February 28 
that the reference was to the initiation of the negotiations leading up to the Locarno 
conference. 

3 In his minute of February 28 Mr. Perowne further commented: ‘I may be wrong, but 
there appears to be a general idea floating about over here that the German claim that the 
Eastern frontier sh[oul]d be “revised’’ is thoroughly justifiable. While the details of the 
Silesian settlement [marginal note by Mr. Collier: “Rather more than the details, I think. 
But I doubt if any responsible person either here or in Germany complains of the Posen 
frontier. L. C. March 4th’’] may have been open to question this can hardly be extended to 
the whole of the Polono-German frontier as determined by the Treaty of Versailles. However, 
sufficient unto the day; and the question will doubtless be forced upon our consideration, 
when a decent period has been allowed to elapse after the settlement of the Reparation 
question & the withdrawal of the troops from the Rhineland.’ 


No. 86 
Letter from Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Mr. Howard Smith 
[C 1450/299/18] 
Private BERLIN, February 22, 1929 


Dear Howard Smith, 
Your letter private and secret No. C. 1283/G of the 19th of February.' 


! Not printed. This letter transmitted to Sir H. Rumbold a note (not preserved in Foreign 
Office archives) on the aims of the German nationalists, and requested his observations. 
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It is quite true that the German industrialists are complaining of the 
burdens imposed upon them by the so-called Socialist legislation of the last 
ten years, and it is very probable that some sort of alliance or understanding 
exists between them, the Nationalists, the Stahlhelm and the Hugenberg 
press. I can well believe also that the hotheads among the several elements 
constituting this alliance believe that it may one day be possible to make a 
coup d’état and to reverse the Socialist legislation of the last ten years under 
the aegis of President Hindenburg. Were they, however, to make such an 
attempt, I much doubt whether the President would assume the rdéle they 
expect of him and I should think it certain that they would immediately be 
paralysed by the action of the trades unions and by the general strike which 
would result. I do not imagine, moreover, that any of the more responsible 
industrialists or Nationalists really believe that the German public are waver- 
ing in their support of the Social-Democrat parties, since nothing has trans- 
pired since the last elections to indicate that the decided swing to the Left 
which marked those elections has been followed by any backward tendency 
towards the Right. Recent debates and votes in the Reichstag would indicate 
to the contrary, and I should imagine that public opinion in Germany was 
to-day fully as Social-Democratic as it was in May last. It is true that Her- 
mann Miiller himself has lost some prestige owing to his uncertain attitude 
towards the cruiser question, but he still controls the party and the issue is 
less one of personalities than of Parliamentary majorities. 

I am, moreover, tempted to doubt the accuracy and judgment of your 
informant from certain minor points which he advances to strengthen his 
argument. He says, for instance, that the industrialists and Nationalists were 
consolidating their influence in the Ministry for Foreign Affairs. This, 
to-day, is utter rubbish. He says also that Végler and Kastl? are nominees 
of the reactionaries. The former is no more a nominee of the industrialists 
than is Mr Morgan and Dr Kastl is primarily a professor of economics who 
would be very startled if he heard that he was supposed to represent any 
sectional interest. Secondly, his account of the settlement of the Ruhr steel 
conflict is wholly inaccurate. It is true that after the industrialists had 
endeavoured to delay matters by appealing to the Courts the Government 
intervened and induced both sides to accept Severing as arbitrator. But it 
is as foolish to describe the latter as acting in the interests of big business as 
it would be to contend that Mr Snowden? was under the influence of the 
big London banks. The passage as it occurs in your report is somewhat 
vague, but I presume that the interpretation I have above put on it is the 
correct one. 

As always with such reports, it is impossible to express a serious opinion 


2 Dr. Ludwig Kastl, an alternate German member of the Committee of Experts on 
Reparations, was Secretary-General of the Federation of German Industries. He had 
formerly been head of the section of the German Ministry of Finance concerned with 
reparation payments. 

3 Mr. Philip Snowden, Member of Parliament for the Colne Valley, had been Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in 1924 in Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s administration. 
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upon them unless one knows exactly who is the author. It is possible, of 
course, that a crisis may arise in the Cabinet and that the Nationalists may 
profit by the resulting confusion to create some disturbance. I would not, 
indeed, be the least surprised if the undoubted similarity which exists 
between the views and intentions of the industrialists, the Nationalists and 
the reactionary patriotic associations were to tempt these people to make 
some sort of violent demonstration. But the whole tendency of the report 
which you sent me appears to me to falsify the proportions of the situation 
and to indicate either a desire for sensationalism or a complete ignorance of 
actual conditions in Germany to-day. 
Yours sincerely, 
Horace RumBo.p 


No. 87 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) and 
Sir O. Russell (The Hague) 


No. 44! Telegraphic [W 1642/1642 /4] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, February 25, 1929, 9 p.m. 


You will have seen disclosure published by Utrecht newspaper? purporting 
to give terms of Franco-Belgian military agreement of 19203 and of an alleged 
Anglo-Belgian agreement of 1927. 

So far as latter is concerned no such agreement exists, nor is there any 
understanding of any kind between British and Belgian general staffs. You 
may so answer any enquiries which may be made of you or spontaneously 
inform German (Netherlands) government should it appear desirable to you 
to do so. 


1 No. 44 to Berlin; No. 5 to The Hague. 

2 The reference was to the Utrechtsch Dagblad of February 23, 1929. 

3 Cf. First Series, Volume XII, No. 38, for the conclusion of the convention of September 
1920: see also Ch. de Visscher and F. Vanlangenhove, Documents Diplomatiques Belges 1920- 
1940 (Brussels, 1964), vol. i, chapter ITT. 

4 In The Hague despatch No. 72 of February 26, Mr. Stevenson, First Secretary in H.M. 
Legation, reported that he had that day addressed a note, as authorised, to the Netherland 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. When he delivered the note, Jonkheer Michiels, Director 
of Political Affairs in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, ‘pointed out that the ‘“‘Utrechtsch 
Dagblad’”’ was a prominent provincial journal and was favourably placed for obtaining 
information in regard to Belgium, as its foremost contributors had close relations with 
the Flemish Activist Movement. Consequently the Netherlands Government could not 
have dismissed the matter lightly, even if there had not been such an outcry in the press. 
They had accordingly issued instructions to their representatives in Paris and Brussels to 
inquire of the French and Belgian Governments whether such an agreement existed. They 
had not made any inquiry of His Majesty’s Government as the genuineness of the Interpre- 
tative Accord, in which Great Britain was concerned, obviously depended on that of the 
alleged Franco-Belgian Agreement itself.’ 
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No. 88 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received February 26, 9 p.m.) 


No. 25 Telegraphic [Telegrams 50/80] 
BERLIN, February 26, 1929, 8.3 p.m. 


My immediately preceding telegram.! 

I fear that forgeries in Utrecht newspaper may be believed here by oppo- 
nents of Locarno policy. It is already being suggested in perfectly responsible 
circles that our démenti does not cover possible conversations between British 
military attaché at Brussels and Belgian General Staff. ‘Morning Post’ 
statement has encouraged this view. I trust that any pronouncement which 
may be made in Parliament will be as unequivocal as possible and allow no 
opportunity for propagandists to explain away our denial. It must be 
remembered that Right and Left parties here will exploit incident as against 
Dr. Stresemann, and in this they will be assisted by industrialists and Hugen- 
berg press, who are anxious to create Dutch-Belgian tension in connexion 
with Scheldt negotiations. 


1 No. 89. These telegrams were despatched out of order. 


No. 89 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received February 26, 9 p.m.) 


No. 24 Telegraphic [Telegrams 50/80] 


BERLIN, February 26, 1929, 8.10 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 44.! 

In view of continued excitement here over disclosure published by Utrecht 
newspaper, I communicated contents of your telegram to Secretary of State 
to-day and said that I hoped he would appreciate categorical nature of 
denial of alleged Anglo-Belgian agreement of 1927. He expressed gratitude 
for this communication and promised to give it utmost publicity. He hoped 
that telegram in evening paper to the effect that you would also probably 
make a statement on the subject in the House this week would turn out to 
be true. 

He said that German Government were bound to take matter seriously and 
would probably make enquiries in Paris and in Brussels. If disclosure in 
Dutch newspaper were a complete fabrication, it was very necessary to kill 
lie as quickly as possible. 


1 No. 87. 
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No. 90 


Record by Sir R. Lindsay of a conversation with M. de Fleurtau 
[C 1569/45/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, February 27, 1929 


The French Amb[assado]r called to-day & in accordance with instructions 
communicated the attached draft of an agreement for the establishment of 
a Commission de Conciliation et Constatation for the Demilitarized Zone of 
the Rhineland.' He said that it had been communicated to Berlin, or would 
be so communicated immediately. 

I made no observation on the draft beyond remarking that nothing was 
said as to the duration of the Commission’s existence. 

M. de Fleuriau’s only remark of interest about the scheme was that in the 
first draft an attempt had been made to establish a Commission of three only, 
the French Minister at Luxemburg or some such person, plus a similar 
German, plus a third person; but this had been dropped because it had been 
felt necessary to include the others also. 


R. CG. L. 


ANNEX TO No. go 
Papers' communicated by the French Ambassador, February 27, 1929 


le 25 février 1929 

Le Conseil de la Société des Nations, dans la résolution qu’il a adoptée 
le 11 décembre 1926,? a reconnu que les dispositions de l’article 213 du Traité 
de Versailles, créant le droit d’investigation, étaient applicables 4 la zone 
démilitarisée de Rhénanie: il suit de la que les réglements adoptés par le 
Conseil en vue d’assurer |’exercice éventuel du droit d’investigation s’appli- 
queront au cas ou le Conseil déciderait de faire procéder a une investigation 
en Rhénanie. D’autre part, le Traité de Locarno a expressément prévu 
intervention du Conseil de la Société des Nations dés qu’une des Puissances 
signataires lui signale qu’une contravention aux articles 42 et 43 du Traité 
de Versailles a été ou est commise; en l’absence d’une procédure particuliére 
que le traité n’a pas prévue, la constation de ces contraventions ne pourrait 
étre faite qu’en mettant en ceuvre une investigation. 

Ainsi, lorsque le régime d’occupation aura pris fin, et sans préjudice de 
l’action diplomatique, qui ne saurait s’exercer utilement et avec la rapidité 
nécessaire que dans des cas de trés minime importance, les Gouvernements 
intéressés a l’observation des articles 42 et 43 ne pourront intervenir, pour 
faire constater les violations dont ils se croiraient fondés a se plaindre, qu’en 
saisissant le Conseil. 

1 The draft agreement communicated by the French Ambassador dated February 25, 
1929, is not printed. It is printed in Documents Diplomatiques Belges 1920-1940, vol. ii, pp. 


576-7. 
2 See League of Nations Official Journal, February 1927, p. 162. 
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Le Traité de Locarno, qui n’a établi aucune procédure pratique pour la 
constatation des faits, n’a pas davantage prévu un réglement pratique du 
litige lui-méme. Alors que les conventions signées en méme temps que le 
pacte rhénan prévoient des procédures de conciliation pour le réglement des 
différends qui surgiraient soit entre la Belgique et l’Allemagne, soit entre la 
France et l’Allemagne, aucune procédure de conciliation n’est organisée 
pour le réglement des différends s’élevant 4 propos de la violation des articles 
42 et 43 du Traité de Versailles: dans tous les cas, et quelle que soit ?import- 
ance du litige, 11 faut aller directement devant le Conseil de la Société des 
Nations. 

On est en droit de penser que la situation ainsi décrite n’est pas trés 
favorable au réglement, dans une atmosphére de calme, de différends 
auxquels l’opinion publique, par la publicité méme que leur donneraient 
des débats devant le Conseil, serait amenée a prendre un intérét souvent 
disproportionné avec leur importance véritable. 

C’est pour parer a ces inconvénients que le Gouvernement frangais a été 
amené a proposer la création d’une Commission de Constatation et de Con- 
ciliation dont l’existence dispenserait dans bien des cas de recourir aux 
procédures prévues par les traités. 

Il ne s’agit a aucun degré d’établir un nouveau contréle. I] s’agit seule- 
ment, lorsqu’une difficulté surgit, de pouvoir: (1) faire sur place, s’il le faut, 
les constatations utiles; (2) confronter les points de vue et rechercher une 
solution. II faut, d’autre part, que ce travail puisse étre exécuté dans des 
conditions de discrétion qui évitent toute surexcitation de l’opinion publique, 
et qui constituent, par la rapidité avec laquelle 1] sera accompli, une garantie 
pour les Etats intéressés. 

L’organisation de cette commission serait a l’avantage de l’Allemagne 
aussi bien que des autres Puissances signataires du Traité de Locarno. Alors 
que, dans les commissions d’investigation,3 l’Allemagne n’est pas repré- 
sentée, au contraire, dans le nouvel organisme, elle se trouverait placée sur 
le méme pied que les autres Puissances locarniennes. Elle participerait dans 
les mémes conditions que ces Puissances aux discussions et au réglement des 
questions qui l’intéressent. Enfin, dans le cas de violation par une autre 
Puissance de la zone démilitarisée, l’Allemagne, en vue de l’application de 
Particle 4 du Traité de Locarno, pourrait faire fonctionner a son profit, dans 
les meilleures conditions, un organisme susceptible de procéder a des con- 
statations sur place: dans cette hypothése, les traités n’en ont prévu, a l’heure 
actuelle, aucun. 

C’est de ces considérations qu’on s’est inspiré. On s’est, en outre, efforcé, 
d’une part, de réduire au minimum lorganisme envisagé; d’autre part, de 
rattacher sa constitution au Conseil des [sic] Société des Nations. On a eu soin 


3 i.e. the commissions of investigation set up in accordance with the scheme for investiga- 
tion by the League of Nations into the execution of the military, naval and air clauses of the 
treaties of peace (notably article 213 of the Treaty of Versailles), which was approved by the 
Council on September 27, 1924: 2. op. cit., October 1924, pp. 1592-5 (for a text embodying 
certain amendments see League of Nations document C.729.1926.IX). 
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de marquer clairement que la commission n’aurait aucun pouvoir propre 
de décision et que toute partie intéressée serait libre de refuser la solution 
proposée et de porter l’affaire devant le Conseil de la Société des Nations 
dans les conditions prévues par les traités. 


No. 91 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir W. Tyrrell (Paris) 
No. 59 Telegraphic [C 1569/45/18] 
Immediate FOREIGN OFFICE, February 28, 1929, 1.5 p.m. 


French Ambassador has given me copy of a draft agreement for setting 
up proposed Commission de Constatation et de Conciliation, which has been 
communicated to Herr Stresemann. Inasmuch as Italy as well as Great 
Britain figure in this draft agreement as signatories and are to be represented 
on the proposed commission, I feel it to be highly important that Signor 
Mussolini should be kept informed of these proposals, especially in view of 
his well known claim to be consulted in all matters concerning the demili- 
tarised Rhineland. 

You should therefore express at once to M. Briand the hope that he will, 
if he has not already done so, show his draft agreement to Signor Mussolini 
in the same way as he has shown it to me.! 


1 Sir W. Tyrrell replied in Paris telegram No. 23 of February 28 that he had ascertained 
that the draft agreement had not been communicated to Signor Mussolini as Sir A. 
Chamberlain had only asked for its communication to Dr. Stresemann. On March 2 Sir W. 
Tyrrell further reported in Paris telegram No. 24 that ‘French Ambassador at Rome has 
to-day been instructed to communicate draft to Signor Mussolini, making it clear that it is 
intended only as a basis for discussion’. 


No. 92 


Record by Sir R. Lindsay of a conversation with the German Ambassador 
[W 1950/1642/4] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, February 28, 1929 


The German Ambassador called to-day with regard to the statements in 
the Dutch press relative to an Anglo-Belgian military understanding. He 
said that he himself from the first moment had believed these revelations to 
be entirely fictitious, and he felt quite positive that Dr. Stresemann had held 
the same opinion. At the same time the mere statement made in the press 
had caused considerable agitation in Germany, an agitation which enabled 
the opponents of Dr. Stresemann’s policy, rightly or wrongly, to attack him 
and thus put him in the position of having to defend the Locarno Treaties. 
He mentioned that the German Nationalists had tabled a resolution for the 
Reichstag requiring Dr. Stresemann to refrain from proceeding to Geneva 
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to attend the Council Meeting until this matter had been fully cleared up. 
Dr. Stresemann had therefore telegraphed to him, asking him to make repre- 
sentations here in order to ensure that any démenti issued by us on these 
Dutch allegations should be in the fullest and most categorical terms. 

I said to Herr Sthamer that we had foreseen agitation in Holland and in 
Germany, and the very day on which we had read the reports in the papers 
of what was being said, we had telegraphed to the Hague and to Berlin 
authorising denial of the allegations... We realised now that these first 
denials were not as full as they might be, and I referred him to the statement 
which had been made in the House of Commons yesterday by Mr. Locker- 
Lampson,? and asked him what more he could wish than that. 

Dr. Sthamer thereupon, with some apologies, pointed to the last sentence 
of this statement, in which it had been categorically stated that the British 
Attaché at Brussels had never even discussed this question, and pointed out 
that the German Nationalists would instantly fasten on this and ask whether 
discussions had not taken place between the British Military Attaché in Paris 
and the French military authorities. 

I replied that our démentt had indeed only dealt with allegations which 
had been made of conversations in Belgium, adding that it seemed to me 
quite impossible to make any statement sufficiently categorical to avert the 
carping criticisms which now seemed prevalent. I could, however, authorise 
him to assure Dr. Stresemann in the most categorical terms and for such use 
as he saw fit, that no conversations, using the word in the sense in which he 
was using it, had taken place between any British authority anywhere with 
any foreign authority. I expressed lively indignation, not at the enquiries 
which Dr. Sthamer was addressing to me, but at the state of affairs which 
made those enquiries necessary.3 R.G.L. 

1 See No. 87. 

2 For this statement by the Parliamentary Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
see Parl. Debs., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 225, cols. 1941-2. 

3 Sir H. Rumbold was informed of this conversation in Foreign Office despatch No. 323 
to Berlin of March 6. 


No. 93 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received March 4) 


No. 171 [W 1927/1642/4] 
BERLIN, February 28, 1929 
Sir, 

I have the honour to report that at an interview which I had with Dr 
Stresemann this morning I took the opportunity of handing him the text, 
as contained in your telegram No. 48,! of the answer which Mr Locker- 
Lampson had returned in the House on the 27th instant with regard to an 
alleged Anglo-Belgian military agreement of 1927. 

1 Not printed. For Mr. Locker-Lampson’s statement, cf. No. 92, note 2. 
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2. Dr Stresemann said that he was grateful for this communication which 
would be very useful to him in view of the reply which he would have to 
return in the Reichstag to a question on the subject. He said that he was 
particularly gratified by the final sentence of Mr Locker-Lampson’s state- 
ment that ‘no British Military Attaché at Brussels has on any occasion even 
discussed the question’. He added that nothing could be more explicit. 
I could see that he was entirely re-assured so far as England was concerned. 
He remarked, indeed, that he could not conceive that England could have 
made military arrangements involving participation in a possible future war 
on the continent. The idea was absurd. 

3. Dr Stresemann then showed me a telegram which he had received from 
the German Ambassador in Paris in which the latter had reported that 
M. Briand had described the alleged Franco-Belgian military agreement of 
September, 1927, as ‘forgé de toutes piéces’. As he said that he did not under- 
stand this expression, I explained what it meant, but as he went on to observe 
that military attachés seemed to think it their business to discuss preparations 
for future wars, I am not entirely re-assured that he does not suspect that 
some sort of arrangement ofa military nature has been made between France 
and Belgium. That 1s, however, only an impression. 

4. Tasked Dr Stresemann whether he had any idea as to the motive which 
had inspired the publication of this bogus agreement in the Utrecht paper. 
He replied that he had no idea and only wished he could find out. I sug- 
gested that the publication might be due either to a wish to make trouble 
between Belgium and Holland or to create a bad atmosphere for the Experts 
Committee now sitting in Paris in the sense of indisposing the Americans. 
Dr Stresemann said that, as a matter of fact, the Counsellor of the United 
States Embassy in conversation with an high official of the Wilhelmstrasse, 
had shown considerable excitement about the publication of these alleged 
military agreements, and had taken the line that Europe was incurable. 

5. I told Dr Stresemann that I had happened to meet the Netherlands 
Minister the day before yesterday at the Ministry for Foreign Affairs when 
I was going to make to Herr von Schubert the communication recorded in 
my telegram No. 243 of February 26th. I had told the Netherlands Minister, 
with whom I am on good terms and who seems a sensible man, that I was 
going to deny the existence of an alleged Anglo-Belgian military agreement.’ 
Count Limburg-Stirum had replied that he was glad to hear it. On my 
observing that a perusal of the text of the alleged military agreements was 
sufficient in my view to show that they were an obvious forgery, the Minister 
had replied very drily and curtly, ‘I wish I could think so’.4 

I have, &c., 
Horace RuMBOLD 

2 The German Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 3 No. 89. 

4 Sir H. Rumbold subsequently commented in Berlin despatch No. 193 of March 6: 
‘Apart from the bad faith and credulity of the German press on this occasion, the most 


disagreeable feature of the Utrecht incident is the evidence it gives of a high degree of 
nervousness and political tension in this country.’ 
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No. 94 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir W. Tyrrell (Paris) 
No. 563 [C 1508/173/3] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, March 2, 1929 
Sir, 

With reference to Mr. Wigram’s letter' to Mr. Sargent of January 28th 
last regarding the terms of the note to be addressed by the Ambassadors’ 
Conference to the League of Nations on the subject of the withdrawal of 
military control from Austria, I have to inform Your Excellency that there 
are several points in the draft letter as prepared by Monsieur Massigli which 
seem open to objection from the point of view of His Majesty’s Government. 

2. The first of these is the inclusion in paragraph 2 of the words ‘et en vue 
de l’application . . .2 du Traité de St. Germain’. His Majesty’s Government 
regard this phrase as little less than a veiled invitation to the Council of the 
League to undertake an immediate investigation into the state of Austrian 
disarmament. They consider that Austria has complied with the military 
clauses of the Treaty of St. Germain at least as fully as Hungary complied 
with those of the Treaty of Trianon, and that therefore there is nothing to 
justify the inclusion of this phrase in view of the fact that it did not appear 
in the note to the League dealing with Hungary. 

3. Secondly, the documentation quoted in paragraph 3 of the draft letter 
now includes under the sub-heading (f) correspondence between the Ambas- 
sadors’ Conference and the Austrian Government regarding the illicit impor- 
tation by the latter of two [three] armoured cars from Czechoslovakia. As 
you will be aware, this incident occurred after the withdrawal of the Organ 
of Liquidation from Vienna, and His Majesty’s Government therefore feel 
that there is no justification for including an account of it in the present 
letter or in the annex thereto. 

4. Thirdly, as regards the opening sentence of paragraph 7 of the letter and 
the annex thereto, His Majesty’s Government consider that it would be prefer- 
able to omit the third, fourth and sixth items in the latter. The manner in 
which these questions are presented in the annex does not, in the opinion of 
His Majesty’s Government, accord with the conclusions reached in the report of 
the Military Experts of September last.4 His Majesty’s Government, however, 
favour the retention of the item dealing with illegal associations, as they con- 
sider that such publicity may assist in strengthening the hand of the Austrian 


1 No. 61, 2 Punctuation as in original quotation: cf. No. 61, note 5. 

3 Paris telegram No. 31 of March 18 subsequently reported: ‘Italians insist on some 
reference to article 159 and against Hungarian precedent quote those of Bulgaria and 
Germany. ... In order to secure agreement on this tiresome little question would you 
accept following wording. ‘‘En conséquence et me référant a l’article 159 du traité de 
St. Germain j’ai l’honneur etc.”’’ 

In view of these precedents Foreign Office telegram No. 72 to Paris of March 19 informed 
Mr. Wigram that this wording was accepted. 

4 This report of September 10, 1928, is not printed: see Volume V, No. 275. 
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Government in their endeavours to secure the disarmament of these bodies, 
nor have they any objection to the enumeration of the subjects forming 
the first, fifth and seventh items in the annex, although they attach no 
importance to the two latter items.5 

5. His Majesty’s Government do not see any serious objection to the last 
sentence of paragraph 7 which calls the special attention of the Council to 
that section of the final report of the Organ of Liquidation which deals with 
the possibility of Austria’s re-armament, although they feel that its inclusion 
is scarcely necessary. 

6. When this matter comes up for discussion before the Ambassadors’ 
Conference I request you to put forward these considerations with a view to 
securing the redrafting of the letter in the sense desired by His Majesty’s 
Government. 

Iam, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State) 
C. Howarp SmirH 


S In the light of further explanations regarding the points made in paragraphs 3 and 4 
which Mr. Wigram gave in a letter of March 6 to Mr. Howard Smith, he was informed in a 
letter of March 12 from Mr. Howard Smith that he need not press for these omissions. 


No. 95 


Mr. Cable! (Danzig) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received March 8) 
No. 14 [N 1485/1251 /55] 

DANZIG, March 4, 1929 
Sir :— 
In my despatch No. 63? of the roth of August last I had the honour to 
report on the agreements come to between Poland and Danzig regarding the 
Westerplatte, the port d’attache and the railway tariff. Ever since then 
almost complete quiet has reigned in Danzig foreign politics, at least out- 
wardly, if one excepts the periodical digs at their opponents which appeared 
from time to time in the German (and no doubt in the Polish) nationalist 
organs. The High Commissioner of the League of Nations, in former years 
such a busy official engaged in settling disputes between the two parties, has 
latterly led a life of dignified idleness, devoting his mediatory activities to 
social functions, completely shelved by the parties in such negotiations as 
have taken place, e.g. those, now successfully concluded, regarding the 
assimilation of Danzig and Polish export syndicates for bacon and eggs, 
intended to standardise and raise the quality of those commodities for 
importation chiefly to United Kingdom. The Council of the League of 
Nations similarly has been spared. Instead of its agenda formerly containing 
at least one Danzig item at every meeting, several of these have been passed 
without any contentious matter being brought to Geneva from the Free 


1 H.M. Consul at Danzig. 2 Not printed. 
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City. It would be difficult indeed to imagine a greater change—and it is 
a change for the better—as compared with 1926, when I first became 
acquainted with Danzig affairs. In those days the politics of this district 
manifested themselves in a series of crises, and the onlooker—as well as the 
League of Nations—was asked to believe that the life and liberties of the 
peaceful citizens of the Free City were at stake if some immediate action were 
not taken. That hectic tone has now completely disappeared not merely 
from the press—with the exception of the nationalist organ ‘Danziger 
Allgemeine Zeitung’ which still sustains it unflaggingly—but from the con- 
versation of responsible officials on both sides and of the educated man in the 
street, whatever his politics. 

3. [sec] I am not suggesting that a fundamental or radical change has 
occurred in the aims, convictions or sentiments of the population of Danzig. 
In these they are, regardless of party, overwhelmingly unanimous in their 
German patriotism, their faith in German cultural ideals, their antagonism 
to Poland and—more vaguely perhaps than before, especially among the 
socialists—in their German irredentism. These matters are, however, in the 
nature of things either obvious, inevitable and permanent, as for instance 
their German language and mentality, or impossible of present realization or 
even accurate conception, as the future of the Free City, comprising its 
possible return to the Reich. Nor am I aware of any corresponding change 
in the basic aspirations of Poland. The visible improvement in the Danzig- 
Polish relations has come about by the adoption of methods characterized by 
a more moderate attitude on both sides. There has been of late a compara- 
tive absence of any measures on the part of Poland calculated to offend the 
ordinary Danzig citizen in such an obvious way as once the pillar boxes; and 
the Danzig Senate—including the President, whatever he may think or feel— 
have, no doubt thanks mainly to socialist and liberal influences, been 
studiously correct and even cordial in their attitude towards the local Polish 
authorities and such representatives, whether official, commercial or journal- 
istic, as have visited the Free City. 

4. That this improvement is superficial and relates to methods more than 
to aims and substance is clearly shown by the memorandum: published, it is 
said, at Geneva, and reproduced in extract both at Berlin and here—whether 
this memorandum is genuine or not, as it is undoubtedly well informed—and 
by an incident which occurred in connection with the recent visit to Danzig 
of the Polish Prime Minister. But I do not think that even this qualification 
deprives the change of a substantial value in relation to the stabilization of 
present conditions in this part of Europe. Whatever the outcome may be in 
thirty or fifty years’ time of the conflicting aspirations of the inhabitants of 
these and the surrounding parts, it is clearly in the interest of peace that 
present conditions should not be embittered or existing institutions ham- 
pered in their functioning by a deliberate aggravation from either side or 
both of such grievances as no doubt exist. With a venom, or blindness, or 
sheer stupidity unworthy of any cause, useless for whatever purpose, this has 

3 See paragraph 6 below. 
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only too often been the case in the past. That this additional difficulty should 
now seem to be disappearing is a relief, regardless of the vitality or direction 
of the currents underlying the outward calm. 

5. To all appearances Monsieur Bartel’s visit was a decided success. The 
speeches exchanged on the occasion, mutually communicated in advance, 
were frank, liberal and cordial, and they found a full-throated echo in the 
socialist press, repeated with less emphasis by the liberal, judiciously toned 
down in the national-liberal, reduced to complete silence, hostile by implica- 
tion, in the Roman-Catholic, and met, finally, by a counterblast of no uncer- 
tain tone or vigour in the nationalist organ, which also, alone of the local 
press, gave extracts of the Geneva memorandum. The usual round of enter- 
tainments, efficiently organized, took place and the usual visits were ex- 
changed. It was in connection with the latter that the incident referred to 
occurred, The Polish Commissioner General asked the doyen of the consular 
corps‘ to suggest to all his colleagues that they should meet Monsieur Bartel 
at the station on his arrival. All consuls except the French, who had instruc- 
tions to go to the station, and the Brazilian, who is also consul at Gdynia, 
pointed out that such conduct was entirely uncalled for, and the Senate, 
on being asked, requested us not to appear at the station. The argument 
underlying Monsieur Strasburger’s request was, as he told Herr Koch, that 
Danzig is not independent, that Poland manages its foreign affairs, that he, 
_ the Polish Commissioner General, was the authority who received Monsieur 
Bartel, that the Senate had nothing to do with the matter and that it was 
he, not the Senate, who should introduce us to Monsieur Bartel. He appar- 
ently quite lost his temper when told of our refusal and, telephoned to War- 
saw for instructions, but was apparently not upheld, and it was eventually 
decided that we should leave cards on Monsieur Bartel. When, however, 
President SahmS introduced us at the evening reception given by the Senate, 
Monsieur Strasburger mumbled something in Polish to Monsieur Bartel and 
then said in German (evidently the same thing) that the president of the 
council already knew all these gentlemen; seemingly intent on safeguarding 
thereby, even after the event, his right to introduce us, with its apparent 
political implications, on the strength of our cards which by that time had 
reached Monsieur Bartel. Such are, in certain circumstances, the cares of 
an otherwise hardworking, intelligent, reasonable and broadminded man 
like Monsieur Strasburger and such the pitfalls, happily ever rarer, of 
Danzig-Polish relations. The incident has not been referred to in the press 
and may only have been evidence of too much zeal on the part of an official 
anxious to score a point by surprise on the occasion of the visit of a chief 
possibly susceptible to flattery—I am not in a position to judge, having only 
met Monsieur Bartel at the various receptions—but the underlying argument 
and object are in the nature of a revelation to those who go strictly by official 
Polish declarations in regard to their intentions at Danzig. This attempt at 
treating Danzig as a Polish dependency becomes almost comic taken in 


4 Herr Koch, Danish Consul-General at Danzig. 
Ss Dr. Sahm was President of the Danzig Senate. 
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conjunction with the fact that Monsieur Bartel’s visit was hailed by the local 
press as formal proof of the recognition by Poland of Danzig as a separate 
state, a view also indicated in President Sahm’s specch. 

6. These aims are set out with every desirable clarity in the memorandum 
referred to, ascribed by the ‘Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung’ of Berlin to 
Monsieur Strasburger, by others to Monsieur Zalewski, his former second 
in command, as follows: 


(i) As the power of Germany grows, so will German political pressure on 
Poland increase for the purpose of regaining the corridor and the Free City 
of Danzig. Poland must try to counter this pressure by means of a policy, 
based on psychology and disguised in commercial trappings, calculated to 
lead the population of the corridor and Danzig to reject as disadvantageous 
to themselves German intentions for the revision of the relevant stipulations 
of the treaty of Versailles. 

(ii) While in the corridor the German element should be repressed, 1n the 
Free City every attack on German culture must be avoided for tactical 
reasons. 

(iii) Similarly every attempt must be avoided to injure the autonomy of the 
Free City politically or to incorporate Danzig in Poland. On the contrary, 
the apparent independence of the Free City secured by the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles must be underlined and supported by Poland most emphatically. 
(iv) While expressly disclaiming all political intentions, Poland must con- 
tinually emphasize the community of economic interests between Poland 
and Danzig. It must be pointed out that the commerce of Danzig, if it 
resolves to co-operate sincerely with Poland, serves its own interests in the 
best manner and has great possibilities for making profits. 

(v) Danzig commerce must be made financially interested in a union of 
Poland and Danzig by rendering as many firms as possible directly or 
indirectly dependent on Poland after the manner of the Danziger Werft 
(International Shipbuilding and Engineering Company, partly British 
owned, which is largely dependent on Polish orders; my note). Danzig 
firms should be induced to join Polish branch organizations, which in many 
cases in itself would result in a loosening of the ties with the German associa- 
tions. Briefly every way shall be good enough which takes the Danzig people 
to a position in which continued co-operation with Poland must seem more 
advantageous than a separation from the Polish source of profit by a re-union 
with Germany. 

(vi) Also by means of Polish credits must an attempt be made to make the 
Danzig commerce dependent on Poland. It would be especially desirable 
if Polish foreign trade could be brought to use Polish banks instead of the 
big German banks at Danzig. 

(vii) The Polish plans would be greatly assisted by a unification of the two 
currencies. If this is to be realized, the commerce of Danzig would have to 
prepare the way for the requisite steps. (The idea being that Danzig em- 
ployers of labour would be induced to accept the lower Polish valuta because 
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of the advantage accruing to them, viz. that all wages and salaries would 
then no longer need to be compared with those ruling in Germany, but with 
the considerably lower ones current in Poland. The Danzigers might be 
offered in exchange for sacrificing their own currency the diversion to Gdynia 
of all munitions transports. It is pointed out that the ‘neutrality’ of Danzig 
in case of war might be represented by the Danzig government as being more 
important than the retention of their own currency. In the case of war the 
gulf of Danzig could through suitable measures on the part of Polish armed 
forces be made a theatre of war practically from the start and it would not 
either be difficult to bring about attacks by the enemy on Danzig territory; 
the passage within brackets being from another part of the memorandum). 

(viii) The Danzig press must be kept in such check that it dare not openly 
oppose the Polish policy. (It is not quite clear, nor is it explained in the 
extracts, how this would be carried out; my note). 

(ix) Attacks by Polish newspapers, arising out of differences in home politics, 
against the officials charged with the carrying out of the Polish policy 
regarding Danzig must be prevented without fail. The slogan ‘more trade, 
less politics’ is very well chosen as it coincides with the wishes of the Danzig 
commerce. It would therefore be fatal if this slogan were to become ineffec- 
tive because the leading men were forced by Polish attacks to show their 
hands to Danzig. 

(x) Every conservative government in Danzig must be opposed. Every liberal 
government in Danzig should be treated with marked good will as soon as it 
has assumed power, in order that it may have tangible proof to show the 
Danzig population of the wisdom of the policy of conciliation and the folly 
of a nationalistic tendency. 

(xi) The party strife of Danzig home politics should be used adroitly to 
divert attention from Poland and concentrate it on domestic disputes. The 
civil service and the finances especially provide ample opportunities for this. 
(In this connection another part of the memorandum says that all important 
attacks on the part of Poland must be timed so as to follow immediately 
upon not only ample preparation in Geneva, London, Paris and Rome, but 
upon some tangible success achieved by a liberal government at Danzig 
under the aegis of the policy of conciliation.) 

(xii) In this manner every year that passes will link Danzig by its commercial 
interests more closely to Poland and make its population less inclined to 
return to Germany. A Danzig citizen, who profits by the relations of Poland 
and Danzig, will not wish to return to Germany. 


If the worst should happen, and a plebiscite in Danzig prove unavoidable, 
then the question to be posed should in no circumstances be ‘Germany or 
Poland’; only ‘Free City of Danzig or German provincial town’ might lead 
to a decision against Germany. The memorandum states that Germany 
is unwilling to guarantee the West frontier of Poland and that the latter 
must therefore obtain other guarantees. Time favours Poland commercially. 
Already in ten years’ time a plebiscite in the corridor would hold no terrors 
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for Poland. The Germans in Danzig must be assured that Poland pursues 
no policy of erosion. Danzig should be treated differently from the Germans 
in Pomerellia. In this manner one could drive a wedge into the hitherto 
united front of the Germans at Danzig. 

7. If this ‘memorandum’ is not a forgery, it almost deserves to be one, by 
its tone. The Polish denial which I have seen in the press is perhaps not quite 
unambiguous. It 1s, however, not necessary, although it might be interesting, 
to know whether the memorandum 1s a forgery or not. On internal evidence 
I incline to the view that it is not the work of Monsieur Strasburger himself. 
The main thing is that it not unfairly represents the Polish policy as seen and 
heard outside official documents or speeches. 

8. The first point is one of considerable speculative interest. It cannot be 
denied that the Germans are hoping to turn their present humiliation to 
eventual profit by becoming so indebted to America—which advances the 
wherewithal to pay the war debts—that the United States must have the 
strongest possible interest in preserving a prosperous Germany. The latter 
would utilize this almost involuntary American support for bringing such 
pressure to bear on her neighbours that these could not refuse her seemingly 
reasonable demands. Besides this external support it would be fair to assume 
an economically very powerful Germany, say in thirty years’ time. As against 
such a picture the Poles must be optimistic indeed if they hope for a similarly 
prosperous and powerful Poland at that date, although some, I believe, 
actually do—again American financial assistance. The policy outlined in 
the first point therefore becomes the obvious one, although the wording 
of the memorandum, here as elsewhere, has a needlessly Machiavellian 
touch. 

g. Similar considerations apply to points two and four. They are de- 
cidedlly [sc] moderate, and may well have been addressed time and again by 
some representative of Poland to impatient chauvinists at home. Point five 
omits to mention the Polish firms which are being founded at Danzig in ever 
growing numbers and actually constitutes an improvement on the present 
position in so far as it provides for co-operation with Danzig commercial 
circles, while at present in a number of branches all business is done direct 
between Poland and foreign countries without native Danzig middlemen. 
Polish credits for Danzig, mentioned in point six, are already operating in 
quite a different sense to that proposed. Of all deposits in Danzig banks 
about 46% are said to be foreign, and a large portion of these are doubtless 
Polish, constituting a modest flight of capital. 

10. The unification of the two currencies, referred to in point seven is, 
of course, closely connected with the attempt to acquire the majority of the 
shares in the Bank of Danzig, referred to in paragraph 3 of my despatch 
No. 58? of the 27th of July last. It is unquestionably a sore point for many 
Poles that Danzig has a par currency supported by the Bank of England and, 
above all, a currency of its own apart from Poland. 

11. The Danzig press, with the exception of the Polish government organ 
‘Baltische Presse’ is, of course, independent of Poland, and it is a little 
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difficult to conceive how it could be muzzled effectively except by agree- 
ment with the political parties, all of which would scarcely adopt such an 
attitude at the same time. 

12. Point nine reveals a very real grievance on the part of the local 
Polish representatives, who are constantly being attacked by the Polish 
chauvinist press for their too conciliatory attitude towards Danzig and for 
neglecting their own nationals resident in the Free City. 

13. The policy outlined in points 10 and 11 is the one actually and 
avowedly pursued by Monsieur Strasburger, and point 12 summarizes what 
must be the obvious aim of Poland in Danzig. 

14. During the visit of Monsieur Bartel I had various occasions of con- 
versing with officials of the Polish foreign Ministry who were members of 
his suite, and the policy which they declared to be the official Polish one was 
much as outlined in the memorandum without its sinister aspects. The 
Polish authorities are fully alive to the position in Danzig, and they disclaim 
every intention of offending the feelings of the local population, hoping that 
time will prove to be on their side. They are prepared to concentrate at 
Gdynia the traffic in bulky articles such as coal, scrap iron, ores, cement, for 
which Danzig merchants are not middlemen even at present, leaving the 
main part of the more valuable general trade to Danzig, which would be 
further favoured by a regulation of the Vistula. They will in exchange expect 
loyal co-operation on the part of the Free City in place of the stubborn 
animosity which led to the creation of Gdynia. They realize the difficulties 
represented by a nationalist bureaucracy at Danzig and by the nationalists 
generally, but they are content to leave these where they are and patiently 
strive to win the others over. The latter part of point 12 about the reluctance 
of a person to leave the fleshpots of Danzig is one to which apparently great 
importance is attached; and it is for instance made applicable to President 
Sahm, who is thought to pursue a policy of conciliation in order to retain his 
post which is a better one than he could expect to receive on returning to 
Germany. 

15. Monsieur Strasburger is away, and his principal councillor has little 
to add to what has been published either about the visit or the memorandum, 
beyond stating that Monsieur Bartel himself, the Warsaw authorities and the 
Polish authorities at Danzig were all pleased with the success of the visit. 
As regards the memorandum, Monsieur Lalicki said that no one in the Polish 
Commission General at Danzig had seen it, that the Warsaw authorities 
described it as a forgery, and that he did not think that Monsieur Zalewski 
(who is now a member of the Sejm) had written it ‘as he had nothing to do 
with Danzig affairs’, the latter, of course, an exaggeration to say the least of 
it, seeing that Monsieur Zalewski is a member, if not chairman, ofa committee 
of the Sejm studying Danzig and Gdynia questions. 

16. The President of the Senate stated that the visit had passed off to 
mutual satisfaction, that he had received an excellent impression of Monsieur 
Bartel, with whom he had long conversations, without, however, touching 
upon any specific Danzig question, limiting himself to give a ‘true’ picture 
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of the economic position of Danzig. Monsieur Bartel had seemed somewhat 
exhausted and pre-occupied presumably owing to the attacks in the Sejm. 

17. Dr. Sahm obviously regarded the memorandum as a genuine Polish 
product, possibly by Monsieur Zalewski, certainly by someone knowing 
Danzig affairs intimately. He specifically reserved his judgment, however, 
until he would see the full text. The reference in the memorandum to the 
policy of making Danzig commerce dependent on Poland had received an 
illustration in the recent regulations regarding the exportation of bacon. 
Poland fixed export duties from which only certain syndicates were exempted, 
and Danzig, subjected to the Polish duties, was left to say yes or suffer. In 
any case no official action would be taken by the Senate regarding the memo- 
randum (this had been urged by the nationalists). 

18. To sum up, the visit was an important and fitting sign of the improved 
relations between Danzig and Poland. Neither leopard may have changed 
Its spots perhaps, but the claws are withdrawn for the present, the touch of the 
paw is almost silken and the fangs displayed only the smile. 

19. I have this day addressed to His Majesty’s Minister at Warsaw a copy 
of this despatch, No. 1. 

I have, &c., 
Eric CABLE 


No. 96 


Sir W. Erskine (Warsaw) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Recewed March 11) 
No. 103 [W 1514/45/55] 


WARSAW, March 6, 1929 
Sir, 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your despatch no. 75! 
of January 30 in which you ask for my comments on the views expressed by 
the Department of Overseas Trade and the Board of Trade on certain 
suggestions for the development of trade between Poland and Great Britain. 

2. I would observe in the first place that there appears to be some mis- 
apprehension as to the nature of Mr. Leeper’s suggestions. As I read his 
despatch no. 425 of November 29 and his explanatory letters? he was think- 
ing not so much of encouraging British firms to take a more active hand in 
trade with Poland at the present moment as of interesting British financial 
houses in the investment of capital in this country with a view to increasing 
its productivity, purchasing power and standard of living and thereby 
promoting an increased demand for British goods in the future. 

3. I will now deal with some of the observations made by the Department 
of Overseas Trade on Mr. Leeper’s suggestions arranged under the same 
headings as in their letter :— 


a) It is possible that in some respects Mr. Leeper’s views as to the 
po | Pp Pp 


t No. 62. 2 See Volume V, Nos. 243-4 and 267. 
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economic situation and the suitability of Poland as a field for British enter- 
prise may err on the side of optimism. In estimating the prospects of a new 
and only partially developed country—because Poland can be legitimately 
regarded as such—there can obviously be no mathematical certainty as to 
the rate of progress, especially when it depends to a considerable extent on its 
political stability. On the other hand, if it is borne in mind that only ten 
years ago the conditions, both political and economic, were completely 
chaotic and that in that short time, in the face of immense difficulties, a quite 
well-organized modern state has been created out of nothing, it must I think 
be admitted that the progress made has been so remarkable as to justify a 
very large measure of optimism for the future. The outlook is I think quite 
as bright as in many countries in other parts of the world where British 
financiers have not hesitated to invest their money with successful results. 
Moreover Germany, who of all countries possesses the best knowledge of 
Poland, is investing money here, advancing long-term credits and selling 
goods on a five years credit basis. Mr. Dudley Ward, a director of the British 
Overseas Bank, who was here recently, informed me that he was quite satis- 
fied with the position, that his bank were doing good business and were 
only precluded from doing much more by the fact that they had already 
invested in this country a larger proportion of their capital than was quite 
legitimate in view of their commitments elsewhere. I consider in fact that the 
views expressed by the Department of Overseas Trade err so much on the 
side of pessimism as to give a quite unfair picture of the position. For 
instance, I cannot admit that the benefits now being derived from the 
increased coal exports and from the American stabilization loan are alto- 
gether ephemeral. The proceeds from the large exports of coal during the 
strike in England represent a permanent addition to the wealth of the 
country. To a large extent the same is true of the American stabilization 
loan, which is not finally repayable for thirty years. In the meantime it helps 
to increase the productive power of the country and will thus become a 
permanent asset. With regard to the harvests I do not think it can fairly be 
said that there has been a succession of good years. During the past three 
years the harvest can only be described as moderate. In each of these years 
it has been necessary to import corn, whereas in a good year there would 
be a surplus for export. It is, moreover, estimated that if the Polish Govern- 
ment succeed in obtaining in their commercial agreement with Germany 
the terms desired in regard to the export of cattle, meat, etc., it will be possible 
to increase exports by some 25%. 

As regards the unfavourable trade balance the explanation that it is 
mainly due to large purchases of agricultural and industrial machinery, of 
raw material and fertilizers seems to me logical and reasonable. These 
purchases are indispensable if the country is to progress, and it seems 
perfectly natural that the exports at their present rate should be 
insufficient to pay for them and that they must therefore be paid for by 
credit or foreign loans. I imagine that a similar situation must always arise 
in the case of a country which has just contracted a foreign loan in order to 
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put its house in order and to develop its resources. But, supposing it to be 
true, as may be the case, that the deficit cannot entirely be accounted for by 
this explanation and that the situation is not altogether healthy, it seems to 
me scarcely logical to object to such efforts as may be made to remedy it by 
reducing the importation of luxury articles and to regard them as a repre- 
hensible manifestation of ‘nationalist’ spirit. That these efforts should on a 
few occasions have taken the form of acts of violence committed against 
British property is, of course, most regrettable. I thought, however, that 
I had made it clear in my despatch no. 3813 of October 17 last that these 
incidents were no more than an ebullition of misdirected patriotism on the 
part of some schoolboys and students and were aimed impartially at foreign 
imports in general and not merely British imports. They had no more im- 
portance than any undergraduate ‘rag’ at Oxford such as often ends in the 
destruction of property, and there is no reason whatever to regard them as 
a serious indication of anti-British feeling whatever may have been said about 
it in. . .4 is notorious for its anti-Polish bias and occasionally descends to 
flagrant misrepresentations on the subject of this country. So long as it is 
maintained within legitimate bounds it seems to me that a campaign of ‘buy 
Polish’ is no more reprehensible than one of ‘buy British’. I do not moreover 
share the view expressed by the Board of Trade that the Polish Government 
have shown little evidence of good will towards our interests. The contingent 
of British goods for the year 1928/29 corresponded in most cases to those asked 
for by His Majesty’s Government, and the United Kingdom has not been 
treated less favourably than other countries. The Commercial Secretary to 
this Legation has received no complaints from British importers except in 
regard to motor cycles and boots, and it may therefore be taken that with 
these exceptions the contingents have proved sufficient for our trade. I admit 
that the Polish Government have shown a nationalistic tendency in shipping 
matters, but I believe no more so than have other countries, such as Germany, 
Italy or Jugoslavia. If moreover there had been more unanimity among 
British shipping companies and if they had in a larger measure followed the 
advice of the Mercantile Marine Department of the Board of Trade and of 
this Legation, their position would now have been stronger and they would 
have been able to resist the imposition of certain onerous conditions which 
have created a dangerous precedent for the future. 

It is true that the number of protested bills has recently shown a slight 
tendency to increase. This is, I believe, due to the increased tightness of 
money, but the volume of trade was much larger in 1928 than in the pre- 
vious year, and it is too soon to say whether the proportion between bills 
protested and bills presented for discount was higher. 

(b) I entirely share the view of the Department of Overseas Trade that 
direct and active propaganda would be both dangerous and useless. This is 
also the view expressed by Mr. Leeper in the last paragraph of his letters 


3 Not preserved in Foreign Office archives. 
4 A reference to a British source of opinion is here omitted. 
5 See Volume V, No. 267. 
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of December 6 to Sir Ronald Lindsay. All he suggested, as I understand 
it, was that the attention of a few business men might be directed towards 
the possibilities for investment offered by this country and that they should 
come and see for themselves. When he spoke of a meeting he had in mind 
a meeting between officials of the Foreign Office and Department of Over- 
seas Trade and not one attended by business men. But personally I have not 
much faith in even so limited a form of propaganda by a Government Depart- 
ment as that which Mr. Leeper had in view, sharing the opinion expressed 
by the Department of Overseas Trade in the last sentence of paragraph 5 of 
their memorandum. But this does not mean that they should refuse to express 
an opinion in regard to conditions in Poland when asked for it, or even that 
they should not, as they themselves suggest, sound the right note quietly in the 
course of their daily intercourse with business men specifically interested, and 
it is with this eventuality in view that I have dealt at such length with their 
criticisms in the hope of correcting what I regard as an unduly pessimistic 
view of the future prospects of this country. 

(c) As regards the suggestion that Poland is the right channel through 
which to enter a reconstituted Russia I agree that it is too soon to make 
definite plans for the future. At the same time I would point out that trade 
and industry in Poland are as a matter of fact being organized in a manner 
which takes account of the future Russian market and that Polish business 
men hope to play an important part in it owing to their intimate knowledge 
of Russia and their extensive pre-war connections. 

I have, &c., 
WILLIAM ERSKINE 


No. 97 


Letter from Sir H. Kennard! (Belgrade) to Sir R. Lindsay 


[C 1853/123/92] 

BELGRADE, March 6, 1929 

Dear Lindsay 
Prince Paul of Serbia,? who has just returned from the wedding of Prince 
Christopher at Palermo, stayed with the King of Italy on his way back and 
had a conversation of some interest with Mussolini of which he gave me the 
details yesterday. While he tells me that he told Graham‘ about this con- 
versation it may be worth while to give you the details which he gave me. 
Paul, who found Mussolini quite affable, began the conversation by pointing 
out that it was quite erroneous to suppose that the new régime here had any 


1 H.M. Minister at Belgrade. 

2 Prince Paul was first cousin to King Alexander of the Serb-Croat-Slovene State. 

3 Prince Christopher of Greece, an uncle of King George II of Greece, had married 
Princess Francoise de France. 

4 Sir R. Graham had reported this conversation in his private letter of February 22 to 
Sir A. Chamberlain: cf. No. 69, note 3. 
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bellicose intentions and that Zivkovié, whom he had known for 26 years, 
was essentially a ‘pacific’ general and above all things desired good relations 
with Italy. Mussolini expressed his satisfaction at these assurances and 
replied that he, on his side, also desired good relations with Yugoslavia. He 
could not himself go to war as Italy had 95 milliards’ of debt and, in any 
case, such a course would be unthinkable. 

(2) He then, however, burst out into a violent diatribe against France 
and said that the real crux of the situation was the bad relationship between 
Paris and Rome. France was blocking Italy everywhere, in Abyssinia, Tunis, 
Syria and wherever she could. She was the only power who had not approved 
the settlement of the Roman question and, while Italy and Great Britain had 
come to an understanding as regards Abyssinia,® she was unprepared to do 
so. Mussolini added that he thought that the S. C. S. Minister in Rome was 
a little too pessimistic and hoped that it might be possible to resume con- 
versations with him in the near future for the conclusion of a pact which 
might have some real value. Raki¢ has just returned to Rome from here and, 
while I have been unable to see him owing to ill health, Paul tells me that 
he will probably make another effort as regards the pact. 

(3) Paul further told me that I personally am regarded in Italy as extremely 
Italophobe, both in official and press circles. He had the impression that 
this was due to Bodrero, my late Italian colleague here, spreading all kinds 
of reports as to my anti-Italian activities here. I hope that it is not necessary 
to assure you that I have in no way an anti-Italian bias though I have felt 
it necessary to report on the vagaries of the Italian Legation and Italian 
policy generally when the occasion has occurred. I have just as good rela- 
tions with my Italian colleague, if not better, than with Dard.” I hope, how- 
ever, that if it is true that Bodrero has been acting in this way it may be 
realised that the statements of Bodrero, who always pretended to be a great 
friend of mine while here, are invariably unreliable and that I can in no way 
account for his hostility, if such exists, unless it may be that he thinks that 
I blocked his appointment to Tangier. 

(4) The French are making a big economic drive here and there are 
rumours of a two milliard French loan to this country, though I fail to see 
where they are going to raise the money. Should it materialise, it will 
undoubtedly irritate the Italians still further and it is unfortunate for these 
people that they should be a pawn in the rivalry between France and Italy 
just as they were in pre-war days between Russia and Austria. 

In the meantime the new régime here 1s doing fairly well and there is a 
distinct improvement in the general atmosphere. They are, I hope, coming 
to terms with Greece as regards the Salonika question; the Pirot conversa- 
tions® with the Bulgarians should have a good effect and there are signs that 


5 Of lire. 

6 See Cmd. 2680 of 1926, Notes exchanged between the United Kingdom and Italy respecting Lake 
Tsana, Rome, December 14/20, 1925; cf. Volume I, No. 223, note 6, and Volume IT, Appendix, 
. 936. 7 French Minister at Belgrade. 

8 Negotiations between Bulgaria and the Serb-Croat-Slovene State to draft frontier 
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they wish to settle all outstanding questions with Hungary. There is also a 
distinct détente in relations with Italy and I hear that measures are being 
taken to control the anti-Italian press in Slovenia and to dissolve the 
‘Orjuna’, the nationalist organisation which so frequently indulged in anti- 
Italian demonstrations. 
Yours ever, 
H. W. KENNARD 


regulations were held at Pirot, in the Serb-Croat-Slovene State, February 25 to March 17, 
1929. 


No. 98 


Letter from Sir W. Erskine (Warsaw) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
[F.0. 800/263] 


Private G Confidential WARSAW, March 7, 1929 


Dear Sir Austen, 

Now that you have offered me an Embassy elsewhere I feel that I can 
speak with greater freedom than before on the question of creating an 
Embassy at Warsaw and that it is even my duty to put before you certain 
points regarding our position here which would not be so clear to anyone 
not on the spot. 

Hitherto, while of opinion that the arguments in favour of this step were 
strong, I could not pretend that it was a matter of extreme importance or 
urgency. The present arrangement could be justified by the existence of 
the Franco-Polish alliance. But should Mussolini carry out his intention of 
making an Italian Embassy here—and I understand on the best authority that 
he has virtually decided to do so in the very near future—the case becomes 
entirely different. 

If we maintain our present attitude it is quite certain that it will be mis- 
understood by the Poles, who will simply refuse to believe that the reasons 
given them are more than a pretext or that a country which they regard as 
the second richest in the world is unable to afford the few hundred pounds 
a year which the change would entail. Not only will they be deeply affronted 
but, what is much more serious, they will regard it as a proof of our unfriend- 
liness, or at least of our indifference, to Poland and even of our sympathy with 
Germany’s attitude towards her. They will become convinced that France 
is the only power—as Italy does not count here for very much—on which 
they can rely for sympathy and support and will be forced into even greater 
subservience to her policy than in the past and this just when they have been 
showing distinct indications of wishing to adopt a more independent atti- 
tude. The desire to lessen their dependence on France is in fact one of their 
main reasons for wishing the other Great Powers also to be represented here 
by Ambassadors. 
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Moreover their resentment will certainly react most unfavourably on our 
commercial interests in this country, which are by no means inconsiderable 
and are increasing. For instance, the Poles have recently been distinctly 
conciliatory in meeting our views in regard to import contingents, and we 
must be prepared for a marked change of attitude in this respect. Kimens, 
our Commercial Secretary, with his long experience and intimate under- 
standing of the Polish mentality, feels very strongly on the matter in its 
bearing on our commercial interests. 

I fully appreciate the objections to making an Embassy here, but it seems 
to me that the objections to the opposite course are far weightier. Sooner 
or later we shall certainly be forced to take the step, and I venture to submit 
that it 1s wiser to take it now with a good grace—always assuming that the 
Italians do so—than to take it later when much irreparable harm may have 
been done. 

My fears as to the result of inaction on our part are not based on mere sur- 
mise. It is no longer a secret here that the Italians are about to appoint an 
Ambassador, and the fact that we are not doing so is also known and is to 
my knowledge being commented on most unfavourably. I may mention inci- 
dentally that a few days ago my German colleague tried to find out indirectly 
from this Legation what His Majesty’s Government intend to do in view of 
the Italian decision and gave his intermediary to understand that if we 
decide to appoint an Ambassador the German Government will at once 
follow suit. 

There is another point to which I feel I must draw your attention before 
definitely accepting the Rio Embassy. If at the very moment when the 
Italians are creating an Embassy here I leave Warsaw for a post which, 
though obviously less important, is none the less an Embassy I fear that it 
will be taken by the Poles as a clear demonstration, made in a manner rather 
humiliating to their pride, that we have definitely ruled out the idea of 
appointing an Ambassador and that as such my departure will be regarded 
as aggravating the affront. 

I do not think that I have overstated the case or that I have allowed myself 
to be influenced by personal considerations. 

I admit that, short of an Embassy elsewhere in Europe, I should, as you 
suggest in your letter of February 19,' have preferred this solution of my own 
position in the Service. At the same time, in spite of the advantages of politi- 
cal interest, proximity to England and an agreeable local society, this post 
has the disadvantages of a detestable climate and exceedingly unattractive 
surroundings within a radius of several hundred miles of Warsaw. I should 
certainly prefer to go to Rio to remaining here indefinitely in the disagree- 
able political conditions which will result from the creation of an Italian 
Embassy.? 

Yours sincerely, 
WILLIAM ERSKINE 


¥ Untraced in Foreign Office archives. 
2 Sir A. Chamberlain replied on March 12 that there were ‘very great difficulties ... and 
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I do not see my way at present to take any fresh step. I cannot, however, altogether exclude 
the possibility that in the course of the next two or three months there may occur develop- 
ments in the general political situation in Europe which would render the creation of an 
Embassy at Warsaw not only easier than at present, but even expedient. . .’. 


No. 99 


Memorandum by Sir R. Lindsay 
[F.0. 800/263] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, March 8, 1929 


Sir Warren Fisher! and Sir Richard Hopkins? called to-day to talk about 
the memorandum: prepared by the Central Department on the subject of 
the connection between industry and high finance, and gave me some 
explanations as to their views on the subject of this memorandum. 

To begin with the last subject mentioned in the note, namely, the 2 per 
cent. tax on foreign issues, they said that the Treasury had for many years 
recognised that this stamp duty did have certain detrimental effects on the 
raising of loans, and on the whole they were of opinion that it should be 
repealed when possible. There were, however, at present two elements in the 
situation which made any repeal extremely difficult: first, that the Chancellor 
would have to find an equivalent amount of money by some other method 
of taxation, about £800,000, and second, that at the present moment there 
was apparently rather an excess of foreign lending being done in the City, 
and this 2 per cent. pro tanto checked this rather undesirable tendency. 

With regard to the discounting of bills of the German banks by the Midland 
Bank, he [sic] said that this was an abominable proceeding carried on by 
the latter, that it was recognised as such everywhere in the financial circles 
of London, but that the Midland Bank was wedded to the procedure and 
nothing would move them to give it up. 

Coming next to the main point, namely, the refusal of the City to attach 
as a rule any conditions to their loans, he said that this is a very great issue 
of which opposing opinions are taken by very great authorities on both sides, 
and that it amounts to all intents and purposes to the issue between protec- 
tion and free trade. The Treasury itself, departmentally and financially, 
were rather wedded to the free trade point of view, and the Banks of the 
City still more so, nor did they think that there was the smallest chance of 
inducing the City to change its practice. They themselves looked upon the 
matter quite objectively, and were perfectly prepared to admit that the more 
protectionist point of view might have a very great deal to be said for it, 
especially at the present moment when, as I pointed out, what is mainly 
wanted is orders for the British heavy industry, and orders to be given quickly. 
They said, however, that even this has its converse. What is wanted now is 


t Permanent Secretary to H.M. Treasury. 
2 Controller of Finance and Supply Services in H.M. Treasury. 
3 The annex to No. 74. 
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not so much a change of financial method, as a reorganisation of industrial 
methods, and this process is being slowly and very painfully carried on. 
Meanwhile they believed that any measures taken as a palliative to assist 
industry by artificial means, such as protection, safeguarding, or any unusual 
credit facilities afforded by the banks, would first and foremost have the effect 
of inducing our industrialists to postpone the reorganisation, in the hope that 
they would be able to carry on a little longer without undergoing these un- 
pleasant processes. 

Finally, they told me something about the course of events in connection 
with the Roumanian loan during the past year, and explained how the matter 
had gone astray. I rather gathered that the Governor of the Bank of England‘ 
had been ‘caught bending’ and that there had been nothing which he could 
do to avert the blow. 

I said that from the departmental point of view, what we would rather 
like would be that this broad question of the connection between finance and 
industry should be examined by some authoritative committee and some 
conclusive result elucidated. They said that there was no prospect of any 
such result being achieved; all that would happen would be that a terrific 
battle would be precipitated between the City and the industrialists. 

They referred to a proposal which I had mentioned to you,’ and which 
they knew of, to the effect that the Governor of the Bank should come and 
give us a lecture on this question in terms which our young men would be 
able to understand, and they said that the Governor would certainly be 
most happy to do this. They hope very much that they may be allowed to 
see you some time next week, when you have time, and talk to you about the 
whole question.® RCL 


4 Mr. Montagu Norman. 

Ss Sir A. Chamberlain to whom this memorandum was addressed. 

6 Sir A. Chamberlain minuted as follows on this: ‘I will certainly receive them, & at any 
rate until I have done so I will take no further steps about the memo. A. C. 11.3.’ No 
record of a conversation between Sir A. Chamberlain and Sir W. Fisher and Sir R. Hopkins 
has been traced in Foreign Office archives. Mr. Sargent stated in a minute of March 18 
that ‘the circulation of this memo [No. 74] as a Cabinet paper was stopped at the request of 
Sir Warren Fisher’. 


No. 100 
Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir W. Tyrrell (Paris) and 
Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) 
No. 646! [F.0. 408/53] 

FOREIGN OFFICE, March 11, 1929 
Sir, 

It may be convenient to your Excellency to know that nothing of con- 

sequence passed between M. Briand, Dr. Stresemann and myself during 

1 No. 646 to Paris; No. 353 to Berlin. 
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last week’s meeting at Geneva.?, Dr. Stresemann felt that until the experts 
reported it was inexpedient to continue the discussion begun last September 
and M. Briand had no desire to take any initiative at the present time. 


Iam, &c., 
AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 


2 For the minutes of the fifty-fourth session of the Council of the League of Nations held 
from March 4-9 see League of Nations Official Journal, April 1929. See also Cmd. 3314 of 
1929, League of Nations Fifty-Fourth Session of the Council. Report by the Right Hon. Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, K.G., M.P., British Delegate. 


No. 101 


Letter from Mr. Howard Smith to Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) 
No. C 1844/G. [C 1844/299/18] 


Secret FOREIGN OFFICE, March 11, 1929 


Dear Sir Horace, 

With reference to your private letter of February 22nd! about the alleged 
aims of certain nationalists and industrialists, I enclose a further note about 
German nationalist activities. 

The source of the reports in this note has no connexion with the source of 
the information contained in my letter No. C 1283/G of February 19th.? 
The following personal expression of opinion by the ‘source’ accompanied 
the reports :— 

‘Herr Hugenberg’s assistant, whose statements are quoted, has been in a 
very truculent mood of late, and it seems that Nationalists of this type, unless 
they are checked, are riding for a fall. In more sober Nationalist circles 
distinct pessimism appears to prevail, and it is evidently feared that the lead 
is getting into the hands of the old Kapp Putsch3 element.’ 

With reference to the previous report, contained in my letter of February 
1gth, I think it was perhaps not made quite clear that the views and state- 
ments quoted therein were not those of the actual informant. We understand 
that he merely reported what he heard his industrialist etc. friends say on 
the occasions on which he was present; and we are assured that there is no 
reason to suppose that he would deliberately distort what he heard. Assum- 
ing, therefore, that statements of this sort were made, the report served to 
show the extent to which such people, when they get together, indulge in 
vapourings and exaggerate the extent of their influence. 


C. Howarp SMITH 
t No. 86. 2 See No. 86, note 1. 


3 For correspondence regarding this attempt to overthrow the German Government in 
March 1920 see First Series, Volume IX, Chapter IT. 
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ENCLOSURE IN No. 101 


Copy 
Secret 


1. About the middle of February (see C 1283/G)? at a private conversa- 
tion one of Herr Hugenberg’s principal assistants made statements to the 
following effect: 


If a modification of the present ‘impossible’ Parliamentary system could 
not be achieved by constitutional means, i.e. by the ‘Volksbegehren’4 
demanded by the Stahlhelm, then a violent clash between Right and Left 
would be inevitable. 

More time, however, was needed for preparations. The support of 
the Reichswehr was essential to the successful establishment of a new 
Nationalist régime. In the Reichswehr a decided move to the Right had 
been noticeable during the last few months. This was due less to the 
activities of the Nationalists than to the attacks made on the Reichswehr 
by the Parties of the Left. Groener was losing his sympathies with 
democracy. However, it would take some time before a complete under- 
standing between the Nationalists and the Reichswehr could be reached. 

Great dissatisfaction was felt in Nationalist quarters with the attitude 
of von Hindenburg. ‘Der Mann hat vollkomen versagt.’5 The President 
was hypnotised by his conception of his duties to the present régime and 
refused to listen to any schemes for changing the Government by unconsti- 
tutional means. 


2. On the 19th February a meeting was held in Berlin of ex-officers em- 
ployed by Nationalist interests. This meeting was addressed by the same 
assistant to Herr Hugenberg, who is quoted in paragraph 1 above, and who, 
incidentally, had recently made visits to Austria, Bavaria, Upper Silesia, 
Schleswig-Holstein and Mecklenburg. This individual’s statement, accord- 
ing to one of those present, was to the following effect: 


In view of the imminence of the final ‘auseinandersetzung’® between 
Nationalist Germany and the Left, the activities of those present should be 
concentrated on persuading members of the various ‘nationaldenkende’? 
organisations to accept the leadership of the Stahlhelm. It was essential 
that all the organisations of the Right should be combined under one 
‘Spitzenverband’.8 The Stahlhelm was obviously predestined to fulfil this 
function. The membership of the Stahlhelm had reached 900,000 and 
was growing rapidly. 

The speaker and Seldte,? during their recent visit to Bavaria, had 
arrived at an agreement with Dr. Escherich, the leader of the newly 
founded Bavarian Heimatschutz,'° and with the ‘Oberland’ organisation. 
Both these Bavarian organisations had accepted the leadership of the 


4 i.e. referendum: cf. Volume V, No. 240. S’ The man has absolutely refused. 
6 Settlement. 7 Pro-nationalist. 8 Central organization. 
®° Founder and leader of the Stahlhelm. 10 Home guard. 
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Stahlhelm. A similar agreement was soon to be arrived at with the 
‘Deutschbanner’. Close co-operation in case of need had been arranged 
for with the leaders of the ‘Landschutz’ and the ‘Laendliche Reiter- 
vereine’.!! It was now essential to unite the following under the leadership 


of the Stahlhelm: 


Students Organisations. 

Regimental Unions. 

Catholic Organisations. (These were now regarded as a particularly 
promising field, owing to the friendly attitude adopted by the Holy 
See towards Fascismo.) 

Upper Silesian Landes Schuetzen Verband. 

Industrieschutz (sic). 

National Socialist Organisations. 


As regards the National Socialists, little progress had so far been made, 
owing to Hitler’s!? personal influence. Hitler had an exaggerated idea of 
his own importance and had so far refused to submit to a higher authority. 
Good relations with the National Socialists were essential in order to 
produce a united Bavarian front in favour of a Nationalist dictatorship. 

The Jungdeutsche Orden had steadily lost in importance and in 
membership. Propaganda should be directed towards inducing members 
of the Orden to leave their organisation and join the Stahlhelm, as there 
was little hope that the leaders of the Orden could be brought under the 
influence of the Stahlhelm. 


Notes: A Nationalist source has provided the following information con- 
cerning two of the organisations referred to in the foregoing paragraph: 


Deutschbanner: This organisation has absorbed a considerable number of 
the members of the disbanded Wiking Bund. E[h]rhardt!3 keeps in the 
background, and the leading spirit in the Deutschbanner is an ex-officer 
named Engelbrecht. 

Landschutz: The members are mostly sons of peasants. In some parts of 
Germany the Landschutz organisations are better equipped with arms 
than the Stahlhelm or other organisations. These arms were hidden on 
peasants’ properties immediately after the war, originally with a view to 


self-defence. 


g. Further in this connexion, towards the end of January last a German 
Nationalist who owns considerable property in Silesia said that, in his 
opinion, a violent clash between t[he]'4 Nationalists and the Left might be 
expected in the not dista[nt]'* future, and he was not optimistic regarding 
the chances of t[he]!+ Nationalists. The political agitation carried on by the 
Nationalist organisation in Silesia, he said, was assuming u[n-]'4 precedented 
11 Provincial riding clubs. 

12 Herr Adolf Hitler was leader of the German National Socialist Workers Party 
(N.S.D.A.P.). 

13 Leader of the Wiking Bund. 14 The text here is torn. 
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proportions, and the establishment of a National[?ist]'+ dictatorship was 
being openly advocated. He thought that th[e]'* unsatisfactory state of 
German agriculture, and the resultin[g]!* discontent among landowners and 
peasants, provided a fruitful field for this agitation. 

4. Fears of some sort ofa crisis arising during 1929 have also been expressed 
by landowners from other parts of Germany, assembled for the ‘Agrarian 
Week’ early in February. 


No. 102 


Memorandum by Sir A. Chamberlain: 
C.P. 79 (29) [WV 1258/55/38]* 


Secret FOREIGN OFFICE, March 12, 1929 


I circulate to my colleagues a secret memorandum on the situation in 
Russia. I request that it may be treated as strictly confidential. 
A. CG. 


ANNEX TO No. 102 


Memorandum by Mr. Villiers on the Situation in Russta 


(The Section on British and Foreign Investments has been supplied by the 
Department of Overseas Trade.) 


I.—THE INTERNAL POLITICAL SITUATION 


The outstanding features of the last six months are the shortage in the 
food supply, the internal dissensions in the Communist party, which have 
resulted in the formation of definite parties, and the great aggravation of the 
hostility between the towns and the country. The conflicting claims and 
demands of industry and agriculture are the crucial question in Russia 
to-day. 

In the early spring of 1928 it seemed that Stalin,? having crushed the 
Trotskian opposition, had been left supreme and unchallenged throughout 
the Union and in a position to carry out his policy of the ‘sovietisation’ of 
agriculture and the consequent oppression, not to say extermination, of the 
kulaki or well-to-do peasants. So widespread, however, was the discontent 
aroused in the country by the measures taken against the peasants that by 
the end of April there were already responsible officials who dared to raise 
their voices against the policy of the Government. 

In June, Frumkin, Vice-Commissar of Finance, addressed a letter to Stalin 
in which he warned him against the disastrous results of his policy, and by 
July the more moderate elements in the Communist party had succeeded in 


1 This memorandum was circulated to the Cabinet. 
2 Secretary-General of the Central Committee of the Communist party of the U.S.S.R. 
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forcing the Government to raise the purchase price of corn by some 15 per 
cent. to 20 per cent. Emboldened by this success, these elements gradually 
crystallised into a definite opposition, now known as the Right Divergence, 
whose existence was acknowledged at a meeting of the Central Committee 
of the Communist party towards the end of September last. On this occasion 
one member stated that mischievous tendencies were beginning to appear, 
even in the Central Committee itself, as certain members were becoming 
sceptical and were criticising the party policy which they themselves had 
laid down. These persons, said another member, were apparently becoming 
bourgeois Ministers, pursuing policies which not infrequently ran counter to 
the policy of the party. These remarks were taken as a warning to Rikov 
and Kalinin,? who, in the opinion of Stalin, were not only very pessimistic, 
but were indulging in attacks against his policy. 

Early in October the President of the Ogpu admitted the revival of anti- 
Soviet activities in the towns and villages. He attributed it to the formation 
of a new Opposition, which, while it included a heterogeneous mass of those 
dissatisfied with the Soviet power, had a criminal and anarchical basis. In 
support of this contention he cited the discovery of a secret explosives factory 
in Moscow. It was, he said, a movement savouring of pre-revolution com- 
munism. It was laying in stocks, not of the teachings of Lenin, Bukharin‘ or 
Trotsky, but of knives and revolvers, and it did not hesitate to preach 
pogroms and terrorism against the Communists. 

As the month of October progressed and the date for the elections to the 
local Soviet approached, the various disruptive tendencies within the party 
became more clearly defined. Rikov, Kalinin and KuibishevS were associated 
in the popular estimation with the Right Divergence and a policy of con- 
ciliation. Voroshilov and Piatnitski® represented the “Left’ tendency on the 
Central Committee, while Stalin, Ordzhonikidze and Mikoyan7 were the 
Centre. The Right Divergence is reported to have the sympathy of the whole 
of the administrative apparatus of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
with the exception of the Militant Communists and of the Ogpu, which has 
remained Left in its allegiance. 

Early in October Stalin, at the sitting of the Central Committee, openly 
accused Rikov and Kuibishev of being the founders of the Right Divergence. 
These two worthies hastened to dissociate themselves from the movement, 
and protested that they were only too ready to fight it. Stalin, however, was 


3 Respectively Presidents of the Council of People’s Commissars and of the All-Russian 
Central Executive Committee. 

4 Respectively President of the Council of People’s Commissars 1917-1924, and a leading 
member of the Political Burcau of the Central Committee of the Communist party of the 
U.S.S.R. (Politbureau) and of the Executive Committee of the Communist International 
(Comintern) who was editor of Pravda. 

S President of the Supreme Economic Council of the U.S.S.R. 

6 Respectively People’s Commissar for War and Marine, and a member of the Presidium 
and of the Secretariat of the Executive Committee of the Comintern. 

7 Repectively Chairman of the Central Control Committee of the Communist party of 
the U.S.S.R. and People’s Commissar for Foreign and Internal Trade. 
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not satisfied with these pious avowals, and he subsequently asked Rikov, 
Kalinin and Kuibishev point-blank whether they sympathised with the 
Right Divergence. If so, he said, they would have to declare their attitude 
at the forthcoming meeting of the Central Committee. The rank and file of 
the party, said Stalin, had received the impression that they—Rikov, 
Kalinin and Kuibishev—were opposed to the policy of industrialisation, and 
demanded a more conciliatory attitude towards the peasantry. Tomski,§ 
who was also present on this occasion, stated that the Right Divergence had 
appeared in the trades unions under the influence of rumours of war and 
of the food crisis; and on another occasion, about the middle of October, 
Unschlicht, Vice-Commissar for War, complained that the masses had lost 
interest in the defence of the country, and attributed this phenomenon to the 
growth of the Right Divergence. Towards the end of that month Kalinin 
and Rikov, at a meeting of the Soviet leaders, made penance for their flirta- 
tions with the Right. 

At the beginning of November the President of the Ogpu speaking on 
questions relating to the forthcoming eleventh anniversary celebrations, made 
some important statements regarding the two opposition movements. He 
evidently took the Right Opposition movement very seriously. It had, he 
said, made a breach in the party’s strength in Moscow. It was ‘expanding 
and winning new positions!’ He suggested at the same time that, in order to 
be free to combat the Right Divergence, the party should revise its attitude 
towards Trotsky. Conceivably, some form of agreement might be reached 
with him. 

Towards the end of November Stalin is reported to have made the most 
pessimistic speech which has ever come from him. In referring to the Right 
Opposition he even admitted the possibility of an overthrow of the present 
régime. 

After the full session of the party in November, at which Frumkin again 
criticised the Administration, it was decided at a meeting of the Politbureau 
to send him abroad to discuss the internal economic condition of the country 
in European financial circles, and at the same time to compel him to sign 
a statement that he was abandoning all work in support of the Opposition. 
Obviously he is being sent abroad on a mere pretext, in order that one more 
authoritative and dissentient voice may be removed. At the same time, the 
Soviet representatives abroad were instructed to publish a statement affirm- 
ing that the severe measures adopted towards the Kulaki would be aban- 
doned directly the local elections were past. 

During December reports from various sources indicated that the Right 
Divergence was making headway in the army, which was already inclined 
to favour a strong Nationalist rather than a Communist policy. 

In the last few weeks the Soviet authorities have been seized with an access 
of nervousness in regard to the Trotskian or Left Opposition. Till recently 
they have apparently been entirely preoccupied with the struggle against the 
Right, but suddenly the ‘Pravda’ of the 24th January published an article 


8 Chairman of the All-Russian Trade Unions’ Central Council. 
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which may be called an indictment of the Left Opposition. At the same time, 
there appeared at the back of the paper a casual announcement in small print 
that some fifty Trotskyists had been arrested for anti-Soviet activities and 
conspiracies. The Trotski party were able to print and issue a manifesto to 
the effect that ‘the economic situation in this country is going from bad to 
worse. Workers in the city are starving’; but it produced no effect. According 
to the latest reports, Trotsky is to be sent to Angora and confined in the 
Soviet Embassy there. The Riga correspondent of the “Times’ reported on 
the 3rd February that it had been “decided, owing to the failure of the Central 
Control Commission to cope with alien elements in the party, to subject the 
entire party to another general purge. ‘“‘Pravda” mentions 150,000 Com- 
munist officials as the approximate number for expulsion from the party 
during the impending “spring cleaning”’.’ 

The Nationalist tendencies in the various Soviet Republics are causing the 
Central Government considerable anxiety. At a meeting in Moscow early 
in August 1928, Menzhinsky, president of the Ogpu, dwelt on troublesome 
tendencies in the National Republics. The Ukrainian Communists had, he 
said, been raising the question of these republics having a share in the control 
of foreign policy. Demands were being made for the abolition of conscrip- 
tion and for the separation of national forces. There was also a movement 
for a rearrangement of the Central Asiatic Republics. 

As the rebellion in Afghanistan® developed, unrest in the Central Asiatic 
Republics increased. According to statements made during the early part of 
January last, the Ogpu believed that there was a conspiracy in the Central 
Asiatic Republics against Soviet control, and a more lenient attitude towards 
the mullahs and the tribal organisations was recommended. 

Early in October last, the nervousness of official Soviet circles in the 
Ukraine was manifested by numerous arrests of persons suspected of separa- 
tism, strict surveillance on railways and control of travellers, and increased 
activities on the part of the secret police. 

All the republics have introduced their own language in their institutions, 
and have, as far as possible, replaced Russians by their own people. The 
desire to be free in their internal affairs and to carry out as little as possible 
the directions given by the Central Government is common to all the repub- 
lics. In Georgia, all defence matters are in Georgian hands. The separatist 
movement is perhaps strongest in the Ukraine, and here the Central Govern- 
ment are in a quandary. They desire to encourage the Nationalist feeling 
as a bulwark against Poland, and at the same time they realise the danger 
which it involves to their own hegemony. 

Nearly all the republics are situated on the borders of Russia, and would 
therefore be the first to suffer from a war. Asa result they aspire to emancipa- 
tion from the foreign policy of Moscow. The more nationally minded of 
the Communists of the Ukraine are inclined to form into groups and seek 
rapprochement with similarly minded men in the other republics. Petrovski, 

9 A rebellion had broken out against King Amanullah in November 1928 which led to 
his abdication in January 1929 and to continuing civil war. 
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president of the All-Ukrainian Central Executive Committee, is reported to 
be secretly in sympathy with separatism. 

Anti-Soviet intrigues are being carried on by the Ukrainian émigrés, led 
by Liwicki, head of the National Committee of the Ukrainian Republic in 
Prague, who 1s alleged to have been working in close collaboration with the 
Poles and, in particular, with the Polish General Staff. The Poles have 
apparently until recently been subsidizing the Ukrainian movement, and, 
in addition, have been giving financial support to the independence move- 
ment of the Georgians, Azerbaijans and other Caucasian groups. The Polish 
plan has been to establish a strong Ukrainian group and the nucleus of a 
Ukrainian volunteer army, which would collaborate with the Poles in the 
Ukraine in the event of war with the Soviet Government. Latterly, however, 
the Poles appear to have discontinued, or to have modified, the support they 
have been giving to those émigrés. ‘This change in policy is attributed to the 
acceptance of the Litvinoff protocol. 


II.— THE FOREIGN POLITICAL SITUATION 


The foreign policy of the Soviet Government has not altered one jot or 
tittle. World revolution remains their avowed object, and their agents 
continue to foment agitation and unrest in every country, especially in Asia. 
Communist cells and centres are maintained everywhere abroad, and money 
seems always forthcoming to promote sedition. 

Resort to war as a last desperate gamble on the part of the Soviet Govern- 
ment cannot be dismissed as altogether impossible, suicidal though it would 
be. A well-informed neutral observer, discussing in December last the down- 
ward curve in every sphere of life in Russia, expressed the belief that it was 
the fixed plan of the Soviet Government to engage in a foreign war when they 
were convinced that their position was no longer tenable in Russia. He 
thought the most likely adversary to be chosen was Poland, since a war 
against that country was the only one which would raise any national feel- 
ing among the peasantry. The feeling throughout Russia was strong against 
Poland, and in the Ukraine, which would be of special importance in the 
campaign, this feeling was at its strongest. 

On the other hand, Major Kobylanski, who for the last five years has been 
Polish military attaché at Moscow, is disposed to think that Soviet military 
action against Poland and Roumania, which might have been possible up to 
the spring of 1928, is now most improbable. The army, which is composed 
chiefly of peasants, can no longer be absolutely relied on even for the main- 
tenance of internal order. A war would be unpopular and, with the sinking 
moral of the army, would have no chance of success. Communications in 
Russia have deteriorated to such an extent that the maintenance of a war 
would be difficult.!° 

There seems no doubt that early in June last the Soviet leaders decided 
that, in view of the difficult political and economic crisis which lay before 
them, it was not only unavoidable, but also desirable and practicable, that 

10 See Volume V, No. 266. 
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war should break out on the Western frontier in the near future. The armed 
conflict should be limited to their two most dangerous enemies, Poland and 
Roumania. There was, however, a marked division of opinion among the 
leaders as to the expediency of such a policy. Voroshiloff, the Commissar 
for War, was in the group favouring war as being the only means of averting 
calamity and finding escape from an impossible situation. The views of the 
war group seem to have prevailed to the extent that various important 
preparations for war were sanctioned. In October 1928, however, there was 
evidence to show that the influence of the ‘War Group’ had declined, and 
that the views of the ‘economists’—that there should be no resort to war until 
the Soviet Government had exhausted all possibilities of obtaining of credits 
from the United States of America, and elsewhere, and of consolidating the 
Soviet régime by peaceful means—had prevailed. Information received 
since then has pointed to the possibility of resort to war having become even 
more remote, if for no other reason than the unpreparedness and decline in 
efficiency of the Red Army. 

Stalin is said to consider it advisable to await the outcome of the forth- 
coming elections in Great Britain, in the hope that a Labour-Liberal combi- 
nation will sweep the country and adopt a policy, if not less antagonistic, 
at least not involving interference in Soviet affairs. Meanwhile, the Soviet 
Government have notified their willingness to accede to the Kellogg Peace 
Pact,!! and have further taken the initiative in proposing to the Polish and 
Lithuanian Governments the signature of a protocol bringing the pact into 
force before its ratification by all the Governments concerned. It appears 
that the Soviet proposal was actuated, in part at least, by genuine fear of an 
attack from the West. 


Itl.—THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


The economic, like the internal political, situation, is dominated by the 
conflict between industry and agriculture. Before the war Russia was pre- 
dominantly an agricultural State and her exports of agricultural produce 
went a long way towards paying for her imports of manufactured goods. 
To-day there is no exportable surplus of agricultural produce. The Soviet 
authorities have concentrated their efforts on the development of industry at 
the expense of agriculture. The conversion of Russia into a modern industrial 
State would be a task of wellnigh superhuman difficulty, even if undertaken 
with the aid of millions of foreign capital and the best brains, experience 
and energy available in Europe and America. Without these the experiment 
was bound to prove a failure. The towns are dangerously short of food; 
at the same time the villages are equally short of manufactured com- 
modities. It is a sidelight on the mentality of the rulers of Russia that, not- 
withstanding this state of affairs, potatoes are being exported from Russia 
to Finland, and Persia is being swamped with Russian cotton goods sold at 
less than cost price, in order to obtain foreign currency. Bread in Moscow 
costs about 3o per cent. more than in London, and 1s at the same time of 

11 See Jane Degras, of. cit., vol. 11, pp. 335-0. 
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vastly inferior quality. Industrial products of the poorest kind marketed in 
the villages cost at least 60 per cent. more than similar goods in the United 
Kingdom. At a moderate estimate the cost of living in Russia is 40 per cent. 
higher than in England, while even the most favoured of the industrial 
artisans receive wages equal to no more than 50 per cent. of the value of 
wages paid to similar artisans here. The authorities admit that during 1928 
prices increased by 16:5 per cent. for agricultural produce and by 2-5 per 
cent. for industrial products. In such private trade as exists the increase is 
far larger. Meanwhile the purchasing price of the chervonetz!? has dropped 
to about 40 per cent. of its face value. 

Stalin, the present ruler of Russia, is determined to transform the Union 
into a highly industrialised State at any cost, and with all possible speed. 
He realises that his strength lies in the towns and factories, his weakness in 
the villages. For that reason he is endeavouring to increase industrial pro- 
duction by artificial and intensive methods, and feels no reluctance in sacri- 
ficing his 140 million peasant foes to his 4 million industrial friends. Since 
1925 some 4,000 million roubles have been sunk in industry. According 
to figures published in the ‘Pravda’ of the 25th November—figures which 
should be accepted with some reserve—the output of the large State indus- 
tries has increased by 22 per cent., compared with last year, and the annual 
production of Soviet factories is about 35 per cent. greater than in 1914; 
but this represents a mere drop in the ocean of post-war requirements. 
Despite the vasts [sc] sums sunk in industry and the almost religious rever- 
ence with which high Soviet officials talk of ‘rationalisation,’ ‘efficiency’ and 
American methods, Soviet industry remains utterly inefficient. The authori- 
ties at their meetings do not disguise the true state of affairs, but unite in 
bewailing it. Decrees, resolutions and directives are poured forth, but the 
situation deteriorates steadily. The reasons are not far to seek. Technical 
engineers, chemists, foremen, and skilled workmen are almost entirely lack- 
ing. Add to this the deficiency of raw materials in many industries, the 
rampant peculation and corruption, the low level of output per man owing 
to underfeeding, the appalling social and housing conditions, and what the 
organ of the Trade Union Council described on the 1st August last as the 
‘menacing proportions of inebriety among the working classes’—the con- 
sumption of vodka has multiplied fifty times in the last four years—and the 
present state of Russian industry is not surprising. 

A few instances will suffice. M. Kuibishev, the supreme controller of 
Soviet industry, has himself called attention to the electric lamp industry, in 
which 25 million lamps are produced per annum by 2,000 workmen, while 
at the General Electric Company’s factories in the United States of America 
250 million lamps are produced per annum by the same number of workmen. 
Recently the same authority has admitted that foreign machinery is lying 
at factories waiting until foreign engineers can be got to assemble and work 
it; that it is beyond the powers of the best Soviet chemical engineers to run 
a plant for the manufacture of nitric acid, which has been bought in Germany 

12 The unit of notes issued by the Soviet State Bank. 
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and erected in Russia by an Italian; and that several new textile finishing 
factories will not work during 1928-29 because there are no goods for them 
to finish. A long decree of the Council of Labour and Defence recapitulates 
a formidable list of mistakes made in the erection of four large modern paper 
factories. A huge ultra-modern machine at one of these factories requires 
thirty-three highly skilled workers to run it at full capacity, and there are 
only five available, and these Germans. The case of the glass industry is 
particularly instructive. In 1924 a Russian commission bought in England 
for 200,000 roubles the patent rights of a machine which they subsequently 
discovered had already been bought for 550,000 roubles by Arcos (Limited),!3 
who ascertained two wecks after their purchase that the patent rights had 
expired in 1913. In the United States the commission bought two machines 
and patent rights for 900,000 roubles, and in April last, two years after their 
arrival, the machines were still lying unassembled. The output of the Sergief 
bottle factory, estimated at 20 million bottles from four machines at a cost 
of 4:6 kopeks per bottle, produced with two machines only 14 million bottles 
at a cost of 40-50 kopcks per bottle. Referring to this factory the Central 
Committee of Chemical Workers reported that there was neither sand, water 
nor fuel near the site chosen, and the actual construction had been badly 
done. The factory could not be worked without further large expenditure, 
and it would be better to write off the 2 million roubles expended on it and 
close it. The story is much the same with other glass factories. 

The condition of the flax industry is equally illuminating. Before the war 
Russia exported flax largely. Now the Moscow looms are carrying on with 
difficulty owing to the lack of raw material. The State is the sole purchaser 
of flax, and the price offered is very low. It pays the peasants better to grow 
cereals and dispose of them clandestinely than to grow flax, and they have 
consequently ceased flax cultivation. In vain the Soviet authorities increased 
their purchase price for flax by 22 per cent. They had hoped to obtain vast 
quantities of grain this autumn by flooding the villages with cheap textiles, 
but since the villages will not grow flax the plan has broken down. The 
vicious circle is complete. 

Another important factor in the industrial situation is the question of 
transport. Even before the war the vast areas of the Russian Empire pre- 
sented serious difficulties in this respect; and the deterioration of the railways 
during the war has not in any way been made good. Discipline is deplorable, 
drunkenness being very common and having led to serious accidents. More- 
over, the efforts of the authorities are concentrated on carrying food-stuffs 
from Siberia and distant parts of the country to the industrial centres in 
Central Russia. The factories must take their chance and do the best they can. 

In a statement which he made about the middle of January last, the 
Commissary for Railways showed that the railway transport system was 
deteriorating to a disastrous extent, and that the fundamental cause was lack 
of working capital, which made it impossible to fulfil the Commissariat’s 
programmes, as regards renewal and repair of engines and rolling-stock, 

13 All-Russian Cooperative Society Limited. 
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reconditioning of the lines, &c. In these respects the rot had gone so deep 
that, even if sufficient capital were now made available—and he hoped that 
money would be forthcoming from America and Germany—it would take 
ten years to put things right. Conditions were worst on the railways east of 
Moscow, and on those in the North Caucasus, Siberia and Central Asia. 
His department had to contend not only with a serious shortage of both 
higher and lower grade technicians, but also with administrative and labour 
troubles, and with underground agitation conducted by “Trotskyists and 
counter-revolutionaries.’ Evidently the state of the railways is no better 
than that of industry generally. 

Turning to agriculture, the decline in grain cultivation is a serious menace 
to Russia. A competent observer estimates the area devoted to grain at 
10 to 11 per cent. below the pre-war figure, while owing to the ‘collectivisa- 
tion’ of the farms, the yield per acre is much lower than before. The special 
acuteness of the food crisis this year is due, however, to a temporary pheno- 
menon, viz., the failure of the harvest in the Ukraine. There is probably 
enough grain in Soviet Russia to meet the requirements of the whole popula- 
tion, but the great bulk of it is in Siberia and the transport difficulties are 
enormous. Moreover, the peasant is fighting tooth and nail against giving 
up his grain to the Government food-stocking organisations, since he finds 
he can sell it privately at a much higher price. 

The plight of the peasant is but little, if any, better than that of the artisan. 
In October last Herr Paul Scheffer, the very able Moscow correspondent 
of the ‘Berliner Tageblatt,’ wrote as follows :— 


‘From 1926 onwards the pressure exerted by the State against the 
development of individual peasant farming became more and more 
noticeable. The Government showed more and more preference for com- 
bined farming, collective farms, Communist peasant combines and their 
like. The rich peasant was deprived more frequently of his political rights, 
more sharply taxed and placed more and more at a disadvantage by the 
State acting in its capacity as dealer and manufacturer in one. Last winter 
matters came to a head. The State thought that it discerned an attitude 
of passive resistance on the part of the peasants when it was gathering in 
the corn supplies. Compulsory measures were adopted. But all that was 
only a prologue. It is now having recourse to systematic measures in 
order to cope with the grave danger facing the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
thanks to the increase in the individualism of the peasant. 

‘I do not think that as much as a tractor or a threshing machine is sold 
to any individual peasant to-day. These are reserved for State farms or 
collective farms, the number of which has quadrupled of recent months 
owing to the influence or pressure of the authorities and the party. With 
what success? It is more instructive to speak of the difficulties first of all. 
The promoters of this gigantic scheme generally admit that the “Kom- 
binate”’ or combined farms produce less than the sum of the individual 
farms. I investigated many such ““Kombinate’’, but they failed to impress 
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me. I observed much poverty and much neglect. The will to work appears 
to be weak, nor is the incentive very great. Wages are generally distributed 
according to the number of days worked. Naturally those who do more 
work and yet earn the same money as their lazier colleagues remonstrate. 
Despite considerable personal experience, I would not express myself so 
unfavourably were it not that complaints regarding diminished intensity 
of work and diminished sense of responsibility in these ““Kombinaten”’ 
were general. Again and again the promoters of this policy bewail the 
fact that the “social sense”’ of the small peasant is deplorably low, and yet 
it is this social sense which is supposed to replace the driving force of 
personal gain and of independent existence in the case of millions of 
peasants in these grey Russian villages. 

‘A spirit of individualism still clings to these ““Kombinate,”’ which the 
authorities are trying to eradicate. At Odessa there is a “tractor-base,”’ 
to which the whole district is subordinated. Thirty per cent. of the harvest 
has to be surrendered in return for the use of the tractors, but the ‘‘base”’ 
tends to interfere more and more, regulates the whole of the work and 
endeavours at all costs to reach its goal, namely, to convert the private 
peasant into a “pure proletarian of the land.’ Where organisations of 
this kind on a large scale are considered possible, every method is employed 
to achieve success. In the Crimea, for instance, the peasant is given the 
choice of entering an organisation with a general levelling tendency or 
selling his farm and disappearing. Great haste is being displayed every- 
where, and the whole of peasant Russia to-day is the theatre of a huge 
Socialist experiment. Next year the “Kombinate”’ are only to be allowed 
to sell their corn to the State. In that way the Communist ring is to be 
gradually closed. 

‘Admittedly the whole action springs from political and not at all from 
economic grounds. As persuasion is useless, recourse has to be had to 
compulsion. The prosperous peasant must be forced to enter a communal 
organisation, and the necessary pressure is exerted through taxation. The 
rich peasant is hit by an “individual tax,” a tax which no doubt all Finance 
Ministers in the world will envy. This tax affects the presumed income and 
not the declared income, a fact which suffices to show that the taxation 
measures adopted in June were merely a weapon for undermining indivi- 
dualist enterprise and the possessions of the individuals in the village. 
They serve to drive the peasant into the ““Kombinate”’, in other words, into 
the Socialist paradise. The party exerts its influence on the application 
of the taxation weapon through the medium of “village correspondents,” 
who are appointed everywhere. Their work is dangerous, leading often to 
murder and homicide. 

“In Germany a hard-working peasant with three horses, two cows and 
sixteen desyatin'4 is not regarded as a social enemy, even if he may happen 
to have a Diesel motor. The ruined peasants to-day remember with 
bitterness the thanks showered upon them when they brought 1,000 poods!5 

14 Le, 43°2 acres. 1S i.e, approximately sixteen tons. 
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of corn to the State purchasing office. But since February taxation assess- 
ments have rained down upon them; one horse after the other has had to 
be sold at the ruinous prices now obtaining, and one field after another 
comes under the hammer. I was ina house lately where the peasant offered 
me a chair, with the remark that it was no longer his. He had his latest 
taxation assessment in his pocket. Failure to pay means imprisonment. 

‘The scheme is being successful. The rich peasants are offering “‘super- 
fluous land” to the commune, retaining 3 or 4 desyatin, and taking it with 
them if permitted into a ‘‘Kollchoss.”!6 A profound change is taking place 
so far as the land is concerned throughout Russia. The loss of national 
income thereby involved defies calculation, as does the effect of this 
socialisation of millions of efficient and independent farmers. Inestimable 
damage is being done to Russia by the annihilation of so much individual 
initiative and thrift. The State hopes to relieve itself of all future anxiety 
so far as the needs of the town and of export are concerned.’ 


Herr Scheffer, the writer of the above article, passed through Warsaw in 
December last. He told the German Minister there that every branch of 
life was disintegrating rapidly in Russia—political, economic and financial. 
Conditions were becoming worse from day to day. The corn collection cam- 
paign had failed completely, the peasants were becoming more aggressive 
towards the Government, risings were more frequent. So far the Government 
had no difficulty in putting them down by force, as the movements against 
them were not organised. The dearth of commodities and ready-made goods 
was assuming alarming proportions and there were no prospects of improve- 
ment, as local production was steadily diminishing. The future depended 
exclusively on the attitude of the army. So long as the Government could 
feed, clothe and satisfy the demands of the army in general, no change would 
appear possible. 

In connexion with this last remark of Herr Scheffer, the seriousness of the 
food crisis can be estimated by the fact that in December last the special 
conference appointed to ensure the food supply of the Red Army admitted 
the possibility of its being necessary to decrease the ration. The ordinary 
workers ‘must be given only that which is indispensable’—and to obtain this 
they have to wait in queues for hours. Food queues have become part of 
normal life in the big towns. 


IV.—BRITISH AND FOREIGN INVESTMENTS 


It will be convenient to discuss this question under the three headings of 
(I) British Concessions; (II) British and Foreign Credits; (III) General 
Conclusions. 

(1)—Bnittsh Concessions 
(a) Harriman Manganese Concession for Mining Manganese Ore in the Caucasus. 
The British interest in this concession amounted to only about 12 per cent., 
16 i.e. Kolkhoz, collective farm. 
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the remainder being American. The history of this concession will be found 
in a later section of this memorandum. 


(b) The Lena Goldfields Concession for Mining Gold and other Metals in the Urals 
and elsewhere. 

Owing to the existence of a large number of bearer shares, the British 
holding cannot be exactly ascertained, but on the strength of a verbal state- 
ment by one of the directors, it is known that the controlling interests are 
technically American. The position of the concession is understood to be 
less satisfactory than last year. 


(c) The Ayan Mining Corporation for Gold Mining in Eastern Siberia. 
(d) The Tetuthe Mining Corporation for Mining Lead and Zinc in Eastern Siberia. 


(e) The Indo-European Telegraph Company. 
The company has operated its concession undisturbed for the last 
seven years. 


(f) The formation, in conjunction with the Soviet authorities, of a mixed company 
by British shipping interests (Canadian Pacific Railway) for handling emigrant 


traffic. 


(g) The Morgan Crucible Company. 

This firm is in a special position. Its former works in Leningrad have not 
been nationalised and are understood to be still in operation, but not on a 
concession basis. 

Of the above concessions, only (6) and (e) are believed to be still in opera- 
tion. In the case of most of the others, the foreign interests have withdrawn 
for various reasons, principally owing to the impossibility of working the 
concession on the terms originally agreed upon with the Soviet authorities. 


(11) —British and Foreign Credits 
(1) British Credits. 

The amount of information at the disposal of the Department of Overseas 
Trade is naturally limited, and a complete survey of the commercial credits 
accorded by British firms to the Soviet Government since 1918 is impossible 
without an intimate knowledge of the private affairs of various firms. The 
following information of a general nature, which has been obtained from a 
reliable source, will no doubt convey some idea of the amount and extent 
of commercial credit enjoyed by the Soviet Government in this country 
during the past few years. 

Of the total value of orders placed during 1926-27 by Soviet trading 
organisations in the United Kingdom, some 43 per cent., or some £6,000,000, 
was on credit. This was stated to be an improvement over the preceding 
year, when the percentage of orders placed on credit was only 30 per cent. 
of the total value. 
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In the case of food-stuffs and raw materials, the credit duration varied 
between four and six months, but in the case of machinery was as high as 
two years. The principal classes of manufactured goods and the average 
credit granted were :— 


Agricultural machinery ; 9 months. 
Mining machinery ; : 14-9 months, 
Electric plant. . : . 233 months. 
Motors and motor cycles. . 12-15 months, 


No general statement for the year 1928 similar to the above can be fur- 
nished, but it is believed that in some specific cases, at any rate, there has 
been no diminution in the lengths of credit received by Soviet purchasing 
organs. There has, indeed, probably been an increase. 

The following specific instances where important British credits have been 
granted will be of interest :— 


(a2) A contract granted in 1925 to British textile firms for the supply of 
machinery to the value of between one and two million sterling. In 
this case the total period of credit was two years. This contract has 
been satisfactorily completed, and new contracts to the value of over 
£500,000 have been placed during the past few months. In one recent 
case the period of credit is said to be five years. 

(b) Contracts with British firms for the supply of plant to electrical power 
stations. These contracts have been operating over a period of years 
and very long credit is usually involved. The last contracts to the 
value of £250,000 placed in May last are stated by the firm concerned 
(Metropolitan Vickers) to have been placed on ‘comparatively long 
credit terms.’ This would probably mean at least three years. 

(c) Messrs. Babcock and Wilcox have been doing a more or less con- 
tinuous business in boiler plant with the Soviet Union on fairly long 
credit terms. 


Another type of contract, involving British credit, is that concerning the 
purchase of Russian produce. Soviet trading organs usually obtain consider- 
able advances prior to the shipment of the goods. The following are 
Instances :— 


(2) The Union Cold Storage, who have for a number of years been 
financing exports of butter, poultry, &c., from the Soviet Union. It 
is understood that this firm now works on a commission basis, but 
probably has considerable sums outstanding in the Soviet Union in 
connexion with poultry and live-stock. 

(6) The Russo-British Grain Export Company—a mixed company in 
which British interests are combined with Soviet for financing and 
handling the export of Soviet grain to the United Kingdom. 

(c) Within the past few weeks it has been reported in the press that an 
important contract has been signed between a number of leading 
British timber importers and the Soviet Government involving the 
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purchase of some £10 million of Russian timber during the coming 
season. The existence of the agreement has been definitely confirmed 
to the Department of Overseas Trade by one of the firms concerned. 
There is little doubt that the object of the deal is to facilitate the financ- 
ing of Soviet timber exports to the United Kingdom. 


As already indicated, it is impossible to give a detailed list of these con- 
tracts, of which there must be a considerable number, or even to state with 
certainty the actual amount involved in any particular contract. British 
firms do not usually approach the Department of Overseas Trade unless they 
meet with any difficulty in their contracts, and can hardly be expected to 
communicate the details of these contracts to the department unless specially 
requested to do so in confidence. 


(2) German Credits. 


The Russo-German Commercial Treaty of October 1925!7 laid down the 
principle of German export credits for Russia, but the financial details of the 
scheme were not formulated until nearly a year afterwards, so that it has 
really only been in operation about two years. 

Under the scheme, credits of two kinds, of a total value of 300 million 
marks (£15 million), could be granted, short-term credits of two years—a 
good proportion of these two years’ credits placed early in 1927 are shortly 
due for payment by the Soviet Government—and long-term credits of four 
years. In some cases payment does not commence till the third year. The 
German Reich guaranteed 35 per cent. of the risk, the Federal State in which 
the German exporter resided, 25 per cent. The exporter thus has to bear 
only the remaining 40 per cent. 

The results were at first very disappointing, partly because the volume of 
German exports to Russia did not increase to the extent expected, and partly 
because the Russians drove such hard bargains that the profits of the German 
exporters were reduced to a small margin. The credit agreement between the 
two Governments expired on the 31st March, 1927, and, according to the 
German press, not only was the total amount of the credit of 300 million 
marks used up, but the Soviet trade delegation 1n Berlin had placed orders 
for an additional 60 million marks. The statistics of German exports to the 
Soviet Union show an increase in 1927 and 1928 over previous years, but it 
is not possible to estimate what proportion of these exports was covered by the 
credit scheme. 

The treaty of 1925 proved unsatisfactory, especially in connexion with 
matters affecting the protection and movements of German nationals and 
their property in the Soviet Union, and negotiations were resumed in 1928 
between the two Governments with a view to clarifying and amplifying it. 

In reporting the progress of these negotiations, which were broken off 
during 1928 and not resumed till the autumn, His Majesty’s Ambassador at 


17 Part II of the Soviet-German treaty of friendship of October 12, 1925 (printed in 
British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 122, pp. 707-49), related to commercial matters. 
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Berlin stated on the 7th December, 1928,'8 that the German Government 
had little hope that their commercial relations would be materially improved. 
The results of the negotiations appear in a protocol signed on the aist 
December,'® but there is no mention of any new credits. His Majesty’s 
Ambassador in Berlin stated that it was not the intention of the Germans to 
give credits at present, but that towards the end of March 1929, when the 
short-term credits under the 300-million-mark scheme fall due, they might 
be induced to give new credits for the same amount, thus converting the 
original credit into a revolving one. 

Reports have appeared in the press of a ‘German Weck’ in Moscow, 
organised in January, to demonstrate the latest German technical develop- 
ments. This event coincided with the arrival in Moscow of the newly- 
appointed German Ambassador. No official information is available on this 
subject. 

The Department of Overseas Trade have been informed by a British 
official in close contact with responsible Soviet citizens in this country that 
there is a feeling in Russia to-day that far greater technical ability exists in 
Great Britain than 1s generally known, that the Soviet Government are 
aware of this, and that it is for this reason that they have from time to time 
sent over technical experts to this country for the purpose of scientific or 
industrial research. It is also understood that the Soviet Government were 
inclined to suspect German technicians of confusing the pursuit of technical 
knowledge with that of the commercial interests of their country, and for that 
reason the Soviet Government are apparently anxious that they shall not 
be driven to rely for technical advice upon Germany alone. 

German investors in the Mologa timber concession are estimated to have 
lost at least 20 million marks. There is little doubt that commercial and 
financial circles in Germany are coming to regret the infectious optimism of 
Count Brockdorff-Rantzau, the late German Ambassador in Moscow, and 
are growing disillusioned regarding the prospects of exploiting Russia. Herr 
von Kiihlmann,?”° for instance, who has special opportunity for watching the 
flow of German investments in Russian enterprise, recently informed a 
member of the staff of His Majesty’s Embassy in Berlin that even the most 
enthusiastic of Count Brockdorff-Rantzau’s ‘dupes’ were now withdrawing 
the sums which he had induced them to lend to Russian organisations. In 
many cases these loans had already disappeared into buildings and plant, 
and the Russians were manifesting great obstinacy and dishonesty in evading 
the payment of interest and the terms of contracts and concessions. Herr von 
Kiihlmann expressed the opinion that Germany and England would one 
day make great fortunes by co-operating on the Russian market, but he did 


18 In Berlin despatch No. 945, not printed. 

19 This protocol regarding enclosures supplementary to the treaty of October 12, 1925, is 
printed in L. Shapiro, Soviet Treaty Series (Washington, 1950), vol. i, pp. 376-80. 

20 Herr von Kiihlmann, who had been Counsellor in the German Embassy in London 
1909-14 and German Minister for Foreign Affairs 1917-18, was connected with the firm 
of Stumm. 
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not think that that day would arrive within the next fifteen years. Mean- 
while, such German magnates as had listened to the advice of Count Brock- 
dorff-Rantzau had badly burnt their fingers, and were feeling somewhat 
bitter on the subject. 


(3) American Credits. 


In spite of the claims of the Soviet press, there has been no grant of credits 
on a wide scale by American business firms. The Soviet trading organ in the 
the [stc] United States of America, corresponding to Arcos, has transacted a 
considerable amount of business, and the actual volume of Soviet purchases 
in the United States of Amcrica has been exceeded during the last two years 
only by those made in Germany. The usual terms of payment and the length 
of credit do not appear to have differed very largely from those accorded in 
the ordinary way of business by British firms, viz., a cash payment with the 
order and the remainder in bills due in three, six or nine months. Few cases 
have occurred where long credits similar to some of the specific cases quoted 
above have been accorded by American firms. The more recent and notable 
isolated instance is the case of the International General Electric Company. 
According to press reports, the contract involves the supply of electrical 
apparatus of between 5 and 10 million dollars in value, a cash payment of 
25 per cent. being made with the order; the remainder to be made in accept- 
ances, falling due periodically over a period of five years. It was also reported 
that the agreement incorporated a provision for the settlement, on completion 
of the contract, of the American company’s claims against the Soviet Govern- 
ment arising from acts of nationalisation. This contract has been hailed by 
the Soviet press as a most important step in Soviet relations with the United 
States of America. It is stated that the president of the State Bank of Moscow 
is shortly visiting the United States of America to persuade American firms 
to use their influence to induce the United States of America Government 
to withdraw their ban of the raising of Soviet loans in America. 

The facts are very different, and it seems doubtful whether this transaction 
can truly be called one of credit in a narrow sense. 

According to more critical press sources, the 75 per cent. credit referred to 
in the General Electric Company’s contract is to be secured as follows :— 


The guarantee of the State Bank endorsed by the National City Bank 
of New York. As a security for this guarantee, platinum to the value of 
25 per cent. of the amount and other precious metals to the value of 35 per 
cent. are to be deposited with the National City Bank, which also obtains 
a first mortgage on the Soviet Mercantile Fleet. Moreover, the National 
City Bank has received an undertaking (sc) that it will have a lien on all 
goods in the hands of Soviet trading organs in Europe, and in addition 
receives a sum of 3 million dollars on current account. 


The above terms, though unconfirmed from any official sources, appear 
not unlikely, and indicate the lengths to which the Soviet Government 
appear to be willing to go to secure the appearance of long credit from 
American sources. 
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The Harriman Concession, known as the Georgian Manganese Company, 
was obtained in 1925 by Mr. Harriman on condition that he spent 4 million 
dollars within five years—1 million on a loading elevator, 2 million on the 
railway from Chiatury, and 1 million on the works at Chiatury. The con- 
cession was to be paid for by a fixed payment in dollars per ton of ore 
exported. A minimum programme of production and export was laid down, 
and the concession was to run for twenty years. The company further had 
to lodge a deposit of 1 million dollars in a foreign bank and also pay to the 
State Bank an advance of 1 million dollars against future payments to the 
Government. 

Disputes occurred in 1925 and 1926, particularly over demands made 
through ‘Red’ trade unions and collective labour contracts. Several supple- 
mentary agreements were reached, but nothing better than a temporary 
improvement was achieved. Then the Soviet Government provoked a most 
serious conflict by unexpectedly importing [sc ? exporting] Ukrainian man- 
ganese from Nikopol and spoiling the Harriman group’s market abroad. 

In October 1928 Mr. Harriman’s company decided to clear out of Georgia 
owing to the impossibility of working the concession on a satisfactory basis. 
The Soviet Government are said to have given Mr. Harriman 3} million 
7 per cent. rouble debentures, to mature in fifteen years, but this does not 
amount to the total sum lost over the concession. 

The ‘Economic Survey’ of the Russian State Bank, in its issue of the 
7th November, 1928, argued that the failure of the Harriman Concession 
was due to the ‘high price’ policy which Mr. Harriman immediately pro- 
claimed, and which could only have been justified by the condition that 
no change was made in the supply of manganese ore to the world, and par- 
ticularly to the United States of America market. The first blow to Harri- 
man’s plans was the decision of the United States Government to protect 
the manganese industry, and the second blow was delivered by the extra- 
ordinarily rapid development of the manganese industry on the Gold Coast, 
as a result of Harriman’s ‘high price’ policy, which transformed the Gold 
Coast manganese mines into commercially profitable enterprises. The only 
solution, according to the State Bank, would have been to adopt the principle 
of low prices, but this would have entailed the immediate investment of 
large amounts of capital, which Harriman was either unable or unwilling 
to undertake. 

According to the ‘Daily Express’ of the 2nd February, negotiations are in 
progress between the Soviet Government, the Russo-Asiatic Consolidated 
and the Guggenheim and Harriman interests of America—the Russo-Asiatic 
Consolidated is the huge British concessionaire company, run by Mr. Leslie 
Urquhart, whose properties have been seized by the Soviet Government. 
The basis of the negotiations is said to be the restitution of the Russo- 
Asiatic properties and the settlement of their claim by the issue of Soviet 
Government bonds. If an agreement materialises, it will be an important 
step forward in the resumption of commercial relations between the three 
countries. 
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(111)—General Conclusions 


It will not be out of place to record the general views of the Department of 
Overseas Trade on the question of Anglo-Russian trade, since their most 
vivid impressions are largely based upon conversations with individual 
traders who seek their advice when contemplating credit transactions with 
the Soviet Union. 

It is clear, from a scrutiny of the classes of industry which have been most 
prone to grant credits to the Soviet Government, that it was just those classes 
who were most affected by the prevailing industrial depression who, in the 
end, granted the longest credits to the Soviet; needs must, when the devil 
drives. It is equally true that the Soviet Government have been impelled 
by their own internal economic position to demand credits, since immediate 
payment for large orders was impossible. 

In discussing the matter with representatives of British firms, the Depart- 
ment have always endeavoured to regard the matter entirely from a com- 
mercial point of view. They have rehearsed what may be called the standing 
arguments for and against giving credit, including the fact that no known 
case of repudiation of such credits on the part of the U.S.S.R. exists, and have 
only varied this advice in accordance with their information regarding the 
growing difficulties of the Soviet Union, in particular the adverse trade 
balance of the Union considered as a whole, which amounts to not less than 
an aggregate of over 300,000,000 roubles in the past four years. It has been 
apparent from these conversations that the hesitation and reluctance in 
granting credit to the Soviet Union was genuinely inspired by British firms’ 
own reflections upon the economic conditions prevailing therein and the 
results of the system of the monopoly of foreign trade, as well as by a genuine 
dislike of the ethical principle involved in the repudiation of debts. True, 
from time to time manufacturers have pressed the Department to extend the 
Export Credits Guarantee Scheme to the Soviet Union, but such requests 
have fallen off lately and commercial opinion seems rather to have swung 
round in favour of looking to the Soviet themselves rather than to the British 
Government to provide more tangible security in return for the credits 
asked. 

The following tables show British, German and American imports from 
and exports to Russia during the last few years :— 


Russian Exports British Exports 


to Great Britain. to Russia. 
In million £ (approximate). 
1920 ‘ ‘ ‘ . 334 17 
192! : : : : ‘ 24 34 
1922 ; ‘ ; ‘ ‘ 8 44 
1923s ‘ ; ; ; 94 44 
1924. : : , ‘ 20 II 
1925. : : ; ‘ 2543 194 
1926 : ; ‘ : ; 24 144 
1927. ‘ : : : 21 II 
1928 (January—November) . 20 44 
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German Exports 
to Russia. 


In million £ (approximate). 


1925s : ; ; : 12 

1926, : ; i : 13 

1927. : : ; : 16 

1928 (first 9 months) : ‘ 16 
Russian Exports 


to Germany. 
In million £ (approximate). 


1924. ; : ‘ : 6 24 

1926 ° ° ; ; ° ae (including bullion 

1927. tj ‘ , : ; 24 a 

1928 (first 9 months) : : 26 II 

Russian Exports U.S. Exports 

to U.S.A. to Russia. 
In million £ (approximate). 

1925 ; : : ‘ 3 19 

1926 lit, : ; : : 3 12 

1927. ; , : . 24 144 


The large increase over 1927 shown by the first nine months of 1928 is 
explained by the extensive import from Russia into Germany of bullion and 
specie, which in 1928 constitute about 45 per cent. of the total imports; as 
against 8 per cent. in 1927. ‘Visible’ imports fell from £22 million in 1927 
to £15 million in 1928. 


V.— GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


All the reports and information which have reached the Foreign Office 
during the last few months show a striking unanimity in regard to the marked 
deterioration which has taken place lately in every sphere of public and 
private life in Russia; and it is interesting to learn that the Bolsheviks them- 
selves date this rapid deterioration from the rupture of relations with this 
country. The villages are seething with discontent; open grumbling is heard 
in the towns, even amongst the textile workers of Moscow, once ‘the van- 
guard of the proletariat.’ In any country but Russia a revolution would 
be imminent—the population would not and could not endure their miseries. 
Competent observers, however, are united in thinking that the Soviet Govern- 
ment will weather the storm this time. There seems no possible alternative 
Government—probably even the towns and villages would join hands in 
repelling the Romanoffs and the émigrés. It is rumoured that the Red Army 
is not absolutely reliable, but there is no definite or convincing evidence to 
that effect; and so long as the Government can count on the army, any 
attempts at revolution would take the form of isolated and easily suppressed 
risings. The utmost apparently for which one can hope is a gradual swing 
to the right on the part of the present rulers of Russia. For the moment 
Stalin has triumphed; but it seems hardly credible that he will be able to 
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maintain his position and carry out his policy in the teeth of the formidable 
opposition which has arisen. —The Communist party is now so rent by 
internal dissension that the pure and undefiled doctrines of Lenin can no 
longer be preserved as a religion. The imperative need of foreign capital and 
foreign expert advice, if a complete breakdown of the machine is to be 
averted, may compel a change of head if not of heart. Meanwhile, nothing 
would delay a change so much as overtures from His Majesty’s Government 
and a resumption of diplomatic relations with this country.?! 

It would seem that the growth of the present ‘Right Opposition’ is prima- 
rily due to the force of economic pressure, and that the movement to the 
right will only continue so long as that pressure is felt and the Soviet leaders 
are compelled to avert calamity by their own unaided efforts. The grant of 
foreign credits would give the Soviet leaders a further breathing space, 
alleviate the pressure which is necessitating a return to normality, and would 
do little more than prolong the existence of the Communist régime and of a 
régime antagonistic to the givers. 

The Department of Overseas Trade record as their considered opinion 
that ‘the present moment is particularly inopportune for the manifestation 
by the business world of too much interest in the industrial situation of the 
Soviet Union, especially by the despatch of business missions to Russia. 
Information recently received from many different sources points irrefutably 
to the probability of a serious economic crisis occurring during the coming 
spring; a crisis, not perhaps sufficient to obtain sensational political results, 
but yet cogent enough to induce the Soviet Government sensibly to modify 
their attitude towards British commercial opinion, perhaps even to loosen, if 
not to cut, the bonds of the monopoly of foreign trade.’ 


February 21, 1929 G. H. Viturers 


21 On January 21 Sir A. Chamberlain had referred at a meeting of the Cabinet to 
‘Questions in Parliament which provided evidence of a movement in favour of a rapproche- 
ment with Russia [cf. Parl. Debs., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 223, cols. 2613-15 and 2988]... 
Putting aside for the moment the question of the payment of debts, Sir Austen Chamberlain’s 
line had been that before any change in our relations with Russia could take place we must 
be assured that practices of which we had complained had ceased. He was anxious to know, 
however, whether the Cabinet still felt that it was undesirable that we should renew 
relations with Russia? The Cabinet agreed that this was still their general attitude.’ 


No. 103 


Memorandum by Mr. Hoyer Millar: 
[W 2281 /1642/4] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, March 12, 1929 


On March ist the ‘Utrechtsch Daghlad’ followed up its previous dis- 
closures by publishing what purported to be the full text of the minutes of 


t A member of the Western Department of the Foreign Office. 
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a meeting in Brussels in September 1927 between the French and Belgian 
General Staffs. These minutes included the texts of the two documents 
already published—the Franco-Belgian agreement of 1920 and the ‘inter- 
pretation’ of 1927. The authenticity of this document, which purported to 
be signed by General Debeney for France? and General Galet and Comte de 
Broqueville for Belgium,3 was immediately denied by the French and Belgian 
Governments. In the meantime the German representatives at Paris and 
Brussels had been instructed to make enquiries of the French and Belgian 
Governments as to the genuineness of the documents first published by 
the ‘Utrechtsch Dagblad’, Herr von Hoesch appeared to be satisfied with 
Monsieur Briand’s denial but Herr Horstmann* had a somewhat stormy 
interview with Monsieur Hymans, who took strong objection to the German 
Government’s representations.’ ‘The German Ambassador in London made 
a similar démarche on February 28th, when he was assured that no conversa- 
tions of the nature in question had taken place between any British authority 
anywhere with any foreign authority. Simultaneously Herr Stresemann 
informed Sir Horace Rumbold that he was quite satisfied with the statement 
made in Parliament and was convinced that as far as His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were concerned the story was a complete fabrication.® 

The official denials of the authenticity of the documents are supported by 
the fact that on March and a Belgian, by name Albert Frank-Heine, was 
arrested at Brussels on his return from Holland on the charge of having forged 
the documents. From an interview which Frank-Heine gave to a Belgian 
journalist shortly before his arrest, and from the newspaper accounts of his 
examination by the Belgian authorities, it seems that he at once admitted that 
he had forged these papers. He said that he had been in touch with various 
German secret service organizations but that he had at the same time been 
acting for the Belgian ‘contre-espionage’ service. In order to mislead the 
Germans he had, with the approval of his Belgian superior officers, deli- 
berately forged all the documents now published in the ‘Utrechtsch Dag- 
blad’, having apparently no data to work on except his own imagination 
and various pre-war or non-confidential papers of the Belgian Ministry of 
War. These statements were repeated by the Belgian Prime Minister at the 
Chamber of Deputies on March 7th. In the meantime Frank-Heine has 
been provisionally released, and the head of the Belgian ‘contre-espionage’ 
service has been dismissed—facts which would appear to support Frank- 
Heine’s statement that in forging the documents he was deliberately trying 
to mislead the Germans and acting in the interests of the Belgians. However 
this may be, the important fact to note is that all the documents are asserted 
to be complete forgeries without any foundation whatever, an assertion 
which was repeated by Monsieur Jaspar in his statement reported above. 


2 Chief of the General Staff of the French Army. 

3 Respectively Chief of the General Staff of the Belgian Army and Belgian Minister for 
National Defence. 

4 German Minister at Brussels. 

S See Documents Diplomatiques Belges, vol. ii, p. 564. 6 See Nos. 92-3. 
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On the other hand the editorial staff of the “Times’ professes to have been 
convinced that, with the exception of insertions, bringing in Great Britain and 
Holland, the documents are completely authentic. This theory is to some 
extent borne out by information which we have received ourselves from a 
confidential source, and which is to the effect that the documents published 
in the Utrechtsch Dagblad were supplied by a Belgian soldier of Flemish 
extraction to certain persons in Holland (notably a certain van Beuningen, 
a prominent merchant of Rotterdam) who sympathise with the Flemish 
Activists and who are anxious to prevent the success of the Belgo-Dutch 
negotiations in regard to the 1839 treaties. These persons arranged for the 
publication of the documents in the ‘Utrechtsch Dagblad’. Now it is known 
that in 1927 the Flemish Activists in Belgium had an organization working 
which enabled them to obtain secret military information from the Belgian 
Government archives and that documents purporting to be a copy of the 
Franco-Belgian military agreement were supplied at this time by a Belgian 
deserter to the Hugenberg press in Germany. It is stated that these docu- 
ments obtained in 1927 are practically identical with those now published 
in the ‘Utrechtsch Dagblad’, except that they contain no reference whatever 
to British co-operation. It is hardly likely that two sets of documents produced 
at an interval of two years would be so similar if they had both been complete 
forgeries, and it is difficult not to infer that they must be either substantially 
genuine or at least based on some authentic foundation. We know that there 
is a Franco-Belgian military agreement of 1920, and the Belgian Minister 
of War has recently admitted to the Military Attaché at Brussels that there 
have been conversations between the French and Belgian General Staffs 
to draw up ‘plans which were proposed to be put into effect should certain 
contingencies arise’. In all the circumstances it seems therefore that although 
the French and Belgian Governments may have been justified in denouncing 
as forgeries the documents published in the ‘Utrechtsch Dagblad’ on account 
of the additions which have been made to them about British co-operation 
and other minor matters, there must have been a definite substratum of 
truth behind them.? 

F. R. Hover MILLAR 


7 Sir A. Chamberlain minuted as follows on this paper: “The Netherlands Govt., as it 
seems to me, come very badly out of the business. 

‘Not much better is the position of the Belgian Secret Service which apparently helped to 
forge this document in the hope that with a false sprat they would catch a real whale. Such 
things are done I suppose, but if they become known they do not enhance the reputation of 
the Govt. responsible for them. 

‘I add these observations. 

‘i) Briand who does not accord unlimited confidence to “les militaires’’ told me that he 
had had a moment’s fear that they had been guilty of some folly but had at once ascertained 
that there was no truth in the report & that there had been no agreement since that referred 
to in the published notes of 1920. 

‘ii) Von Schubert went about Geneva grumbling about the undisclosed terms of the 1920 
agreement. (a) Could a Govt. satisfy their obligations under the Covenant by merely 
publishing the notes without the agreement? (5) What was in the agreement? 

‘As to (a) I said our own practice was very strict i.e. on the side of fullest possible publicity 
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by registration with the League. As to (5) that the terms of the agreement if they leaked out 
would doubtless be found to be just as disagreeable as General Groener’s memo. on the need 
for the new cruiser [see No. 56, note 1]. 

‘iii) Stresemann said he was not afraid of secret agreements as what was “‘secret’’ always 
became known! 


‘A. C. 13.3’ 
No. 104 
Letter from Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Mr. Howard Smith 
[C 2225 /299/18] 
Secret BERLIN, March 19, 1929 


Dear Howard-Smith, 

Your secret letter No. C. 1844/G! of the 11th of March. 

The views expressed by Herr Hugenberg’s henchman are very similar to 
those held at present in Stahlhelm circles. The fact that for one reason or 
another the Chancellor has been unable to establish a majority government 
has led to all sorts of irresponsible talk about the establishment of a dictator- 
ship, ‘a final Auseinandersetzung between the Nationalists and the Left’, 
expiation of the crime of November 1918, etc., etc. 

Your informant may be correct in saying that the support of the Reichs- 
wehr is essential to the successful establishment of a new régime, but I cannot 
agree with him that there are any indications of a change in the views of 
the Reichswehr. To say that General Groener is losing his sympathies with 
democracy sounds exaggerated. After all Groener got his cruiser and his 
sympathies for democracy date back to a time when democracy was not very 
fashionable in the German army. The Reichswehr are well housed, well paid 
and well fed. Their officers are comfortably off and not overworked. There 
are no immediate or oppressive grievances which might drive them to engage 
in subversive adventures. The traditions of the German army do not include 
sedition. So far as the retired officers of the old army are concerned, their 
pensions are if anything more generous than they could expect from a new 
or nationalist régime. 

‘Movements to co-ordinate the patriotic associations’ have been on foot 
since the Revolution. To co-ordinate any two of them is a difficult task, and 
to unite them all under the Stahlhelm would be still more difficult. I can 
scarcely believe that ‘Bavarian organisations have accepted the leadership of 
the Stahlhelm’. The Bavarians are loyal to Rupprecht? as a nebulous candi- 
date for a dictatorship, while the Prussian Stahlhelm must at least offer the 
post to a Hohenzollern. 

This brings me to my chief consideration for rejecting your informant’s 
views. To establish a dictatorship one person is indispensable, namely a 
dictator. There is no candidate in sight, and there is certainly no Mussolini 
in Germany, nor is there anyone who can claim to be popular with the whole 
of the Nationalist party. Hugenberg is too good a business man to risk his 


1 No. 101. 2 The former Crown Prince of Bavaria. 
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fortune in a scheme of the kind. He is more anxious to increase his circula- 
tion by preaching cheap treason than risk it by practising heroics. 

On this question the Nationalists can speak for themselves. On the roth 
of March the ‘Kreuz Zeitung’ wrote as follows :— 


“To declare war on the present system is easier than to wage it. Loud 
talk alone will not suffice, and first of all we must put ourselves the question 
“Is there a really ardent desire for recovery, for alteration of the present 
system, among our people?” In the case of certain individuals and certain 
associations there certainly 1s. But once outside that circle we encounter 
disunion and lethargy. Apathy 1s the gravest obstacle of all, and it can 
only be overcome by an immense amount of agitation and propaganda. 
The mistake must not be made of telling the people that the whole situa- 
tion will be changed for the better at one blow as we did at the time of the 
election of our Hindenburg. It will need the continuous work of genera- 
tions to make good the mistakes made by the monarchy and the results of 
the November revolution.’ 


The newspaper goes on to say that the idea of discipline must be restored 
among the people before any leader can count on support or obedience in 
a country so disunited and so prone to disunion as modern Germany. 

I had a talk with General von Sceckt last Sunday} and alluded to the 
dissatisfaction of the Hugenberg press with the present state of affairs in 
Germany. I asked him outright whether he thought there was any chance 
of an attempted ‘Putsch’. 

He replied very categorically in the negative. He admitted that there was 
a good deal of dissatisfaction in Germany, but this, as he said, is a negative 
feeling and does not necessarily lead to positive action. The utmost he 
thought might happen would be the establishment of what he called an 
‘economic dictatorship’ which might be set up with the assent of Parliament 
and would deal with German finances and the economic system. I see that 
this is alluded to in the ‘Kreuz Zeitung’ as well as in a provincial paper which 
advocates the appointment for four years of a Finance Minister who would 
be free from party ties and only be responsible to the President. 


yours very sincerely, 
HorRAcE RUMBOLD 
3 March 17, 1929. 
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Sir A. Chamberlain to Earl Granville (Brussels) 
No. 229 [C 2084/45/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, March 20, 1929 
My Lord, 
The Belgian Ambassador called to-day before proceeding on short leave 
to Brussels. 
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He expressed some anxiety about the prospects of the Experts’ Committee 
and a fear lest the German Government should raise the question of evacua- 
tion inopportunely. 

I said that obviously the financial experts had nothing to do with evacua- 
tion, but I did not doubt that when their enquiry was finished, whether it 
led to agreement or not, the German Government would again raise the 
question of evacuation. He or I would do the same in their place and, as he 
already knew from my repeated declarations, His Majesty’s Government 
earnestly wished to bring the occupation to a close. 

The Ambassador then spoke of the very unpleasant impression produced 
in Belgium by the outburst of ill-will in the Netherlands which had followed 
on the publication of the forged military agreement in the Utrecht journal. 
I said that I found it hard to understand the attitude of the Netherlands 
Foreign Office in this matter which did not seem to me to show the wisdom 
which I should have expected from M. Beelaerts van Blokland. I added that 
I was sorry that members of the Belgian Secret Service should have been 
mixed up in the forgery. 

The Ambassador expressed his regret that the negotiations for a new treaty 
between Belgium and the Netherlands were making no progress, and his 
fear that nothing would now be done till after the elections in the Nether- 
lands and Belgium. He enquired whether I had heard anything on the 
subject recently. I told him that I had not, but that some little time ago, 
before M. van Swinderen’s' recent visit to The Hague, he had indicated 
to me that the Belgian proposals were not acceptable to the Netherlands 
Government in their present form, and that their presentation had been so 
long delayed that there was now no possibility of concluding the negotia- 
tions before the elections. 

Iam, &c., 
AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 


1 M. van Swinderen was Netherland Minister in London. 


No. 106 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received March 22) 
No. 217 [C 2109/670/18} 


BERLIN, March 20, 1929 

Sir, 
With reference to my despatch No. 997! of the 28th of December, 1928, 
I have the honour to transmit to you, herewith, translation of a note from 
the Ministry for Foreign Affairs in reply to the representations which I made 


1 See Volume V, No. 255, note 5. This despatch and enclosed note referred to the 
explosion at Hamburg on May 20, 1928, of a tank containing phosgene gas which belonged 
to the Stolzenberg chemical works: 2. op. cit., No. 59. 
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to them, in concert with my Belgian, French, Italian and Japanese colleagues, 
regarding the explosion of phosgene gas at Hamburg on the ist of June 
[sec], 1928. 

2. I also transmit a copy of a report? prepared by Commandant Durand, 
the French Military Expert, for the French Ambassador. 

3. In view of the fact that all the correspondence of the Inter-Allied 
Military Commission of Control relative to the German chemical and 
explosives industries was sent to Paris with the Final Report} and Archives 
in February, 1927, it is difficult from here to estimate the accuracy of the 
assertions made by the German Government in reply to the first question 
contained in the joint note under reference; and while it would, of course, 
be possible to demand documentary evidence of the resolutions alleged to 
have modified the original obligation to destroy all stores of gas belonging 
to the former German army, I question whether the case of the ex-allied 
Governments is strong enough to warrant such a course. 

4. It would also be possible for the Allied Military Committee of Versailles 
to question Lieutenant Colonel Muraour on this point. You will recall that 
the latter was Chicf Chemical Adviser to the Inter-Allied Military Commis- 
sion of Control for several years, had an intimate acquaintance with the 
German chemical and explosives industries, and was responsible to the 
President of the Armaments Sub-Commission as far as explosives and poison 
gases were concerned. I understand that shortly after the explosion at 
Hamburg he gave an interview to a representative of the press in which he 
stated that Herr Stoltzenberg had acquired the phosgene legitimately. It is 
conceivable, however, that if Lieutenant Colonel Muraour were invited to 
state his views to the Versailles Committee he might be persuaded to give an 
opinion in accordance with the official French attitude towards this question. 

5. In this connection it may be of interest to recall that the Inter-Allied 
Military Commission of Control caused the following quantities of poison 
gas to be destroyed. 


Kilogrammes : . 1,302,744 
Gallons 6,038? 
Bottles : 128,050 
Cylinders. 3,560 


and authorised the sale of 1,088 cylinders of poison gas. 

6. As regards the latter part of the German reply dealing with the firm of 
Stoltzenberg, there can be no doubt that an infraction has been committed. 
No firm in Germany has authorisation to manufacture poison gas, though 
three firms are authorised to manufacture a limited quantity of industrial 


2 Not printed. This report concluded: ‘Il n’y a aucune trace dans les archives de la 
Commission Militaire Interalliée de Controle qui sont entre mes mains d’une cession de 
phosgéne a la firme Stoltzenberg. I] est cependant possible que la Badische Anilin ait 
renoncé, par la suite, totalement ou partiellement au phosgéne en question et que, de ce fait, 
la Sous-Commission de l’Armement en ait cédé a Stoltzenberg.’ 

3 Commission Militaire Interalliée de Contréle en Allemagne, Rapport Final, Berlin, 
le 28 février 1927. 
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phosgene. The Stoltzenberg ‘instructional’ cases contained, I understand, 
twelve different samples of poison gas, which must have either been imported 
into, or manufactured in Germany in defiance of the War Material Law.‘ 
On the other hand the Ambassadors’ Conference have authorised gas masks 
for the German army, and it 1s necessary to test these masks periodically. 
The Inter-Allied Military Commission of Control in a letters of the 23rd of 
December, 1925, authorised workshops ‘for testing purposes’ with a limited 
equipment at Spandau, Cassel, Koenigsberg and Ingolstadt. There is no 
method, that I know of, for controlling the quantities of gas manufactured 
for testing purposes. 

7. There can be little doubt that poison gas is being manufactured in 
Germany, and that research is being carried out in various laboratories and 
a few factories. Apart from the evidence supplied by Communist speakers 
in the Reichstag, two incidents in recent years tend to bear this out, namely 
the Hamburg phosgene explosion under discussion and the fatal accident of 
the 5th of October in the Farben Industrie factory at Offenbach. But in 
neither of these cases does the evidence appear to be sufficiently clear to 
convict the German Government definitely of a deliberate infraction of their 
undertakings.® 

I have, &c., 
Horace RuMBOLD 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 106 


Note from the German Ministry of Foreign Affairs to H.M. Embassy (Berlin) 
IT F409 
Translation BERLIN, February 28, 1929 


The Ministry for Foreign Affairs present their compliments to His Britan- 
nic Majesty’s Embassy and, with reference to their note No. 471' of the 28th 
of December, 1928, regarding the firm of Stoltzenberg, have the honour to 
make the following communication :— 

1. The view that the German Government was obliged to destroy all 
stores of gas belonging to the former German Army cannot be considered 
as correct. The obligation arising out of Article 169 of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles was modified in the years following the conclusion of peace by resolu- 
tions made by the competent Inter-Allied Authorities for the execution and 


4 Of July 27, 1927. An English translation of this law is printed in The Board of Trade 
Journal, May 17, 1928, pp. 637-8. 

S$ Cf. Commission Militaire Interalliée de Contrdle en Allemagne, op. cit., pp. 338-9. 

6 In transmitting a copy of this despatch to the War Office a letter of April 2 from the 
Foreign Office stated that ‘it appears useless in face of the arguments adduced in the German 
note, to proceed further with the matter, at any rate pending either the issue of the enquiry 
which, it appears, is still being conducted into the commercial activities of the firm of 
Stolzenberg, or the submission of any fresh proposals as to action on the part of the French 
authorities. In either event it will be possible to reconsider the whole question in the light of 
such fuller or more detailed evidence in connexion with the authorisations granted by the 
ex-allied authorities to sell gases etc., which may by then have become available.’ The War 
Office expressed their agreement in a letter of April 9 to the Foreign Office. 
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the superintending of German disarmament. As a result of these resolutions 
a part of the stores dating from the war period which could be used for com- 
mercial purposes was exempted from destruction and freed for commercial 
utilisation in peace time. In this way, as was briefly mentioned in the 
announcement made by Wolff’s Bureau regarding the phosgene gas disaster 
at Hamburg on the ist of June, 1928, quantities of chemical products of 
various sorts, including also war gas products, among these phosgene, were 
eliminated from the stores destined for destruction and transferred to the 
open market. Their disposal was settled as a result of negotiations between 
the competent local Inter-Allied and German authorities. 

II. As regards the question of the sale by the firm of Stoltzenberg of 
chemical products destined for warlike purposes, attention is called to the 
following :— 

The German Government learned last year that the firm of Stoltzenberg 
was offering such products for sale in a Spanish technical magazine. 
Enquiries which were thereupon made showed that it was here not a question 
of the forbidden exportation of these products from Germany, but of the 
sale of foreign products of the firm of Stoltzenberg. Until last year the latter 
firm kept a branch firm in Madrid, which was concerned with the manu- 
facture and sale of these chemicals. The German War Material Law of the 
27th of July, 1927, cannot apply to the purely foreign activities of this 
branch firm. If, in the above mentioned advertisement, the Spanish branch 
of the firm of Stoltzenberg put the name and address of their head firm in 
Hamburg next to their own, this is simply the result of their endeavour, as 
a business firm, to call attention to their connection with the older firm, and 
so the better to advertise the branch undertaking. Incidentally, the branch 
firm in Madrid has meanwhile been given up. 

A short time ago, moreover, an advertisement of the firm of Stoltzenberg 
in Hamburg came to the notice of the competent German authorities in 
which the firm called attention to ‘Instructional cases of chemical war pro- 
ducts’ manufactured by the firm and offered for general sale. The advertise- 
ment, which is addressed to the general public and especially to those whose 
duty it is to protect human life against the results of harmful gases, recom- 
mends to them the use of the instructional cases with a view to their becoming 
acquainted with the history, composition and effects of the most dangerous 
gases through study of the accompanying booklet as well as through practical 
experiments in gas-tight chambers by means of the sample gases contained in 
the cases. From the printed matter there is no doubt that there cannot be 
any question of turning to war-like purposes the small quantities of gas offered 
for sale, which are to be fired from a pistol with quite a small trajectory in 
a gas-tight chamber; the material advertised is meant purely for instruc- 
tional purposes and can only be used for such. 

An official enquiry has been instituted, and is not yet terminated, as to 
whether, notwithstanding the considerations set forth above, the business 
activities of the firm of Stoltzenberg in any way infringe the War Material 


Law of the 27th of July, 1927. 
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No. 107 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir R. Greg! (Bucharest) 
No. 137 [C 2082/718/62] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, March 26, 1929 
Sir, 

With reference to your telegram No. 24? of February 22nd last regarding 
Monsieur Maniu’s desire to bring about a Danubian Economic Confedera- 
tion I transmit to you herewith copies of correspondence with the Board of 
Trade on the subject. 

2. I request that you will acquaint Monsieur Maniu with my views as 
set forth in paragraphs 3-5 of Foreign Office letter to the Board of Trade of 
February 28th in the manner you consider most suitable. 


Iam, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State) 
ORME SARGENT 


ENCLOSURE I IN No. 107 
Letter from the Foreign Office to the Board of Trade 


FOREIGN OFFICE, February 28, 1929 
Sir, 

I am directed by Secretary Sir Austen Chamberlain to transmit to you 
herewith, for the information of the Board of Trade, a paraphrase of a tele- 
gram? from His Majesty’s Minister at Bucharest reporting a confidential 
conversation which he had with the Roumanian Prime Minister, in which 
M. Manit expressed his desire to bring about some kind of Danube economic 
confederation, and requested the views of His Majesty’s Government on the 
proposal. 

2. Sir Austen Chamberlain is disposed to think that the realisation of 
M. Manii’s aim does not at present enter the realm of practical politics; at 
the same time, he feels that for political reasons it would be desirable that 
some more or less definite, and as far as possible not unsympathetic, ex- 
pression of opinion from His Majesty’s Government should be returned to 
his Excellency’s enquiry. As the Board will recollect, the question of the 
desirability of the establishment of some kind of customs union or tariff 
agreement between the successor States of the Austro-Hungarian Empire 
has been frequently discussed in the past, and it is assumed that the views of 
the Board on the question have not changed since the date of your letter of 
the 16th April, 1925.3 

g. Subject, therefore, to the concurrence of the Board, Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain would propose to reply to M. Maniw’s enquiry to the effect that His 


! Mr. Greg had been invested with the knighthood awarded to him in the New Year 
Honours. 2 No. 83. 
3 Not preserved in Foreign Office archives. 
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Majesty’s Government could not be expected to welcome the establishment 
of any preferential tariff agreements which would prejudice the most- 
favoured-nation treatment now enjoyed by British goods in the various 
countries concerned with which His Majesty’s Government have concluded 
commercial treaties, but that His Majesty’s Government would see no 
objection to the establishment of a complete customs union between the 
countries concerned, provided that in this case Great Britain obtained in the 
customs union treatment in all respects as good as that afforded to her at 
present by the various countries who are to form part of the union. At the 
same time, it appears to His Mayjesty’s Government that the simplest, 
speediest and most practical means of remedying the economic difficulties 
of Central Europe is to be found in a general and impartial reduction in the 
existing tariff walls which hinder intercourse between the different countries 
occupying the Danube basin and which work more particularly to the detri- 
ment of Austria. 

4. As regards the reference which M. Manit makes to the ‘Anschluss,’ 
Sir Austen Chamberlain would not propose to enter into any discussion of 
this problem in detail, but would call M. Manit’s attention to the statement 
made by the Austrian Chancellor in June last to the effect that the Austrian 
Government do not believe that the problem of Central Europe can be 
solved if the German Reich are not a party to the solution (see Foreign 
Office letter of the gth July, 1928).* 

5. Finally, Sir Austen Chamberlain considers that any proposal such as 
that which M. Manit: now makes will be strongly opposed by Italy unless 
the policy of that country has completely changed in this respect since the 
advent to power of Signor Mussolini. (The Board will no doubt recollect that 
in August 1922 the Italian Ambassador in London informed His Majesty’s 
Government, on the instructions of the Italian Government, that his Govern- 
ment considered the union of Austria with Germany less undesirable than a 
Danube confederation, as the latter would eventually develop into a resus- 
citated Austria, the hereditary enemy of Italy.) M. Mania would be well 
advised, therefore, before embarking upon further discussion of the proposal 
to ascertain the views of the Italian Government. 

6. I am to enquire whether the Board would concur in a reply on these 
lines being returned to Mr. Greg’s telegram, and I am to add that Sir Austen 
Chamberlain would be glad to receive at the Board’s earliest convenience 
any observations of a general nature which they may have to offer on the 
subject. 

7. A copy of this letter has been sent to the Treasury. 


Iam, &c., 
ORME SARGENT 


4 Not preserved in Foreign Office archives. The enclosed Vienna despatch No. 188 
of June 28 is not printed. For a report on Dr. Seipel’s statement see The Times, June 30, 


1928, p. 13. 
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ENCLOSURE 2 IN No. 107 


Letter from the Board of Trade to the Foreign Office 
C.R.T. 1027/29 


BOARD OF TRADE, March 20, 1929 
Sir, 

In reply to your letter of the 28th February (No. C. 1427/718/62) respect- 
ing the ambition of the Roumanian Prime Minister to bring about the forma- 
tion of some kind of Danubian Economic Confederation, I am directed by the 
Board of Trade to state, for the information of Secretary Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain, that it appears to them that the primary objects of M. Maniu must be 
regarded as political rather than economic, but that as regards the economic 
aspect of the question, they see no objection to the reply which Sir Austen 
Chamberlain proposes should be returned to M. Maniu’s enquiry. 

In considering the probable effccts upon British trade of the formation of 
such a Union, an event which, in any case, appears to be very remote, it is, 
of course, impossible to disguise the fact that the admission into such a Union 
of important manufacturing countries such as Czechoslovakia and Poland 
might have the effect of curtailing seriously British trade with the other 
countries in the Union. It is, indeed, probable that the immediate injury 
inflicted upon British trade at the initiation of such a Union would be heavy. 
It is, however, possible that its formation might tend to the adoption gener- 
ally of a modification of the exclusively nationalistic policy now pursued by 
the several countries concerned; and a Customs Union would probably 
increase their general prosperity. Eventually there might therefore ensue a 
full recovery or even an increase of British trade with the Union as a whole. 

The Board desire me to add that they entirely agree with the view that the 
more practical course for Roumania and the other countries concerned is to 
effect early and general reductions in their individual tariffs on the general 
lines of commercial policy laid down by the League of Nations in pursuance 
of the recommendations of the World Economic Conference. 


I have, &c., 
H. FountTAIn 


No. 108 


Sir W. Tyrrell (Paris) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received March 28) 
No. 481 [C 2274/1388/18] 
PARIS, March 27, 1929 
Sir, 
With reference to Mr. Wigram’s letter to Mr. Sargent of February 16th,! 
I have the honour to inform you that there now await submission to the 


! Not printed. This letter reported that there had recently been four cases in which the 
Allied Military Committee of Versailles had drawn the attention of the Conference of 
Ambassadors to alleged breaches of the Treaty of Versailles, and that in no case could 
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Ambassadors’ Conference five reports by the Versailles Committee respecting 
alleged breaches of the military clauses of the Treaty of Versailles. These 
reports concern respectively the illicit export and import of war material, 
the illicit participation of German hydroplanes at fleet manoeuvres, the 
construction of aeroplanes by the firm Rohrbach, the service of German 
nationals in foreign armies and the export to Chile of poisonous gases. Copies 
of these reports are contained in my despatches Nos. 471 to475?0f March 26th. 

2. As is explained in Mr. Wigram’s letter of February 16th, M. Massigli, 
the Secretary of the French delegation to the Conference, has lately been 
considering the action to be taken in regard to these reports. He now states 
that he does not wish to urge, in contradiction to the arguments contained 
in paragraph 7 of your despatch No. 6993 (C 2146/2146/18) of March 11th, 
1927, that the Conference is still competent to discuss these questions. He 
points out, however, that it is a long and complicated business to discuss 
matters of this kind through the diplomatic channel. As an instance of this 
he quotes the memorandum addressed to you by the French Ambassador 
in London on October 29th, 1928, respecting the optical instruments and 
your reply of February 22nd, 1929 (see enclosures to your despatch No. 5104 
(C 1210 [1202] /33/62) of February 23rd). He states that it is not merely the 
French and British Governments who ought to make representations to 
Berlin on matters such as these. They ought, in his opinion, to be supported 
by at least the Italian and Belgian Governments. In these circumstances 
M. Massigli asks whether, merely as a matter of convenience, it would not 
be preferable in future to discuss questions of this kind in one of the four 
capitals—his opinion is naturally that that capital should be Paris. His 
actual suggestion is that if the French Government raised such a question, 
that Government would at once notify the British, Belgian and Italian 
Embassies in Paris, when representatives of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs 
and the three Embassies would proceed to prepare a common draft which, 
when approved, would be addressed separately to the German Government 
by the four Ambassadors in Berlin on the instructions of their respective 
Governments. If it were the British Government who raised the question, 


Colonel Needham, British representative on the Committee, sign the report. In view of 
these cases Mr. Wigram had asked M. Massigli if he could ‘arrange that the Versailles 
Committee should not discuss matters of this kind which we do not recognise to be within 
their competence or that of the Conference.’ 

2 These covering despatches are not preserved in Foreign Office archives. The enclosed 
reports were respectively as follows: (i) Nos. 20/1 and 25/1 of January 18 and 1g on the 
manufacture of aeroplanes by the Copenhagen branch of Rohrbach; (ii) No. 43/1 of 
February 11 on the participation of seaplanes in German naval manceuvres; (iii) No. 36/1 
of February 5 on infractions of German and Austrian war material laws; (iv) No. 79/1 of 
March 14 on alleged infractions of the German war material law respecting the manufacture 
of flame-throwers &c. and ‘instructional’ gas cases by Minimax and Stolzenberg respec- 
tively; (v) No. 56/1 of February 20 on alleged infractions of article 179 of the Treaty of 
Versailles. 

3 See Volume III, No. 41. 

4 This covering despatch is not preserved in Foreign Office archives. The enclosed 
correspondence is not printed. 
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that Government would notify the British Embassy in Paris, who would 
communicate with the Ministry for Foreign Affairs and the Italian and 
Belgian Embassies. 

g. M. Massigli has been informed that his proposal is being referred to 
you for your consideration. I do not at all know what view you will take of 
the proposal. In any case I am not clear that, though the procedure of 
discussion between the different capitals has already been followed in certain 
instances, it has ever been generally accepted by the various interested 
governments. In the concluding sentence of paragraph 7 of your despatch 
No. 699 (C 2146/2146/18) of March 11th, 1927, you merely state that ‘the 
interested Governments must devise some other means of dealing with these 
allegations, either through the diplomatic channel or through some machinery 
to be set up at Geneva, and in the meantime you should oppose any attempt 
to get such questions dealt with by the Conference’. It seems to me that there 
is something to be said for devising some safety-valve which will work speedily 
and thus finally forestall the danger of minor questions of this kind being 
immediately dealt with under the procedure contemplated by article 213 
of the Treaty of Versailles. 

4. I would take this opportunity to remind you of the references made in 
paragraphs 5, 6, 8 and 9 of your despatch No. 699 to the infringement of the 
demilitarisation clauses of the Treaty of Versailles. Presumably these points 
will automatically be settled by the proposed Conciliation Committee. 

5. The question of permission to infringe the disarmament clauses of the Treaty 
(see paragraph 4 of your despatch No. 699) is one which will naturally 
remain for the allied governments working through the Ambassadors’ Con- 
ference so long as that body continues to exist. On this latter point I would 
venture to observe that I am still of the opinion expressed in the Marquess 
of Crewe’s despatch No. 15205 of July r1th, 1927, that the moment has not 
come finally to terminate the functions of the Conference. The latter is in 
a state of almost complete inanition, and meets now at most only three times 
a year. If ever—an event which I hope may still be long distant—-M. Cam- 
bon should be unable to continue his presidency of the Conference, I have 
little doubt that once the final liquidation with Germany is complete, the 
Conference would not meet again, and that such very minor functions as 
might still remain to it would be performed by the secretaries of the various 
Embassies and a member of the competent department at the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs. 

6. I do not think the present moment opportune to take a definite stand 
against the continued activity of the Versailles Committee exemplified in 
particular by the five reports above referred to. The regretted death of 
Marshal Foch® will probably not be without its effect on the Committee. 

7. The next meeting of the Conference will be held on April 13th. If by 
that date I have not received your instructions respecting the question dealt 

S See Volume III, No. 259, note 4. 

6 Marshal Foch, President of the Allied Military Committee of Versailles, had died on 
March 20, 1929. 
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with in paragraphs 1 to 3 above, I shall continue not merely to urge that the 
Conference is not competent to discuss these matters but that they can only 
be dealt with between the capitals through the ordinary diplomatic channel. 


I have, &c., 
W. TYRRELL 


No. 109 


Sir R. Lindsay! to Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) 
No. 438 [C 2359/43/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, April 2, 1929 
Sir, 

I transmit to you herewith a copy of a letter addressed to His Majesty’s 
Ambassador at Paris by Herr von KithImann, in which a scheme is put 
forward for the partial restoration of the former German Colonial Empire 
in Africa. 

2. Your Excellency will observe that Herr von Kiihlmann suggests that 
the heavy load to be imposed upon Germany by the scheme to be elaborated 
by the Committec of Experts on Reparation now meeting in Paris would be 
eased considerably if in future Germany were to be given unfettered control 
of areas affording a reasonable supply of raw materials, and, more particu- 
larly, if there were to be opened up a reasonable prospect of German 
colonial development in Africa. While stating that Germany would present 
no claim to former German South-West Africa so long as the South African 
Union hold the mandate there, Herr von KiihlImann remarks, it will be 
noted, that there is a strong and lasting desire that Togoland and the 
Cameroons should revert to their earlier character of German colonial 
territory. He further suggests that an arrangement ‘does not seem impossible’ 
in regard to the retention of German East Africa by Great Britain provided 
that the southern part of this territory and the Nyasa country are allotted to 
a German sphere of influence in a manner to be agreed upon. Lastly, he 
intimates that the British and German Governments might conveniently 
examine how far the stipulations of the Anglo-German pre-war agreements 
concerning Angola may be adapted to existing circumstances, and that the 
pre-war agreements concerning the Portuguese Colonies lying to the south of 
German East Africa should be ‘brought up to date.’2 

g. I request that you will take a reasonably early opportunity to advert, 
in conversation with either Dr. Stresemann or Herr von Schubert, to the 
subject of Herr von Kiihlmann’s letter enclosed in this despatch. I leave to 


1 Sir R. Lindsay was acting for Sir A. Chamberlain who had left London on March 28 
for a holiday in Florence: he resumed charge of the Foreign Office on April 8. 

2 The reference was presumably to the Anglo-German Conventions of August 30, 1898, 
respecting certain Portuguese colonies (see G. P. Gooch and Harold Temperley, British 
Documents on the Origins of the War 1848-1914 (London, 1926f.), vol. i, Nos. go—2) and to 
the revised version of October 20, 1913 (v. op. cit., vol. x, part 11, editorial note to No. 344). 
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your own judgment the exact degree of authority which you should attribute 
to Herr von Kiihlmann’s activities in Paris. But you should at the outset 
intimate quite clearly that His Majesty’s Government find themselves unable, 
in the absence of a formal disavowal by the German Government of those 
activities, to consider either his recent presence there and in London as 
entirely fortuitous or his repeated references to the matters dealt with in the 
enclosure to this despatch (for Herr von Kiihlmann took occasion to speak 
also to the Chancellor of the Exchequer on the subject?) as purely spontan- 
eous and wholly personal to himself. 

4. You should next recall that the question of the allocation to Germany 
of a colonial mandate was raised, in one of the conversations held in my room, 
at Locarno, when it was explained that on Germany’s entry into the League 
her claims would have the same right to consideration as those of any other 
member of that body were a new mandate to be called into being or an exist- 
ing mandate vacated. Subsequently, fearing misunderstanding in conse- 
quence of the press reports of the speech delivered by Chancellor Liither in 
the Reichstag on the 23rd November, 1925, I thought it well to take the 
opportunity provided by the meeting held in London on the 1st December, 
1925, for the signature of the Locarno Treaty, clearly to define the position 
of His Majesty’s Government. I pointed out to Dr. Liither that, in the view 
of His Majesty’s Government, mandates derived not from the League but 
from the treaties, and that I did not desire him to derive the impression that 
Great Britain would ever transfer a mandate to Germany. Such an idea was 
out of the question. This conversation is recorded in ‘Further Correspond- 
ence respecting Germany,’ Part XL, p. 114, No. 87.5 

5. Further, in this connexion I would direct your Excellency’s attention 
to my despatch to your predecessor, No. 935° of the 21st May, 1925, in 
which I declared that His Majesty’s Government could not contemplate the 
possibility of returning to Germany then or at any time her former colonial 
possessions or any part of them. Lord D’Abernon, I added, should not hesi- 
tate to let the views of His Majesty’s Government on the subject be known 
in unequivocal language to those whom they might concern, and I presume 
that his Lordship took the necessary subsequent action to give effect to these 
instructions. 

6. His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain do not intend to depart 
from the attitude with regard to this matter defined by me in the circum- 
stances referred to in the preceding paragraphs. They (and His Majesty’s 
Governments in the Dominions) hold their mandates subject to the supervision 

3 On March 26 Mr. Churchill had reminded the Cabinet that ‘he had already informed 
them that he had travelled with Herr von Kiihlmann from Paris. On that occasion 
Herr von Kihlmann had referred to the former German Colonies. He had replied that 
he himself would not have prolonged the War for five minutes for the sake of the colonies, 
but that he was absolutely convinced that no British Government could possibly discuss 
handing them back, and that not a single member of the Cabinet would be ready to 
consider such surrender. The conversation had been purely private and he had not thought 


it worth while to record it.’ 4 See Volume I, No. 116. 
5 i.e. the penultimate six paragraphs of No. 122 in Volume I. 6 Not printed. 
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of the League, but they do not derive them from the League, and they 
are not prepared to consider or discuss the surrender either of any mandate 
which they may hold at present or the cession or transfer of any part of the 
territories under the British mandate. As regards a new mandate, if such 
should ever be created, His Majesty’s Government would be prepared to 
consider impartially a claim by Germany or by any other Power to have 
such a mandate allotted to them. As His Majesty’s Government have, 
however, refused to pledge their vote 1n this connexion in advance to Italy, 
so must thcy also decline to pledge it to Germany. 

7. As regards the Portuguese possessions in Africa, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are unable to contemplate the revival in any shape or form of the 
former conventions, the contents of which, when divulged, gave great 
umbrage, as your Excellency might take the opportunity to point out to 
Dr. Stresemann, to Portugal, while doing nothing to improve Anglo-German 
relations at the time of their conclusion. 

8. Finally, your Excellency should say that the recurrent efforts to reopen 
the colonial provisions of the Treaty of Versailles, coupled with the suggestion 
that German friendship with this country is to be a matter of bargain and 
that good relations are only to be had at a price, makes a very disagreeable 
impression on His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain, and that such an 
attitude, if maintained, cannot but render more difficult, if indeed it does not 
in the end completely nullify, the consistent efforts made by His Majesty’s 
Government to remove causes of friction and to cultivate frank and cordial 
relations between the two countries. At this moment, when His Majesty’s 
Government are seeking, at some sacrifice and at the direct suggestion of the 
German Government, a final and definitive solution of the difficult question 
of Germany’s total reparation liability, and have openly declared their wish 
that the occupation of German soil should be terminated as soon as possible, 
it is, to say the least, discouraging to learn from a German official in the 
position of Herr von Kiihlmann that all this will count for nothing unless 
they at the same time consent to arrange for the cession or transfer to Ger- 
many of territory in Africa, whether such territory is at present under French 
or British mandate or under the direct sovereignty of Portugal. 


Iam, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State) 
ORME SARGENT 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 109 
Letter from Herr von Kiihlmann to Sir W. Tyrrell (Parts) 


[C 2284/43/18]* 
PARIS, March 19, 1929 


Dear Sir Wilham, 

It occurred to me that it may seem advisable to summarise some of 
the points touched upon in our conversations during the financial experts’ 
conference. 
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I am informed by members of delegations to this conference that Dr. 
Schacht has been able to show in a very conclusive way how heavily the 
German trade balance suffered from the utter lack of territories producing 
raw materials and how adversely Germany’s ability to pay reparations was 
affected by this state of things. 

This conference does not deal with political questions, but Germany’s 
ability to carry in the future the heavy load to be imposed upon her by the 
Young plan would be considerably increased if in future Germany could 
dispose under her own control of areas giving a reasonable supply of raw 
materials. It seems, therefore, highly desirable that the experts’ conference 
should express in its findings a veu that means should be considered in the 
future to assure to Germany a reasonable supply of raw materials. 

Conversations with French politicians have shown sympathy with such 
proposals. As from the American side hardly any opposition is to be expected, 
so the veu seems to have serious chances to be passed. 

At the same time, it seems advisable to give a rough outline of what 
Germany’s hopes and aims are in the field of colonial policy. 

The Versailles Treaty, as far as it deals with colonies, has only provided 
temporary arrangements which some day must make place for more per- 
manent settlements. The German people have frequently been assured from 
high authorities that in future a friendly co-operation between England, 
France and Germany shall form the permanent basis of future European 
policy, so they consider themselves entitled to hope that no permanent 
change of territory in Africa shall take place in which they have not had their 
due place in the council. 

Only a dreamer could hope that any such settlement could ignore the 
results of the Great War. On the other hand, the opening up of reasonable 
prospects for colonial development would make it much easier for the 
German nation to accept the heavy burdens of the Young plan, whatever 
the definite burdens of this plan may be. The fact that in pre-war time long 
negotiations between the British and German Governments concerning 
colonial questions had led to a complete agreement laid down in initialled 
conventions may give ground for the hope that such ideas may now receive 
careful consideration by the British Government. 

In regard to the former German South-West Africa, no more may be said 
for the present than that Germany presents no claim as long as the South 
African Union hold the mandate over this territory. 

The case of Togo and Cameroon is different. There is a strong and lasting 
desire that they may form again German colonial territory. At the same time, 
it would seem highly desirable to examine together with the British Govern- 
ment how far the stipulations of the Anglo-German pre-war agreements 
concerning Angola may be adapted to present circumstances. 

On the East Africa coast the British desire for the possession of former 
German East Africa has caused a good deal of international discussion. An 
arrangement seems not impossible, provided that the southern part of this 
territory and the Nyasa country should return into the German sphere in a 
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form to be agreed upon. At the same time, the pre-war agreements concern- 
ing the Portuguese colonies lying to the south of this territory should be 
brought up to date. 

To resume; the acceptance of the Young plan would be considerably 
facilitated if (a) the British Government was ready to co-operate by friendly 
advice in the direction that the finding of the experts may contain a veu 
pointing out that it would be desirable to have Germany’s participation in 
the control of territories giving supply of raw materials; and (4) the British 
Government should give to understand in a strictly confidential fashion that 
they will use their best endeavours, should the question of permanent settle- 
ments in Africa come up for discussion, to see that the main lines of the policy 
outlined here shall be made the basis of a lasting settlement.7 


Believe me, &c., 
KUHLMANN 


7 This letter had been circulated by Sir A. Chamberlain to the Cabinet on March 25 as 
C.P. (94) 29. On March 26 he had informed the Cabinet that ‘while passing through Paris 
on his way to Geneva he had learned that Herr von Kiihlmann had been to see Sir William 
Tyrrell, had spoken of Dr. Stresemann’s difficulties, and had said that it would help in the 
settlement of Reparations if he could show some concession in the political sphere. At that 
time he had understood the only proposal was on the lines of a Belgian suggestion that 
Eupen and Malmedy should be surrendered to Germany on the condition that Germany 
took over responsibility for the German Marks left in Belgium at the time of the evacuation. 
Sir Austen Chamberlain had sounded M. Briand on this subject, admitting at the time that 
neither the Germans nor the Belgians had said anything to him about it. He had pointed 
out, however, that Eupen and Malmedy appeared to have no particular value strategically. 
M. Briand, rather to his surprise, had taken the proposal quietly, and had said that he 
would make enquiries about it in Paris. To Sir William Tyrrell Sir Austen Chamberlain 
had pointed out that this proposal was rather characteristic of the Germans. It was not the 
Allies, but the Germans, who had wanted to alter the Dawes settlement. In fact, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had at first been rather distressed at the proposal. Now, how- 
ever, that the Germans had been granted re-consideration of the Reparation Agreement 
they wished to be paid for agreeing.’ 

On April 3 Sir W. Tyrrell sent a letter to Sir R. Lindsay (not preserved in Foreign Office 
archives), the docket of which stated that he had ‘informed Herr von Kihlmann of reply 
which His Majesty’s Government are sending to his letter through His Majesty’s Ambassador 
Berlin. Hopes Sir H. Rumbold had been given discretion not to make too much of the 
matter.’ 
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Letter from Mr. Seeds (Coblenz) to Mr. Sargent 
[WV 1853/1015 /38] 
COBLENZ, April 2, 1929 
Dear Sargent, 

I enclose copy of an official letter I have received from General Thwaites! 
in respect of Leon Trotzky who, it has been rumoured, may choose Wies- 
baden as his residence if eventually allowed into Germany. Thwaites, who 

! This letter of March 27, not printed, stated in particular that the presence in occupied 
territory of M. Trotski would be ‘a potential danger’ to the army of occupation. 
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feels rather strongly on the subject, has already expressed his views to the 
French General Guillaumat who, as Allied Commander-in-Chief, will in 
due course submit the problem officially to the High Commission for our 
decision. 

I would be glad to have your unofficial views for my guidance. Unofficial, 
as the present or future political situation at home may make it convenient 
for you to dissociate yourself later on from any decision we may take here. 

I am myself inclined to the opinion that the Occupation should turn a 
blind eye to the individual in question, and have so informed Thwaites 
verbally. But he sticks to his guns. He is supported by the Wiesbaden 
Municipal Authorities who fear that Trotzky’s presence would damage the 
prospects of a good summer season for that watering place: I believe that 
they are making their views known at Berlin and this rather strengthens me 
in the belief that we should leave this problem in the capacious lap of the 
German Gods.? 

Yours ever, 
WILLIAM SEEDS 

2 Minutes on this letter by members of the Central Department expressed the view that 
M. Trotski’s presence at Wiesbaden would not be a danger to the army of occupation. 
According to the docket of Berlin despatch No. 267 of April 12 (not preserved in Foreign 


Office archives) Sir H. Rumbold reported that “German Government have definitely refused 
to grant Trotsky permission to enter Germany’. 
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Note by Sir A. Chamberlain of a Conversation with Signor Mussolini at 
Florence, April 2nd, 1929 
[C 2504/2462 /22] 

FLORENCE, April 3, 1929 

Signor Mussolini, accompanied by SignorGrandi & asecretary, drove over 
from Forli yesterday morning. He arrived at the Villa Gioiosa a little before 
11.0 & stayed for an hour & a half. After ten minutes conversation with 
Lady C[hamberlain] he & I withdrew to another salon for a business talk. 
I began by congratulating him on the settlement of the Roman question 
& on the result of the elections.’ As regards the latter he said that he 
wanted particularly to test the spirit of the towns; of the country populations 
he was sure, they had suffered too much by the previous disorders. Yes, the 
elections had been on the whole satisfactory—the more so as the voters had 
been free. No pressure had been put upon them. Still in the towns there was 
an opposition—& he recited so many thousand in Florence, so many in 
Milan, so many in Turin &c. He spoke with restraint, almost as if he were 
more disappointed by the existence of a minority than pleased with the size 


1 In the Italian national plebiscite on March 24 the government’s list of political 
candidates had received a large majority of votes. 
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of the majority. I refrained from expressing my view of the value or lack of 
value of such plebiscitary manifestations. 

Of the agreement with the Vatican he spoke with unmixed satisfaction. 
Anticipating a criticism which I was going to suggest he said it was objected 
that the Concordat gave too much to the Church but that when he made his 
speech in the Chamber he would show clause by clause that the Church 
had exacted less from Italy than from Bavaria, Poland & Czechoslovakia. 
The Pope had shown himself very liberal—generous was his word. I asked 
him how the secret had been so well kept. He said that only the Pope & 
himself & one other on each side had known what was doing. The Pope 
himself had worked on the agreements & he cited particular changes intro- 
duced by H[is] H[oliness]. 

Meanwhile Grandi was telling my wife that he had been set by Musso- 
lini to study the question three years ago & had held some conversations 
with emissaries of the Vatican, but that he had known nothing of the real 
negotiations. 

I found that Signor Mussolini agreed with me in hoping & expecting a 
successful result from the meeting of the Experts & in considering that in that 
case the occupation of the Rhineland should cease. . 

I next asked about the state of the Franco-Italian negotiations. Signor 
Mussolini spoke appreciatively of M. de Beaumarchais, minimised but 
seemed satisfied with the territorial concessions & appeared not ill-disposed 
to the concessions offered as regards the nationalisation of Italians in Tripoli, 
but this part of the agreement he had not yet sufficiently studied, having 
been fully occupied with the Vatican negotiations. Besides it was very diffi- 
cult to get the statistical information he needed—in fact it did not exist. 
And then he turned to Yugo-Slavia. 

An agreement with France would be easier if it were not for her action 
in Yugo-Slavia. Immense stocks of arms were being accumulated with 
French money. He knew pretty exactly what the Skoda works were supply- 
ing &c., &c. One must watch Belgrade; that was the danger point. One 
could not tell what would happen there. The King’s position was not too 
good. He had made two mistakes: he had surrounded himself with soldiers, 
instead of civilians, & soldiers were bad advisers, always too prone to a coup 
de téte if the domestic situation became critical. Next, he did everything 
himself or rather appeared to do everything, so that he bore the whole 
responsibility. A King should always be covered. Let the acts of the dic- 
tatorship appear to be those of someone else. Then if things went wrong, 
the dictator could be sacrificed; the Crown remained secure. In short 
Belgrade should be watched carefully, &, as he implied, the policy of France 
in Belgrade. 

To all this, which was in part an answer to my arguments, I replied first 
as regards Franco-Italian relations that he knew the importance which I 
attached to seeing these put on a better footing. Our friendship with both 
countries was cordial and intimate. I wanted to see the triangle completed. 
If we three acted cordially together, peace would be fairly secure. I was 
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happy in our improved relations with Germany but one must not trust too 
implicitly in them. Only the future would show whether Germany would 
really accept her present position or whether she would once again resort 
to arms & stake everything on the hazards of a new war. If trouble came 
it would be from that quarter—first Silesia, then the Anschluss & with the 
Anschluss the question of the Tyrol. Let our policy be such as to take away 
all provocation & all excuse for a new war, but it was necessary also that the 
perils & risks of such an adventure should be so evident as to be an effective 
deterrent, & for this union between Grfea]t Brit[ain], Fr[ance] & Italy 
was needed. Germany was still restless, still prone to suggest that her good 
behaviour must constantly be bought by fresh concessions. 

Here I told Signor Mussolini the story of Herr von Kiihlmann’s letter & 
of the instructions which I had in consequence sent to Sir H. Rumbold.? 

Passing to Yugo-Slavia I said that I was well aware that the Gov[ern- 
men]t of Belgrade were spending too much on armaments. I regretted it, 
but I could say confidently that the influence of France had been used & 
would be used to counsel wisdom & to prevent a policy of adventure. It was 
evident that it must be so. No doubt France, disappointed & deceived by the 
failure of the Anglo-American Treaty of Guarantee, had turned to the east 
& in pursuance of her traditional policy had formed alliances with Poland, 
Czecho-Slovakia & the rest, but this was not done in order that France 
might be dragged at their heels or they be encouraged to involve themselves 
in some eastern or Balkan adventure but that they might be called to the aid 
of France if she were once more engaged with Germany. France therefore 
would always set her face against the dissipation of their strength in minor 
conflicts & seek to conserve it for her own needs. 

How far these arguments affected Signor Mussolini I cannot say. He 
repeated that he thought the Balkans were the danger-point, but he finished 
by saying that the relations between Italy & Yugo-Slavia were not too bad, 
better certainly than they had been a year or two ago. They had not indeed 
renewed the pact of Rome—it was in fact an empty agreement—but the 
Y-S press was much more restrained, their Customs administration & 
frontier officials much more friendly, & he looked forward to a gradual but 
practical advance. 

Of disarmament he said that either we should achieve some practical 
result & that quickly or we should admit that the attempt had failed & 
frankly abandon it. The prolonged & fruitless discussions excited suspicion 
& rivalry between the Powers & false hopes of relief from their burdens 
among the peoples. It was all dangerous. ‘II faut en finir d’une fagon ou 
d’une autre.’ I replied that I always distrusted these grandiose schemes 
which were to be applied everywhere logically & simultaneously. I thought 


2 See No. 109, for which instructions had been given by Sir A. Chamberlain on March 29 
following a conversation in Paris with Sir W. Tyrrell. 

3 The Franco-British Treaty of June 28, 1919, printed in British and Foreign State Papers, 
vol, 112, pp. 213-15, remained inoperative owing to non-ratification of the Franco-American 
treaty of even date, printed ibid., pp. 216-18. 
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that more was to be accomplished by working on a more modest design. 
However we must do the best we could in the circumstances. Just before 
leaving home I had given instructions to our Ambassador at Washington 
to sound the new Administration as to what should be done at the April 
mecting of the Preparatory Com[missio]n* but there had not been time for 
me to receive a reply. 

Some talk of my recent visit to Californias led up to the observation by 
Signor Mussolini that if Europe did not get together we should all be engulfed 
by the United States. Their wealth was becoming a danger. Apart from the 
tribute which they drew from the war-debts, they were buying up enter- 
prises & crushing out their competitors. They would eat us all up. 

I replied that I saw the danger. Had he found the remedy? 

‘The remedy, no. I don’t know what it 1s, but the danger is real.’ 

Signor Mussolini subsequently entertained us at luncheon at Count 
Negri’s® villa. After lunch I had some talk with Signor Grandi—a post- 
script, as I said, to my conversation with the Duce. I told him of the impor- 
tance we attached to the Tsana dam. We should have liked an English firm 
to do the work but our main concern was to see it done & we were quite 
content to let it go to an American firm since the Abyssinians were less 
suspicious of ulterior motives on their part. In this matter I might presently 
ask for the support of the Italian Gov[ernmen]t as foreseen by our agreement? 
& here, I said, I took advantage of the freedom & frankness which our per- 
sonal relations permitted to say that I had an uncomfortable feeling that the 
Italian Minister at Addis Ababa was not always as helpful as he might be. 
I had no definite complaint to make, no proof whatever to adduce. But 
my conception of a true international friendship was that 1t showed itself 
everywhere—not merely as between the Gov[ernmen]ts & at headquarters 
but in the acts & relations of our agents abroad. I could not help feeling that 
the Italian Minister did not quite realise the real nature of our relations & 
what they imported & indeed the Italian Colonial Office itself perhaps did 
not always keep quite in line with the policy of the Palazzo Chigi. 

Signor Grandi, who during my conversation with Signor Mussolini, had 
been expressing to my wife his intense gratification at our meeting again, 
took all this very well. He said that he entirely agreed with my definition 
of what our relations should be & he would see that we had no cause for 
complaint. 

I thought Signor Mussolini looked tired but for him well. He was most 
cordial & as simple and direct as he has always been with me.8 

A. CG. 

4 See Nos. 383-4. 

5S In October 1928 during sick leave. 

6 The reference was probably to the Italian Minister at Asuncion. 

7 See No. 97, note 6. 

8 For a statement on this conversation by Sir A. Chamberlain on April 17 see Parl. Debs., 


5th ser., H. of C., vol. 227, col. 253. For an account of it by Signor Mussolini see J Documenti 
Diplomatici Italiani, Settima Serie, vol. vil, pp. 357-8. 
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No. 112 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received April 8) 


No. 247 [W 3215 /634/17] 
BERLIN, April 3, 1929 
Sir, 

In your despatch No. 4241 (W. 1601 G) of the 26th of March you requested 
me to report on the impression created in Germany by the revived discussion 
of the Channel Tunnel. One would have imagined, indeed, that the German 
Press of all parties would have attributed to the project wide-reaching 
political and strategical importance; and that they would have argued that 
the proposal was one further proof of what they persist in regarding as the 
subservience of His Majesty’s Government to the Quai d’Orsay. German 
opinion has not, however, yet awoken to the fact that the scheme is to be 
taken seriously, since they imagine that the financial and other difficulties 
are so overwhelming as to render it impracticable. There has thus been no 
public comment on the project. Such private remarks as one hears vary 
from contentions that English public opinion will, when it comes to the point, 
certainly reject a scheme which would rob them of their insularity, to calcu- 
lations regarding the impossibility of paying dividends on the vast capital 
that would be required. For such reasons the Germans, in spite of their usual 
gullibility, do not take this particular nightmare seriously. When once, 
however, they come to think that the idea is capable of practical realisation, 
they will probably attack it as implying the continuance of our attachment to 
France. When that outcry is once set going, it will be of little value to explain 
to them that the tunnel will connect us not with France merely but with the 
whole of Europe, nor will they be in the least comforted by the reflection 
that our obligations under the Covenant and the Locarno Treaties will, by 
this Anglo-French hyphen, be rendered more real, and their execution more 
effective. They will tend rather to argue that the construction of the tunnel 
will render our execution of the Locarno Treaties more effective when France 
is attacked and less effective when it is Germany who is the sufferer. 


I have, &c., 
Horace RuMBOLD 
1 Not printed. 


No. 113 
Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received April ro) 
No. 254 [C 2541/43/18] 
BERLIN, April 6, 1929 
Sir, 
I had the honour to receive on the 4th instant your despatch No. 438! of 
April 2nd, enclosing a copy of a letter addressed to His Majesty’s Ambassador 


t No. 109. 
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at Paris by Herr von Kihlmann containing suggestions for the partial 
restoration of the former German colonies in Africa. 

2. As I happened to have an appointment with Herr von Schubert almost 
immediately after receiving your despatch under reply, I took the oppor- 
tunity of mentioning the contents of Herr von Kihlmann’s letter to him 
whilst impressing on him that I had not had time properly to study your 
despatch and to read up the previous correspondence referred to in it. 

3. I told Herr von Schubert that I had been much surprised by the nature 
of Herr von Kiihlmann’s letter, the principal points of which I then gave 
him. I added that I understood that Dr Stresemann was returning to Berlin 
on the evening of the 4th instant and that I should be grateful if Herr von 
Schubert would arrange an interview with him for me. 

4. Herr von Schubert took down the points in Herr von Kiihlmann’s 
letter as I detailed them to him and then said that he would tell me what 
he knew about it. 

5. He stated that he had seen Herr von Kiihlmann on March 26th. Herr 
von Kiihlmann had told him on that occasion that during the course of a 
conversation which he had had with the Chancellor of the Exchequer either 
in London or travelling from Paris, he had developed his views and sug- 
gestions regarding a partial restoration of the former German colonies in 
Africa. According to Herr von Kiihlmann, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had listened to his remarks with interest and had suggested that he should 
lay them before Sir William Tyrrell. This he had done in writing. Herr von 
Schubert had then enquired what he had said in his letter, but had not 
derived any definite impression from Herr von Kiihlmann’s answer. He had 
begged Herr von Kiihlmann to send him a copy of his letter to Sir William 
Tyrrell and, not having received it, had telegraphed to Herr von Kiihlmann 
urging him to send the promised copy. Herr von Kiihlmann had not, how- 
ever, as yet complied with his request and he had heard nothing more of the 
matter. He understood that Herr von Kiithlmann was now back in Paris. 

6. Herr von Schubert, who was visibly embarrassed by this incident, 
stated most categorically that Herr von Kithlmann had no official or unofficial 
mission of any kind either in connection with the Experts Conference in 
Paris or in any other way. Herr von KiihImann had business interests in 
Paris and if he was observing the proceedings of the Conference, he was a 
self-appointed observer. His letter to Sir William Tyrrell was written entirely 
on his own initiative and had not been prompted from Berlin. In fact Herr 
von Kiihlmann had throughout acted on his own responsibility. When I 
mentioned that in his letter Herr von Kiihlmann had suggested that the 
Experts Conference should express a ‘voeu’ that means should be considered 
in the future to secure to Germany a constant supply of raw materials, Herr 
von Schubert could not conceal his annoyance. 

7. Herr von Schubert said that he would not express any opinion on the 
substance of Herr von Ktihlmann’s letter as I had given it to him. He was 
merely concerned to deny that Herr von Kiihlmann had had any official 
authority to write this letter. He reminded me that Herr von Kiihlmann 
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had, before the war, been interested in the elaboration of the former con- 
ventions regarding the Portuguese possessions in Africa. This, coupled with 
the fact that Herr von Kiihlmann had been on good terms with His Majesty’s 
Ambassador in Paris, might have inspired him to write the letter in question. 

8. Herr von Schubert said that he would certainly arrange for me to see 
Dr Stresemann, but warned me that I should find him entirely ignorant of 
Herr von Kiihlmann’s proceedings. He again expressed annoyance that 
Herr von Kiihlmann had not sent him a copy of his letter to Sir William 
Tyrrell, and, as I did not feel that it was fair to carry out the instructions con- 
tained in your despatch under reply without letting Dr Stresemann or Herr 
von Schubert see the exact text of Herr von Kiihlmann’s letter to Sir William 
Tyrrell, which in any event could not remain a secret from the German 
Government, I subsequently sent Herr von Schubert for his personal informa- 
tion and that of Dr Stresemann, a copy of the letter in question. 

g. Dr Stresemann received me this morning. He had read the copy of 
Herr von Kiihlmann’s letter to His Majesty’s Ambassador at Paris which 
I had sent to Herr von Schubert on the 4th instant. He observed that he and 
Herr von Schubert were indebted to me for this document which they had 
not yet received from Herr von Kiihlmann. Dr Stresemann then formally 
disavowed Herr von Kiithlmann’s activities and asked me whether I really 
supposed that if the German Government wished to raise the question of 
the partial restoration of their former colonies in Africa, they would do so 
through the intermediary of an entirely unofficial person. He would have 
taken the matter up with you at Geneva had he considered the moment 
opportune,” and he expressed some surprise that Sir William Tyrrell had not 
enquired from the German Ambassador at Paris whether Herr von Kiihl- 
mann had written with the cognisance and authority of the German Foreign 
Office. Herr von Kiithlmann had no mission either official or semi-official 
from the German Government. Dr Stresemann had gathered that Herr von 
Kiihlmann had gone to Paris at the request of Dr Schacht, and he knew that 
Dr Schacht had for some time entertained the suggestion that the Experts 
Conference should express a ‘voeu’ that arrangements should be devised for 
Germany to secure a reasonable supply of raw materials. He could only 
suppose, therefore, that the suggestion to that effect in Herr von Kiihlmann’s 
letter really emanated from Dr Schacht. He intended to write to Dr Schacht 
to-day to enquire what had passed between him and Herr von Kiihlmann on 
this subject and to endeavour to ascertain the genesis of the latter’s letter. He 
added that he knew that Dr Schacht also had a scheme for the development 
of certain Portuguese colonies through the agency of a chartered company. 

10. He, Dr Stresemann, spoke with considerable annoyance of the activi- 
ties of persons who undertake self-imposed missions and seek interviews with 
‘prominent statesmen. He instanced a certain Herr Rechberg? who, he 
understood, had been received by M. Poincaré, Marshal Foch and Sir 
William Tyrrell. I informed Dr Stresemann that Herr Rechberg had likewise 


2 Sir R. Lindsay here commented in the margin: ‘a fair point’. 
3 Herr Arnold Rechberg was a prominent German industrialist. 
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called on me some three months ago to represent the dangerous activi- 
ties of the Soviet Government in various parts of the world. I had given him 
no encouragement and he had not returned. In reply to a remark of mine 
that the positions which Herr von Kiihlmann had occupied in the past 
warranted his being taken seriously, Dr Stresemann observed that he was 
certainly in a different category to a busybody like Rechberg, but his activi- 
ties were equally unauthorised and unfortunate. He added that he could 
not be held responsible for the activities of such persons. 

11. I asked leave to draw his attention to two passages in Herr von Kihl- 
mann’s letter, namely that in which he states that ‘in regard to the former 
German South West Africa no more need be said at the present time than 
that Germany presents no claim so long as the South African Union holds 
the mandate over this territory’. This categorical statement seemed to assume 
a knowledge on Herr von Kiihlmann’s part of what was in the mind of the 
German Government. I also drew Dr Stresemann’s attention to the implica- 
tions contained in the sixth paragraph of Herr von Kiihlmann’s letter. 
Dr Stresemann replied that Herr von Kiihlmann was speaking for himself 
and nobody else. 

12. But whilst he completely disavowed Herr von Kiihlmann, he did not 
wish it to be supposed that he was reconciled for ever to the loss of the Ger- 
man colonial empire. He did not think the moment opportune for raising 
the question of a possible modification of the arrangements made with regard 
to the former German colonies, but he repeated that if and when in his 
opinion the moment should come to raise this question he would do so either 
through the German Ambassador in London or through myself. I then 
read His Excellency the first seven paragraphs of your despatch under refer- 
ence so that he could be under no misapprehension as to the attitude of His 
Majesty’s Government towards this question. Finally, I drew his attention 
to a leading article which appeared in the ‘Kreuz Zeitung’ of to-day from 
which it is evident that the idea of raising the question of the German 
colonies through the Experts Commission has occurred to the minds of 
German publicists. 

13. You will remember that paragraph 4 of my despatch No. 924 of the 
st of February last describing the reaction of the German press on the report 
of the Hilton-Young Commission’ read as follows :— 

‘In the “‘Miinchener Neueste Nachrichten” of the 28th of January 
Admiral Vollerthun protests against “this proposal to annex a former 
German Colony’’, but suggests that the German Government might drive 
a bargain with Great Britain at the coming reparation conference’. 


14. The ‘Kreuz Zeitung’ of to-day devotes a leading article to the colonial 
question under the heading ‘An unusually favourable opportunity’. The 
article begins by stating that the robbery of the German colonies was one of 

4 Not printed. 

S See Cmd. 3234 of 1929, Report of the Commission on Closer Union of the Dependencies in 
Eastern and Central Africa. Sir E. Hilton Young, Chairman of the Royal Commission, was 
Member of Parliament for Norwich. 
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the most disgraceful chapters in the Peace of Versailles, that German public 
opinion was misled by No. 5 of Wilson’s Fourteen Points® (which is quoted 
in full) into the belief that a generous and impartial settlement of all colonial 
claims would be effected at the coming Peace Conference. Nothing of the 
kind took place and the German colonial possessions were handed over to the 
League of Nations and distributed by the League under mandate. ‘In this 
way, a double purpose was effected. Germany lost her entire colonial 
possessions, and thanks to the Mandate system our adversaries evaded the 
obligation of having to make allowance for these valuable territories at the 
reparation settlement. Just as the whole Treaty of Versailles stands or falls 
with the War Guilt question, the robbery of the German colonies stands or 
falls with the Colonial Maladministration question’. 

15. The article goes on to say that the remissness of successive German 
Governments in regard to the colonial question has been astonishing. ‘On 
entering the League, we failed to insist on conditions of a colonial political 
character. At the time of Locarno, we allowed ourselves to be fobbed off 
with the remark that Germany might be a candidate for a Mandate were a 
Mandate free. When a German member was appointed to the Mandates 
Commission, many Germans believed that a change in the destiny of the 
German colonies was pending, oblivious of the fact that Germany, by joining 
the Commission, recognised, for the fourth or fifth time, this criminal and 
unjust settlement. Geheimrat Kastl, one of the German representatives on 
the Experts Conference, played his difficult réle on the Mandates Commis- 
sion as well as he could considering that it was his business to keep watch 
over the Mandate system, and thus recognise it. The loss of the German 
colonies will make itself more and more felt as raw material becomes scarcer 
and the population of Germany increases. The German experts at the Paris 
Conference are now given an opportunity of raising the colonial question 
ruthlessly, a thing which the German Government have always failed to do 
hitherto for unaccountable reasons. That the German members of the 
Reparation Committee understand the importance of the question is evident 
from the fact that Dr Schacht and Herr Kastl have presented their photo- 
graphs to a German colonial organisation with suitable inscriptions in which 
they recognise the importance of colonies for Germany’. 

16. The article concludes as follows: ‘During the negotiations at Paris, 
more than one opportunity of raising the colonial question and interesting 
the representatives of other countries in our claims will present itself. And 
even though this Committee has no political frontiers to alter, yet its opinion 
is bound to have an effect on the League of Nations. The proposals of the 
Committee will meet with attention there and will, it is hoped, bring about 
the fulfilment of our colonial demands’.7 


6 President Wilson’s peace programme of January 8, 1918, is printed in British and Foreign 
State Papers, vol. 111, pp. 950-5. 

7 Mr. Nicolson referred to this despatch in a letter of April 9 to Mr. Sargent (not preserved 
in Foreign Office archives). The docket of this letter stated: ‘Doctor Schacht’s full views 
on question will be found in Berlin despatch No. 176 of goth March 1926 [cf. Volume I, 
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17. My impression of my conversations with Dr Stresemann and Herr von 
Schubert on the subject of Herr von KiihImann’s letter is that they are 
genuinely perturbed by his action which was neither inspired nor suggested 
by them.® 

I have, &c., 
Horace RuMBOLD 


No. 403, note 1]. Lord D’Abernon always regarded German insistence on raw materials 
as ridiculous and frequently rallied Doctor Schacht on point’. 

8 Foreign Office telegram No. 79 to Rome of April 20 referred to the present despatch 
and stated: ‘At my recent interview with Signor Mussolini I told him of Kiihlmann’s letter 
to Sir William Tyrrell. You should therefore now inform him of the repudiation of Kuhl- 
mann by Doctor Stresemann.’ Sir R. Graham’s communication of April 22 to Signor 
Mussolini is printed in J Documenti Diplomatict Italiant, Settima Serie, vol. vii, p. 390. 
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Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir W. Tyrrell (Paris) 
No. 848 [C 2274/1388/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, April 8, 1929 
Sir, 

I have received Your Excellency’s despatch No. 481! (352/2/29) of 
March 27th and I approve your intention, as described in the last paragraph 
thereof, to urge, when the five reports from the Versailles Committee, relat- 
ing to certain alleged infractions of the disarmament clauses of the Treaty 
of Versailles, are brought before the Ambassadors’ Conference on April 13th, 
that the Conference is not competent to discuss such matters and that they 
can only be dealt with between the capitals through the ordinary diplomatic 
channel. 

2. I have noted Monsicur Massigli’s suggestion, as described in the second 
paragraph of your despatch, but I am unable to authorise you to accept it. 
This proposal appears to be based on the assumption that the French Govern- 
ment are entitled to expect the co-operation of the other ex-Allied Govern- 
ments in accusing Germany of all such trivial breaches of the military clauses 
of the Treaty. When once a representative of His Majesty’s Government is 
engaged in an inter-Allied conference such as a meeting of the Versailles 
Committee, or of the Ambassadors’ Conference, or in such Secretarial meet- 
ings as those now proposed by Monsieur Massigli, it is practically impossible 
for him to refuse the co-operation of his Government in representations to 
the German Government even though the alleged violation at issue is of so 
trivial a nature that His Majesty’s Government, if allowed to exercise their 
own judgment unhampered, would never consider making it the subject of 
a joint official protest to the German Government. 

3. It is doubtless precisely for this reason that Monsieur Massigli desires to 
maintain the system of inter-Allied meetings in Paris for the discussion of 

t No. 108. 
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alleged violations of the military clauses of the Treaty of Versailles, and it is 
precisely for the same reason that His Majesty’s Government must insist 
upon the use of the diplomatic channel to leave them free, if necessary, 
to abstain from joint action at Berlin. 

4. I am not inclined to exaggerate the importance of the danger referred 
to at the end of paragraph 3 of your despatch under reference. I would 
recall to Your Excellency the recent refusal of His Majesty’s Government to 
discuss the question of the Rhineland railway system at the Ambassadors’ 
Conference, and its consequence, that the French Government, despairing of 
British co-operation, have decided, in conjunction with the Belgian Govern- 
ment, to take up the matter with the German Government direct through the 
diplomatic channel. There is no reason why the same course should not be 
pursued in the case of trivial violations of the military clauses of the Treaty, 
such as those alleged in the enclosures to your despatches Nos. 471 to 475 
of March 26th,? when His Majesty’s Government are unable to agree, as the 
result of correspondence through the diplomatic channel, that the infractions 
in question are of sufficient importance to endanger the stability of the Treaty 
of Versailles. But the realisation that it will not, in future, be possible to 
count on joint inter-Allied action on every such occasion will, it may be 
hoped, discourage the French Government from sponsoring all the trivial 
accusations which the Versailles Committee are somewhat prone to put 
forward. 

5. Irequest, therefore, that you willcontinue to be guided by theinstructions 
contained in my despatch No. 6993 of March 11th, 1927. It is, moreover, 
my view that when it has been agreed that joint representations to the Ger- 
man Government regarding an alleged infraction of the Treaty are to be 
undertaken, those representations should be made at Berlin by the British, 
Belgian, French, Italian and Japanese representatives in conjunction. 

6. I agree that questions relating to the infringement of the demilitarisa- 
tion clauses of the Treaty of Versailles may be presumed for the present to 
fall within the scope of the proposed ‘Commission de Constatation et de 
Conciliation’. 

7. As regards the question of permission to infringe the disarmament 
clauses of the Treaty, I agree with you that this is a matter which will remain 
for the Allied Governments, working through the Ambassadors’ Conference, 
so long as that body continues to exist. 

8. I have noted with interest your observations with regard to the mainten- 
ance of the Ambassadors’ Conference and of its subordinate organisations. 
I am of the opinion that no useful purpose would be served by taking action 
at the present time with a view to terminate the functions of these bodies. 


Iam, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State) 
C. Howarp SMITH 


2 Cf. No. 108, note 2. 3 See Volume III, No. 41. 
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No. 115 


Memorandum by Sir R. Lindsay 
[C 2692/299/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, April 10, 1929 


At Flag A’ is a paper by the C.I.G.S. on the military situation in Germany. 
It was provoked by a long letter in the Times from Professor Morgan, once 
on the Control Comm[issio]n in Germany,? suggesting that the Germans 
were not propcrly disarmed at all and that they still had masses of hidden 
armaments & equipment. 

At Flag B! is the discussion in the C.I.D. where interest was displayed in 
the tendencies in Germany rather than in the static state of affairs. The F.O. 
was asked to produce a note on the subject, from the political point of view 
for circulation with the other papers to the Cabinet. 

I submit draft of such a paper.3 

R. C. L. 


ANNEX TO No. 115 
Draft Memorandum on the Military Situation in Germany 


In the War Office paper on the Military Situation in Germany (C.I.D. 
926-B) it is said that ‘in existing circumstances Germany is not in a position 
to wage an ageressive war, nor possibly, even to defend herself against the 
attack of a first class Power for a sufficient length of time to mobilize the 
nation for defence’. It is generally recognized in Germany that the state of 
affairs is as described above; and it is usually maintained, often with sin- 
cerity, that she could not withstand an attack by Poland singlehanded. It is 
true she enjoys the security afforded by the Covenant of the League and the 
Treaty of Locarno, but when she looks outside her frontiers she sees her four 
principal neighbours more or less confederated against her, equipped with 
every appliance of war that their finances will allow them to purchase, and 
preferring to trust to their own strong right arm for their security. It is 
small wonder that the whole nation reacts violently against such a state of 


1 Flags A and B are no longer attached to this paper. The paper by the Chief of the 
Imperial Gencral Staff, Field Marshal Sir G. Milne, at Flag A was evidently C.I.D. 926-B 
of December 6, 1928, printed as No. 268 in Volume V. Flag B was evidently an extract (not 
printed) from the minutes of the 239th meeting of the Committce of Imperial Defence, held 
on December 13, 1928, at which C.I.D. 926-B was discussed and the decision indicated 
below by Sir R. Lindsay taken. 

2 Brigadier General J. H. Morgan, Professor of Constitutional Law at University College, 
London, had been Deputy Adjutant-General on the Inter-Allied Military Commission 
of Control in Germany, 1919-23. His letter was printed in The Times, November 15, 
1928, p. 12. 

. Sir A. Chamberlain, to whom this memorandum was addressed, minuted as follows on 
April 12, 1929: ‘App[rove]d. I much like your draft. It seems to me to balance very fairly 
the favourable & the unfavourable features of the situation. A. C. 12.4. All departments of 
F.O. to see when in print.’ The paper was circulated to the Cabinet as C.P. 121 (29). 
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affairs. The desire to redress the balance is universal throughout the country 
and the resulting manifestations of a militarist nature become obvious to the 
most superficial observer, even though, as in the case of the patriotic associa- 
tions, other considerations, political and psychological, contribute to give 
them importance. 

A nation vanquished in war usually has good reason to resent the terms of 
peace imposed by the victors, and in the case of the ‘iniquitous’ Treaty of 
Versailles the causes of resentment, after ten years, still to a large extent 
persist. True that with the completion of disarmament the visible signs of 
military control have disappeared, but control itself is maintained. Occupa- 
tion of German territory continues, though the first zone has been evacuated. 
The financial clauses of the Treaty have resulted in the quasi-receivership 
of the Dawes Plan, with a young financial dictator in Berlin admonishing the 
Government, in terms almost insulting. These are direct infringements of 
German sovereignty patent to every man in the street; and the eastern 
frontier situation, with a whole province severed from the main body of 
the country, is no less galling. The result is that for a whole vast range of 
topics depending from the above four questions, all political perspective is 
distorted, and discussion on the real merits of any particular case becomes 
almost impossible. Such is the compulsion of an unanimous public opinion 
that the Government as a matter of fixed policy has to oppose or obstruct, 
actively or passively, every measure, however trivial, designed to enforce 
the various controls. The voice of parliamentary criticism is silenced; large 
sums voted in the budget are virtually withdrawn from the control of the 
Reichstag and spent on purposes that cannot be avowed; scandals such as the 
Phoebus misappropriation,‘ the Stolzenberg poison gas affair, and the arms 
traffic are condoned in a conspiracy of silence. By a perfectly natural reac- 
tion, the Treaty of Versailles tends to have effects the very opposite of what 
was intended. The prohibition of military aviation has been one of the most 
potent factors, if not the most potent, contributing to the high development 
of civil flying in Germany. The fact that it has not yet been possible to define 
precisely the total of Germany’s Reparation liability has encouraged public 
extravagance in the country, and incidentally retards a much needed revision 
of the constitution; and the severance of East Prussia from the rest of the 
country makes it impossible for the Government to consider seriously whether 
the Agrarian policy, to which they are now wedded, really subserves the best 
interests of the Republic. 

While a strong desire is everywhere evident to increase the military strength 
of Germany, there are also influences at work of an anti-militarist nature 
which merit notice. 

In the first place, the Treaty of Versailles by abolishing conscription, has 
presented the country with half a generation of young men who know 
nothing of military service, and though it would be easy to exaggerate the 

4 For an account of the use of funds of the Reichswehr Ministry to finance the Phoebus 


Film Company see Erich Eyck, A History of the Weimar Republic (Eng. trans. by H. P. Hanson 
and R. G. L. Waite, London, 1962), vol. ii, pp. 144-5: cf. Volume IV, No. 115. 
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political importance of this fact, it is one which must conduce to weakening 
the military spirit. Let it not be imagined that for the individual German the 
patriotic associations provide any efficient substitute for service in the army; 
the training provided can only be rudimentary. Some young men may join 
the Vereine with a view to fitting themselves so far as they can for military 
duty when the country may require them; more join owing to the cult of 
physical fitness which is one of the psychological results of the revolution; 
more for political reasons; most of all from the German love of marching 
about in formation to the sound of music. It must be remembered that to 
some extent these associations are the rank and file of the political parties. 
Reichsbanner, which is numerically the strongest of them all, was started by 
the Social Democrats because they found that the Nationalists, through 
Stahlhelm, were getting too much influence in the electorate. It is a Repub- 
lican organization, and anything but milhtaristic. To a mere civilian, 
watching the Vereine parade in the streets, the Rotfrontkampferbund, which 
is Communist, appears the best set up and drilled. Even Stahlhelm has 
something in it of the Primrose League.5 

Disarmament has affected the corps of officers. As pay they may receive 
an adequate competence but something more is wanted to make a profession 
attractive and keep its votaries in good heart; and here we have the German 
army debarred from any but purely theoretical experience of heavy artillery, 
mechanization, and aviation; that 1s, of all the more recent developments of 
military science. Garrison life used to be dull and narrow, but it is now 
infinitely more so, and the best men prefer industry and commerce, with 
a chance of recovering the fortunes lost in the inflation. Still more serious, 
the social prestige has gone, the receptions at Court, the decorations, the 
cheap seats at the opera, and the free education for the children in military 
schools. The old Army used to be cock of the walk; today the Army is rather 
a depressed industry. 

Still more important are the changes which have been effected in Germany 
by the Revolution in the political organization of the country. Germany 
used to be governed by a caste of territorial nobility, a hard race of men, 
honest, narrow and fairly efficient. They managed their estates, monopolized 
the higher posts in the administration and provided the officers for the army. 
‘This caste has been broken by the revolution and in a short time it will be 
broken beyond repair; its members are financially impoverished and polli- 
tically thrust into the background. The sons are becoming bankers and the 
daughters are marrying merchants, and the old people sit apart and gloomily 
murmur the shibboleths of a bygone period. Now, in the place of all this 
we have a republic, with a genuinely democratic constitution, full parlia- 
mentary control based on universal suffrage, and the administration 
recruited from the bourgeois middle classes. The Republic’s aim is to recon- 
struct, to heal the wounds of the war, to recover the wealth lost in the 
inflation: it is not militaristic in its tendencies, It is quite certain that if 


5 An association founded in 1883 in memory of Lord Beaconsfield with the intention of 
infusing new life into the Conservative Party. 
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conscription could be restored tomorrow in Germany, the immediate result 
would be a great reaction towards junkerdom; democratic control would be 
gravely imperilled and the re-establishment of monarchy would follow. It is 
no less true that if monarchy were now to replace the republic a return of 
militarism would be almost inevitable. Of course we are here on the ground 
of pure hypothesis, because neither conscription nor monarchy could return 
to Germany without provoking a European war; but the practical point of 
all this to the German Republic 1s that the more influence in the body politic 
is allowed to military interests the greater the danger to the Republic, to 
democratic control of affairs, and to the classes who now hold the power. 
It is a fact that the Republic is much exercised to imbue the army with the 
proper constitutional spirit. The governors of today may well desire that the 
disparity between the armed strength of Germany and that of ker neighbours 
shall be remedied; but at home, they are fully determined to keep their army 
in its proper place. When Dr. Stresemann exclaims in the Reichstag that 
what Germany desires is not her own re-armament, but the disarmament of 
her neighbours (Abriistung, nicht Aufriistung), it is unnecessary to impute 
hypocrisy tohim. He was only formulating, with his usual perspicacity, what is 
thetrueinterest and the wisest policy of the German Republicand Democracy. 

We may therefore assume that while the Republic is engaged in consolidat- 
ing itself, and so long as the adherents of monarchy are so numerous as 
to constitute a formidable opposition to the existing order, it is contrary to 
the interests of the Government to encourage tendencies of a pronounced 
militaristic nature. Leaving out of account the possibility of a European 
cataclysm in which anything might happen, there are (a) a danger, and 
(b) a development which might menace this moderately satisfactory state 
of affairs. 

The danger is that of a coup d’état involving the overthrow of the republic 
and the re-establishment 1n some form, open or disguised, of monarchy. This 
danger is not very real. So long as Field Marshal von Hindenburg remains as 
President, such is his loyalty to the Constitution that the danger is almost 
negligible. The talk of a putsch that is now current may be discounted. If 
one were attempted, and it assumed formidable proportions, it would at 
once be countered and defeated by a general strike. When the old President 
dies and is succeeded by a mere ‘man in a top hat’ the Republic will have 
lost a great safeguard, but even so should be able to hold its own. The ex- 
Kaiser has lost the esteem of German Monarchists; the Crown Prince has 
not gained prestige in the country; his brothers never had any; and there 
is no sign that his young sons are likely to cut any figure. The influential 
Centre party and the whole of South Germany would be hotly opposed to 
any Hohenzollern restoration, while Prussia would never stand a Bavarian 
Wittelsbach Prince. And would all the seventeen other Kings and Princes 
have to return too? The Republic is not loved, but there is nothing prefer- 
able in sight to take its place. Its situation is curiously similar to that of the 
French Third Republic in its early years, where, too, a redundance of Royal 
and Imperial pretenders cancelled each other out. The weakness of the 
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German Republic lies not only in the fact that as yet it commands no affec- 
tion, but still more in the political immaturity of the German people and in 
their failure so far to make a reasonable use of the democratic forms of govern- 
ment. The ineptitude of parliamentarism is conspicuous; and the acerbity 
with which the numerous political parties quarrel with each other, till coali- 
tion among them becomes an impossibility, brings the whole régime into 
deserved contempt. Even so, however, perhaps Germany’s difficulties today 
are no worse than those which France passed through in the seventies and 
eighties of the last century. 

The menacing development referred to above is more serious, but more 
remote. What will the tendencies of the German Republic be if and when it 
has rooted itself so firmly in the country that no fear for its internal stability 
is to be felt? Looking at Germany alone, the omens are not favourable, for 
the people is strongly conservative by nature, deeply attached to their tradi- 
tions, and when the memories of recent pains have been dulled, they are 
likely to allow themselves to be fascinated again by the glamour of previous 
glories. Moreover the German is a stirring, energetic fellow, jealous, and apt 
to formulate his own desires and ambitions not according to his own require- 
ments, but rather according to what his neighbour already possesses. It is 
to be feared that a firmly established German Republic might be far more 
restless and ambitious than ever the French Third Republic has been. But 
no precise forecast is possible. Too much depends on events outside Germany. 
How long will the present Treaty restrictions be maintained? What will be 
the fortunes of other European Powers? Above all, what progress will be 
made in general disarmament? This last point is probably the key to the 
situation. 


No. 116 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir W. Tyrrell (Parts) 
No. 881 [C 2588/2462 /22] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, April 11, 1929 
Sir, 

M. de Fleuriau, who is leaving for Paris to-night, expressed a strong wish 
to see me before his departure, and I accordingly received him this morning. 
Anticipating that his real interest centred in my recent conversation with 
Signor Mussolini, I told him that my visit had been accidental in the sense 
that if I had not had family reasons for going to Italy, I should not have 
sought a mecting with him at this moment, but that as I was visiting my 
daughter in Florence, and as there were reasons which made it inconvenient 
for me to go to Rome at this moment, I had asked Sir Ronald Graham to 
tell Signor Mussolini that if he happened to be in the north of Italy at Easter 
I should be very glad to meet him. No particular importance attached to 
a meeting in these circumstances, but 1t was in accordance with my whole 
policy that I should at all times take such opportunities as offered for cement- 
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ing the good relations between Great Britain and Italy and for keeping in 
touch with the director of Italian policy. I had been able to satisfy myself 
once again that Signor Mussolini desired peace, and that whatever might be 
the ultimate developments of Italian policy there was no reason to fear that 
it would take an aggressive form 1n any period of time which I could at present 
usefully contemplate. I had discussed with Signor Mussolini the state of 
Franco-Italian relations, and had expressed once again the interest which 
I felt in the establishment of a really good understanding between those 
neighbouring nations, with both of whom we were on terms of most cordial 
and intimate friendship, and between whom we should like to see equally 
cordial relations established. Signor Mussolini had spoken with appreciation 
of M. de Beaumarchais, and though he and I had not entered into any 
details of the discussions now pending, I had gathered that the Italian 
Government was not ill-satisfied with the proposals put forward by the 
French.! I was, however, confirmed in the impression which I had already 
expressed to M. de Fleuriau and to M. Djouritch,? that the establishment of 
good relations between Italy on the one side and France and Yugoslavia on 
the other, were impeded by the suspicions and jealousies which France’s 
relations with Yugoslavia had aroused in the Italian mind. Whether the 
French Government could usefully say anything to remove these suspicions 
was not a question for me to determine; it was a matter for the consideration 
of M. Briand, advised, as no doubt he would be, by M. de Beaumarchais. 
But, for my own part, I had done all that I could to allay these doubts, and 
I had in particular emphasised the peaceful and defensive character of 
French policy. 

In speaking thus frankly to M. de Fleuriau about my interview with Signor 
Mussolini I begged him, when reporting my conversation, to impress upon 
M. Briand or M. Berthelot its very confidential character, since any insistence 
upon the part which I had sought to play in promoting good relations would 
be calculated to defeat my object. 

M. de Fleuriau thanked me for the very interesting communication which 
I had made, and said that he perfectly understood its confidential character. 

He then alluded to communications which had passed between the French 
financial authorities and the Treasury in regard to the reference which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer might wish to make in his budget statement to 
the payment of the French war debt, and more particularly to some com- 
munications which had passed in relation to the French commercial debt 
to the United States.3 My knowledge of the matter was insufficient to enable 


1 Sir R. Graham subsequently reported in Rome despatch No. 449 of July 5 that Signor 
Grandi had handed the Italian reply to these proposals to M. de Beaumarchais on June 29 
and that he gathered that ‘this reply is anything but satisfactory from the French point of 
view, especially as regards the Libyan frontier, where Italy asks for considerably larger 
concessions than the French are prepared to give’. This Italian note of June 29 is printed in 
I Documenti Diplomatici Italiani, Settima Serie, vol. vii, pp. 502-5. 

2 Serb-Croat-Slovene Minister in London. 

3 The reference was to communications (cf. No. 118) relating to the French debt of 
£80 million to the United States Government for war stocks which is discussed in No. 129. 
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me even to follow the Ambassador’s explanation; I contented myself, there- 
fore, with listening to what he had to say and with observing that I presumed 
that the French Government, through the appropriate agent, were in com- 
munication with the Treasury on the subject. 
Iam, &c., 
AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 


No. 117 


Sir E. Phipps (Vienna) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received April 12, 3.40 p.m.) 
No. 9 Telegraphic [C 2611/149/3] 


VIENNA, April 12, 1929, 2.21 p.m. 

My telegram No. 5.! 

I hear on good authority that at meeting yesterday of representatives of 
the three government partics it was unanimously decided that any govern- 
ment that is now formed shall work in with Heimwehr.? 

Leaders of the latter are being very active and declare both publicly and 
privately that they intend to execute a putsch against ‘red’ Vienna next 
autumn. 

I learn also that French Minister is today lunching with one of the Heim- 
wehr leaders whose object it will be to convince him that their movement 
has no Anschluss tendency.3 


1 Not preserved in Foreign Office archives. This telegram of April 4 related to the 
resignation of the Austrian Government of Mer. Seipel on April 3. 

2 The Heimwehr (Home guard) was an anti-Socialist para-military association. 

3 According to the docket of a letter of April 25 to Mr. Sargent (not preserved in Forcign 
Office archives) Sir E. Phipps stated therein that the Heimwehr leader did try to impress on 
the French Minister ‘that his organisation were not connected with “Anschluss’’’. 


No. 118 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir W. Tyrrell (Paris) 
No. 911 [C 2685 /136/62] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, April 15, 1929 
Sir, 

With reference to your Excellency’s despatch No. 1838! of the 4th Novem- 
ber last, I transmit to you herewith a copy of a memorandum of a conversa- 
tion between Sir Ronald Lindsay and Mr. Leith-Ross of the Treasury 
regarding the payments of the French inter-Allied debt to His Mayjesty’s 
Government. Attached to the memorandum are a minute of a conversation 
between Mr. Leith-Ross and the representative of the French financial 
delegate, and drafts of letters? to be exchanged between the Chancellor of 


1 See Volume V, No. 202, note 2. 
2 Not printed. 
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the Exchequer and M. Chéron.3 It will be observed that the latter have 
been referred to the French Government for instructions. 

2. In the course of a conversation with me on the r1th instant (see my 
despatch No. 8814 of the 11th April) the French Ambassador referred to this 
matter and gave me to understand that the United States Government were 
threatening to demand the payment of the whole commercial debt of 
£,80,000,000 on the date when it falls due, i.e., the rst August next, unless 
the Bérenger Agreement had been ratified by that time. M. de Fleuriau 
was convinced that it was politically almost impossible to secure that rati- 
fication within the time named, and almost physically impossible for the 
French Government to make so large a payment in one block as £80,000,000. 
The payment of such a sum would necessitate the withdrawal of all, or the 
greater part of the French Treasury balances not only from London, but also 
from Berlin and other capitals, with a consequent general collapse of the 


exchanges. Trane. 


(For the Secretary of State) 
C. Howarp SMITH 


ENcLosuRE 1 IN No. 118 
Record by Sir R. Lindsay of a conversation with Mr. Leith-Ross 


FOREIGN OFFICE, April 11, 1929 

Mr. Leith-Ross came over specially from the Treasury to-day from Sir 
Richard Hopkins to keep the Foreign Office informed as to what is happening 
in regard to the payments of the French Inter-Allied debt to us. The 
Chancellor had asked that the French Government should, as in previous 
years, give an assurance that the payments provided for this year by the 
Caillaux Agreement should be made, pending ratification of that Agreement. 
But there is another point also. Unless the French ratify their Agreement 
with the Americans the whole of the so-called Commercial Debt to America, 
amounting to £80,000,000, becomes due on the 1st of August. The Chan- 
cellor had therefore felt it necessary to put in a reserve in his note to the 
French Government requiring that any capital payments made to America 
should be offset by proportional capital payments to Great Britain. (This 
means that if the French paid £80,000,000 to the Americans, they would 
have to pay about £60,000,000 to us.) 

The French Financial Secretary, with whom these negotiations were con- 
ducted, at first thought that this would be all right. Subsequently, however, 
he demurred on instructions from Paris, and has endeavoured to get the 
Treasury to withdraw this reserve. (See the note of the conversation with 
Mr. Leith-Ross on Flag B.) The upshot of it is that the matter has been 
referred back to Paris. 

The somewhat disquieting feature of this hesitation is that just at the 
present moment the Governor’ has received information which he apparently 


3 French Minister of Finance. 4 No. 116. 
Ss The Governor of the Bank of England, Mr. Montagu Norman. | 
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regards as at least worthy of very serious attention, to the effect that the 
French Government are really contemplating withholding ratification of the 
Bérenger Agreement, and then using all the Treasury balances abroad which 
they hold to pay off this enormous American debt of £80,000,000. This 
apparently opens disastrous perspectives, because the greater part of the 
French Treasury balances are held in sterling, and not in dollars, and the 
operation would almost inevitably smash the British exchange and cause 
most tremendous difficulties.6 At the same time Mr. Leith-Ross could hardly 
bring himself, in spite of the Governor’s information, to believe that the French 
really would contemplate any such measure, and I must say it seems to me 
to be a very remote possibility. 

I should have thought that it would be possible for the Chancellor to put 
in his reserve as in the draft note at Flag A,? and for the French in their reply 
to put in some answer which would at any rate defer any difficulties until the 
moment when they really arise, while preserving the rights of all parties to 
maintain their respective points of view at that moment. — 

I rather think we ought to send a copy of this note to Sir William Tyrrell. 


R. C. L. 


ENCLOSURE 2 IN No. 118 
B 


Note of Conversation with Monsieur de la Taille on roth April 1929 
about French Debt to America 
April 10, 1929 
Monsieur de la Taille called to-day and said that the French Treasury 
were alarmed at the reserve proposed about the American stocks payment. 
He assured me that the French Government had no intention of paying the 


6 In a letter of April 22 to Mr. Leith-Ross, Mr. Sargent cited this remark and stated: ‘If 
this is really the case the situation now revealed is, to say the least of it, disquieting not only 
fromthe purely financial but also from the political point of view. If the withdrawal of the 
French deposit from the Bank of England would have as serious repercussions as you say, 
it seems to follow that the French Government can at any time demand concessions from us 
by merely threatening to effect this withdrawal. Even if we escape, therefore, the present 
danger of the French withdrawing these balances for the purpose of paying the American 
commercial debt, we must, so it seems, face the fact that as long as these balances are in 
existence, the French Government can, whenever they choose, blackmail us in connexion 
with any question, either financial or political, in which we are in disagreement with them. 
It is by no means impossible to imagine circumstances connected with the Experts’ Report, 
or with Rhineland evacuation, or over disarmament where they might be tempted to use 
this financial weapon. 

‘But all this is based on the assumption that we have absolutely no means of protecting 
ourselves against the French if they wish to use this weapon against us. Surely this cannot be 
the case. Have not we the means, if the need arises, of either preventing them in practice 
from breaking our exchange in this way, or else of rendering innocuous the operation of 
withdrawing the French sterling balances?’ 

Mr. Leith-Ross replied on April 23 in a letter (not printed) in which he set out arguments 
similar to those employed in No. 129. 
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United States Government the 407 million’ if they could help it, and that 
they would do their utmost to get the Bérenger Agreement accepted by the 
French Parliament before the rst August next. The only circumstance in 
which the payment might have to be made would be if the French Parlia- 
ment definitely refused to ratify the debt agreements in that case, the French 
Treasury would be bound to meet its obligations at their due date but they 
would undertake that, in doing so, they would not upset the sterling exchange. 
They hoped that in the light of these assurances we would not press the 
proposed reserve. If we made it, and the French Government did not 
contest it, they would be accepting a new obligation; on the other hand, if 
they did contest it, an unpleasant controversy might result. The exchange of 
letters only covered a year and we would be free to repudiate the Caillaux 
Agreement next year if we thought fit. 

I told Monsieur de la Taille that this argument would have little weight 
with our public here if, in fact, France paid the American stocks next August 
without paying us an equivalent amount. I noted what he had said about 
the improbability of any such payment to America and the statement that, 
if it had to be made care would be taken not to disturb our exchange. But 
I feared the Chancellor would feel bound to enter a reserve with a view to 
maintaining the principle of part passu treatment with America which had 
been the basis of all our discussions. It would be a unilateral statement of 
our position, but it seemed to me that a notification in this sense might 
well be useful to the French Government as an argument in favour of 
ratification. 

Monsieur de la Taille admitted the force of this argument but asked if we 
could not put our reserve forward through our Ambassador in Paris and not 
refer to it in the exchange of letters; but I pointed out that acceptance of the 
French undertaking without any reserve might be regarded as precluding us 
from making any representations on the subject during the course of the year. 

After a long and abortive discussion I gave Monsieur de la Taille a copy 
of my draft reply—which I explained had not yet gone to the Chancellor— 
and I asked him to obtain from Paris any formula that they could propose, 
which would safeguard our position without causing difficulties. 

Monsieur de la Taille promised to do so and would call on me again on 
Friday® with the reply. 

F.W.L. R. 
7 Dollars. 8 April 13, 1929. 
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No. 119 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received April 16, 3.5 p.m.) 
No. 39 Telegraphic [C 2711/1 /18] 


BERLIN, April 16, 1929, 2.20 p.m. 

German comment on recent developments in Paris is anxious and confused. 
Something like a panic was caused by the impression that allied memoran- 
dum! was an ultimatum rather than a contribution to the discussion. This 
impression has now been removed but great pessimism exists. Politicians and 
bankers invariably repeat that figures proposed are impossible and that 
acceptance by Germany would only mean repudiation in the end. Leader 
of centre party Dr. Kaas concluded a public speech yesterday with the phrase 
‘Better an honest negative than a dishonest affirmative’. The fact that this 
agitation has begun before anybody knows what sum Germany will actually 
be asked to pay is explained by acute disappointment of German opinion 
at failure to dissociate America from the Allies: at the same time anxiety 1s 
expressed regarding the political and economic difficulties which would 
follow a German refusal. 

Nationalist press welcomes Schacht’s refusal to discuss allied memorandum 
but foresees grave dangers in the event of a rupture. Vossische Zeitung, 
Frankfurter Zeitung and Berliner Tageblatt merely state that the gulf 
between allied and German figures is too wide to justify any optimism. Other 
papers urge that conference should be suspended in order to give opportunity 
for reasonable discussion between governments concerned and ‘for a direct 
appeal to Hoover’. 

Despatch by bag.? 

Addressed to Foreign Office. Repeated to Paris for Rowe-Dutton. 

1 The memorandum presented to the German representatives on the Committee of 
Experts on reparations by the experts of the four chief creditor countries (Great Britain, 
France, Italy and Belgium) on April 13 is printed in Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of 
the United States 1929, vol. 11, pp. 1051-3. 

2 Berlin despatch No. 280 of April 17 is not preserved in Foreign Office archives. 


No. 120 


Mr. N. Henderson (Paris) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received April 18) 


No. 574 (GC 2734/1388/18] 
Sir PARIS, April 17, 1929 


I have the honour, with reference to section 3 of my telegram No. 51! of 
the 16th instant, to inform you that the Ambassador’s Conference discussed 
1 Not printed. With reference to the present despatch this telegram reported the pro- 
ceedings of the meeting of the Conference of Ambassadors on April 13, during which it was 


decided in particular to approve the terms of the note transmitting the final report of the 
Organ of Liquidation in Austria to the League of Nations (cf. No. 61, note 5). 
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on April 13th the five reports from the Versailles Committee relating to 
certain alleged infractions of the disarmament clauses of the Treaty of 
Versailles. In accordance with the instructions contained in your despatch 
No. 8482 (C 2274/1388/18) of April 8th, I stated that in the opinion of His 
Majesty’s Government the Conference was not competent to discuss such 
matters and that they should only be dealt with between the capitals through 
the ordinary diplomatic channel. 

2. Both M. Cambon, the Belgian Ambassador and M. Massigli pointed out 
the grave disadvantages that there would be in adopting such a procedure. 
They stated that much valuable time would be wasted if the Government 
to whose notice the alleged infraction had been brought, were compelled 
to discuss the question through the diplomatic channel as to whether the 
infraction were one which should form the subject of representations by 
the interested Governments at Berlin. M. Cambon without wishing to 
discuss the question of procedure from the juridical point of view, expressed 
the opinion that the line of action proposed by His Majesty’s Government 
hardly seemed to be workable in practice. He earnestly hoped, therefore, 
that His Majesty’s Government would reconsider their opinion and allow 
this category of question to be discussed in Paris, as this would be the most 
expeditious way to reach agreement on any points at issue. He suggested 
that some form of procedure agreeable to His Majesty’s Government could 
easily be evolved at a meeting of secretaries of the various delegations, which 
could take place within the next few weeks. Pending a reply in the matter 
from His Majesty’s Government, the discussion of the five Versailles Com- 
mittee reports was adjourned. 

3. I have carefully considered the arguments contained in your despatch 
No. 848 of April 8th in support of your contention that alleged new infrac- 
tions of the disarmament clauses of the Treaty of Versailles should only be 
examined through the diplomatic channel. I fear that this mode of pro- 
cedure would be most cumbersome and lead to endless delay, with the result 
that the effect of any representations made to the German Government on 
any question would be seriously weakened. Further, I find it difficult to 
agree that it would be practically impossible for the representative of this 
Embassy to refuse the co-operation of his Government in representations to 
the German Government, on any new infraction of the Versailles Treaty 
which might be submitted to him for consideration, provided he is furnished 
with a considered reason for so doing. 

4. I would suggest, therefore, that if you could see your way to fall in with 
the proposal that a meeting of secretaries should be convened to discuss the 
most practical method of dealing with alleged new infractions, an arrange- 
ment might be made somewhat on the following lines: All new infractions 
of the disarmament clauses of the Treaty of Versailles would in the first 
place be brought before the Versailles Committee. They would furnish 
their report to the Secretariat-General, who would in due course circulate 
it to the interested Embassies in Paris. The report could, if necessary, be 

2 No. 114. 
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dealt with by a meeting of secretaries without the matter actually being placed 
before the Conference. Each report would in the ordinary course be sub- 
mitted to you or the War Office for the necessary instructions and as soon as 
approval had been given to the line of action to be adopted by the various 
Embassies in Paris it would then be for the allied Governments to send the 
required instructions to Berlin or the capital involved in order that joint 
representations should be made. In no case would these instructions emanate 
from the Ambassadors’ Conference but from the allied Governments. It 
must not be taken for granted that the French delegation would desire to 
take action on all infractions which may be brought to their notice by the 
Versailles Committee. In conversation with M. Massigli on April 13th, he 
stated that out of the five Versailles reports only two or three seemed to be 
of particular importance. 

5. I should be grateful if I may be informed at your early convenience 
whether you would approve of this question being settled on the above 
general lines. 

I have, &c., 
NEVILE HENDERSON 


No. 121 


Sir R. Macleay! (Prague) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Recewed April 22) 
No. 83 [C 2845/119/12] 


PRAGUE, April 18, 1929 
Sir, 

I have the honour to report that one or two statements have recently been 
made by the leaders of the National Socialist and the National Democratic 
Parties which may possibly be regarded as throwing some light on the future 
of the Coalition Government. 

2. Dr Franke, the President of the Parliamentary club of the National 
Socialist Party (of which Dr Bene’? is a member) declared in the course of 
a speech which he recently made at Plzen that his Party would under no cir- 
cumstances join the present Coalition, but that 1t was necessary that a fresh 
grouping of Parties should take shape which would give the Czech Parties 
a stable majority and thus free them from all dependence upon the German 
section. Dr Franke has subsequently explained that his Party is not opposed 
to collaboration with the German ‘activists’, but that there must be no 
question of bargaining with that group in order to maintain a Parliamentary 
majority. 

3. A few days later Dr Kramaf, the leader of the National Democratic 
Party which represents the Czech right wing and which has now definitely 
joined the Coalition, also explained the attitude of his Party to the question 
of German participation in the Government in a speech in which he declared 


1 H.M. Minister at Prague. 2 Czechoslovak Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
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that the National Democrats had joined the Coalition in order to preserve 
the ‘national’ character of the state and that a Government which excluded 
the German sections would in his view be unthinkable so long as the German 
Parties themselves remained loyal to the principle of national collaboration. 
His Party, Dr Kramaf continued, had formerly been opposed to collabora- 
tion with the representatives of the German minority, but the attitude of the 
whole world towards the question of relations with the German people had 
radically changed during the last ten years, and he was merely marching 
with the times. To form a Czech Government in which the German Parties 
did not participate would in fact be to ignore the true international situation, 
and the Czechs could furthermore now be proud of the fact that the German 
minority in Czechoslovakia had no longer any grounds for pleading before an 
international forum that its rights were not being respected. 

4. From these two representative speeches the conclusion may be drawn 
that the agreement, which was reached in 1926 largely owing to Dr Svehla’s3 
initiative, between the German activists on the one hand and the Czech 
bourgeois Parties on the other to collaborate in the Government has been 
considered a success by both sides, and that as a result the positions of both 
the German activists and the bourgeois bloc have been considerably strength- 
ened, whereas the Socialists and the ‘irreconcilables’—both German and 
Czech—have found themselves left out in the cold. The National Socialists 
are doubtless counting on a sufficient increase in strength at the next elec- 
tions at the expense of the Communists to be able to re-organize the Coalition 
on a pan-Czech basis, but it is doubtful whether they will succeed now that 
the Czech right wing has admitted that cooperation with the Germans is 
more agreeable than bargaining with the Socialists. 

5. At the recently held Congress of the National Democrat Party Dr 
Kramaf also made a statement regarding the personal relations between 
himself and President Masaryk which 1s of interest in view of the long-stand- 
ing and well-known rivalry between these two veterans of Czech politics. 
Dr Kramay maintained that when the question had been raised in Geneva 
at the end of the war who should be President of the new Republic he had 
declared himself in favour of Masaryk. Dr Kramaf recalled his first meeting 
with President Masaryk when the latter returned to the liberated Father- 
land. Both had tears in their eyes and Masaryk had said to him ‘I hope that 
we shall never be opposed to each other in the future’. This hope, however, 
had not been realised, not by the wish of the President but owing to the 
development after the revolution of a new policy which differed from the 
policy pursued during the war and which by creating a new atmosphere 
around the President had finally led to the state of things which existed 
to-day. Many people in the entourage of the President had pursued political 
and personal ends which had increased the estrangement between the Presi- 
dent and himself. ‘Thanks to the influence and machinations of these men’, 
he continued, ‘I can less easily express my opinion to-day in Czechoslovakia 


3 Dr. Svehla had been Czechoslovak Prime Minister for the greater part of the period 
from 1922 to February 1929; for this agreement see Volume II, No. 260. 
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about the President than I could formerly in the Austrian Empire about the 
Kaiser.’ 

6. Dr Kramar then proceeded to attack Dr Bene§ in strong terms, declar- 
ing that the latter had made use of his position in order to intrigue in internal 
political affairs and that he had employed political methods which no self- 
respecting man could fail to disapprove of. The National Democrat Party 
were willing to admit that Dr Bene’ had won esteem in the diplomatic 
world and had secured important diplomatic successes for the country. The 
methods however which he had introduced into the conduct of internal 
political warfare were such as to create an impassible [sic] breach between 
him and the National Democrat Party. 

I have, &c., 
RONALD MACLEAY 


No. 122 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Mr. N. Henderson (Paris) 
No. 950 [C 2786/45/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, April 19, 1929 
Sir, 

Monsieur de Fleuriau asked me to receive him this morning and our con- 
versation at once turned to the reported breakdown of the Experts’ Con- 
ference.! I told his Excellency that I had always felt that the consequences 
of failure after such great hopes had been raised would be so serious that the 
representatives would find themselves obliged to reach an agreement and 
that even now I could not bring myself to believe that all was over. If indeed 
that were the case, it would be very serious, and we should have to take time 
to consider the consequences and adjust our policy to them. 

For the moment, therefore, I could say nothing of the future, but having 
regard to the reported attitude of Dr. Schacht I must recur to a recent 
incident which I had not yet mentioned to his Excellency. The ‘Times’ of 
this morning, speaking of Dr. Schacht’s memorandum, says: ‘A sentence 
which caused much surprise immediately the document had been presented 
was one referring to the impossibility of the Reich being able to increase the 
figure of the proposed annual payments, in view of its territorial losses in 
Eastern Europe and in other parts of the world, these losses having deprived 
Germany of the means of obtaining, in favourable conditions, the raw 
materials necessary to maintain a high level of profitable industrial pro- 
duction. This is taken to mean that Dr. Schacht, in his anxiety to secure his 
own political future, wanted to register a claim for the return of the German 
colonies in Africa and for a reconsideration of the frontiers with Poland.’ 

t The proceedings of the Committee of Experts on Reparations were deadlocked follow- 
ing the presentation by Dr. Schacht on April 17 of a memorandum containing the German 


counter-proposals to the creditors’ proposals of April 13 (cf. No. 119, note 1): see No. 134 
and Survey of International Affairs 1929, pp. 146—7. 
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In view of this disclosure I thought it right to inform Monsieur de Fleuriau 
of the letter which Herr von Kiihlmann addressed to Sir W. Tyrrell.? I 
accordingly read him the text of this letter, my despatch No. 4383 of the 2nd 
April to Sir Horace Rumbold, and the substantive portions of Sir Horace 
Rumbold’s reply (Berlin despatch No. 2544 of April 6th). I said that in the 
course of my conversation with Signor Mussolini in Florence I had mentioned 
the matter to him as it illustrated the argument which I was addressing to 
him, but that after receiving Dr. Stresemann’s disclaimer, I had not thought 
it necessary to carry the matter any further or to give it importance by com- 
municating it to the French Government. Now, however, I thought it only 
right that they should have this information. 

Monsieur de Fleuriau told me that Herr von Kiihlmann had, through his 
first wife, large interests in the Saar and that it was primarily to protect these 
that he came to Paris. He added that at one time some French politicians 
had favoured the idea of handing over the Syrian mandate to Italy, but that 
the line taken by Monsieur Briand after consultation with other authorities 
was that such a surrender would be considered as an admission of French 
failure to discharge the duties entrusted to her, and could hardly be con- 
templated; further, that there would be great difficulty in making any 
recommendation for a successor; 1t would, in Monsieur Fromageot’ss view, 
be difficult to reconcile with the spirit, perhaps even with the actual terms, of 
the Treaty.® This is, I think, the first time that I have heard officially that 
the possibility of ceding the Syrian mandate had ever been discussed by the 


French Government.7 
Iam, &c., 


(For the Secretary of State) 
ORME SARGENT 


2 Enclosure in No. 109. 3 No. 109. 4 No. 113. 

5 M. Henri Fromageot was Legal Adviser to the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

6 The reference was presumably to the Mandate for Syria and the Lebanon approved 
by the Council of the League of Nations of July 24, 1922: see League of Nations Official 
Fournal, August 1922, pp. 1013-17. 

7 Ina letter of April 22 Central Department informed the Chanceries at Paris and Berlin 
(to whom a copy of the present despatch was transmitted under cover of Foreign Office 
despatch No. 515, not preserved in Foreign Office archives) that the information contained 
in this paragraph had been given to Sir A. Chamberlain ‘ “‘a titre personnel’’ and Sir Austen 
accordingly does not wish that it should appear in the official record of the interview. Will 
you please, therefore, excise the last paragraph from your copy of the despatch .. .’. 


No. 123 


Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received April 29) 
No. 767 [C 3003/1 /18] 

Sir: WASHINGTON, April 19, 1929 
Reports to the effect that the British, French, Belgian and Italian dele- 
gates to the Reparation conference at Paris have put forward a proposal 
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involving a reduction of American reparation claims, and that this proposal 
has been negatived,! have aroused a certain interest in the press of this country. 

2. While the circumstances attending this alleged proposal, and its rejec- 
tion, are shrouded in secrecy, it is said to have been concerned mainly with the 
abandonment of further payments on account of the cost of maintenance of 
the Armies of Occupation in the Rhineland. The proposal is stated to have 
been put forward to the United States Government through the medium of 
Mr. Owen D. Young, and to have been considered at a meeting held in 
Washington on the 13th. instant between President Hoover, Secretaries 
Stimson? and Mellon, and Mr. Ogden S. Mills, Under-Secretary of the 
Treasury. In reply to questions by Press correspondents, Mr. Stimson is 
reported to have stated on the 15th. instant that he could not discuss what 
had passed at the meeting: but that ‘the policy of the United States regarding 
the payment of German reparations which concerns the United States to the 
extent of rermbursement for the costs of the American Army of Occupation, 
has not been changed.’ Mr. Stimson is said to have added that a much larger 
proportion of the costs of the armies of occupation had been paid to the 
Allied nations than to the United States. 

g. This latter statement has been embroidered by official spokesmen, who 
have issued figures tending to show that while Great Britain and France 
have already reccived more than 80% of the costs of their armies of occupa- 
tion, the United States has been paid only a little more than 25%. (One 
report gives these proportions as 90 and 30% respectively, while yet another 
states that 60% of the cost of the American army of occupation remains 
unpaid.) The official figures are quoted by the Washington correspondent 
of the ‘New York Herald Tribune’ as follows :— 


‘At the time the Dawes plan went into effect, September 1, 1924, Ger- 
many’s arrears to Great Britain on the cost of maintaining the army of 
occupation aggregated 1,030,000,000 marks, or $245,140,000: France 
2,155,000,000 marks, or $512,890,000, and the United States, 1,225,000,000 
marks or $291,550,000. On last August 31 these debts had been 
reduced to the following figures: Great Britain, 120,000,000 marks, or 
$28,560,000; France, 140,000,000 marks or $33,320,000, and the United 
States 868,000,000 marks or $205,584,000. These figures clearly demon- 
strate that although Great Britain and France have taken the lion’s share 
of their bills for maintaining their armies of occupation on the Rhineland 
out of Germany’s general reparation chest the United States has been paid 
comparatively little, although this nation’s reparation bill is supposed to 
have been pre-reached [sic] between the allied governments and former 
Secretary of State Kellogg at the Paris conference in 1925.3 This dis- 


1 See Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States 1929, vol. ii, pp. 1036-62. 

2 Mr. Henry L. Stimson was American Secretary of State. 

3 The reference was to the agreement reached on January 14, 1925, between the Govern- 
ments of Great Britain, Belgium, France, Italy, Japan, the United States, Brazil, Greece, 
Poland, Portugal, Roumania, the S.C.S. State, and Czechoslovakia regarding the distribution 
of the Dawes annuities, printed as Cmd. 2339 of 1925. 
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crepancy is declared to be in no sense the fault of Germany. Under the 
Dawes plan Germany dumps all of her reparations payments into a single 
basket. The allied governments, through proper commissions, of course, 
then proceed to divide the aggregate among themselves. As a result, it 
was declared, blame for the United States receiving such a small share 
must be laid squarely on the doorsteps of the Allies themselves. “In other 
words,” one administration officer declared immediately after a conference 
on the subject with high administration officials, ‘It seems that the 
Allies want to say to the United States: Come on, we’re going to sacrifice 
our $28,000,000 and $33,000,000, so you ought to be willing to give 
Germany your $205,000,000.”’’ 


I should be interested to learn whether these figures are correct. 

4. The secrecy surrounding the White House meeting and the State Depart- 
ment’s activities in this matter is attributed by the Washington correspondent 
of the ‘Baltimore Sun’ to ‘fear of arousing discussion in Europe.’ Writing 
in the ‘Washington Post’, Mr. Albert W. Fox states that this secrecy has 
already aroused the suspicions of certain Senators and Congressmen, who 
abhor on principle all ‘financial shuffling sponsored by Europe and actively 
promoted by the international bankers.’ It 1s intimated that a movement is 
developing in Congress to insist that before any reduction of the sums payable 
to the United States under existing arrangements 1s agreed to by the United 
States Government, it shall be approved by the Senate and the House of 
Representatives. 


‘Senate and House leaders,’ declares Mr. Fox, ‘who have steadfastly 
opposed any international shuffling which would really mean reducing 
debts owed to the United States are determined to do their utmost in 
preventing a dangerous precedent from now being established in Paris. 
If this international meeting reduces the amount of reparations which is 
owed to American taxpayers and the United States Government approves, 
the ice will be broken so far as bringing about partial cancellation of the 
American debt is concerned. Having established the principle that money 
owing to American taxpayers can be sacrificed by international agree- 
ment, the next move will be for a further sacrifice on a still greater scale, 
it is pointed out. The remedy, senators say, lies in quick action by Con- 
gress before America is maneuvered into a position where protection of 
money owed to Americans is made to look like obstructing financial 
readjustments in Europe. Such action, it is suggested, would make it 
easier for President Hoover to inform Europe that the United States 
Government can not agree to any such reduction of debts owed to American 
taxpayers. Senators are also uneasy over the reported secrecy at the State 
Department over the matter. If this secrecy persists a resolution may be 
expected within the next few days calling upon the Secretary of State to 
provide Congress with information which will enable both houses to 
ascertain what mysterious negotiations are going on in Paris. The con- 
tinued and persistent efforts which international bankers have been making 
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since the war to juggle the United States into a position where American 
taxpayers would be called upon to make sacrifices have made Congress 
particularly suspicious of any secret diplomacy in the matter of debts.’ 


I have reason to believe that Mr. Fox’s estimate of Congressional sentiment 
is in this case well-founded. 
I have, &c., 


(For the Ambassador) 
RONALD CAMPBELL 


No. 124 


Sir H, Rumbold (Berlin) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received April 20, 4.45 p.m.) 
No. 45 Telegraphic [C 2800/1 /18] 
Important and Confidential BERLIN, April 20, 1929, 2.50 p.m. 


German Cabinet met yesterday evening to discuss situation produced by 
apparent deadlock in proceedings of experts’ conference. 

Secretary of State, who attended Council, dined with me immediately 
afterwards. After expressing suitable regret at death of Lord Revelstoke! he 
said German government were puzzled to account for abrupt termination of 
proceedings of Lord Revelstoke’s sub-committee.2, Reports on proceedings 
of conference had up to now been furnished to German government by 
Kriegslasten3 Commission. German government had at no time during con- 
ference communicated directly with German delegation. They felt that they 
had not even now sufficient information as to what had happened the day 
before yesterday. They understood that Dr. Schacht had raised question 
of facilities for acquisition by Germany of raw material. This need not 
necessarily have led to present deadlock. He added, speaking personally, 
that Schacht’s offer was not necessarily Germany’s last word. 

I said that if it was true that Schacht had raised point in question he had 
gone outside scope of experts’ enquiry. I said I presumed that German 
government would greatly regret a complete breakdown of conference. 
Secretary of State agreed heartily and added in strict confidence that Cabinet 
had accepted his proposal to communicate direct with Schacht. They were 
now doing so. 

Impression which I derived from above conversation and Secretary of 
State’s general bearing was that German government are seriously per- 
turbed at prospect of a break-down of conference. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 45, repeated to Paris. 


1 Lord Revelstoke had died on April 19. His place on the Committee of Experts was taken 
by Sir C. Addis, Chairman of the London Committee of the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank 
and a Director of the Bank of England. 

2 This subcommittee had been set up to consider Dr. Schacht’s memorandum of April 17. 

3 War burdens. 
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No. 125 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received April 20, 6.30 p.m.) 
No. 47 Telegraphic [C 2802/1 /18] 


BERLIN, April 20, 1929, 5.20 p.m. 

My telegram No. 45.! 

Secretary of State informs me that the German government are taking 
advantage of the adjournment of the experts conference to summon their 
experts to Berlin. They will meet the German Cabinet tomorrow and report 
fully on the proceedings up to last Friday,? returning to Paris tomorrow 
night. Secretary of State again emphasized his sincere hope that the experts 
would arrive at a solution of the reparations question.3 

Stock exchange continues nervous. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 47, repeated to Paris. 


t No. 124. 2 April 19, 1929. 

3 Sir H. Rurnbold further reported in Berlin telegram No. 48 of April 21: ‘German 
government are issuing communiqué to the effect that after discussion with Schacht, they 
have no wish to interfere with Experts’ liberty of judgment.’ 

On April 22 a member of Sir H. Rumbold’s staff had a conversation with Herr Ritscher, 
a director of the Reichskreditgesellschaft, the Reich Credit Company. In a letter of May 1 
to Mr. Sargent Sir H. Rumbold reported that in this conversation on April 22 ‘Schacht’s 
visit to Berlin on the preceding day was mentioned, Ritscher remarking that the position of 
the German experts was anything but enviable, and that the general prospects for Germany 
were alarming. At the Cabinet meeting Schacht insisted that the German experts could not 
improve on the offer of 1650 millions [of gold marks]. One of the Ministers suggested that 
Germany should offer a higher annuity for five years, provided that the Allies agreed to an 
[stc] re-examination of Germany’s capacity to pay at the end of that period. This suggestion 
was disregarded, and another Minister proposed that it would be better to accept the proposal 
of the Allies even if it were beyond Germany’s capacity. By accepting it they could obtain 
immediate evacuation of the Rhineland. If Germany subsequently defaulted, she would not 
be to blame. Schacht objected, and stated that the German experts could not accept an 
offer which they knew they could not fulfil. It would be ruinous to German credit. Another 
Minister stated that the French might re-occupy the third zone in case of a German default 
before 1935.’ 

In this letter of May 1 Sir H. Rumbold further stated: ‘I think we must be prepared for 
the Germans raising the question of the evacuation of the Rhineland even if the experts 
Conference fails. ‘They consider themselves entitled to do so under the Geneva resolutions. 
In fact Herr von Schubert practically said as much to me yesterday when I saw him.’ 


No. 126 


Mr. Cable (Danzig) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received April 26) 

No. 38 [N 2140/1251 [55] 

Sir: DANZIG, April 20, 1929 
With reference to my despatch No. 31! of the rath. instant, relative to the 
prohibition by the Senate of a meeting at Danzig of the German organisation 


t Not preserved in Foreign Office archives, 
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Stahlhelm, I have the honour to report that this matter was discussed in the 
Volkstag on the 18th. instant amid scenes of unusual turbulence, just as this 
decision of the Senate has led to violent attacks on President Sahm in the 
nationalist press of Danzig and, I understand, Germany. 

2, Dr. Sahm declared on behalf of the government that the decision had 
been taken in the interests of peace and order, as there was a certain danger 
of collisions between certain sections of the population and the members of 
the Stahlhelm, possibly involving bloodshed and perhaps leading to inter- 
ference from outside, thereby meaning Poland. 

3. However obvious the prohibition, it is clear that the Senate have not 
handled this matter felicitously. The application for holding the meeting 
was made already in February, it is said, but no action was apparently taken 
by the Senate until quite recently to indicate disapproval, so that a good deal 
of preparations were already completed. At the last moment the Senate 
evidently tried to induce the local Stahlhelm to hold quite a small local 
meeting, with possibly one or two hundred participants from Germany, 
instead of the 13,000 now stated officially to have been expected from the 
Reich; but in vain. The meeting between the Senate and the local leader 
of the Stahlhelm, Major Wilde, described in detail by Dr. Sahm in the 
Volkstag, left nothing to be desired in the way of insolence on the part of 
Major Wilde. 

4. Not even this delay and indecision on the part of the Senate, whereby 
the prohibition at so late an hour could be given an appearance of subservi- 
ence to Poland or, what in the eyes of the local population is almost as bad, 
to the League of Nations, can, however, explain or excuse the fury of the 
outcry to which it has given rise in the press, the Volkstag and among the 
population, I cannot judge whether this partly at least represents mere loud 
ostentation on the part of the nationalists calculated to conceal an inner 
weakness and dissention said to exist at present in their ranks. It is possible; 
but I am more inclined to regard it as a periodic outburst symptomatic of 
the bitterness latent in much wider circles of the German population than 
those strictly within the confines of the nationalist party. The ‘steel helmets’ 
represent to many an outwardly peaceful and even pacifist German the 
possible hope of regaining the corridor and all it stands for. However calm 
and friendly these people are in ordinary conversation, at a given oppor- 
tunity the present generation at least would turn and rend their enemies. 
Some of my personal friends among them, for instance, who are Knights of 
St. John (members of the Johanniterorden) are forbidden by their head- 
quarters by circular to mix with ‘enemies’ (Englishmen and Frenchmen) and 
instructed to avoid Poles. One of their own class, whose estates now lie in the 
corridor, was almost ostracized for having received the Polish Commissioner 
General at Danzig in his house. These constitute a minority, of course, but 
incidents like those called forth by the prohibition of the Stahlhelm meeting 
show how far their influence reaches among classes who are staunch liberals. 
It would not be far wrong to divide on this question, at least at Danzig, all 
Germans into socialists and the rest, as only the former are decided and 
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outspoken opponents of the Stahlhelm and its aspirations. The younger 
generations, for instance the students and the school children, are being 
drilled in the same spirit. Last year students from all over Germany met at 
Danzig and, in the presence of the High Commissioner of the League, who 
had been invited by mistake, listened to a fiery address by one Stahlhelm 
leader, Major Wagner, about the proposed re-conquest of the corridor. 

5. A further test of the views of Germans has latterly been provided in the 
war-book ‘Im Westen Nichts Neues’? by Erich Maria Remarque. Every one 
acknowledges its excellence as a literary product, but while pacifists, socialists 
and their like hail it as a possible sign of and aid to sanity in Germany, the 
nationalists and irredentists curse it. Their opinion could not be expressed 
better than was done by an acquaintance of mine, a large landowner in the 
corridor and former member of the Prussian House of Lords ‘it is a book of 
which hundreds of thousand copies should be distributed abroad and which 
should be forbidden in Germany !’—a saying by no means intended as a bon 
mot, but meant seriously and so understood and endorsed by his compeers. 

6. The attacks on Dr. Sahm must have been particularly bitter to him, as 
it is only a short time since the whole press hailed him as the defender of 
German rights in Danzig. They reveal the narrow minded vindictiveness of 
the nationalists and furnish an illustration of the acerbity of German politics, 
the different politicians ruthlessly attacking one another even in face of the 
common enemy. It is also characteristic of local conditions that the nation- 
alist member of the Volkstag, who most offensively attacked Dr. Sahm 
personally, is a high official in the Senate! 

47. A copy of this despatch has this day been addressed to His Majesty’s 
Minister at Warsaw, No. 11. 

I have, &c., 
Eric CABLE 
2 All Quiet on the Western Front. 


No. 127 


Mr. N. Henderson (Paris) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Recewved April 23) 
No. 596 [C 2883/1 /18] 
PARIS, April 22, 1929 
Sir, 

I have the honour to inform you that the French public have during the 
last few weeks followed with increasing interest the new developments which 
have now led up to the recent apparent deadlock in connection with the 
proceedings of the Committee of Experts. 

2. At times it has been the American Representatives who have been 
reproached for having adopted too lenient an attitude towards the German 
point of view or having brought undue pressure to bear on the allied experts 
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to reduce their demands without being in a position themselves to announce 
the possibility of some similar diminution in the amount of the claims of the 
United States. At times it has been the allied experts who have been criti- 
cized for having through an error of tactics given Dr. Schacht an oppor- 
tunity of retaining the initiative and appearing to the world, as though he 
had come to dictate his terms, when 1n reality it is the German Government 
who asked that a Committee of Experts should be summoned to revise the 
Dawes scheme and it is the German Government who have all to gain from 
a complete and definite settlement of the Reparations question. However 
that may be, feeling in general has throughout the negotiations been remark- 
ably free from prejudice, and the hope has been confidently expressed that 
in spite of the difficulties inherent in the situation, provided that the just 
claims of France receive proper consideration, the Experts Committee will 
succeed in producing an unanimous report which would establish once and 
for all on a sound basis the question of the German debt and thus strengthen 
the foundations of the spirit of a closer understanding between Germany and 
the creditor Powers and open up the way to a new era of prosperity in Europe. 

g. As soon as the substance of the German Delegates counter-proposals 
became known a few days ago, the effect on the organs of the Press was 
instantaneous. Dr. Schacht is looked upon as the villain of the piece and 
solely responsible for any breakdown of the conference which may result. 
His offer is viewed with derision and is denounced as impossible even as a 
basis of discussion. It is suspected that it has been put forward for the purpose 
of giving satisfaction to the United States and in the hope of separating her 
from the Allied Governments. On the other hand, it is argued that this may 
only be the first move in the German game and that, as long as the Allies 
present a united front, a settlement will be reached, as the Germans would 
have too much to lose by a rupture at this stage. As is pointed out in the 
‘Temps’, ‘Continuer a exécuter le plan Dawes tel qu’il existe, avec l’annuité 
normale de deux milliards et demi de marks or, et renoncer a obtenir la 
libération du territoire allemand avant les délais fixés par le traité de paix, 
telles sont les conséquences immédiates pour le Reich de la politique de 
M. Schacht. Il y en a d’autres qui ne seront pas moins graves pour la pros- 
périté et l’influence allemande dans le monde.’ 

4. There has been much speculation as to the motives underlying Dr. 
Schacht’s action. It is attributed to personal political ambition and, in view 
of his connections with the reactionary elements in Germany, his selection 
by the German Government, as chief German Representative, is once again 
regretted on the ground that he is unsuited to carry out the policy of under- 
standing hitherto pursued by Herr Stresemann. Such a reflection 1s probably 
inspired by the hope that he may yet be replaced by someone more amenable. 
On the other hand, the French Press suspect Dr. Schacht of playing for time 
in the hope that the return to power of a Labour Government in the forth- 
coming election! may offer an opportunity of securing a settlement far more 
favourable to German interests. 

t An election was due in Great Britain in 1929. It took place on May 30. 
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5. I have the honour to transmit to you, herewith, extracted from today’s 
‘Echo de Paris’, the alleged text of that portion of the German memorandum 
which concerned the eastern frontiers of Germany and her colonial aspira- 
tions. The article quoting the text was written by M. Géraud (Pertinax). 
I am unaware of the exact source of his information but I have no doubt 
as to the substantial accuracy of the text. 

6. The political clauses of the memorandum have naturally evoked great 
resentment here on the ground that a settlement of reparations which are 
purely financial in character cannot be used as a peg on which to hang 
political issues involving a possible revision of the Versailles Treaty. Never- 
theless, I have reason to believe that French resentment is not unmingled with 
satisfaction, in anticipation of the effect which the reference to the former 
German colonies may produce in England. 

7. I had occasion to see M. Berthelot this afternoon. The information 
which he had received from the French Ambassador at Berlin in regard to 
the attitude of the German Government and the general reaction in Germany 
in consequence of the deadlock last week corresponded closely with that 
furnished by Sir Horace Rumbold. M. Berthelot added however that he had 
been perturbed by an allusion apparently made to M. de Margerie by the 
Secretary of State concerning the possibility of at least a ‘provisional arrange- 
ment’. Since the whole object of the Conference of Experts was a definite 
settlement, anything in the nature of a provisional agreement would, in 
M. Berthelot’s opinion, be disastrous. He was, nevertheless, fairly optimistic 
that a basis for a satisfactory settlement would yet be reached since, in his 
view, Germany would have everything to lose by the mere continuation of the 
Dawes Plan.3 I have, &c., 


NEVILE HENDERSON 


2 Not printed. This French text corresponded to the English text referred to in No. 122, 
note 1, with an introductory paragraph relating to the need to increase German economic 
strength. 

3 In Washington despatch No. 805 of April 26 (preserved only in Washington Embassy 
archives—F.O. 115/3385) Sir E. Howard reported on reactions in the American press to the 
possible breakdown of the conference. He concluded: ‘One not uninteresting deduction 
from all this comment may perhaps be made, namely, that German propaganda in favour of 
a revision of the Treaty of Versailles has made little headway, at least in the Eastern parts of 
this country, for while Dr. Schacht’s desire to obtain the best possible financial terms for his 
country, even at the risk of breaking up the Paris conference, is evidently regarded in many 
quarters with sympathy, his implied demand for political concessions does not appear to have 
evoked the slightest echo of approval.’ 


No. 128 
Letter from Mr. N. Henderson (Paris) to Mr. Sargent 
[C 3034/1 /18] . 
My dear Sargent, PARIS, April 26, 1929 


As Stamp has been over in London you possibly know the position as 
regards the Experts’ Conference on reparations better than I do. 
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2. It may interest you to know that the article in yesterday’s (25th April) 
‘Morning Post’ was an interview given by Schacht himself to the ‘Morning 
Port [sic]’ Correspondent. The views expressed were those which Schacht 
wishes to lay stress on in England. 

3. The Conference will take three weeks at least preparing its report, i.e. 
about May 15thit may be ready. Ifnothing new in the way of proposals is made 
by either side before the report is produced, presumably the Conference will 
have failed in that no unanimous proposals for a final settlement will have 
been agreed upon. Presumably again the Conference report or reports will 
then be forwarded to the Reparations Commission (the constituting body) 
before anything is published. ‘The Reparations Commission in its turn will 
forward the report to the Governments concerned. 

4. And then what? That is what I should like to know. I imagine that 
failure to reach agreement will mean serious if not disastrous consequences, 
not only in the participating countries but throughout the world. In Ger- 
many failure may be disastrous, but, if it 1s, the results thereof cannot but 
be most serious for us also. 

5. There are three sets of proposals in existence: the allied creditors’, 
Schacht’s and Owen Young’s.! Schacht’s is obviously and blatantly less than 
Germany can really pay. It is still possible that, if he sees the Conference 
ending in failure, he will regard his bluff called (if it is one and I expect it 
is one, at any rate partially) and announce at some plenary meeting his 
readiness to alter his figures, make concessions or whatever he may call it. 

6. I do not myself see the French altering their figures, unless the Govern- 
ment puts the screw on Moreau. If any reduction is mentioned at present, 
Moreau just gets up and walks out of the room. I believe we have some 
arrears still in hand to bargain with: the Belgians are quite intractable, and 
the Italians will not make concessions unless compelled to do so to come into 
line with the others. 

7. Yet if Schacht gives a hint that he is ready to bargain, the Conference 
will surely fail if the allies are not willing to discuss reductions. I cannot 
believe that Schacht’s bluff is quite as big as all that, especially as I have 
reason to believe that in the opinion of some the allied figures are a bit too 
high as regards the German capacity to pay. 

8. I think there is no doubt that the prospect of a successful issue is con- 
derably prejudiced by the personalities of the two principal negotiators, 
Schacht and Moreau. Are the Governments going to sit down and watch 
the Conference of independent experts fail, for lack of instructions to their 
delegates, or are they going to sit down and watch, and postpone interven- 
tion till after the reports are issued and the Conference breaks up, thus 
preserving to the end the ‘fiction’ of the entirely independent expert? 

g. Incidentally the French (or at least many of them) believe that Schacht 
has deliberately encouraged the drainage from the Reichsbank of its foreign 
gold and ‘devises’, in order to serve the purpose either of upsetting the 
Dawes plan payments or of proving the necessity of the transfer guarantees. 

t See Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States 1929, vol. 11, pp. 1054-8. 
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That is as it may be, and we shall have to wait and see what the effect of 
putting up the German discount rate from 64 to 74% will be. 

10. We have about three weeks in which to await developments. Will 
they be in the sense of splitting the difference or Government intervention 
or will there be none at all? 

Yours ever, 
NEVILE HENDERSON 


No. 129 


Memorandum by the Treasury 
G.P. 127 (29) [© 3355/136/62]* 
Secret TREASURY CHAMBERS, April 29, 1929 


French Debt to America for War Stocks 
1. The French War Debt to the United States Government includes— 


(a) The debt for supplies during the continuance of the War, £720 
millions; 

(b) The debt for surplus War stocks handed over to the French Govern- 
ment after the War, £80 millions. 


The Agreement for funding the French Debt to America, which was 
signed in 1926, but has not yet been ratified, covers both portions of the 
Debt. But the Debt of £80 millions for war stocks is due for repayment on 
the 1st August, 1929, and, if the Funding Agreement is not ratified before 
that date, France will be under the obligation of making an immediate 
payment (in dollars) of 80 millions to the United States Government. The 
interest on this particular Debt has always been paid in cash, and accord- 
ingly France could not refuse to repay the Debt on its due date without being 
confessedly in default. 

2. M. Poincaré has made it clear that he sees at present no prospect of 
obtaining the ratification of the War Debt Agreements with America and 
with Great Britain unless there has been a final settlement of German repara- 
tions. If, therefore, the Experts’ Conference now sitting in Paris should not 
achieve a settlement, it is possible that the Agreement for funding the French 
War Debt to America may not be ratified, and that the payment of £80 
millions for war stocks may have to be made on the 1st August next. 

3. If there is any possibility of this £80 millions being paid by France to 
the United States of America, the question arises whether His Majesty’s 
Government should put forward a claim that a proportionate payment (say, 
£60 millions) should be made to this country in accordance with the pari 
passu principle. This principle is one which His Majesty’s Government have 
always regarded as fundamental. On the roth December, 1924, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer stated in the House of Commons as follows :— 


‘We consider it essential that any payments made by our debtors in 
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Europe to their creditors in the United States should be accompanied 
simultaneously part passu by proportionate payments to Great Britain.’! 


Moreover, the French Government were notified on several occasions of our 
views on this point, including a formal letter from the Foreign Secretary to 
the French Ambassador of the 27th July, 1925,2 in which he reiterated— 


‘(1) That in the event of any payments being made by the French 
Government to the United States of America, His Majesty’s Government 
expect payments not less in amount, due regard being had to the propor- 
tion of the amounts of the Debts in each case, to be made simultaneously 
to this country; and 

(2) That, while the settlements in each case must be substantially equal 
in value, they need not be necessarily identical in form.’ 


Subsequently, the principle was stated in somewhat different terms. In 
the Press Communiqué issued on the 26th August, 1925, only war debts 
were referred to:— 


“His Majesty’s Government have from the outset made it perfectly clear 
that any arrangements which they can come to with France must be 
governed by the principle so often declared that they must receive from 
France proportionate and part passu payments to any she may eventually 
make to the United States in the settlement of her war debt.’ 


But in communications addressed to the French Government, the principle 
was stated in quite general terms: e.g., the Chancellor wrote to M. Péret3 
on the 18th May, 1926: ‘I had agreed with M. Caillaux that, in the event 
of France making an arrangement more favourable to the United States 
than that which we had agreed together, the British Government should be 
entitled to press for a proportionate augmentation of the £12} millions 
standard annuities. As we do not consider that the Franco-American debt 
proposals now awaiting ratification are substantially more favourable to the 
United States than those which I had agreed with M. Caillaux, this point 
does not arise.’ 

Similarly, he wrote to M. Caillaux on the 1st July, 1926: “There was the 
understanding that no settlement would be made by France with the United 
States more favourable to the United States than that which you were 
discussing with me. That also is satisfactorily settled.’2 

Taking these statements as a whole, therefore, the French Government can 
scarcely argue that we are making a novel and unexpected demand upon 
them if we claim a proportionate payment to any that they make to America 
in respect of the Stocks debt. 

4. It must, however, be recognised that such a claim may provoke con- 
siderable resentment in France and possibly also in the United States. The 
French Government have always regarded their so-called ‘commercial’ War 

t See Parl. Debs., 5th ser.. H. of C., vol. 179, cols. 264-5. 

2 This letter is not printed. 

3 French Minister of Finance, March-June 1926. Mr. Churchill’s letter here cited is 
printed in Volume IT, No. 48, note 6. 
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Debts as quite different from their ‘political? War Debts. They will, no 
doubt, argue that their ‘commercial’ War Debts to this country, namely, 
the debt of £72 millions from the Bank of France to the Bank of England 
(which, in fact, was not an inter-Governmental Debt at all), and the debt 
of £6 millions for surplus stores to the Ministry of Munitions, have already 
been repaid in full, and that it is, therefore, unjustifiable for His Majesty’s 
Government to found any claim on the repayment at its due date of the 
similar ‘commercial’ War Debt to America. Thus, the argument against 
putting forward a claim is that it seems improbable that we shall be able to 
enforce payment of the £60 millions claimed as due to us, and, accordingly, 
that it would be unwise to make a claim which may cause resentment and 
is unlikely to be conceded. 

5. On the other hand, there are weighty reasons in favour of putting 
forward a claim. His Majesty’s Government have never accepted the dis- 
tinction which the French Government have sought to make between 
‘political’ and ‘commercial’ War Debts, and in our view, this distinction is 
a mere quibble. The War Debt to America for stocks is a part of the total 
volume of Governmental obligations arising out of the War, and there is no 
logical reason for treating it as more binding than other inter-Governmental 
War Debts. The sole difference between the Debt for stocks and the rest 
of the War Debt is that the Debt for stocks represents the value of the surplus 
War material shipped to France for the American Armies and handed over 
to the French Government after the war, when the United States Govern- 
ment were anxious to dispose of it, while the rest of the War Debt represents 
the value of War material supplied during the war to the French Armies, when 
it was a vital necessity. The United States Government formally recognised 
the identical character of the two Debts by agreeing to include the Debt for 
war stocks with the rest of the War Debt and funding them both together. 

6. This being the position, His Majesty[’s] Government might well be 
said to have abandoned the pari passu principle if they allowed France to pay 
£,80 millions to America without making a proportionate payment to us. 

It was easy to show in the recent Budget Debate that the funding agree- 
ments made by America with her debtors were not much more favourable, 
all things considered, than the funding agreements made by this country 
with our debtors.4 But if the French Government paid to America this year, 
not the comparatively small annuity of £7 millions prescribed in the Fund- 
ing Agreement of 1926, but an out and out capital sum of £80 millions with- 
out making any corresponding payment to this country, criticism would 
be difficult to rebut. 

7. There is another quite different but very important consideration in 
favour of making the claim. The French Government are believed to hold 
sterling balances amounting to some £60 millions, accumulated out of the 
surplus reparation receipts they have obtained, over and above their pay- 
ments for debts, during the past four years. On the other hand, they are 


4 See Parl. Debs., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 227, cols. 119-21, and 307-18 and 375-8 for 
discussion of war debts on April 16 and 17 respectively. 
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understood to have comparatively few dollars, and if they had to repay the 
£80 millions due to America, they might have to transfer their sterling 
balances in London to America at very short notice and thus cause a most 
embarrassing strain on the sterling-dollar exchange. 

It is known that (in addition to the sterling balances held by the French 
Government) the Bank of France owns very large sums both of sterling and 
of dollars, and there is every reason to think that the French Government 
could obtain dollars from the Bank of France with which to repay the 
£80 millions to America without transferring any funds from London. If 
this is so, it would be a most unfriendly as well as a very embarrassing act if 
the French Government were to sell their sterling balances hastily for this 
purpose. The Bank of England, however, has reason to believe that there 1s 
a possibility of this; and it may be that if the Stocks debt has to be repaid, 
some French politicians would not be loath to cause the maximum possible 
disturbance to the sterling exchange, as a demonstration of the economic 
danger of inter-Allied debt payments. In the interests of our commercial 
credit, we cannot take the line that the French Government are not entitled 
to transfer their sterling balances when necessary, and, if we are to prevent 
such action, we must find other means of obviating it. 

8. It 1s understood that the French Treasury would be willing to give an 
assurance that if they have to make their payment to America they would 
consult us with a view to causing the minimum possible disturbance to the 
sterling-dollar exchange, but they would give such an assurance only on 
condition that we agreed not to put forward any claim for a part passu pay- 
ment to this country. This, however—besides being a somewhat humiliating 
arrangement for us to enter into—would involve giving up our legitimate 
financial claim to £60 millions in return for an assurance of a vague and 
temporary character, which would leave us open to similar threats in future 
whenever there was any controversy between us and the French Govern- 
ment; while, if a payment of £60 millions were made simultaneously to this 
country, we should both obtain satisfaction of our financial claim and avoid 
the danger of sterling being transferred to America. 

g. It may be asked what answer we should have if the French Government 
not only refused to admit our claim, but proceeded to selling their sterling 
balances for dollars without regard to the damage done to our exchange. 
In that event, we should be forced to use our ultimate weapon—viz., the 
French Treasury Bills for £720 millions now in our possession. Blocks of these 
bills mature every month, and though, hitherto, they have always been 
automatically renewed, we have never undertaken to renew them indefinitely, 
and so long as the Debt Agreement has not been ratified by France, we are 
entitled to let the bills run off and to present them for payment as they mature. 
The amounts maturing during the next few months are as follows :— 


ist May Rave Ses ... £10,085,700 
Ist June ae cae ... £72,978,600 
Ist July oe sis ..» £24,451,000 
Ist August oe sae ... £28,827,800 
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The Bills due on the 1st May are being renewed under existing arrange- 
ments (i.e., for a year); but the maturities due on the rst June and the Ist 
July might well be renewed only up to the rst August, so that there should 
be a substantial block falling due, like the American debt, on that date. 
The French Government attach much importance to small points of legality 
such as this, and M. Poincaré has just reaffirmed that, ‘as debtors, we have 
always been faithful to our engagements, and we have so little thought of 
repudiating them that up to now we have regularly met all the foreign 
maturities (‘““échéances’’) that have been fixed.’ 

Thus, the French Government could not repudiate their Treasury Bills 
due for payment, and they would be bound to settle with us in order to 
avoid such a contingency. 

10. If it is decided to assert our claim, a convenient opportunity to do so 
exists. No definite arrangement has as yet been concluded as regards the 
French debt payment this year. M. Chéron, the French Minister of Finance, 
on the 13th April wrote to the Chancellor of the Exchequer a letter’ stating 
that the French Government ‘were disposed to pay’ during the financial 
year 1929 the sum of £10 millions in respect of the French War Debts to 
Great Britain in continuation of the provisional payments already effected 
on the scale laid down by the Agreement of the 12th July, 1926. It was 
explained that this letter was not a firm engagement to pay, but an offer to 
renew the provisional arrangement hitherto in force, and that the French 
Government hoped that we would enter into a binding arrangement for 
the year. If this offer were accepted without any reservation, His Majesty’s 
Government would be precluded from claiming anything more during the 
next year than the £10 million annuity prescribed in the Agreement. It is 
not considered that we should bind ourselves in this way, and it is suggested 
that we should, in acknowledging receipt of this letter, say that ‘His Majesty’s 
Government would be willing to accept this continuation of the provisional 
arrangement hitherto in force, provided that the payments by France to the 
United States Government continue similarly on the scale provided for in the 
Bérenger Agreement. But, if the French Government make any capital 
payments to the Government of the United States in respect of any of the 
obligations covered by that Agreement, His Majesty’s Government will be 
bound to claim a proportionate capital payment in respect of the obligations 
due to this country.”6 


5 Untraced in Foreign Office archives. 

6 This passage was included in Mr. Churchill’s letter of May 3 to M. Chéron, which 
further stated that ‘His Majesty’s Government trust that ratification [of the Anglo-French 
war debt agreement of July 12, 1926] will be duly secured in the very near future, whatever 
may be the result of the Experts’ Committee.’ M. Chéron’s reply of May 25 stated in 
particular: ‘While the French Government are disposed to conclude with the British 
Government for the financial year 1929/1930 a similar arrangement to those which have 
been made between the two Governments since 1926, they could not agree that this arrange- 
ment should include a revision clause which would profoundly modify its character, and 
they do not doubt that the British Government will be willing to reconsider the question in 
the spirit of friendship which regulates the relations of the two Governments.’ 
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11. It is considered that a reservation of this kind is most necessary. It 1s 
not very likely that it will result in obtaining a payment of £60 millions. But 
it is likely that it will furnish the French Government with a strong additional 
inducement to press upon their Parliament the ratification of the War Debt 
Agreements with both this country and America, and thereby prevent both 
the payment of £80 millions to America in August next and the adverse 

effects that such a payment might have upon our exchange. 


No. 130 


Sir R. Graham (Rome) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received May 1, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 66 Telegraphic [C 3145/2462/22] 


Private and Secret ROME, April 30, 1929, 8.20 p.m. 


Signor Grandi asked me to call on him this evening in order to tell me 
that Signor Mussolini was much perturbed over telegram! from Italian 
Ambassador in London reporting that Poliakoff? on his return from recent 
visit to Berlin had declared that German government were in possession of 
Signor Mussolini’s memorandum of Florence conversation. They had 
received a copy from German Ambassador in Rome and were annoyed over 
your remark regarding an Anglo-Franco-Italian triangle as one must not 
trust in the Germans too implicitly. (This remark which occurs in your 
memorandum; was also recorded by Signor Mussolini.) Signor Grandi 
indicated that there must have been some leakage at Palazzo Chigi where 
a few but a very few copies of Signor Mussolini’; memorandum had been in 
circulation. He expressed his deep concern over the incident and desired 
that you should be informed. 


t See I Documenti Diplomatici Italiani, Settima Serie, vol. vil, p. 395. 
2 Diplomatic correspondent of The Times. 3 No. It. 
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Memorandum by Mr. Perowne 
[C 3003/1 /18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, April 30, 1929 
Under the Paris agreement of Jan. 14, 1925, the arrears of costs of the U.S. 
Army of Occupation are a prior charge on the Dawes Annuity ranking after 
the service of the Dawes Loan,! & the costs of the various commissions, and 
before the arrears of the pre-1921 Franco British army costs & the current 


costs of the armies of occupation. The American army costs are extinguished 
15 years from now (in 1944): the arrear allied costs in 8 years (in 1937). 


1 Cf. article 3 (A) 1 of the agreement of January 14, 1925 (Cmd. 2339, pp. 5-6). 
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Besides reimbursement of her army costs, the U.S. is entitled after certain 
further prior charges have been paid (see pp. 20 & 26 of the Memo: on 
Reparation attached)? from the annuity, to ‘2}% of all receipts from Ger- 
many’ within an annual maximum of 45 million gold marks. 

The statement in para 33 wh[ich] is attributed to ‘official spokesmen’ that 
the blame for the U.S. receiving ‘such a small share’ must be laid ‘squarely’ 
on the allied doorstep, is singularly disingenuous. The U.S. in 1925 agreed, 
together with the Fr[ench] & ourselves, on a method for extinguishing the 
arrear army costs of all 3 Armies of occ[upatio]n & there the matter rests 
for the present—as the proceedings of the Experts are shrouded in secrecy 
from H.M.G. we don’t know in the least what may have been suggested in 
Paris regarding ‘concessions’ on the American part; but it has always, 
I think been fairly clear that if such concessions were ever to be forthcoming 
everyone else w[oul]d have had to ‘concede’ proportionately far more. The 
Treasury must supply the exact figures asked for by Sir E. Howard (though 
they can easily be gleaned from a perusal of the Agent-General’s reports). 

It is typical, of course, of the Americans to draw this comparison over 
‘sacrifices’; the figures may be as stated as far as the Armies of Occ[upatio]n 
are concerned: but the great sacrifices wh[ich] the European creditors of 
Germany have made in other directions, by the scaling down of their claims 
are entirely ignored. 

As the Repf[aratio]n Conf[eren]ce is moribund at the moment of writing, 
this discussion abfou]t American ‘sacrifices’ is rather hypothetical than 
practical. 

Qufery] copy to Treasury for ob[servation]s. 

B[ritish] D[elegation to the] 


R[eparation] C[ommission] Ref[erence] for 
Paris inf [ormatio]n‘4 
Berlin 


J. V. PEROWNE 


2 The reference was evidently to a memorandum of February 12 by Mr. Perowne (not 
printed) which reviewed the history of reparations since January 1918. 


3 Of No. 123. 

4 No. 123 was sent to the Treasury and Berlin (in despatch No. 563) on May 3 and to 
Paris (in despatch No. 1095) and the British Delegate to the Reparation Commission on 
May 7. None of the covering communications is preserved in Foreign Office archives. 
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No. 132 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received May 3) 
No. 304 [C 3146/1/18] 


BERLIN, May 1, 1929 
Sir, 

I have the honour to report that I recently had some conversation with 
the French Ambassador regarding the position of the Experts’ Conference 
in Paris. Monsieur de Margerie unhesitatingly blamed Dr Schacht for the 
present deadlock. He said that Dr Schacht’s arrogance was typical of the 
pre-war mentality of Germans, and added that he was backed up in this 
matter by arrogant German Ministers. It was probable that the Conference 
would break down owing to Dr Schacht’s intransigence and we should then 
see that, having caused the failure of the Conference, Dr Schacht would 
proceed to torpedo the Dawes Plan. 

2. I asked M. de Margerie what, in his view, would happen if the Experts’ 
Conference failed to produce a solution. He said that he was pessimistic. 
The time had passed for the application of sanctions. These would not be 
tolerated at the present day and he did not see what form of pressure could 
be applied to Germany to make her fulfil her obligations. I suggested that 
it was not in the German interest that the Experts’ Conference should fail, 
because, for one thing, if it did fail, Germany would have great difficulty in 
obtaining foreign credits. Monsieur de Margerie agreed. The foregoing 
may, therefore, be presumed to represent the French view of the present 
position, and this view would seem to be borne out by what I have read in 
the French press. 

3. As I was not satisfied that Dr Schacht had really been the villain of 
the piece, I requested Mr Thelwall,! in the absence of Mr Rowe Dutton, to 
furnish me with a memorandum on Dr Schacht’s proceedings. I should 
explain that this memorandum, copy? of which I enclose herewith, describes 
Dr Schacht’s policy as seen from here. I had an opportunity yesterday of 
submitting this memorandum to Sir C. Addis, who has come to Berlin for 
the meeting of the Reichsbank. He said that he endorsed every word of it 
with the exception, perhaps, of the last sentence of subheading (e) of para- 
graph 4. I gathered that whilst Dr Schacht has behaved in a dignified 
manner at the sittings of the Conference, he allows himself to be carried 
away on other occasions and this gives an handle to his critics. 

4. Thad an interview with Herr von Schubert yesterday in which I asked 
him for his impressions as to the probable outcome of the Experts’ Confer- 
ence. Herr von Schubert, who had been present at the recent meetings 
between Dr Schacht and certain Ministers, such as the Minister of Finance 
and Dr Stresemann, said that he was pessimistic with regard to a successful 
outcome of the Conference. He complained of the procedure under which, 
some little time ago, the Creditor Powers had singly and without reference 


! Commercial Counsellor in H.M. Embassy at Berlin. 2 Not printed. 
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to each other, presented their claims to Dr Schacht. These claims when 
added together had produced a formidable total. It was true that the Credi- 
tor Powers had since reduced their claims, but even so they far surpassed 
Germany’s capacity. He also complained that the Conference had not 
Investigated Germany’s capacity of payment, but I understand that this par- 
ticular question is being fully dealt with in the report which is at present 
being drawn up by the Experts. 

5. I pointed out to Herr von Schubert that the first few annuities under the 
Allied proposals were well below the maximum annual payments provided 
for under the Dawes Plan in order that Germany should meet the heavier 
subsequent payments when her economy would better enable her to do so. 
Herr von Schubert said that if the German Delegates had offered to pay 
annuities of a considerably higher amount than the 1650 millions} proposed 
and had not been able to implement their undertaking the blow to German 
credit would be infinitely greater than any damage done to that credit 
through the failure of the experts conference. Herr von Schubert then said 
that the German Government had complete evidence that the Bank of France 
had, during the last few days, made a determined attack on the mark. This 
had failed, but that attack taken in conjunction with the statement made by 
the Havas Agency to the effect that certain foreign banks had withdrawn 
their deposits from Germany as a precautionary measure (see my telegram 
No. 504 of the 26th ultimo), had created indignation and bitterness here. 

6. I have since learnt that during the second half of last week the Reichs- 
bank lost £15 million sterling in gold and foreign exchange. This outflow had 
shrunk yesterday to 74 million marks, so that there is reason to believe that 
the worst is now over. 

I have, &c., 
Horace RuMBOLD 


3 Of gold marks. 
4 Not printed. This telegram transmitted a statement issued by Wolff’s Telegraphic 


Bureau denying the Havas report. 
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Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir R. Graham (Rome) 
No. 84 Telegraphic [C 3145/2462/22] 


Private and Secret FOREIGN OFFICE, May 2, 1929, 5.30 p.m. 
Please thank Signor Grandi for his communication.! I was disturbed by 
Poliakoff’s statement which showed clearly that some part at least of my 
conversation with Signor Mussolini had been reported to Berlin. I should 
be ready at any time myself to say exactly the same thing to Dr. Stresemann 
and indeed the concluding passage of my despatch to Berlin No. 4382 (Kiihl- 
mann’s letter to Tyrrell) states plainly my criticism of German restlessness 
and of the disposition shown in certain quarters in Germany to dispute the 


1 See No. 130. 2 No. 109. 
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treaty settlement, but it is quite another thing for my criticisms to reach them 
indirectly and in the form of a report of a confidential conversation with the 
Prime Minister of another country especially if, as so reported, they seemed 
to imply distrust of Dr. Stresemann’s good faith which in fact I do not doubt 
and have publicly affirmed. 

It is unlikely that the German Ambassador will speak to me on the subject 
since he has not already done so, but if he should mention the matter I shall 
speak perfectly frankly to him on the above lines. 

Repeated with your No. 663 to Berlin No. 74. 


3 No. 130. 


No. 134 


Foreign Office Memorandum' 
[C 3244/45/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, May 4, 1929 


In the second and third paragraphs of Part III of the memorandum? 
presented by the German Group to the Committee of Experts on Reparation 
on April 17th last, it is stated: 


(1) ‘Ifhowever Germany is to undertake to make payments as provided 
for under the new plan without a constantly increasing burden of foreign 
debts she must be put into a position to create her own colonial raw- 
material producing basis—a basis which she may develop with her own 
plants, her own currency and on her own responsibility.’ 

(2) ‘... in} the Eastern parts of Germany important areas producing 
agricultural surplus have been lost and a whole Province consisting almost 
entirely of agricultural territory has been cut off from the Reich. Con- 
sequently the economic prosperity of this Province 1s decreasing more and 
more so that the Government of the Reich has to make regular subven- 
tions to this Province. Appropriate measures should therefore be agreed 
upon with the purpose of eliminating these detrimental conditions which 
considerably restrict Germany’s capacity to pay.’ 


If these (and other) ‘extended possibilities’ are, so Part IV of the memo- 
randum states, opened up for Germany, annuities amounting to £824 
million will be payable in accordance with one schedule; if, however, the 
Experts should not agree to put forward suggestions in the sense indicated 
similar annuities will be payable but in accordance with another schedule 
less favourable to the presumed Allied interests. 

The passages quoted raise political issues since they are tantamount to a 
demand | 

(1) for the partial restoration of the former German Empire Overseas. 


1 This memorandum was sent to the Treasury for transmission to Sir J. Stamp. 
2 Cf. No. 122, note 1. 3 Punctuation as in original quotation. 
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The attitude of His Majesty’s Government with regard to this matter is 
clearly set out in the despatch addressed to His Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Berlin on April and last, of which a copy is attached together with Sir H. 
Rumbold’s reply (Annexes I and II).4 It 1s, briefly, that His Majesty’s 
Government are unable to contemplate the possibility of returning at any 
time to Germany her former colonial possessions or any part of them, or to 
agree to revive in any shape or form the former Anglo-German conventions 
relating to spheres of influence in the Portuguese possessions in Africa. 


(2) for the readjustment of the Polono-German frontier, as established in 
accordance with the appropriate clauses of the Treaty of Versailles. 


The attitude of His Majesty’s Government with regard to the question of 
the German-Polish frontiers was made clear at Locarno and has been 
reaffirmed subsequently more than once. It is, briefly, that His Majesty’s 
Government can only agree to a modification of the Versailles settlement 
if Germany and Poland are willing at some future date to alter their common 
frontier by mutual agreement. Any attempt to reopen the Treaty settlement 
at the present time would constitute a direct menace to peace. 

It may be observed that on the present occasion M. Zaleski issued a com- 
muniqué to the Press (a copy of which, as published in the “Times’ of April 
24th, is attached hereto for convenience of reference: Annex III)5 to the 
effect that as regards the proposal understood to have been made in Dr. 
Schacht’s memorandum, Poland would not admit even the possibility of 
any negotiations on this subject in connexion with the proposed reparation 
settlement. 


4 These annexes comprised Nos. 109 and 113 respectively. 
8 Not printed. 
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Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir W. Erskine (Warsaw) 
No. 250 [W 4538/185 /98] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, May 8, 1929 
Sir, 

The Polish Minister enquired of me yesterday whether I could give him 
information as to the character of the report of the Committee of Three on 
Minorities Procedure! for the confidential information of M. Zaleski. I told 
him that I regretted that I could not say anything on this subject until the 
report had been finally revised, when it would, I understood, be immediately 
circulated by the Secretariat to the members of the Council. My general 
view had been indicated in the short speech which I made at the last Council 

1 The Committee, composed of M. Adatci, rapporteur, Sir A. Chamberlain and Sefior 


Quifiones de Leon, Spanish Delegate to the Council of the League of Nations, was instituted 
by a resolution of the Council on March 7, 1929: see League of Nations Official Journal, April 


1929, p. 541. The report is printed op. cit., July 1929, pp. 1133-78. 
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meeting.? All that I could say about our report was that it contained no 
surprises and nothing of a sensational character. 

M. Skirmunt then mentioned the recent attack on the Polish theatrical 
company at Oppeln.3 I replied that I had had no reports on this matter 
except such as I had read in the press, but, however regrettable might be the 
state of feeling which had given rise to the incident or the lack of foresight 
on the part of the Oppeln police, it would appear that the attitude of the 
German Government had been perfectly correct, and that they had at once 
taken all the measures that could be expected of them. 

Finally M. Skirmunt spoke of the reference to the eastern frontiers in 
Dr. Schacht’s memorandum.‘ He said that it was M. Zaleski’s desire that 
he should draw my attention to this matter as well as to the disturbances at 
Oppeln, but he had no definite comments to make and spoke with more than 
his usual inconclusiveness. I observed that Dr. Schacht’s memorandum had 
apparently included also a reference to the mandated territories in Africa. 
On both these matters the opinion of His Majesty’s Government was well 
known to the Government of the Reich. I hoped that at some future time 
the common interests of Poland and Germany would have created such 
relations between them that they might be willing by mutual concession to 
put an end once and for all to the enmity which divided them. I recognised, 
however, that such friendly relations could only be cultivated very gradually 
and that my hope, if ever realised, would only be fulfilled long after I had 
ceased to take an interest in these matters. In the meantime His Majesty’s 
Government had made it perfectly clear that they were opposed to any 
reopening of the treaty settlement in present circumstances, and could not 
contemplate at any time a solution by any other means than direct agree- 
ment between the parties or the friendly mediation of the Council of the 
League under article 19 of the Covenant. 

Iam, &c., 
AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 

2 For this speech on March 6, v. of. cit., April 1929, pp. 523-6. 

3 For an account of this incident on April 28 see The Times, April 30, 1929, p. 15. 

4 See No. 134. 
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Memorandum by Mr. Churchill 
C.P. 136 (29) [C 3325/1 /18]* 
Secret TREASURY CHAMBERS, May 8, 1929 
Reparations and Inter-Allied Debts 


COMMITTEE OF EXPERTS 


I circulate, for the information of my colleagues, a long statement which 
I have received from Sir Josiah Stamp, detailing the problems which the 
British Delegation were confronted with in regard to arrears under the 
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Balfour Note, and the position of the Dominions, and the line which they 
pursued. I preface this by a brief statement of what I understand to be the 
present position in the Conference. 


W. S.C. 


ANNEX 1 TO No. 136 


Note by the Treasury on the Present Position 
May 8, 1929 

Since Sir J. Stamp’s report was written there have been a number of 
further developments in the negotiations. It is understood that the Chairman 
has prepared a revised proposal based on an average annuity of £100 millions 
for thirty-seven years, followed by annuities covering war debts alone for 
twenty-two years.! The annuity would start at a figure considerably below 
£,100 millions and rise above it after the first ten years or so. This proposal 
has been accepted as a basis of discussion both by the German and the 
Allied Delegations, and there seems a reasonable prospect that it will enable 
an agreement to be arrived at. 

If a settlement is reached, the Report of the Committee 1s likely to be in 
two parts: (a) A report signed by all the Delegations recommending the 
fixation of the German debt on the basis of the annuity agreed upon; and 
(6) a short report signed by the Allied representatives alone, dealing with the 
distribution of the annuity. 

It is understood that this second Report 1s likely to suggest the distribution 
of the annuity in proportions similar to, though not identical with, the 
existing arrangements, subject to the following points :— 


(a) No provision would be made for claims in respect of Army of Occupa- 
tion costs, whether past or future. The abandonment of past claims 
would entail a minor sacrifice by France and Great Britain, but a 
larger sacrifice by the United States. Future Army costs would auto- 
matically cease with the evacuation of the Rhineland. 

(6) The other Delegations may try to secure the renunciation by the 
British Delegation of a substantial part of the share of reparations due 
to the British Dominions. This point is dealt with below. 


Apart from this last proposal, it appears that we should be covered (year 
by year) for our future debt payments to America. This is an important 
advantage during the earlier years, when the German payments will be less 
than £100 millions and the Spa percentages? might leave us a deficiency. As 
explained in detail in Sir J. C. Stamp’s statement which follows, the British 
representatives agreed, at a time when discussion was concentrated on a 


1 This proposal was made by Mr. Young in a memorandum of May 6 to the Belgian, 
French, German, British, Italian and Japanese Delegations (not printed). 

2 The reference was to the agreement of July 16, 1920, regarding the repartition among 
the Allies of German reparations, printed in Cmd. 1615 of 1922: cf. First Series, Volume 
VIII, No. 77, note 3. 
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substantially larger annuity which the Germans rejected, that our claim for 
arrears under the Balfour Note should be converted into an additional share 
of the capital in the proposed International Bank. On the annuity now being 
considered the Spa percentage for Great Britain would provide only a small 
sum for arrears in any event, and it is understood to be Sir Josiah’s view that 
the additional capital in the International Bank will provide an adequate 
compensation for forgoing that sum in cash. 

On the other hand, it appears that the other Delegations may, in the end, 
make their acceptance of the reduced annuity now proposed conditional 
upon our agreeing that the receipts in respect of our debt to America should 
be regarded as satisfying the full reparation claims of the British Empire 
1.e., no share of reparations would be provided for the Dominions. This 
proposal is based on a mistaken and unjustifiable interpretation of the 
Balfour Note, which, of course, related only to the share of reparations of the 
United Kingdom and not to those of the Dominions. It would, in fact, be 
necessary for the British Government to make good to the Dominions the 
short-fall in their reparations which would result from this proposal (about 
£24 millions a year), and thus we should not only have to forgo our arrears 
under the Balfour Note in the form of cash, but we should get less than is 
necessary to cover our future debt payments to America. A few days ago 
it appeared probable that the other Delegations would form a united front 
against us on this point; but since then the position has improved and it may 
be hoped that finally agreement may be reached on a basis which will not 
entail any reduction in the Dominions’ share. If, however, any proposal for 
such a reduction of the Dominions’ share should be embodied in the Report 
by the other Delegations, it is understood that the British Delegation will 
enter a definite reservation to the Report starting from the formal ground of 
the Spa percentage which represents the contractual right of the British 
Empire. The question will then have to be taken up and dealt with in the 
eventual International Conference. 


Since the above was written a letter} (dated the 7th May) has been received 
from Sir J. C. Stamp, showing that matters have gone back to the position 
in which they stood a few days ago, 1.e., it is likely to be proposed that we 
should not only give up all arrears, but also the entire share of the Dominions 
and Colonies. A further development is the disappearance of the proposal 
that the United States should make a substantial sacrifice in respect of their 
Army cost arrears. Italy will be the chief gainer in the percentage distribu- 


3 This letter to Sir R. Hopkins is not printed. It transmitted copies of (i) Mr. Young’s 
memorandum of May 6 (see note 1 above); (ii) the American repartition tables of May 6 
which included column (6) in the table below; (iii) an undated British ‘document addressed 
to the American group’ requesting confirmation of comparative figures; (iv) a letter to 
Mr. Young of May 7 in which Sir J. Stamp stated that the British Delegation considered 
‘that the Full Committee should forthwith meet to discuss your Memorandum as it stands 
on its merits as a settlement with Germany, and that distribution questions should be left to 
the Governments.... Wehad hardly realised ourselves until we started to draft a reservation 
how glaringly it would throw into relief the inequity of the new distribution proposals.’ 
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tion.4 Ifthe Committee reaches decisions in this sense the British Delegation 
will enter a strong reservation against the proposed distribution. 

We understand that the alterations in the annual receipts of each of the 
Powers under the Experts’ proposals, as compared with the receipts which 
the new annuity should give them under the existing arrangements (based on 
the Spa percentages), will be as follows :— 


DisTRIBUTION of an annuity of 1,988 million gold marks. 
(In millions of gold marks.) 
(a) a existing (b) On basis proposed _—_ Loss (—) or Gain (+) 


asis. by Experts. compared with 
present System. 
France . : 1,040 1,074 + 34 
British Empire - 455 387 — 68 
(Of which— 
Great Britain 399 
Dominions _ 56) 
Italy . ‘ : 179 223 + 44 
Belgium : ‘ 105 110 + 5 
Serbia . : : 89 64 — 25 
U.S.A. . : 3 65 69 + 4 
Roumania . ; 20 22 + 2 
Japan. ‘ ; 14 15 + 1 
Portugal. ‘ ' 14 15 + I 
Greece . : ; 7 9 + 2 
1,988 1,988 


It will be noticed that Italy gains 44 million gold marks (over £2 millions) 
each year, and France gains 34 million gold marks (£12 millions) each year, 
and each of the others gain small amounts; whereas the British Empire is to 
give up 68 million gold marks (nearly £34 millions a year) and Serbia 
25 million gold marks (£1} millions), 


ANNEX 2 TO No. 136 


The Proceedings of the Committee of Experts on Reparation in Relation 
to the British Share of Reparation 


Memorandum from the British Experts 
April 30, 1929 
1. Before dealing with the course of events, and the present position, a 
few points of fact are set out, as reminders and to give ready definition :— 


(a) British ‘arrears,’ commonly so called, on the Balfour Note are £200 


4 In a minute of May 8 Mr. Sargent pointed out that ‘the increase allocated to Italy by 
Mr. Young’s scheme is to be met by calling upon the British Dominions and Yugoslavia to 
make an additional sacrifice over and above the general sacrifice made by all the creditors’, 
and that “The prospect of Yugoslavia being asked to give up part of her reparations for the 
benefit of Jtaly is bound to produce a violent outburst in Belgrade which certainly won’t do 
Italo-Yugoslav relations any good. O. G. S.’ 
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million. It would take a total annuity of 2-9 milliards for 58 years to 
clear this off on the existing British percentage. Even 2:5, the Dawes 
standard, would only recover £125 million, spread over fifty-eight years. 


2:3 would recover £86 million. 
2-1 would recover £47 million. 
2:0 would recover £28 million. 
Ig, arrears practically disappear. 


(b) If the flat annuities above are made up of a progressive scale, starting, 
say, at 1-7 or 1°8 milliard, we get current deficits at first, which are 
later made good; but the realisation of the above recoveries lies in 
the fairly distant future. The recovery of arrears is of no immediate 
importance. 

(c) There is no discernible case for claiming an increase of the British 
percentage at the expense of the other Creditors. The Balfour Note 
implications are rather in the opposite direction, and this view is 
readily adopted by them. 

(d) As Experts, especially after ten weeks’ study, we regard the fixation of 
the German annuity without transfer protection as involving, for the 
safety of the payments, figures considerably lower than 2-5 milliards. 
We should feel most relieved if we could fix it, without breaking the 
creditor front, at 2 milliards at the outside; or, if the average flat 
figure is higher, on a progressive scale starting much lower. In the 
first case, the British percentage gives a very small contribution to the 
recovery of arrears. In the second, what recoveries there are lie well 
into the future. 

(e) In the above circumstances, figures like £200 and £125 million as 
expressive of ‘arrears’ have no practical meaning for us. The auto- 
matic reduction as the annuity comes down is not regarded as a ‘con- 
cession, or as ‘giving’ anything up. When we talk of arrears and 
giving them up, we are speaking of the small margin between future 
Debt cover and Spa percentages, of the order of £2 million per annum. 


This has had to be weighed in the balance against many other considera- 
tions, as the following notes will indicate. 

2. During the earlier weeks of the proceedings, when references were made 
in private conversations to British requirements under the Balfour Note, 
they nearly always related to the future and ignored our claim to arrears. 
We always replied formally that the Balfour Note applied as from the beginning, 
1922, and that, as stated in the Note circulated by His Majesty’s Government 
to the other Governments concerned last October [November]5, our arrears 
would only be dealt with in relation to the claims of other Governments to 
receive payments in excess of their Debt liabilities. But it soon became 
evident that no one seriously believed that we should maintain this attitude; 
the French Experts based their view on inferences drawn from the conversa- 
tion between the Chancellor of the Exchequer and M. Poincaré in October 


Ss See Volume V, enclosure 1 in No. 201. 
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last;® the Italians on conversations at the Treasury;7? and the Chairman 
assumed from the start that, in estimating Great Britain’s minimum require- 
ments, the arrears could be ignored, for on any reasonable annuity they were 
indeed negligible. 

The Dominions’ claim on Spa percentages was hardly mentioned at this 
stage, and certainly not called into question. But when the Chairman came 
into the open with proposals, he was at first disposed to ignore this claim also 
and treat it as merged with Balfour Note. But he deferred to us when we 
told him privately that we should maintain it, and appreciated that 1t must 
either be regarded as an outgoing under the Balfour Note, or a separate 
claim for non-differential treatment similar to that of a minor creditor. 

3. When discussions on Allied requirements were imminent, some French 
and Italian proposals showed that the prevalent idea was that any surplus 
of the British Spa share over future Debt cover (i.e., what we call arrears) 
could be divided up at their own sweet will. So we circulated a letter to the 
other Experts in which we stated the principles we adopted in regard to these 
arrears (varying with the amount of the Annuity), viz., that we should first 
examine our share, on the Spa percentages, of any annuity proposed; and 
that if this share gave any surplus over our future net debt outgoings, we held 
that this surplus must be used, in order of merit (1) to contribute to our past 
arrears; (ii) to permit some abatement from the total German Annuity in the 
interest of safety; and (ili) only in the last place to increase the share of any 
other Power, with preference to any Power whose debt outgoings, reckoned 
from the start, would not otherwise be covered, i.e., who did not get Balfour 
Note conditions themselves. We added that, before considering any encroach- 
ment on her future surplus, Great Britain must be fully satisfied that the 
demands of other countries were justified, and that the total annuity was not 
too large for safety. Afterwards, when a progressive scale from a low level 
was introduced, and we were left with current deficiences on debt payments, 
made up by later surpluses and a net surplus accruing only in the distant 
future to set against our past deficit, we introduced a new principle, viz., that 
such surplus was due to us as an insurance against the long period taken to 
give us bare future debt cover. 

4. The situation at this time was as follows: There had been a tremendous 
struggle in tactics as to how figures should be got on the table. For good 
reasons at the time the Chairman resisted both a very low German offer 
(say, 1 milliard) and a high creditor demand (say, 2-5) as both calculated to 
break up the Conference. He wanted nothing but figures approaching the 
debatable area—say, 1-9 to 2-2 milliards. Eventually it was solved by bring- 
ing on to the table two memoranda presented on the 28th March.® The first 
represented the Chairman’s suggestions, expressed in general terms, regarding 
the minimum requirements of the Allies; the second (an unsatisfactory 


6 V. op. cit., No. 187. 7 V. op. cit., Nos. 206 and 208. 

8 Mr. Young’s statement and the memorandum prepared by the British, French, Belgian 
and Italian representatives are printed in Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United 
States 1929, vol. ii, pp. 1034-8. 
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document in which we concurred only because the first memorandum 
was presented concurrently) represented rather the French point of view, and 
invited discussion of the extent to which the present standard annuity of 
2-5 milliard gold marks could be lowered by the reduction of the shares of the 
Creditor Powers individually. Dr. Schacht had discussed this last method of 
approach separately with the French, Italian, Belgian and British experts, 
with the ridiculous result that the total reached nearly 3 milliards, and by an 
error in tactics each was kept in ignorance of the fact until Dr. Schacht was 
allowed to announce it to them, when he retired to leave them to get out of 
a humiliating situation as best they could. Then followed a week of strenuous 
fighting between the creditors, with the Germans kept waiting day after 
day, literally ‘put off’ from hour to hour. They waited in sardonic humour 
and with politely veiled mockery, and refer to ‘the week when the weather 
was so bad we couldn’t leave the hotel.’ It was a very unhappy preparation 
of their mentality for the situation when we came to grips. During the critical 
week there was the imminent risk of the Conference breaking (or of a delay 
interpreted as a breach), not with the Germans at all, but through one or 
other of the Allies, each manceuvring to put the onus on the other. The 
experts of these four Allied countries thus decided to meet under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Owen Young in order to agree among themselves on some 
figure which could reasonably be put forward for discussion with Dr. Schacht 
and would at the same time cover the minimum demands of their Govern- 
ments and leave room for those of the minor Creditor Powers. 

5. The first method of approach having failed, the Chairman’s memo- 
randum of the 28th March inevitably became the basis of discussion at these 
meetings, and he undertook to put his proposals into figures. 

In spite of our reservations, the Chairman had persisted in allowing Great 
Britain nothing for arrears, but he had given us to understand that he pro- 
posed to include the amount due to the Dominions. Indeed, on the evening 
before he presented his figures, he asked us what that amount was, and we 
told him that it was approximately 56 million gold marks per annum on the 
average. 

But his staff and calculators had been responsible for building up the total, 
and when at last his figures were tabled and analysed by us, we found the 
amount actually provided for the Dominions was only 21-6 million gold 
marks—although the Chairman was under the impression we had been 
fully met. (Nothing was allowed for British ‘arrears.’) 

At the same time, the Chairman had apparently admitted to some extent 
Belgian and Italian demands having no foundation in the Treaty® or in 
inter-Allied Agreements, i.e., a Belgian demand on account of the mark 
currency left by the Germans in Belgium at the Armistice and redeemed by 
the Belgian Government at par, and an Italian demand for an increase in 
her Spa percentage sufficient to give her an appreciable surplus over her 
debt outgoings. (The Italian position for Signor Pirelli was acute. Private 
pressure by the first British Delegate upon the Fascist members to induce 

9 Of Versailles. 
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Pirelli to be less insistent because of the risk of bringing about a break, 
achieved the result that they took alarm at their own policy and exerted less 
pressure on him so that he became more like himself and relatively reason- 
able.) 

The Chairman’s calculations led to an annuity averaging 2,105 millions 
for 37 years, and thereafter equal to debt outgoings. 

We are satisfied that the Chairman had no intention of holding the scales 
unevenly. Indeed, at a slightly later stage he acquiesced in an abatement in 
the American share of the Annuity, which could be represented as reducing 
that American share by 75 per cent., and which we believe has given rise 
to a storm of protest from Washington. But the hiatus between his views or 
theories on the facts and merits of almost every question relating to inter- 
Allied distribution and those of his calculators resulted in our being placed 
in an entirely false position in having to contend for a basis which need never 
have been put in doubt. In his subsequent conduct of the proceedings the 
Chairman could do little to remedy this. 

6. In the four days’ heated discussion which followed, we of course 
claimed— 


(2) a future surplus over debt outgoings, to cover British arrears pro 
tanto; and 
(b) the full share of the Dominions. 


We demonstrated that, under the Chairman’s suggestions, while the present 
Standard Annuity was reduced as a whole by 16 per cent., the Italian and 
Belgian receipts would be practically unaltered, the French would be reduced 
by 15 per cent., the British by 24 per cent.; and as the Dominions fell by 
68 per cent., it was a proof of the inadvertence of the computation. 

When the Chairman had admitted certain changes in the figures con- 
sequent on several claims for a correct interpretation of the principles of his 
note the total became 2,345 million g.m., at which point we had claimed as 
consequential an annual surplus of 50 million g.m., to go towards our 
arrears. This total was regarded by him as impossible to present, and he 
begged us to get down below 2,200, say 2,198. The cutting down process 
was painful and gradual. We offered to reduce our arrears claim part passu 
with the total, down to 2 milliards, but we maintained the Dominions pro- 
portion throughout. (The calculations were constantly shifting according to 
the changes in the prior charges, before applying percentages.) 

Our endeavours were met with every possible form of counter-attack by 
the French and Belgians in concert, the Italian Expert sometimes attacking 
or aiding either side as occasion offered. The other Experts argued that they 
knew nothing of the Dominion claims, and their Governments had not been 
consulted thereon; or that their Governments had not accepted the Balfour 
Note. They pretended to assume, on the faith of the Chairman’s figure, that 
21-6 million g.m. was the proper figure for the Dominions, and that in seeking 
to increase the Dominion portion to 56 million g.m., we were asking for a 
surplus. It is perhaps idle to summarise all the arguments for and against. 
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The vital point is that the Chairman ultimately concluded that, on the logical 
rendering of his own principles for constructing his annuity, he could only get 
Spa percentage of the excess of the annuity over debt outgoings as recognition 
for the Dominions. He apparently assumed that they would receive their 
debt outgoings (1.e., their Debts to the U.K., a larger figure), but this would 
then be British zncomings for the Balfour Note. 

At the end of three days of joint discussion, during which the average 
annuity for the first 37 years had been raised from 2,105 to 2,345 and then 
reduced to 2,198 million g.m., France and Italy had given up part of their 
claims to us, but still left us 8 millions short on the Dominions’ share and 
gave us nothing for arrears, on which by that stage we were claiming 18-9 
million g.m. A further private discussion with the French Experts was com- 
pletely abortive. After we had assured the Chairman that this definitely 
meant a break, and regardless of his logic he must recognise a fact, he privately 
induced the French and Italian Experts to give up enough to cover the 
Dominions’ share on condition that we abandoned any claim in respect of 
the 18-9 million g.m. for our arrears. 

7. An outright refusal to accept this proposal would have led to the com- 
plete breakdown of the Committee’s work in circumstances which would 
have reflected great discredit on the Allied Members. The Germans were 
to meet the next day, and, telegraphic reference home being of no value, 
a visit to London would have been necessary. The delay was agreed by the 
Chairman, and us all, to be interpretable, in the then atmosphere, as a British 
break on 18-9 million for arrears. We had been sufficiently in touch with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to know that he did not desire that any British 
intransigeance should cause a breakdown; and it was thus that any break- 
down at this point would have been represented, with the possibility of 
dangerous political consequences. 

Moreover, we always saw that the scheme had certain merits from the 
British point of view. For example, it comprised an arrangement by which 
cover for debt outgoings is provided year by year, while with the Spa percent- 
ages Great Britain would start by incurring a further deficit which would 
only be made good and converted into a surplus later on. 

The following considerations also applied :-— 


(a) Inasmuch as we felt that a settlement would most likely never be 
effected at so high an average figure as 2,198, and since at a lower figure 
arrears were negligible, we were breaking for an ultimate unreality. 

(b) Again, the general atmosphere surrounding the question of arrears 
made a break on this particular question particularly obnoxious—it 
was our weakest ground. It was far more vulnerable than justice to 
the Dominions. 

(c) We were able to propose recognition of the claim for arrears in a 
substantial and important alternative form which was accepted. 
(See § 8.) 


There was therefore no doubt in our minds that, in British interests, we 
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ought to accept the last proposal made. (We remember that Lord Revel- 
stoke in particular was very disturbed at the growing difficulty between the 
Allies, and rejoiced at the completely new atmosphere that was immediately 
created by what he regarded as a negligible sacrifice.) In doing so we secured 
a stipulation that the claim in respect of Balfour Note arrears which we had 
given up should, as far as possible, be made good in the distribution of the 
capital of the proposed Bank for International Settlements, towards which 
we contemplate that Germany should provide certain annuities, over and 
above the annuities referred to above, payable in marks which would not for 
the present be transferable out of Germany. 

8. The present position is, therefore, if the annuity stays at 2,198 flat the 
Dominions get their full share, but there is no recognition of arrears. But it 
was then and still is proposed that, in addition to this main annuity, Germany 
shall make a contribution of Mark annuities for some Io years to the capital 
of the Bank, which shall belong to her and the Creditor Governments in pro- 
portions to be determined. We are to have a special priority in the ownership 
in recognition of our claim given up on the main annuity. We are engaged 
in formulating the way in which this shall be recognised in the Capitalisation. 
Certain advantages appear: (a) The capital values it creates belong to us 
much earlier than the share of the main annuity would do; (4) allocation 
of bank capital by such proportions as Spa percentages tends to make the 
Bank too exclusively French, and this will establish practical equality. 

g. If the figure of 2,198 should emerge (because of non-agreement with 
Germany) as the majority proposal and if the scheme for Bank capital does 
not survive therein, we regard ourselves as at liberty to repudiate the reparti- 
tion agreement above without mala fides. 

Whether we ought to do so, as a matter of expediency, 1s a matter for some 
hesitation. 

10. We must add that if we might feel disposed to criticise the Chair- 
man’s position in these Inter-allied discussions, his handling of the discussions 
between the German Experts and the others has been in every way admir- 
able. The situation on the Committee has been such that the prospect of 
a final settlement has all along depended, first, on the Chairman’s influence 
over the German Experts, on the one hand, and the Experts of the Latin 
countries on the other; and secondly, on the amount of support he could 
rely on from the British Experts. It was necessary for us, at all costs to avoid 
weakening the Chairman’s hands, as we should have done if, by too rigid 
an insistence on the Spa percentages, we had entirely repudiated the bar- 
gaining ideas which he contributed to the Inter-allied discussions. It 1s our 
considered view that a final settlement with Germany would be impossible 
without some modification of these percentages. 

It represented a rather remarkable deviation from Washington views about 
identity between Debt and Reparations that the Chairman’s own approach 
to the building up of an annuity should be to take first— 

(a) the actual outgoings as an irreducible basis, adding to them 

(b) the reparation claims of each country squeezed to a minimum. 
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To pivot the latter (and, therefore, the total annuity) upon France, and build 
the total of (4) by taking France’s share as 54/10oths, was a position into 
which they were subsequently forced. It left him with the task of fitting 
everyone else into the remaining 46/r1ooths. 

It presented two troubles—first, too high a total annuity, and second, the 
task of fitting everyone else into the remaining 46/r1ooths. 

Ambiguities about the meaning of ‘net outgoings for debts’ led to mis- 
calculations, and many struggles to get the Chairman’s interpretation of his 
own meaning favourable to each party. 

It would have been a simple matter to have said ‘A low annuity and Spa 
percentages strictly adhered to’—but it would inevitably have smashed the 
conference at any stage. Moreover, it was not a proper attitude for Experts 
to take up, in advance of enquiry. The utmost the situation justified was: 
‘We do not mind building up annuities by processes departing from Spa. 
We shall test the final results by Spa; if there are serious deviations, there 
will be serious troubles.’ It must be remembered that, at a 2,000 million 
gold mark total annuity, our net Debt outgoings are very close to our own 
Spa percentages (allowing for the Dominions), and as we were out for a 
reasonable figure, the Spa percentage point to us, so long as outgoings were 
covered, tended to represent a minor point on which a ‘break’ would have 
been inconceivable for independent Experts. 

We therefore became inevitably embarked with the others on this explora- 
tion, which, indeed, had various attractions for us, and only the misunder- 
standing by the Chairman of the effect of his principle on the Dominions 
precipitated a crisis for the British Delegation, which had to arrive at a 
decision in a few minutes, or break the whole proceedings. (It is a strange 
comment that all the Experts have a very free hand in settling the total 
annuity, but all seem to be tied to the point of embarrassment upon relative 
division or the actual sum to be received by their own country.) 

11, The immediate situation is that under great pressure the Germans are 
seeking to reduce the 2,198 flat to something like 2,050, by paring off each 
of the Creditor claims individually. There may be a renewed attack upon the 
Dominion percentage—this time from Schacht. 

We propose, if the annuity is altered from 2,198 gold marks— 


(a) to keep that free hand which alone is consistent with our position here 
as independent Experts in immediately dealing with the small margin 
of our Spa share over Debt outgoings, taking the risk of the Govern- 
ment repudiating our action afterwards if they so desire; and 

(b) to refuse to accept any material difference between the percentage 
reduction of the Dominions share of the Annuity and the reduction of 
the whole Annuity. 


If the other Experts purport to reach any agreement less favourable to us, 
we should agree to the éofal annuity, but make our reservation disapproving 
the repartition arrangements. The actual ground would be that, though 
we have not enquired what are the Dominions’ views, the arrangement 1s 
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primd facie unacceptable to them; but the formal ground for the reservation 
would be that the Spa percentage which represented the contractual right 
of the British Empire as a whole, has been departed from. (The Chairman 
regards this reservation, however, as really equivalent to an outright break 
on the scheme as a whole, inasmuch as the acceptance of the others 1s affected. 
We agree with him.) 

For all practical purposes, a ‘break’ in these circumstances means that, 
rather than be jockeyed into a final settlement which gives us less than future 
Debt cover plus the Dominions’ share, we prefer the continued operation of 
the Dawes Plan with or without some arrangement fixing the number of the 
annuities to be paid. . 

If there is a majority recommendation in favour of such a new settlement, 
and this is not accepted either by Germany or by us, the majority will proba- 
bly have to make an alternative recommendation in favour of continuing 
the Dawes Plan but fixing the number of annuities. If, however, the majority 
succeed in agreeing with the Germans on some new scheme unacceptable 
to us, they will presumably think it unnecessary to make this alternative 
recommendation. 


No. 137 


Letter from Mr. Sargent to Mr. N. Henderson (Paris) 
[CG 3034/1 /18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, May 8, 1929 
Dear Henderson, 

Many thanks for your letter of April 26th! in which you raised the question 
of what ought to be done in order to prevent the final breakdown of the 
Experts’ Conference. 

Since your letter was written, however, matters have, of course, developed 
out of all recognition and, as you doubtless know, the villains of the piece 
are no longer Schacht and Moreau, but Owen Young and the Italians. 
Stamp will, I take it, have kept you informed of these developments. If not, 
you should ask him to let you have copies of his memorandum of the goth 
April? and of his letter to Hopkins of the 7th May.’ 

As you see the negotiations seem to be rapidly reaching a crisis when His 
Majesty’s Government will have to take a most important decision one way 
or the other. So long, however, as the situation in the Experts’ Committee 
is liable to fluctuate wildly from day to day, it is impossible for the Treasury 
to formulate any definite course of action and nothing, therefore, has yet 
been done to formulate a policy to be adopted either to prevent a breakdown 
or to cope with the situation likely to be produced by one. However, there 
is a Cabinet meeting to-morrow when it is possible that the matter will be 


' No. 128. 2 Annex 2 to No. 136. 3 See No. 136, note 3. 
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discussed, and may be Gretton’s question, which we have just telephoned to 
you,‘ will precipitate some sort of decision on the part of the Government. 


Yours ever, 
OrME SARGENT 


4 This telephone message is untraced in Foreign Office archives. For the Parliamentary 
questions put to Mr. Churchill on May g by Colonel Gretton and Colonel Wedgwood, 
Members of Parliament for the Burton Division of Staffordshire and Newcastle-under-Lyme 
respectively, and Mr. Churchill’s answer see Parl. Debs., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 227, cols. 
2309-11. Extracts from this answer are cited in Nos, 144 and 234. 


No. 138 


Note by the British Group of Reparation Experts (Paris)* 
[ 3434/1 /18] 

1. We have read the Chairman’s two Memoranda of May 6th (Annex 17)? 
and May 7th (Annex 18). 

As regards the first of these, we consider that the proposal therein deserves 
favourable consideration as a final settlement of the German Reparation 
problem, subject to the examination of subsidiary points. 

As regards the second Memorandum, we regard the distribution among 
the Creditors as entirely distinct from the settlement with Germany. Distri- 
bution is not strictly within our terms of reference, and we consider that 
the impracticability of dealing with it here 1s becoming abundantly clear, 
and that it should be left to the Governments. Though at an earlier stage 
we may have deferred to the views of our colleagues on this subject, the 
situation is now entirely changed by the presentation of the Chairman’s 
Memorandum of May 6th. 


2. If, however, we are to give our comments and suggestions on the Chair- 
man’s Memoranda, they are as follows :— 

The comparison between the present position (Standard Dawes Annuity 
divided under the Paris Agreement)3 and the proposal in Annex 18 is shown 
in the tables below. 

(The figures are averages over 37 years, including receipts (if any) on 
account of Army Arrears, but on the assumption that no allocation is made 
for current armies. ‘Effective’ percentages are worked out on the same basis.) 


1 This undated note was received in the Foreign Office on May 14 from Mr. Leith-Ross 
together with the memorandum of May 7 (Annex 18—not printed) by Mr. Young and a 
brief covering letter of May 8 (not printed) from Mr. Pinsent, a principal in H.M. Treasury, 
to Mr. Leith-Ross explaining that the note was being sent by Sir J. Stamp ‘as a draft privately 
to the heads of the Groups except the German’. 

2 See No. 136, note 1. 

3 See No. 123, note 3. 
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Comparison of the Proposal in Annex 18 with the Repartition of the 
Annuity of 21984 agreed on April r1ths 











Increase Decrease 

France — 59°4 
United States ; 40°9 — 
British Empire. : — 60-0 
Belgium ; . — 23°0 
Italy . : — 20°3 
Serbia — 25°2 
Japan : — — 
Greece . : — — 
Portugal _.. ; : — — 
Roumania . ; — 0-6 

Total decrease 188-5 

Less increase 40°9 
Difference in Annuity (2198 less 2050-4) 14.7°6 


In addition, Annex 18 strikes out certain sums in the last 22 years, which 
are equivalent to the following amounts during the first 37 years. 


France 11°7, U.S.A. 4:0, Belgium 1-9, Others 0-4. 


II 
‘Effective’ Percentages 
Present 2198 Annuity Annex 18 
Position Agreed Repar- 
tition 

France. 52°4 5371 54°0 
US. : , : 3°3 1°3 3°5 
British Empire . ; : 22°8 20'9° 19°4 
Belgium . : . : 5°3 3°27 56 
Italy : . : 9:0 11*4 11°2 
Serbia. ; 4°5 4°2 3°2 
Japan ; : : ; 0-66 0°70 0°75 
Greece. ; : 0°37 0°42 0°45 
Portugal . : : : 0-66 0-70 0°75 
Roumania : : ; 1°02 1-06 1-09 


4 2,198 million gold marks. 

S The reference was to the memorandum presented to the German representatives on 
April 13. See No. 119, note 1. 

6 Note in original: ‘Plus a special allocation in respect of the Bank Capital.’ 

7 Note in original: ‘Not including the additional sum of 25 million g.m. outside the Annuity.’ 
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IT] 


Comparison of the present position with the Proposal 
in Annex 18 showing comparative sacrifices 


1. Reduction of the whole annuity 185% 

2. Those who suffer less than this: 
France —15'9% 
US. —13°6% 
Belgium —14°5% 
Italy +2:0% 
Japan —6-:2% 
Portugal —8-7% 
Roumania — 132% 

3. Those who suffer more and contribute to the above: 
British Empire —30°5% 
Serbia —40:9% 


3g. The above table shows that: 


(1) in order to reduce the Standard Dawes Annuity by 18-5%, every one, 
except Italy, makes a sacrifice; but 

(2) that no one is called upon to give up as much as 18-5%, of their exist- 
ing contractual rights, except Great Britain and Serbia, who are called upon 
for a wholly disproportionate sacrifice. 


This position is wholly unacceptable to us. 

We observe that the concluding paragraph of the Memorandum of 7th 
May asks each group to state its view as to the appropriate distribution of an 
assumed annuity of 2050 millions. We desire to place on record our con- 
viction that the only appropriate basis of distribution is that already laid 
down by existing inter-allied agreements, and we recommend that these 
should be adhered to. 


4. Nevertheless we have, throughout the proceedings of this Committee, 
shown our willingness to do everything within our power to facilitate agree- 
ment. The amount by which our distribution figures in the Chairman’s 
Memorandum of 7th May fall short of the minimum to which we can agree 
is 59 million g.m. 

We adhere entirely to our view that this is rightly to be included as an 
outgoing, and we could regard as satisfactory no table of distribution which 
did not so include it. 

Approaching the matter from the reverse direction, and entirely upon the 
Chairman’s method, now that the Chairman has redefined his terms, it is 
clear to us that no acceptable solution can be found along the lines of the 
principles he has adopted, so long as it is thought that he can in addition 
treat the renunciations made under the Balfour Note principle as if they 
applied to the Dominions as well as to Great Britain. 

But if we are required to state what would be a satisfactory settlement for 
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Great Britain out of an amount of 2050 by way of formulating a claim not 
based on Spa percentages but on the Chairman’s principle, we can only 
do it on the following lines: 


mln. g.{m.] 
For Future Outpayments aaa Gt. Britain | 387 
For Past Outpayments® Dominions 
Gt. Britain given up under nil 
F ot , Balfour Note 
or Reparations British Empire Domini ; 
ominions not given up under 59 
Balfour Note a 
446 


Even now we do not abandon our attitude of conciliation and if a reparti- 
tion table distributing an annuity of 2050 can be drawn up and agreed by all, 
which would provide a further 59 millions for the British Empire on which- 
ever grounds may be the more acceptable to our colleagues, in addition to 
the 387 million included in the table annexed to the Chairman’s Memo- 
randum, we offer to recommend it to the British Government for acceptance, 
subject of course to the same stipulation as to a proper allocation out of 
German payments towards the capital of the B.I.S.9 as was previously agreed 
to. But an absolute condition of our recommendation is the acceptance of all 
parties concerned of such a table and failing this acceptance, the offer is 
entirely withdrawn. 

5. We hesitate to indicate to the Committee the method by which such a 
reduction is to be arrived at. We can only say that, for example, it might be 
found by reducing proportionately the amounts allotted to the several Credi- 
tor Powers other than Serbia. Such a distribution is given in the following 
table, which also shows the proportionate sacrifice which would fall to each 
Power as compared with its share in the present Dawes Annuity. 


Million g.m. 
Standard Dawes New Distribution Percentage 
Present Distribution allowing 59 for Reduction 
Dominions 

France : : 1,278 1,033°1 1Q°2 
US.A. i 80 66-4 17°O 
British Empire. 557 446-0 22°7 
Belgium ; 129 106°1 17°8 
Italy . : 219 214°8 1° 
Serbia : : 109 64°4 40°9 
Japan . ; ; 16 14°4 10°0 
Greece ; ; 9 8-7 3°3 


{continued on next page 
8 Note in original: “To be compensated by a prior allocation out of the capital of the Bank, 
as already agreed.’ 
9 The proposed Bank for International Settlements: cf. No. 136, annex 1. 
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Million g.m. 





Standard Dawes New Distribution allow- Percentage 
Present Distribution ing 59 for Dominions Reduction 
Portugal : | 16 14°0 125 
Roumania . 25 20°9 16-4 
Poland : , I — — 
2,439 1,988°8 18-5 


Plus Dawes Loan Plus Dawes Loan 


No. 139 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Mr. N. Henderson (Paris) 
No. 107 Telegraphic: by bag [C 3304/1/18] 
Immediate FOREIGN OFFICE, May 9, 1929 


Please deliver the following message to Monsieur Poincaré as soon as 
possible. 

‘The Chancellor of the Exchequer wishes me to inform you that he has 
learnt with considerable surprise of recent developments at the Experts 
Committee. It appcars that the Committee have been engaged in discussing 
not the amount and the modalities of the payments to be made by Germany 
but a revision of their distribution between the creditor Powers, which is 
not the primary business of the Committee at all. Further, the chairman has 
thought fit to make proposals which would have the effect of reducing sub- 
stantially the shares of the British Empire and of the Serb-Croat-Slovene 
State, while increasing the shares of all other Powers, and particulaily of 
Italy. His Majesty’s Government, of course, could not entertain any such 
proposal, which is directly contrary to the policy laid down in the British 
Memorandum of 1st November enclosed in my despatch No. 2448! of that 
date. Further, the reduction of the Serb-Croat-Slovene share is contrary to 
the interests both of France and of Great Britain as the Serb-Croat-Slovene 
State would be entitled to recover the amount from France and Great Britain 
under the Agreement of June 20th 1921.2, His Majesty’s Government are 
prepared to consider a revision of the German annuities and even of the 
modalities of payments, but it is in their view axiomatic that any loss entailed 
by such proposals must be shared between all the creditor Powers on the 
lines of the recognised proportions. 

‘The Chancellor, when he had the pleasure of seeing Monsieur Poincaré 
last October, understood that he also agrced that there could be no question 
of revising the Spa percentages (see your despatch No. 17473 of October 
2oth): Monsieur Poincaré, inde[e]d, informed Mr. Parker Gilbert that the 


1 See Volume V, No. 201. 
2 This agreement between Great Britain, France and the Serb-Croat-Slovene State is 


printed in Documents relatifs aux réparations, vol. i (Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres, Paris, 


1922), pp. 67-8. 
3 See Volume V, No. 187. 
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two governments were at one on this principle (see interpreter’s record of 
conversation between Mr. Churchill, Monsieur Poincaré and Mr. Gilbert 
of October 1gth page 5).4 The Chancellor presumes that Monsieur Poincaré 
adheres to this view: and if so, he suggests that it might facilitate a settlement 
if Monsieur Poincaré would indicate to the French experts that the French 
government could not support any recommendation which would involve 
a radical departure from the existing arrangements and that the experts must 
revise the proposals for distribution of the proposed German payments so 
as to bring them into accord with those arrangements.’ 

You should communicate the proposed message first to Sir Josiah Stamp, 
to make sure that he has no objection. 


4 This record is not printed. For the relevant citation see No. 234 below, note 5. 


No. 140 


Sir F. Lindley! (Oslo) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received May 11, 2 p.m.) 
No. 16 Telegraphic [C 3335/1/18] 


OsLo, May 11, 1929, 12.10 p.m. 
The newspapers here ascribe reparations hitch as due to our unreasonable 
attitude and we are accused of going back on principles of Balfour Note by 
claiming more than we have to pay America and of digging up the long 
buried and forgotten Spa agreement as a pretext. 
Although Norwegian public opinion has little importance it might be well 
to give authoritative statement to the press as there seems something in the 
nature of organised propaganda which has probably been widely applied.? 


1 H.M. Minister at Oslo. 

2 Sir A. Chamberlain replied on May 15 in Foreign Office telegram No. 16 to Oslo: 
‘Our case has been very fairly stated in British Press and we feel that official action in sense 
suggested by you is therefore unnecessary.’ 


No. 141 


Sir W. Tyrrell (Parts) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received May 11, 1 p.m.) 
No. 57 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 3331/1 /18] 


PARIS, May 11, 1929 

Your telegram No. 107.! 

Present information as to line French experts will take is very conflicting 
and in order not to risk accusation of infringing doctrine recently restated 
by Chancellor,? Sir J. Stamp and I suggest we confine action to drawing 
Monsieur Poincaré’s attention to past understanding, leaving it to him to do 
what he thinks fit. Thus your draft would close at ‘Chancellor presumes that 
Monsieur Poincaré adheres to this view’. 


1 No. 139. 2 See No. 137, note 4. 
2gI1 


If Chancellor does not agree to this suggestion Sir J. Stamp thinks we 
should substitute for last phrase beginning ‘the experts must revise’ following 
wording ‘it would be preferable for the experts to refrain from making any 
proposals on distribution. Ifnone the less they do so they ought to revise any 
present proposals so as to bring them into accord with those arrangements’. 

Sir J. Stamp’s reasons for recommending this change are that he thinks 
French experts should be free (1) to make no recommendation as to dis- 
tribution (2) to recommend specifically that distribution be in accordance 
with Spa (3) to recommend a distribution in figures which in fact accords 
with Spa (or closely thereto). 

Wording of your last phrase seems to be confined to the action under 
(3) and assumes that we set out a series of distribution figures.3 


3 Sir W. Tyrrell was informed in Foreign Office telegram No. 110 to Paris of May 13 that 
Mr. Churchill agreed that the letter should close at ‘to this view’. Sir W. Tyrrell wrote 
accordingly to M. Poincaré on May 13. 


No. 142 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir W. Tyrrell (Paris) 
No. 1139 [C 3306/1388/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, May 13, 1929 
Sir, 

I have considered Mr. Henderson’s despatch No. 574! (352/4/29) of the 
17th April in which he discusses the procedure for dealing with alleged 
infractions of the disarmament clauses of the Treaty of Versailles. 

2. In order to put the question in its proper perspective, it may be well 
to recall the circumstances in which His Majesty’s Embassy in Paris came to 
occupy its special position in regard to the execution of the Treaties of Peace. 
When His Majesty’s Government agreed to the setting up of the Ambas- 
sadors’ Conference at the beginning of 1920? they in effect entrusted to His 
Majesty’s Embassy in Paris, in order to enable the Conference to function, 
certain new powers for the purpose of supervising the execution of the 
Treaties on behalf of His Majesty’s Government. It has always been under- 
stood that the powers so delegated were strictly limited, and constituted an 
exceptional arrangement necessitated by the special circumstances existing 
at the time. 

g. The Military Clauses of the Treaty of Versailles having now been 
executed, the powers of the Ambassadors’ Conference in regard to them must 
be held to have been exhausted. The point now at issue is how to deal with 
the alleged infractions of the Military Clauses thus already executed. This 
is obviously a new task which was not envisaged at the time when His 
Majesty’s Embassy 1n Paris was entrusted with special powers for super- 
vising the execution of the Treaties of Peace, and the question now arises 


1 No. 120. 2 See First Series, Volume ITI, No. 80, minute 3. 
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whether this new duty is to be entrusted to His Majesty’s Embassy or whcther 
these questions should be dealt with through the normal diplomatic channel. 
His Majesty’s Government are definitely in favour of the second alternative; 
they see no reason, such as existed in 1920, for giving His Majesty’s Embassy 
further special powers in order to enable them to treat such questions. This 
is an essential point on which His Majesty’s Government cannot give way, 
and which ought to be clearly explained to the French Government if the 
latter continue to insist. 

4. It is immaterial whether His Majesty’s Embassy would exercise their 
powers through the Ambassadors’ Conference, or as now proposed, through 
the Versailles Committee and special ad hoc meetings of secretaries. His 
Majesty’s Government consider it undesirable that such special powers 
should be entrusted to His Majesty’s Embassy at all. 

5. In these circumstances there is nothing in Mr. Henderson’s despatch 
under reference to change the view of His Majesty’s Government, which 1s 
based on the principle that all questions of alleged violation of the Military 
Clauses of the Treaty of Versailles should be dealt with through the ordinary 
diplomatic channel. It is argued in Mr. Henderson’s despatch that, from the 
point of view of expediency, the diplomatic channel 1s cumbrous and will 
lead to endless delay. This may be so, but on the other hand the only way of 
obviating this delay would be to give His Majesty’s Embassy full powers for 
deciding these questions without referring to the Foreign Office for previous 
instructions. If reference has to be made to London in each case (as con- 
templated in Mr. Henderson’s despatch) before these questions can be 
discussed at all, there will be little, if any, saving of time as compared with the 
ordinary diplomatic procedure whereby the French Government would ask 
the views of His Majesty’s Government through the French Embassy in 
London. In my previous despatch3 I said that it would be practically im- 
possible for the representative of His Majesty’s Embassy to refuse the co- 
operation of his Government in representations to the German Government. 
In expressing this opinion I had in mind the pressure which, in the alleged 
interests of saving time, would be brought to bear on His Majesty’s Embassy 
or on the British member of the Versailles Committee to agree in principle 
to some sort of provisional joint recommendations, without awaiting instruc- 
tions from London. I have no doubt that this pressure could be resisted, but 
the fact remains that it is undesirable on general grounds that the Embassy 
should be repeatedly exposed to it. 

6. In point of fact, few, if any, of the questions likely to come under con- 
sideration are in any way urgent, and it would do little harm if they were 
subjected to a certain amount of delay, even supposing such delay to result 
from their discussion through the diplomatic channel. In the few exceptional 
cases where joint action by the ex-Allied Governments is clearly called for, 
there should be no difficulty in reaching a speedy decision regarding the lines 
on which representations are to be made. If at this stage there is any doubt 
as to the arguments which should be used or the precedents which should be 

3 No. 114. 
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quoted, it would be easy for you to obtain the necessary guidance for this 
department or for the War Office by consulting the archives of the Versailles 
Committee; but the mere fact that these archives happen to be in Paris in 
possession of the French Government does not constitute a reason for giving 
His Majesty’s Embassy in Paris any special powers of negotiation in regard 
to these questions. 

8. [sic] I request, therefore, that in any discussions with the French 
Government or at any future meetings of the Conference, you will adhere to 
the view that alleged infractions of the Military Clauses of the Treaty of 
Versailles are not within the competence of the Conference, or of any organ 
or committee dependent on it, and should be raised through the ordinary 
diplomatic channel. 

Iam, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State) 
ORME SARGENT 


4 Sir W. Tyrrell reported in Paris despatch No. 740 of May 21 that the above views of 
His Majesty’s Government had been explained to M. Massigli on May 21. He stated in 
particular that M. Massigli had been informed that H.M. Embassy could not agree ‘to the 
establishment of a committee of Embassies to replace the Conference so far as they were 
concerned. He was told also that from now on the Military Attaché would not be able to be 
present at meetings of the Versailles Committee whilst these questions were being discussed. 
Nor would Colonel Needham in the future agree to sign reports dealing with such questions, 
even though his dissent from such reports might be specifically stated therein. For dealing 
with these questions therefore there remained only the diplomatic channel. M. Massigli 
made no particular comment. He said that he had always realised that we were unlikely 
to agree to this proposed committee, and that the question was in any case one of procedure 
only. He promised to arrange for the issue of the necessary instructions to General Baratier 
[Chief of Staff to the late Marshal Foch] and the French military authorities.’ 


No. 143 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Recewed May 21) 
No. 334 [C 3550/45/18] 


BERLIN, May 13, 1929 
Sir, 

At an interview which I had with him to-day Dr Stresemann enquired 
whether I had any news from Paris about the Experts’ Conference. I replied 
that I received letters from time to time from the Financial Adviser to this 
Embassy who is at present attached to the British Experts and that in his 
last letter Mr Rowe Dutton had merely alluded to the so-called ‘Young 
scheme’ for the distribution of the German annuities. Otherwise I knew 
only what was in the press. I thought, however, that Dr. Stresemann’s 
enquiry was a good opportunity for repeating that we were not Shylocks in 
the reparations question and had indeed gone to the utmost limit of sacrifice 
with a view to promoting a solution. I reminded him that we had originally 
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proposed to renounce our share of German reparations and the sums owing 
to us from our ex-Allies if we could obtain, thereby, a clean slate. 

2. Dr Stresemann said very earnestly that he hoped that the Conference 
would produce a solution, and I think that there is little doubt that if it were 
to break down the shock to the German Government would be severe. It is 
only on the hypothesis that the German Government are sincerely anxious 
for a solution that I can explain the great advance made by the German 
experts on their first offer. 

3. Dr Stresemann went on to say that he had refrained up to the present 
during the Experts’ Conference from raising the question of the evacuation 
of the Rhineland. But he would soon have to do so. Otherwise his position 
vis-a-vis the Reichstag and in Germany would become impossible. The 
sentence in his speech! at the Foreign Press Association dinner to the effect 
that ‘Furthermore and without any delay the settlement of those political 
problems which are independent of the reparation question will follow as 
a matter of course, problems which have long been ripe for solution and 
which only survive to our days as isolated legacies of the war’ was, of course, 
a direct allusion to the necessity for the evacuation of the Rhineland. He 
knew perfectly well that, for her part, England was very anxious to evacuate 
the Rhineland. All Englishmen to whom he had spoken on the subject had 
shrugged their shoulders and confessed that they really did not know why 
British troops were still there. He claimed that the continued occupation of 
the Rhineland had no further purpose (‘hat keinen Zweck’). These remarks 
may, perhaps, foreshadow a request addressed to the three occupying 
Powers separately and independently that they should withdraw their troops 
from the Rhineland, but I am still disinclined to believe that Dr. Stresemann 
will adopt this course. He would only do so, I think, if he eventually found 
that the French were likely to make great difficulties about withdrawing 
their troops before the periods stipulated in the Treaty. 


I have, &c., 
Horace RUMBOLD 


1 For a report on Dr. Stresemann’s speech on May 8 see The Times, May 10, 1929, p. 15. 
In transmitting an extract from this speech in Berlin despatch No. 325 of May g Sir H. 
Rumbold had stated in particular: ‘I had been informed beforehand that the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs would take advantage of the occasion to express his appreciation of the 
assistance recently spontaneously offered by the Bank of England in support of German 
currency. I had at the time expressed the hope that nothing would be said of a nature to 
offend French susceptibilities. I was thus more than interested when Dr. Stresemann 
embarked upon an outspoken contrast between our attitude and that of France towards the 
recent Crisis in the monetary situation here. It is doubtful whether the audience as a whole 
understood his allusions, but my French colleague seemed visibly embarrassed.’ 
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No. 144 


Note Verbale communicated by the Serb-Croat-Slovene Minister 
Pov. No. 243 [C 3446/1 /18} 


LEGATION OF THE KINGDOM OF THE SERBS, CROATS AND 
SLOVENES, LONDON! 


In its Note of the 7th December,? the Serb-Croat-Slovene Government 
expressed its view with regard to the negotiations concerning the payment 
of reparations by Germany. 

Subsequently, the Serb-Croat-Slovene Government understood that the 
Committee of independent financial experts appointed by the Reparations 
Commission had the task of drawing up proposals for a complete and final 
settlement of the Reparation problem; these proposals shall include a settle- 
ment of the obligations resulting from the existing treaties and agreements 
between Germany and the creditor Powers. 

Furthermore, the Serb-Croat-Slovene Government understands that the 
repartition of German payments between the Allied Governments is a matter 
which must remain within the competence of these Governments, and with 
regard to which there exist binding Inter-Allied agreements. 

As it seems that there are certain proposals before the Committee of 
independent financial experts, in which there is a suggestion of altering the 
percentages already agreed upon by the interested parties, the Serb-Croat- 
Slovene Government desires to state that it could not consider any proposal 
which would be in contradiction with the past agreements. In that way, the 
Serb-Croat-Slovene Government is pleased to declare that it is in entire 
agreement with the declaration made in the House of Commons by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on the gth May, 1921 [1929],3 in which he 
said: ‘. . .4 that the kind of proposals which were foreshadowed in the news- 
paper[s] of yesterday would, in our opinion, be inacceptable, and that His 
Majesty’s Government would in no circumstances entertain them.’ 

The Serb-Croat-Slovene Government is particularly gratified by this 
British point of view, as it is to be hoped that no settlement will be proposed 
which shall not be in accordance with the Agreements concluded on the 
13th January, 19205 and the 20th June, 1921 between the Governments of 
Great Britain and France and the Government of the Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes and by which the principles upon which the reparation 
percentages of these respective Powers should be determined have been 
mutually agreed.® 


1 This undated note was entered on the Foreign Office file on May 14. 

2 See Volume V, No. 273. 

3 See No. 137, note 4. 

4 Punctuation as in original quotation. 

5 Printed in Documents relatifs aux réparations, op. cit., vol. 1. pp. 66—7. 

6 In Belgrade despatch No. 211 of May 14 Sir H. Kennard reported that M. Kumanudi, 
the Acting Serb-Croat-Slovene Minister for Foreign Affairs, had informed him that morning 
that he ‘understood that Mr. Young was under the impression that the S.C.S. Government 
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had received more than their share of reparations from the Austrian, Hungarian and Bul- 
garian Governments and that the Italian delegates had already drawn attention to this 
feature of the question. Even supposing these allegations were true, it was unjust that the 
Yugoslav percentage should be reduced by so large a sum and his Government could not 
agree to any proposals of this nature.’ 


No. 145 


Memorandum by Mr. Sargent! 
[C 3415/1/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, May 15, 1929 


Yesterday, 1.e. the day after this was sent to M. Poincaré M. Moreau 
produced a new distribution scheme which Sir J. Stamp is now considerating 
[stc]. Although there is no reason to suppose that there is any connection as 
regards cause & effect between the C[hancellor of the] E[xchequer]’s mes- 
sage & this scheme of M. Moreau’s, the fact remains that the latter gives us 
all we require for the Balfour Note policy plus the Dominions share. It also 
does justice to Yugoslavia. It is Italy that is to be mulcted—and rightly—in 
order to bring about this satisfactory result. Although this scheme does not 
actually, when worked out, give us our full Spa percentage, Sir J. Stamp 1s 
inclined to accept it. Our full Spa percentage would give us a little to go 
towards arrears, but as Sir J. Stamp has already agreed to abandon his claim 
for arrears, he can now hardly object to M. Moreau’s scheme merely because 
it provides nothing for these arrears. 

O. G. SARGENT 


1 This memorandum was written in connexion with Sir W. Tyrrell’s letter of May 13 to 
_M. Poincaré: see No. 141, note 3. 


No. 146 


Sir R. Macleay (Prague) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Recetved May 21) 
No. 107 [C 3559/119/12] 
PRAGUE, May 16, 1929 
Sir, 

The two German Ministers in the present Government, Dr Mayr-Harting 
and Dr Spina,! have published in this morning’s papers a statement of the 
position of their parties with regard to the discussion of the question of 
minorities by the League of Nations. Amongst other things they said:— 
‘Should any member of the League of Nations have obtained the impression 
that the participation of German parties in the Czechoslovak Government 
indicates a solution of the very difficult question of minorities in this country 
we would state that such an impression is due to faulty information or 


™ Czechoslovak Ministers of Justice and Public Works respectively. 
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misunderstandings. Our participation in the Government arose from our 
desire to cooperate with the State and from a particular internal political 
situation. From the national point of view this participation may be con- 
sidered as an important beginning of a solution, but under no circumstances 
as a final solution in itself. For this reason we do not consider that either 
treaties for the protection of minorities or essential improvements in the 
treatment of the question of minorities in the League of Nations are super- 
fluous. We hope that it will be possible with a certain amount of goodwill 
gradually to solve the problem of nationalities in this country from the point 
of view of internal politics, but this depends above all on the goodwill of the 
Czech and Slovak population. Since in such difficult questions it is never 
possible to foresee without chance of error the development of affairs, the 
League of Nations offers a better and more thorough guarantee for the pro- 
tection of the rights of minorities. In order to contribute to the achievement 
of this high aim the German Government parties together with the remain- 
ing activist parties are represented in the European Congress of Nationalities 
and are in complete agreement with the proposals for improvement of the 
procedure in the minorities question which have been handed by the Congress 
to the Committee of Three of the Council of the League.’ 

2. Though the irreconcilable elements refuse to admit that their rights as 
a minority have been granted, the German population in this country has 
really very little to complain of and it is rather difficult to understand why 
this opportunity should have been taken to revive in such a marked fashion 
their old grievances. The probable explanation is that given in a leading 
article which appeared in this morning’s issue of the German newspaper, 
the ‘Prager Tagblatt’. The paper observes that while it is true that some of 
the Germans in Czechoslovakia belong to the majority and take part in the 
government of the country this cooperation has not given them a corre- 
spondingly important share of power and that there are indications that even 
the relatively insignificant influence which the Germans now exert in the 
State will be reduced in the future. The Czech opposition party which in 
the event of a change in the existing parliamentary situation will once more 
acquire a predominant position has made its entry, sooner or later, into the 
government conditional on the formation ofa national Czech majority which 
the Germans will be permitted to join, but of which they will not constitute 
an indispensable element. The Sudeten Germans will have to remain a 
minority. 

3. The allusion in this article is to the belief which 1s fast gaining ground 
that as a result of the next Parliamentary Elections the existing coalition of 
bourgeois parties will have to give way to a new coalition which will include 
the chauvinist and anti-German national Socialist party. The Germans fear 
that their rights as a minority and generally their position and authority in 
the State will be less secure under such a régime than 1s the case to-day. 


I have, &c., 
RONALD MACLEAY 
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No. 147 


Letter from M. Poincaré to Sir W. Tyrrell (Paris: Received May 24)! 


[C 3701/1 [78] 
Copie PARIS, le 17 Afat 1929 
Mon cher Ambassadeur, 

J’ai bien regu a mon retour de Sampigny votre lettre? datce du 13 courant 
dans laquelle vous voulez bien me faire part des appr¢hensions du Chancelier 
de Il’Echiquier au sujet des résultats auxquels ont abouti jusqu’ici les travaux 
du Comité des Experts. Les derniéres propositions du Président de ce Comité 
conduisant a une importante réduction de la part a laquelle Empire 
Britannique s’estimait en droit de prétendre et 4 une amputation dcs mon- 
tants sur lesquels, d’un autre coété, PEtat Serbe-Croate-Slovéne croyait 
pouvoir compter d’aprés l’accord de 1921, vous me demandez, au nom de 
M. Churchill, s’il ne serait pas opportun de prier nos experts de s’en tenir 
d’une facon stricte a la fixation de la nouvelle annuité allemande, la réparti- 
tion de cette annuité entre les Puissances créanci¢res ne pouvant se faire que 
par application des accords d’ores et deja intervenus entre les Gouverne- 
ments intéressés. 

Ayant accepté, postérieurement a notre rencontre a Paris, de se rallier 
au principe de l’indépendance des Experts, le Gouvernement francais ne 
peut que prendre acte des indications que M. Winston Churchill vous a 
chargé de me transmettre. Je n’ai pas manqué du reste de communiquer, 
pour leur information, ces indications a MM. Moreau et Parmentier. A ma 
connaissance, les questions soulevées par le Chancelier de l’Echiquier font 
Pobjet, a Vheure actuelle, des conversations des Experts. Vous savez d’autre 
part que les Experts frangais, comme leurs collégues britanniques, ont tou- 
jours insisté jusqu’ici pour que les intéréts des puissances non représentées 
a la Conférence ne fussent pas négligés. Le Gouvernement frangais espére, 
dans ces conditions, que, quelles que soient les difficultés de leur tache, les 
Experts pourront, en définitive, aboutir a l’unanimité a une solution accept- 
able pour l’ensemble des puissances intéressées a un réglement complet du 
probléme des réparations. 

Veuillez agréer, &c., 
POINCARE 


1 A copy of this letter was received in the Foreign Office on May 27 under cover of Paris 


despatch No. 754 of May 24 (not preserved in Foreign Office archives). 
2 See No. 141, note 3. 
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No. 148 


Letter from Mr. Wigram (Paris) to Mr. Sargent 
[C 3634/612/18] 
PARIS, May 21, 1929 
Dear Sargent, 

Massigh gave me this morning two copies of the enclosed memorandum! 
recording a conversation he has had with Forster, of the German Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs, respecting Germany’s attitude to the revision of the Air 
Navigation Convention and its effect on the Air Agreement of May 7th 1926 
(see enclosure to Paris despatch No. 8662 of May roth 1926). In view of the 
fact that the Germans apparently want the matter treated urgently, I send 
you the only spare copy of the memorandum we have available. 

2. Massigli said that he had not as yet had time to form any views on this 
question. As is stated in the memorandum, however, 1t does not seem that 
the questions of flight over and landing stations in the occupied territories 
are likely to be a great difficulty. The question of the police aeroplanes 
could also apparently fairly easily be settled. It is the question of state 
subventions for private aviation and the construction of pilotless aeroplanes 
which are likely to prove the difficulty. 

3. We would be much obliged if in due course you could let us have your 
views on this matter. 


Yours ever, 
R. F. WicRAM 


t Not printed. This memorandum of May 18 recorded conversations held by M. Massigli 
on May 16 with Dr. Forster, a Counsellor in the German Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and 
on May 17 with Herr Fisch and Dr. Wegerdt, Counsellors in the Aviation Department of 
the German Ministry of Transport, on German claims for modification of the International 
Convention relative to Air Navigation of October 13, 1919 (printed in British and Foreign 
State Papers, vol. 112, pp. 931-70), and of the agreement of May 7, 1926, on aerial navigation 
between the German Government and the Belgian, British, French, Italian, and Japanese 
Governments with a view to the application of article 198 of the Treaty of Versailles (for the 
documents comprising this agreement see League of Nations Treaty Series, vol. lviii, pp. 332-74, 
and G. F. de Martens, Nouveau Recueil Général de Traités, Troisitme Série (Leipzig, 1909), 
vol. 16, pp. 895-6). Attached to the memorandum was a French translation of Section VI 
of an article by Dr. Wegerdt in the Zeitschrift fur das gesamte Luftrecht entitled ‘Germany and 
the Paris air navigation convention of 13 October 1919 (CINA)’. 

2 See Volume I, No. 500, note 5. 


No. 149 


Sir R. Macleay (Prague) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received May 27) 


No. 117 (€ 3744/771/21] 
PRAGUE, May 22, 1929 
Sir, 
I have just received from His Majesty’s Minister in Vienna a copy of his 
despatch No. 138! of the 17th instant summarizing the report published in 


t Not printed. 
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the ‘Neue Freie Presse’ of the interviews given by President Masaryk and 
Dr. Bene to the German economist, Professor Julius Wolf. 

2. So far as I am aware the German ‘Prager Abends-Zeitung’ is the only 
newspaper which has mentioned these interviews and it practically confined 
itself to reproducing those passages in the Vienna newspaper’s report of 
Professor Wolf’s conversation with President Masaryk which purport to 
represent the latter’s views on the relations between Czechoslovakia and 
Hungary. 

3. The following day the semi-official ‘Prager Presse’, which is the organ 
of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, published under the heading ‘The Wolf 
interview neither complete nor exact’ a short communiqué to the following 
effect:— ‘It 1s evident that the responsibility for the form given (in the 
Vienna newspaper) to the report of the interview rests solely with the author 
of the article who, moreover, has reproduced Professor Wolf’s words and not 
those of President Masaryk. The version given of the conversation is neither 
complete nor accurate. For instance, so far as the question of the revision of 
frontiers is concerned, the President has already on a similar occasion 
declared that the question does not only concern us but Hungary as well; 
and that Czechoslovakia had equally claims on Hungary. The President of 
the Republic further said that one could not discuss these questions without 
the consent of the Little Entente on the one hand and of the other interested 
States on the other, and that the Peace Treaties must be respected. There 
is also not the smallest doubt that the allusions which the President made to 
Hungarian propaganda were more detailed and couched in sharper language 
than 1s represented by the Vienna newspaper. Moreover, some of the 
President’s other remarks have not been accurately quoted.’ 

4. It is I think probably due to the fact that, as pointed out in the fore- 
going communiqué, President Masaryk has already on more than one 
occasion expressed practically identical views on the questions of the 
Hungarian and Czechoslovak frontiers and of the Hungarian minority in 
Slovakia that the report of the interview given by him to Professor Wolf in 
the ‘Neue Freie Presse’ has evoked so little comment. In November of last 
year President Masaryk gave an interview to the correspondent of the 
‘Sunday Times’ (see my despatch No. 273! of the 29th of that month), in 
which he more or less repeated certain statements he had made in a message 
which he delivered on the tenth anniversary of Czechoslovakia’s Inde- 
pendence, when he admitted that the Peace Treaties required certain 
“elucidations’. 

5. In a conversation which I had subsequently with the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, His Excellency was at pains to explain to me that as there 
could be no question of a revision of the Peace Treaties, the expression 
‘elucidations’ meant little or nothing at all. I am of opinion, however, that 
what the President had in mind then and in his conversation with Professor 
Wolf was the possibility of arriving at some amicable arrangement with 
Hungary for the mutual adjustment of the frontier between the two countries. 
The President had told me on a previous occasion that he would have been 
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prepared some years ago to conclude some such arrangement, a gentleman’s 
agreement he called it, with Hungary under which Czechoslovakia would 
have restored to Hungary a fringe of territory on the frontier near Bratislava 
which is inhabited almost exclusively by Hungarians and Hungary would 
have returned to Czechoslovakia a number of Slovaks now resident in 
Hungary. It would appear that the President is now willing to revive the 
idea of a frontier adjustment by mutual agreement and concession, but he 
recognises that even such a friendly arrangement with Hungary is not 
possible without the previous consent of the Little Entente and other in- 
terested States and he realises that this consent would not be forthcoming. 
Even if this consent could be obtained and if the practical difficulties in the 
way of the transfer to Czechoslovakia of the scattered enclaves of Slovaks resi- 
dent in Hungary could be overcome, there is, from what Dr. Bene has told 
me, no doubt that the existing bourgeois coalition Government in Prague 
would never consent to the cession of any territory or of any part of the popula- 
tion of Slovakia to Hungary and that the opposition socialist parties, at any 
rate the National Socialist Group, would be equally uncompromising 
and chauvinist on such an issue. 

6. I am sending a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Ministers in 
Vienna and Budapest. I have, &c., 


RONALD MACLEAY 


No. 150 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) 
No. 643 [C 3341/168/18] 


Confidential FOREIGN OFFICE, May 24, 1929 
Sir, 

I transmit to Your Excellency herewith a copy of a semi-official letter 
addressed by Major General Charles' of the War Office to Mr. Sargent, 
regarding reports of the illegal manufacture of war material in Germany. 

2. While General Charles admits that these and other similar reports are 
not supported by such clear and indisputable evidence as would justify an 
official protest to the German Government, there seems little doubt that 
infractions of the military clauses of the Treaty of Versailles, both in this and 
in other respects, are occurring on a fairly extensive scale; and I share the 
anxiety, expressed from time to time by the Service Departments, to find 
some satisfactory means of dealing with these abuses.2, On the other hand, 

t Director of Military Operations and Intelligence. 

2 The question of representations to the German Government in respect of the reported 
construction at Cadiz of a submarine for which the material was alleged to have been sup- 
plied from Germany had been considered, and it was believed in the Foreign Office that 
submarine parts were being exported to Spain from Germany. In the absence of conclusive 
evidence, however, the Admiralty were informed on March 22 that Sir A. Chamberlain was 
reluctant to take the lead in accusing Germany of breaches of her treaty obligations on the 
strength of reports in foreign newspapers. 
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it is becoming more and more clear that the available evidence of infractions 
will seldom, or never, be of a conclusive character; and every accusation 
made on the strength of indirect and inconclusive evidence not only gives 
the German Government the opportunity of reaffirming their innocence, but 
also enables them to take more effective measures in the future to disguise 
their illegal operations. 

g. I notice, moreover, that while the French Government have drawn 
attention from time to time to alleged infractions of the military clauses by 
Germany, no recent complaints have reached us from Paris regarding 
illegal manufacture of war material such as those which figure in General 
Charles’ letter. It can scarcely be supposed that reports similar to those 
obtained by the War Office have failed to reach the French military 
authorities; and I can only infer that the latter, having weighed the evi- 
dence, considered it inadequate to justify an initiative on their part. In these 
circumstances I should be reluctant to suggest an initiative on the part of 
His Majesty’s Government. 

4. You will observe, however, that General Charles suggests in the last 
paragraph of his letter that these illegal proceedings may be carried on in 
some cases by German ministries or officials without the knowledge or 
approval of the responsible Ministers, or at any rate of the German Govern- 
ment as such. If this is in fact so, a warning to Dr. Stresemann might have 
the effect of revealing to the German Government a state of affairs of which 
they are themselves partially ignorant and which they might in their own 
interests be anxious to check. It seems to me that there may be some force 
in this argument; and I should be glad to learn whether, in your opinion, it 
would be desirable for you to speak privately to Dr. Stresemann, pointing 
out to him that reports of infractions of the military clauses of the Treaty of 
Versailles, and in particular of the clauses relating to the manufacture and 
export of war material, have become so frequent as to cause some anxiety to 
His Majesty’s Government, and that, while many of the reports are, by their 
nature, such as we are not In a position definitely to substantiate, we should 
be glad to be reassured that the German Government are alive to the 
importance attached by His Majesty’s Government to this matter and are 
satisfied that all proper control is exercised by the German Government to 
prevent such infractions occurring with the connivance of subordinate 
German officials or authorities. 

5. The further point arises whether, if an informal démarche of this 
character were made, the other ex-allied Governments should be informed 
of it in advance and invited to participate. The whole question 1s one of 
considerable delicacy, particularly as I feel that the attitude of the Left 
Parties in Germany is probably the strongest safeguard on which the Allied 
Governments can count against serious breaches of the military clauses of 
the Treaty; and it is quite possible that pressure on the German Government 
from the side of one or more of the Allicd Governments might tend to 
weaken rather than to strengthen this existing safeguard. You will doubtless 
bear this aspect of the matter in mind when considering your reply. 
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6. I should be glad at the same time to receive an expression of your 
views in general regarding the extent to which these illegalities may be 
presumed to be taking place, and the effective means, if any, of dealing with 
them which are open to the Allied Governments at the present time. 


Iam, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State) 
ORME SARGENT 


ENcLosurRE IN No. 150 
Letter from Major-General Charles to Mr. Sargent 
0154/7059. (M.I. 3.) 
WAR OFFICE, May 9, 1929 
Dear Sargent, 

Sir Horace Rumbold in his despatch No. 9723 of the 19th December, 1928, 
reported the placing of a shell by two communist members on the Table of 
the Reichstag. This purported to have been one of hundreds of thousands 
manufactured at the Schichau shipyard. As this was not an authorized 
factory for war material, I had enquiries made as to the activities of the 
Schichau Werke. The reports received indicate that this firm has been 
manufacturing shell cases both for the Reichswehr and for export to Lithu- 
ania and Turkey. The Turkish Government is stated to have given them an 
order in 1928 for 1,000,000 shell cases for field, naval and coast artillery. 

The ‘Daily Telegraph’ of 7th February, 1929, reported a similar occur- 
rence in the Reichstag on 6th February, 1929, when Communists placed on 
the Table a large howitzer shell labelled “Illegal howitzer shell model 1929, 
Bochum Steel Works’. 

Numerous reports have also been received, from secret sources, of the 
illegal activities of German factories in regard to the manufacture of war 
material, among which the following may be mentioned: 


(a) Dixi factory at Eisenach making minenwerfer,* limbered wagons and 
machine-gun carriages. 

(b) The Elektro Stahlwerk of Bonn received an order from the Dutch firm 
Hollandsche Handel en Industriemaatschappij for 300 steel bomb 
cases and 150 castings for carriages for A.A. guns. 

(c) The Saechsische Maschinenfabrik making gun carriages and artillery 
material. 


(d) Gebr. Boehler and Company of Berlin, making rifle barrels. 


This list could undoubtedly be amplified, and in addition, as you know, 
there is a considerable volume of evidence to show that the export of war 
material on a large scale has been taking place during recent years to both 
China and Russia. 


3 See Volume V, No. 208. 4 Trench mortars. 
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It is further known that the Reichswehrministerium has been making 
subsidies to factories, capable of manufacturing war material. This in- 
formation is again mainly from secret sources, but an interesting confirmation 
was given In an article in the ‘Rote Fahne’ of rst May, 1929, which stated 
that the sum of 85 million Marks had been dispensed during the past five 
years in subsidies to munition factories. 

Owing to the nature and source of our information, I agree that we are 
unable to produce the ‘incontrovertible and independent proof’ necessary for 
a complaint to be made to the German Government, in such a form as to 
produce practical results, but I am of opinion that these breaches of the 
Treaty are becoming serious. 

In Germany, as you know, there is by no means the same degree, either 
of co-operation between Ministries, or of Cabinet control as we enjoy in this 
country, and I consider that we should not blind ourselves to the fact that, 
though the policy of the present German Government may be mainly 
pacific, considerable official support has been, and is being given, to illegal 
measures for getting round the disarmament clauses of the Peace Treaty. 
Can you suggest any line of action that we should or could take? 


Yours sincerely, 


J. R. E. CHARLES 


No. 151 


Mr. Seeds (Coblenz) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received May 28) 


No. 53 [C 3796/3796/18] 


COBLENZ, May 24, 1929 
Sir, 

Not long after my arrival in Coblenz a year ago, the activities of the 
bolshevik-fascist organisation known as the National Sozialistische Deutsche 
Arbeiter Partei became a source of anxiety to the British Military 
Authorities at Wiesbaden. 

In pursuance of a policy of conciliation the High Commission had in 
January 1925 removed the interdict previously imposed on the party, in the 
hope that the N.S.D.A.P. would in the future confine itself to legitimate 
political work. In process of time, however, it became evident that mili- 
tarisation was growing apace both in the group’s aims and in its outward 
manifestations, and General Sir William Thwaites had repeated occasion to 
draw my attention to activities of an undesirable nature. The most serious 
of these activities consisted in rallies of the party held, for the direct purpose 
of military drilling and similar exercises, in non-occupied territory—generally 
in the corridor between the Mainz and Coblenz bridge-heads, which 1s 
conveniently accessible from Wiesbaden and the British zone. 

I thought it better at the time to abstain from any restrictive or punitive 
measure directed against the organisation as a body and therefore lending 
itself to the sweet uses of ‘patriotic’ advertisement. An attempt was made in 
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December last to deal with individuals by arresting a lorryload of the party 
who were, to the non-legal mind, guilty of carrying illicit weapons. But the 
British military court was unable to find that a weapon, merely because it 
happened to be concealed under the seat, could be legally proved to be in 
the possession or ownership of the super-imposed individual. No conviction 
could therefore be obtained in that case. It was, I might add, impossible to 
charge individuals in open court with illegal drilling, as their exercises in 
non-occupicd territory (i.e. outside the legitimate supervision of the Occupy- 
ing Authorities) could be testified to only by persons whom it would be 
impolitic to produce as witnesses. 

As time and immunity went on, the party increased in numbers and in 
the flaunting of their uniform until it has now become impossible to overlook 
the fact that they have been for all practical purposes blatantly using 
Wiesbaden as a base for illegal military exercises. The situation might have 
been dealt with by prohibiting the party as a militaristic and therefore 
illegal body: or else by deporting some of the known leaders. But as it is 
still desirable to avoid taking such extreme measures, the High Commission 
decided yesterday to prohibit the wearing and transport of the organisation’s 
uniform within the British zone: the terms of the decision making it plain 
that this constituted a relatively mild measure as compared with a complete 
prohibition of the party itself such as might justifiably have been decreed. 

This decision will, it 1s to be hoped, remove at least the more galling 
feature of the situation in that British authority should no longer be quite 
so openly flouted. It may also possibly weaken the militaristic side of the 
party by abolishing an incentive to the ardour of uniform-loving young 
Germans. A further consideration is that, as recent riots at Wiesbaden have 
proved, the N.S.D.A.P. uniform has the quality of arousing the active hatred 
of other (normally more peaceful) political parties; and the possibility of 
British soldiers becoming innocently embroiled in a sudden street-fight 
cannot be lost sight of. 

The question of this party’s activities has formed the subject of correspon- 
dence with the German Commissioner who was warned in January last that 
the N.S.D.A.P. was under suspicion and merited the serious attention of the 
German Authorities in the demilitarised zone. Baron Langwerth von 
Simmern of course contested the possibility of military exercises being 
carried out in German territory, and in general he whitewashed the party as 
in duty bound. The German Commissioner 1s zealous in defending all his 
fellow-citizens without distinction, even in police cases where individuals are 
unfavourably known to the German Authorities themselves, but I cannot 
conceive that the Berlin Government will, to put it mildly, feel any profound 
emotion of distress over the High Commission’s present decision in the case 
of the N.S.D.A.P. 

In conclusion I would point out that the decision is limited to the 
British zone for two reasons. On geographical and ethnological grounds, the 
N.S.D.A.P. does not, in the French zone, indulge in militaristic activities 
over the border but secks satisfaction in political insult and abuse; and, 
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secondly, French judicial procedure seems to grant to French courts a 
certain elasticity and freedom which render them more dangerous than 
British tribunals to skaters on thin legal ice." 


I have, &c., 
WILLIAM SEEDS 


! This despatch was minuted as follows in the Central Department of the Foreign Office: 
“The National Socialists are so near being ridiculous that it would be a pity to make martyrs 
of them; let us hope the decision of the Commission will not have this result. [Copy to] 
Berlin [and] W[ar] O[ffice] E. H. Carr 29. v. 29.” ‘I suppose some action had to be taken. 
C. HowarpD SMITH 29.5.29.’ ‘O. G. SARGENT June Ist.’ 


No. 152 


Record by Mr. Howard Smith of a conversation with Prince de Croy 
[© 3746/1/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, May 24, 1929 


The Gounscllios of the Belgian Embassy called this afternoon and left me 
the attached copy! of an account of what took place at the Experts’ meeting 
with Dr. Schacht yesterday. 

It will be seen that Dr. Schacht definitely refused to include in the annuity 
any sum for the marks left in Belgium, but said that he was ready to negotiate 
a separate agreement with Belgium on the subject. It then appeared, when 
he was cross-examined by M. Gutt, that he would only consent to negotiate 
this agreement on ‘territorial conditions’. This clearly refers either to Eupen 
and Malmédy or the colonies. 

Prince de Croy then read me the text of instructions which his Govern- 
ment have sent to their representative at Berlin on this matter. He was not 
instructed to leave a copy of the instructions, but they were to the effect that 
the Belgian Minister should see Dr. Stresemann and call his attention to the 
various declarations which had been made by German statesmen in the past 
to the effect that compensation for the marks must be paid, to refer to the 
statement on the subject made by Dr. Miller at Geneva in September last,? 
and to urge that different instructions should be sent to Dr. Schacht. 

I asked Prince de Croy whether this meant that, in the event of Dr. 
Schacht still refusing to include a sum for the marks in the annuity, the 
Belgian Government would refuse to sign the agreement. He expressed the 
personal view that they certainly would, as they were of the opinion that 
unless they got the Germans to agree to some payment for the marks now 
they would never get anything out of them in the future. I did not comment 
on this beyond drawing his attention to the fact that, in their note of 
November 8th of last year, the Belgian Government said that they intended 


! Not printed. 
2 It would appear from a statement by M. Hymans recorded in No. 161 in Volume V 
that he had discussed this question privately with Herr Miller. 
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to pursue ‘parallel negotiations with the German Government’ on the marks 
question.3 This seems to indicate that at that time at any rate the Belgian 
Government did not intend to insist upon the inclusion of compensation for 
the marks in the general reparations settlement.+ 
C. Howarp SmIrH 

3 V. op. cit., No. 211. 

4 A copy of this record was sent on May 24 by Mr. Howard Smith to Mr. Leith-Ross, 
whose reply of May 25 is not preserved in Foreign Office archives. The docket of this letter 
stated in particular: ‘Sir J. Stamp has been informed by Belgian experts that marks claim is 


merely pretext and that Belgian Government are really trying to secure increase in their 
share of reparation sufficient to cover their commercial debts.’ 


No. 153 


Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received June 3) 
No. 994 [© 3875/1/18] 
WASHINGTON, May 24, 1929 
Sir, 

With reference to my telegram No. 233! of the 11th instant in which J 
drew attention to a misconception, widely prevalent in this country, to the 
effect that a reduction of the British share of reparations would be but a 
logical consequence of strictly applying the principle laid down in the 
Balfour note, I have the honour to transmit herewith a copy? of an article 
from the Foreign Policy Association’s News Bulletin for the 17th instant, 
entitled ‘British policy and the American Plan’. 

2. It will be seen that the writer of this article, which was the principal 
item of the Bulletin, states that British opposition to further reduction in the 
British share of reparations as proposed in the Young plan has come as 
somewhat of a surprise to the reparation experts and 1s difficult to explain in 
the light of Great Britain’s well-known debt policy under the terms of the 
Balfour note. Under the Dawes plan and the debt funding agreements, the 
article continues, Great Britain is due to receive somewhat more from her 
debtors than she is required to pay to the United States except insofar as the 
debt settlements with France and Italy provide that if and when her aggre- 
gate receipts exceed her aggregate payments reimbursement will be made 
to those Powers. The German offer was just sufficient to meet the war debt 
payments of the Allies to the United States. The difference between the 
German offer and the proposed payments under the Young plan should, 
therefore, be available for reparation proper: and the Young plan, in view 
of Great Britain’s declared policy, and of the fact that France and Belgium 
have the largest reparation claims, would allot practically the whole of this 
difference to them. It would not reduce Great Britain’s receipts below the 
amount she is required to pay the United States. Has Great Britain therefore 
abandoned the principles of the Balfour note? 


t Not printed. 2 Not printed. This article was initialled ‘L. W. J.’ 
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3. Although the actual wording of the Balfour note may be interpreted as 
implying that Great Britain might possibly be content to receive less from her 
debtors than is necessary to pay her creditor (and although she will in fact 
have to be so content, if existing agreements are maintained), I take it that 
this interpretation is not admissible for the purpose of answering the question 
‘whether or not Great Britain has abandoned the principles of the Balfour 
note’, and that His Majesty’s Government may be regarded as acting 
consistently with those principles when they pursue, in the words of the 
Treasury letter enclosed in your despatch No. 3973 (A. 1394/34/45) of 
March 7th last, a policy of ‘securing the continued equation of receipts and 
outgoings’—this policy being in fact the basis of the provisions in the debt 
settlements with France and Italy to which the writer of the above-mentioned 
article refers. 

4. I have also hitherto understood that, as stated in my telegram under 
reference, any reduction of the present British share of reparations would 
entail a revision of the Balfour principle to our disadvantage. This under- 
standing 1s based on the statements made on pages 15 and 16 of the Treasury 
memorandum on ‘Great Britain and the War Debts’* and on the information 
given in the Treasury letter to which reference is made above. If it is correct, 
the Balfour note would afford to anyone fully acquainted with the facts an 
explanation of, rather than, as the writer of the article in question assumes, 
grounds for surprise at British opposition to a further reduction of the British 
share of reparations. 

5. Furthermore, the writer of the article appears to assume (a) that the 
Allied war debts to the United States as a whole would be covered by the 
German payments allotted for this purpose under the Young plan, and (4) 
that the proportion of such payments received by Great Britain would suffice 
to cover the British debt to the United States. 

6. While I am unaware whether the first assumption is correct, I under- 
stand that the British objection to the Young plan voiced by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in the House of Commons referred mainly to the reduction 
of the British share of the total receipts in such a manner as to entail not 
only a revision of the Balfour principle to our disadvantage but also a 


3 Not printed. In the enclosed letter of February 25 Mr. Leith-Ross replied to a letter of 
February 14 (not printed) from Mr. Craigie, Head of the American and African Department 
of the Foreign Office, which referred to recent ‘inaccurate and misleading statements’ in the 
Washington Post on the repayment of the British war debt to the United States reported 
by Sir E. Howard in Washington telegrams Nos. 400-1 of December 17, 1928, and 89 of 
February 11, 1929 (not printed). Cf. The Times, December 17, 1928, p. 13, for a report on 
an article in the New York World upon which the relevant article in the Washington Post 
had been based. 

4 This memorandum of February 24, 1928, is not printed. The statements on these pages 
indicated that on March 31, 1928, Great Britain’s receipts from reparations and debt pay- 
ments would have fallen short of her payments to the United States by £177 million, and 
that the expected surpluses from similar receipts, assuming the full annuities under the 
Dawes plan were transferred, from 1929 onwards would not suffice to pay interest at 5% 
on this deficit. 
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greater proportionate sacrifice (as compared with the Spa percentages) than 
would be required of the other Allies. 

7. In view of the authority attached and wide circulation given in this 
country to the publications of the Foreign Policy Association, it would seem 
most important that the attention of the directors should be drawn to what 
appears, unless my understanding of the situation is at fault, to be a mis- 
apprehension on the part of the writer of the above-mentioned article both 
as regards the financial aspect of British receipts and payments in relation to 
the Balfour note principle and as regards the objections entertained by His 
Majesty’s Government to this particular section of the Young proposals 
insofar as these have been brought to their notice. 

8. I realise that you may not desire any public statement to be made on 
this subject at the present time, and I would, therefore, propose to take the 
action indicated in the preceding paragraph through the British Library of 
Information. I should be glad to learn by telegraph whether you see any 
objection to my doing so. It would be useful in this connection to know at 
what figure (corresponding to those given in the above-mentioned Treasury 
memorandum) the deficit of British outgoings over British receipts stood as 
at March gist, 1929, (1) net and (2) allowing interest on both sides of the 
account. 


I have, &c., 
EsME HowARD 
No. 154 
Letter from Mr. Shone! (Washington) to Mr. Craigie 
[© 3973/21/18] 


WASHINGTON, May 24, 1929 
Dear Craigie, 

Our despatch No. 994? of to-day’s date deals with a question which we 
have raised before, viz., that of correcting misleading statements with regard 
to British payments to the United States and receipts from war debts and 
reparations. 

It is true that our telegrams Nos. 400 and 4013 of December 17th, 1928 
and No. 893 of February 11th dealt with statements made in the Washington 
Post, and that, as you stated in your letter} to the Treasury of February 14th, 
‘the fact that this paper’s editorial policy has been pronouncedly Anglo- 
phobe for several years serves to endow its leading articles with less im- 
portance than might otherwise be the case’. 

But we are convinced that a fundamental misunderstanding as regards 
the position of His Majesty’s Government in this respect 1s widely current in 
this country, being prevalent in circles friendly disposed to ourselves quite as 
much as in those where the seed scattered by the ‘Washington Post’ finds 
congenial soil. 


t First Secretary in H.M. Embassy at Washington. 2 No. 153. 
3 See No. 153, note 3. 
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The basic fact which everyone here seems to overlook is that on the last 
date mentioned in the Treasury memorandum‘ (March gist, 1928) His 
Majesty’s Government were 144 million pounds on the net figures and 177 
million pounds on the figures allowing for interest (which the Treasury 
appear to regard as the proper basis of calculation) out of pocket in respect 
to their payments to the United States Government; and that therefore, even 
if we might now, so long as the Dawes payments continue to be made in 
full, be receiving rather more annually from our debtors than we are required 
to pay to this country, we should in any case have a great deal of leeway 
to make up before a balance could be struck. 

The non-realisation of this fact seems to us to vitiate every statement 
which is made here when the Balfour note and its implications are under 
discussion, which they very frequently are. Since our despatch was drafted 
the “Baltimore Sun’ has come out with a leading article in which the writer, 
evidently having read and taken as Gospel the article in the Foreign Policy 
Association’s bulletin, states that: “The united British rejection of the Young 
division is hard to understand, since the revised percentages give England 
all that she needs with which to pay America—which is all that she asks for 
under the Balfour note’. 

Unless, therefore, there is some reason of which we are unaware for not 
attempting to make the true position known, in order that we may be fairly 
judged by those who wish to judge us fairly, we should be most grateful for 
an early authorisation to take action on the lines proposed in our despatch. 

Yours ever, 
TERENCE SHONE 
4 See No. 153, note 4. 


No. 155 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received May 28) 


No. 357 [C 3795/1/18] 
BERLIN, May 25, 1929 
Sir, 

The press and public opinion are following with almost painful anxiety 
the vicissitudes of the Experts’ Conference in Paris. The present state of 
feeling appears for the moment to be pessimistic, though this pessimism is 
probably based on incomplete knowledge of the attitude of the delegates of 
the Creditor Powers towards the German reservations. 

2. The resignation of the second German delegate, Dr. Vogler,' was 
deprived of the effect it might otherwise have had owing to the article 
written by Georg Bernhardt [Bernhard] in the Vossische Zeitung alleging 
that that resignation was in reality due to the pressure which had been 


t Dr. Végler had resigned on May 22 from the Committee of Experts. He was succeeded 
by Dr. Kastl. 
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brought to bear on Dr. Vogler by other industrial magnates and that it was 
not, therefore, spontaneous. 

3. The anxicty of Government and other circles regarding the ultimate 
fortunes of the Conference is easily explained if only because of the present 
financial situation in Germany and the cash position of the Treasury. I have 
the honour to enclose a memorandum? on the financial situation which has 
been prepared by an Englishman in a position of trust here. I believe this 
memorandum correctly to represent the state of affairs, and I would draw 
attention to the statement that the Treasury position is being rendered 
difficult owing to the fact that income tax is not coming in as expected, 
large numbers of tax payers stating that they would prefer to be sold up 
rather than pay their income tax. I had already heard that the taxes were 
not coming in as anticipated, and I am informed that this is due to real 
inability on the part of many tax payers to find the actual cash with which 
to meet their obligations under this head. On the other hand, I am assured 
that if the Conference succeeds a feeling of confidence will be re-established 
which will tend to ease the financial situation. 

4. This morning’s papers announce that the German Cabinet considered 
the situation of the Conference at Paris at some length last night. 


I have, &c., 
HoracE RuUMBOLD 

2 This undated, unsigned memorandum is not printed. It concluded: ‘The whole 
position now depends on the outcome of the Paris Conference. The psychological and, 
therefore, the financial (since psychology and finance are closely bound up together) 
results of a failure in Paris would be incalculable. The crisis would doubtless originate in 
Germany but might well spread to the whole world, and become a major international 
collapse. Germany, while she would be one of the principal sufferers, feels nevertheless 
that rather than sign unreasonable conditions in Paris she would accept the crisis, since it 
could not fail in the end to bring reason into international political and financial relations.’ 


No. 156 


Report by Group Captain Christie (Berlin)! 
[C 4097/612/18} 


Germany and the C.ILN.A.? 


Yesterday in response to a somewhat urgent invitation, I called on 
Geheimrat Fisch in the Reichsverkehrsministerium.?, He informed me that 
he was about to leave for Paris with Geheimrat Forster of the Auswartiges 
Amt? to put forward and discuss with M. Massigli, Secretary General of 
the Council of Ambassadors, at a meeting on May 2oth, proposals for the 
removal of certain of the restrictions imposed upon German aviation by the 
Paris Air Agreement of 1926 and by various Ordinances of the Rhineland 


Copy 


1 This undated report was received in the Foreign Office on June 10 under cover of 
Berlin despatch No. 394 of June 7 (not preserved in Foreign Office archives). 
2 Cf. No. 148, note 1. 
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High Commission. Fisch proceeded to emphasise that the restrictions under 
consideration did not include those of a purely military nature such as were 
designed to amplify Article 198 of the Treaty of Versailles. Questioned as to 
whether and when Germany would demand the removal of these military air 
prohibitions, he gave it as his private and personal opinion that in case of 
substantial failure of the League Disarmament Conferences, Germany would 
assert its right to acquire an air force of sufficient magnitude to insure the 
defence of its territory. He added that it was naturally impossible to state 
when this might happen (hardly of course before the withdrawal of the 
troops from the occupied territory) ; moreover, the plan must be put forward 
by the Reichswehrministerium and not by the Reichsverkehrsministerium, 
as the latter was solely interested in civil flying and its present proposals 
merely dealt with the removal of obstacles hampering that section of German 
aviation. Germany was prepared to enter the C.I.N.A., but only if placed 
in the position of ‘pares inter pares’.3 Fisch then produced Dr. Wegerdt’s 
memorandum entitled ‘Deutschland und das Paris Luftverkehrsabkommen 
vom 13 Oktober 1919’? (copies of which were sent to Air Ministry in Nov- 
ember 1928), and informed me that Germany desired the cancellation of all 
obligations, and the removal of all restrictions embodied in the four paras. 
of Section VI of that memo, with the exception of para. (2) sub-paras. (a), (b), 
(e), (f), (g) and (hk) and para. 3. He hoped that the forthcoming negotiations 
with the Secretary General of the Council of Ambassadors, would produce 
some encouraging results before June roth, the date of the C.I.N.A. con- 
ference in Paris, to which Germany had been invited. 

Discussing each para. in Section VI of the Wegerdt memorandum, the 
Geheimrat pronounced substantially the following views and claims :— 


Para. 1. The German Government had always contested the validity of 
the decision of the Council of Ambassadors of December 1920 by which 
aerodromes in the demilitarised zone were classified as ‘facilités materielles 
de mobilisation’, and feels that it ought now to be given a free hand as to 
the establishment and equipment of civil flying grounds within that area. In 
reply to my suggestion that the four air ports and twelve auxiliary aero- 
dromes already sanctioned should be able to meet the reasonable demands of 
civil aviation for many years ahead, Fisch declared that this number would 
be quite insufficient inasmuch as even relatively small towns would soon 
require facilities for air taxi hire services to enable travellers to fly to and 
from stations on the main air routes. This plea seems a little advance of the 
times; to the best of my knowledge, no municipality in Germany can yet 
boast of an established air-hire service. 


Para. 2. 
(a) The German Government desires that Article 31 of the C.I.N.A. 
convention which defines the term ‘military aircraft’ shall be amended to 
3 Equal among equals. 


4 This subparagraph related to Germany’s obligation not to permit the construction, 
importation or putting into service of armoured aircraft. 
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agree with the definition implied in Piéce C. Annex I, Clause I, para. (1) of 
the Paris Air Agreement, and referred to in this sub-para. of the Wegerdt 
memorandum. Questioned as to the object of the proposed amendment, 
Fisch stated same to be merely one of attaining equality of definitions, but I 
imagine the aim to be substantially indicated in Dr.Wegerdt’s memorandum 
on page 29, viz. to prevent the free passage over German territory of aero- 
planes constructed for military purposes, but flown by civilian pilots. 

(6) The German Government considers that this obligation’ entails no 
hardship to civil aviation, and it does not for the time being therefore 
request the removal of same. 

(c) The German Government desires the abolition of this restriction.® 
Pressed as to his opinion of the view expressed by Dr. Wegerdt that aero- 
planes bearing the technical characteristics of modern fighters are of great 
importance as express postal carriers, Fisch admitted that as yet the economic 
prospects of such a development were nil: he felt, however, that the re- 
striction was obnoxious, unnecessary and prevented Germany from building 
sufficient numbers of this type of aircraft to satisfy her requirements for carrying 
out high-altitude experiments, meteorological research, establishing height 
records, and training and competing for high-speed races such as the 
Schneider and Pulitzer Cups? etc. 

(d)8 This according to Fisch is one of the most hampering restrictions to 
the normal development of civil aviation in Germany. 

I asked him to what extent German civil aviation had suffered, and pointed 
out that the number of newly registered pilots 1n 1928, according to official 
returns, stood at approximately goo, a comparatively useful total. He replied 
that the application of Government funds would enable a much larger 
number of young men to learn flying and thereby increase the airmindedness 
of the nation: also the present aircraft equipment and system of training in 
the unsubsidised schools, was not up to the required standard, and could be 
improved by government grants. 


(e) 
(f)} No proposals for the removal of these restrictions? are embodied in 
(g)} the present negotiations. 


(h) The German Government is not desirous of escaping these obligations!° 
at present. Fisch admitted that the corresponding information can readily 
be obtained in most countries almost to the same degree of detail. 


S i.e. to ensure that German civil aviation did not exceed normal development. 
6 i.e. on the construction or importation of aircraft possessing the characteristics of modern 


fighters. 
7 The Schneider Maritime Trophy for seaplanes and the Pulitzer Speed Trophy for 


aeroplanes. 
8 This subparagraph related to Germany’s obligation not to subsidise aviation for sport. 
9 i.e. on the instruction of pilots for flights of a military character, on relations of a 
military character between the armed forces and aviation, and on the instruction and employ- 
ment of members of the Reichswehr in aviation, respectively. 
10 i.e. to maintain lists relating to the construction and ownership of aircraft and to pilots. 
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(2)!" The Geheimrat alleged that this type of aircraft would become of 
great importance for mail and goods-carrying in the future. I admitted that 
five years ago, the idea of the pilotless plane had become a popular play- 
thing of inventors; since then, however, most of us had learned that the 
project is far too complicated, unreliable and costly to put into practice. He 
replied that it was quite likely the problem could be solved successfully with 
the aid of German ingenuity, and he strongly hoped that on that account 
the clause forbidding Germany to build such special aircraft would soon be 
removed. Unfortunately I am unable to divine whether the optimism 
displayed by Fisch is based upon any undisclosed development, 1.e. some 
advance upon the present systems of automatic control devised by Drexler, 
Boykow and others. 

| 
(l) } The reasons for the proposals to abolish these prohibitive measures!2 
were stated by Fisch to be those set forth in Dr. Wegerdt’s memorandum, 
top of page 48. In this connection I should like to state that the incor- 
poration of a large percentage of police in the ground staffs of every aero- 
drome in this'country appears to be a distinctly unpopular step. Pilots, 
officials of the Luft Hansa and of the various air-port companies have 
repeatedly expressed to me a very adverse opinion as to the practical value 
of these over-zealous and somewhat meddlesome watchdogs. 

Para. 3.'3 This is not an item in the present negotiations. 

Para. 4.14 Abolition desired on grounds recorded in the Wegerdt memo- 
randum pages 48 and 49. 


Summary 


I have no doubt that you are already in touch with the situation in Paris, 
but I venture to add to my report a few personal impressions. 

If Fisch’s statement 1s correct, viz, that Germany will only consent to 
become a partner in the C.I.N.A. provided that substantially all of her 
present proposals be accepted, it becomes difficult to believe that the German 
negotiators are seriously desirous of entering the C.I.N.A. at the present 
juncture. They could hardly conceive that the mere subscription of their 
country to the Convention, would be paid for by such a series of momentous 
concessions. I am inclined to think, however, that their terms will be 
somewhat reduced if firm opposition is encountered. 

The Geheimrat’s personal remarks regarding Germany’s eventual return 
to military aviation for defensive purposes appear to me to shed some light 


1! This subparagraph related to Germany’s obligation to prohibit pilotless aircraft. 

12 i.e. on the instruction and employment of members of the police in aviation and on the 
maintenance of aircraft for the police, respectively. 

13 This paragraph related to Allied and Associated rights to overfly Germany under 
article 200 of the Treaty of Versailles. 

14 This paragraph related to limitations imposed on the rights of German aircraft to over- 
fly the occupied territories of the Rhineland by ordinance 309 of the Inter-Allied Rhineland 
High Commission of August 17, 1926, printed in Official Gazette of the Inter-Allied Rhineland 
High Commission, January-September 1926, pp. 2-11. 
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on the real purport of the present proposals to M. Massigli. I have heard his 
views voiced by members of almost all political parties, and I venture to 
believe that even a large fraction of the Social Democrats (S.D.) would 
endorse same provided it could secure safeguards against the possible misuse 
of such an air-force either internally or externally by the parties of the 
‘Right’. Reichsinnenminister Severing, a Socialist member of the present 
Cabinet, speaking upon defence problems at the annual conference of the 
S.D. yesterday, stated substantially as follows: 

‘If we Republicans had had a different relationship with the Reichswehr 
during the last ten years, if we could have known that it is a republican 
institution in which even an armoured cruiser would not be misused against 
peace and against the working classes, then probably we should not have had 
this discussion. Therefore, my task is to investigate by what means a better 
relationship between the German Republicans and the Reichswehr can be 
achieved. To carry democracy to the last degree into the Reichswehr is 
quite incompatible with the nature of the Reichswehr. That is not the 
point; rather is it necessary for us to “‘republicanise’”’ the Reichswehr. Any 
step forward in that direction can only be achieved, however, to a large 
extent through the Administration of the Reichswehr, i.e. through parti- 
cipation in the Government of the Reich, which however, the Opposition 
rejects. It is not correct to say that nothing has changed in the Reichswehr. 
Actually much has changed since Groener took office. In fact the National 
Socialists (extreme “Right”? party) are obviously campaigning against the 
Reichswehr on this account.’ 

It seems clear that the prompters of the present ‘pourparlers’ in Paris are 
to be found in the Retchswehrministerium, the pseudo-benevolent spokesmen of 
the Reichsverkehrsministerium being merely their foil. These preliminaries to 
the C.I.N.A. gathering are to be used as an instructive test as to what points 
can be gained by peaceful persuasion; thereafter, and depending upon the 
outcome, the German musical contribution to the convention on June roth, 
will be a selection from either Brahms or Beethoven, a paean or a dirge. 

Obviously if the removal of the restrictions cited under paragraph 2 sub- 
paragraphs (c), (d), (2), (k) and (/) could be achieved, the possibility of creat- 
ing well-trained air-force reserves equipped with high performance aircraft 
under guise of civil aviation becomes at once apparent, and might constitute 
on that account an almost irresistible temptation to a patriotic government. 
Moreover, the obtaining of concessions through the present negotiations 
would facilitate the eventual task of the Reichswehrministerium in shaping the 
plans for the organisation of their future air force with regard to the magni- 
tude of the permanent nucleus etc., in such a manner as to present a picture 
considerably less disturbing to opponents and critics. 

I will endeavour to keep in personal touch with both Fisch and Forster, 


and to report further developments. 
M. G. CHRISTIE 
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No. 157 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Earl Granville (Brussels) 
No. 380 [W 5124/69/4] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, May 29, 1929 
My Lord, 

I have received your Lordship’s despatch No. 4o1' of the 24th May 
regarding the note recently addressed by the Netherlands Government to the 
Belgian Government in regard to the revision of the 1839 treaties, and I 
entirely approve your language to the French Ambassador when you 
deprecated the latter’s suggestion that His Majesty’s Government should 
bring pressure to bear upon the Netherlands Government in order to induce 
them to come to terms with the Belgian Government.? 


Iam, &c., 
AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 


1 Not printed. This despatch referred to the Netherland note of May 7, printed in the 
Netherland Orange Book, of. cit., pp. 39-55, and in the Belgian Grey Book, op. cit., pp. 35- 
43, and reported that when M. Herbette made the suggestion recapitulated below Lord 
Granville had replied that he understood that Sir A. Chamberlain considered that ‘any 
more drastic intervention than the broad hints we have already frequently given would do 
more harm than good’. In The Hague despatch No. 203 of May 27 Sir O. Russell endorsed 
this view ‘with all possible emphasis’. 

2 On June 4 the Belgian Ambassador, in communicating to Sir R. Lindsay a copy of the 
Belgian note of May 28 in reply to the Netherland note of May 7 printed in the Belgian 
Grey Book, of. cit., pp. 43-50, and in the Netherland Orange Book, of. cit., pp. 59-71, hinted 
that his government might eventually have to refer the problem to the Council of the League 
of Nations. 


No. 158 


Sir W. Erskine (Warsaw) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received June 3) 
No, 226 [N 2645/890/55] 


Confidential WARSAW, May 29, 1929 
Sir, 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your despatch No. 248 
of the 7th instant in which you ask for my observations on a communication 
addressed to you by Mr. John Beckett, M.P., regarding the Ukrainian and 
White Russian minorities in Poland.! 

2. While it will have beenseen from Mr. Savery’s recent reports on the Slav 
minorities? that since the advent to power of the present régime there has 

t This covering despatch is not preserved in Foreign Office archives. In his letter of April 
26 to Sir A. Chamberlain, Mr. Beckett, Member of Parliament for Gateshead, had referred 
to his remarks in the House of Commons on March 26 (see Parl. Debs., 5th ser., H. of C., 
vol. 226, col. 2252) and had enclosed ‘Extracts from a report of an International Class War 
Prisoners’ Aid Delegation to Poland, Autumn 1926’, not printed. 

2 Mr. Savery’s report of November 24, 1928, transmitted in Warsaw despatch No. 420 of 
November 26, is not printed. For his report of December 11, 1928, cf. Volume V, No. 283. 
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been a marked improvement, at least so far as concerns material conditions, it 
cannot be denied that the situation is still far from satisfactory. On the other 
hand Mr. Beckett’s statement is so vague, contains so many inaccuracies 
and exaggerations and 1s so out of date, being based on information obtained 
more than two years ago, that it is difficult to treat it as a serious indictment 
of the Polish Government, or to offer useful comments on it. 

3. The press laws are undoubtedly severe and it is true that copies of all 
newspapers when printed have to be submitted to the police who not in- 
frequently cause articles to be deleted or the whole issue to be suppressed, but 
the newspaper has the right to appeal to the Law Courts in each case and 
there have been several instances of late in which the Courts have decided 
in favour of the appellants. These decisions, while usually given too late to 
be of practical value in the case of the particular issue involved tend to make 
the police more discriminating in their exercise of the censorship. There is 
moreover no evidence to show that the press laws are exercised with greater 
rigour against minority periodicals as such than against the organs of the 
various Polish parties belonging to the opposition. The ‘Lemiesz’, the paper 
referred to by Mr. Beckett, was the organ of the ‘Independent Peasant 
Party’. This party together with its organ was suppressed more than two 
years ago when similar action was taken against the Hromada on the ground 
that it was in reality a communist organisation and was exercising sub- 
versive activity against the State (see Sir William Max Muller’s despatch 
No. 1453 of March 28, 1927). It appears moreover that it was not exclu- 
sively composed of members of the minorities and so far as I can ascertain 
its organ was published in Polish. I agree with the opinion expressed by 
Mr. Savery in his report on North Eastern Poland that the action taken by 
the Polish Government against the Hromada—and the same I think applies 
in the case of the Independent Peasant Party—was a grave blunder, but it 
is clear that while the original leaders and the rank and file may have been 
innocent these organisations had largely fallen under the influence of 
communist emissaries from Russia and that the real reason for the Govern- 
ment’s repressive action was their communist rather than their White 
Russian character. Whatever may be thought of the methods of the Polish 
Government in dealing with communist activity this is obviously not a 
matter in which we have any right of interference. In point of fact, as 
reported in my despatch No. 1214 of March 21, under the decision of the 
Court of Appeal, the sentences pronounced by the district court have been 
substantially reduced and a large proportion of the prisoners released. 

4. The statement that ‘in the Ukraine four million people are not 
represented in the Sejm as they refuse to participate in Polish elections’ is a 
good instance of the danger and unfairness of making sweeping accusations 
without any attempt to verify the information on which they are based. 
Whatever may have been the case in 1926 the Polish Ukrainians did not 
boycott the elections in March 1928 and they are now represented in the 


3 Not printed. Sir W. Max Muller had been H.M. Minister at Warsaw 1920-8. 
4 Not preserved in Foreign Office archives. 
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Polish Diet and Senate by over forty members of their own race. Another 
example is the assertion, which Mr. Beckett quotes, that 40,000 policemen 
are engaged in suppressing the national minorities. The fact that the total 
police force for the whole of Poland consists of goo officers and 31,650 men 
is a sufficient answer to this charge. 

5. The statement that ‘whereas in Warsaw there is a model prison on 
the very latest lines in Lemberg, the capital of the territory inhabited by 
minorities, there is a mediaeval monastery with no drainage used as a prison’ 
gives the false impression that the minorities all live in one district and that 
the Poles have specially chosen a prison in their capital with bad sanitary 
conditions in order to house prisoners belonging to those minorities in 
contrast with the treatment accorded to Polish prisoners in the Polish 
capital. Lemberg is no doubt regarded by the Ukrainians as their capital but 
it has no connection whatever with the White Russians and is, as a matter 
of fact, a Polish-Jewish rather than an Ukrainian town. The prison in 
question was used as such by the Austrians from whom it was taken over 
just as the Warsaw prison, which was built just before the war, was taken over 
from the Russians. It is not used exclusively for prisoners belonging to the 
national minorities and its condition, while it may be bad, is less insanitary 
than certain other prisons in purely Polish centres. Seeing that until quite 
recently Lodz, the chief manufacturing town in Poland, was without a 
water supply or a drainage system it can scarcely cause surprise 1f the Polish 
Government have not yet had the time or the money to rebuild their prisons. 
As a matter of fact I understand that prisoners in this country infinitely 
prefer these insanitary prisons to the up to date prisons taken over from the 
Germans in Posnania, owing to the fact that the latter have provision for 
the segregation of the inmates in separate cells while in the former the less 
rigorous Russian system is still followed. The Polish Government are 
however doing what they can to remedy the state of things. Since M. Car 
became Minister of Justice about a year ago he has visited a large number 
of prisons in Poland, and statistics recently published show that as the result 
of improvements effected in the prison of the Holy Cross, which is used 
for convicts sentenced to penal servitude, the death rate has been reduced 
from 10% in 1926 to 1% in the past six months. 

I have, &c., 
WILLIAM ERSKINE 


No. 159 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received June 3) 


No. 370 [C 3954/168/18] 


Sir BERLIN, May 30, 1929 
In your despatch No. 643,! Confidential, (C 3341/168/18) of the 24th May 
you enclosed a semi-official letter addressed to Mr. Sargent by Major 


1 No. 150. 
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General Charles of the War Office, in which attention was drawn to certain 
alleged evasions by Germany of the disarmament clauses of the Treaty of 
Versailles. You request an expression of my views as to the extent of these 
illegalities and the means which are open to the Allied Governments for 
securing the strict observance by Germany of her Treaty obligations. You 
suggest also that I might bring to the notice of Dr. Stresemann the fact that 
the ex-Allies are well aware that the disarmament clauses of the Treaty are 
being evaded, and you ask whether such representations should be made by 
Great Britain only, or whether the participation of other powers should 
previously be invited. I have the honour to make the following suggestions 
and comments. 

2. I submit in the first place that it is important to define the principles 
which should guide our judgment of this problem. I feel, indeed, that there 
is some danger, if we proceed inductively from isolated illegalities, that the 
correct perspectives and proportions may be lost sight of. It was for this 
reason that, in my despatch No. 972? of the 19th December last, I ventured 
to lay before you certain governing considerations from which our attitude 
in specific cases might be deduced. It may be said, indeed, that from the 
purely British point of view the problem presents itself as follows. The 
disarmament clauses of the Treaty of Versailles have during a period of ten 
years maintained Germany in such a condition of military subjection as to 
enable the new States to establish themselves without fear of aggression from 
their western neighbour. This is in itself a considerable achievement, but it 
has only been rendered possible by the fact that the victorious powers 
possessed not only effective means of supervision and control but the will to 
impose sanctions in the event of any serious evasions being verified. The 
Commissions of Control have been withdrawn, and the victorious powers 
are now unable either to prove specific illegalities or to verify that such 
illegalities have been rectified. Nor is 1t probable that public opinion in the 
several ex-allied countries would be prepared to impose sanctions except in 
the most flagrant cases. We are thus deprived to-day both of our power to 
see and of our will to punish. The Germans, on the other hand, tend to 
consider themselves morally released from the disarmament clauses of the 
Treaty in view of the non-fulfilment by the powers of the contingent promise 
that they also would disarm. Nor do the German Government anticipate 
that the League will, except in the most flagrant cases, be willing either to 
investigate evasions or to impose compliance. I consider, therefore, that we 
must face the fact that the period of detailed supervision is over, and con- 
gratulate ourselves upon having been able during a vital decade to keep a 
nation of over sixty millions in complete military subjection. We are now 
entering upon the second phase of the disarmament problem, a phase during 
which we shall be obliged to concentrate upon such essential factors as shall 
render Germany unwilling, and perhaps unable, to embark upon any 
aggressive war, rather than upon specific clauses of the Versailles Treaty. 
In this we shall be assisted not only by the League of Nations but by the 

2 See Volume V, No. 298. 
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republican parties in Germany. The wide-spread opposition displayed to the 
construction of the new armoured cruiser, the difficulty recently experienced 
by the Social-Democrats in justifying their attitude on this point, before the 
party Convention at Magdeburg are in themselved [sic] sufficient evidence 
that in vital questions German democracy will co-operate in securing the 
spirit if not the letter of the Versailles stipulations. I do not contend that the 
pacifist feeling in Germany is an element on which we can count eternally; 
but I do consider that, unless Germany 1s unduly provoked, it will last for 
some ten to fifteen years. I do not imagine that even the most optimistic 
framer of the Treaty of Versailles supposed that every single enactment of 
that instrument would remain in force for over a quarter of a century. 

g. Viewed in such proportions, the detailed execution of specific articles 
becomes, I submit, a matter with which we can deal on a basis of expediency. 
Clearly it would be unfortunate to make complaints which we should be 
unable to substantiate and the redressment of which we should be unable to 
enforce. I have little doubt that every branch of the Reichswehrminis- 
terium is to-day devoting its efforts to evading or modifying the disabilities 
imposed upon Germany by the Treaty of Versailles. Such evasions would 
command the support of a large body of public opinion, and I would not 
exclude the possibility that they are known, and tacitly approved, by certain 
members of the Government. I would question, however, whether such re- 
armament could reach a pitch where it would be actually dangerous to 
British interests without palpable evidence, either in the budget or elsewhere, 
being disclosed. The Communists and Socialists would be the first to draw 
attention to such secret arming, and it 1s doubtful whether it would be 
necessary for the intervention of the League to be invoked. I would thus 
answer the enquiry contained in the last paragraph of your despatch as 
follows. I should say that minor illegalities are taking place, and will 
continue to take place, on an extensive scale. That it is impossible to obtain 
convincing or avowable evidence as to the actual extent of such illegalities. 
That when once they become really serious (and by ‘serious’ I mean of a 
nature to render Germany capable of a rapid, successful and aggressive war 
against a first-class power) they will simultaneously become palpable. That 
so long as a democracy exists in Germany that democracy is, for at least 
fifteen years, likely to be pacifist. And that with the passage of years the 
disarmament of Germany will be fused into general disarmament, and 
subject to general and not to particular methods of supervision and control. 
For these reasons I do not consider that at the present time there exist any 
effective means by which the ex-Allies could deal with such extensive, if 
minor, illegalities as are at present being perpetrated. In principle, our case 
is weakened by the non-fulfilment of the engagement which forms the pre- 
amble of the disarmament chapter. In practice our representations would 
be negatived by the impossibility of proving our complaints or enforcing our 
demands. 

4. The conclusions which I have formulated above do not, however, imply 
that I should recommend complete inaction. I should, in the first place, 
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advocate incessant vigilance, and periodical ‘stock-taking’, whereby we 
should from time to time assure ourselves that the accumulation of suspected 
evasions do not, in the aggregate, constitute a ‘serious’ infraction of the 
nature | have already indicated. I feel also that we should from time to time 
allow the German Government to become aware that we have accumulated 
certain evidence, that we are on the alert, and that our silence does not 
imply that we are either ignorant of or indifferent to what is being done. 
Occasions will no doubt offer themselves for such reminders. But it appears 
to me to be essential, if private or official representations are to have any 
effect that I should be able, if questioned, to produce incontrovertible and 
independent proof of breaches of the Treaty. I should not in any case 
propose, except in extreme cases, any official, still less any joint, represent- 
ations which will provoke denials, and may even expose us to an implied 
rebuff. 

5. It is from the point of view above exposed that I would now venture 
to reply to your suggestion that I should myself make representations to Dr. 
Stresemann. Such representations even if of a private character, would at 
once lead to a demand on Dr. Stresemann’s part for examples of the breaches 
of the Treaty by Germany. As information on this subject is mainly derived 
from secret sources, I should be placed in a position of considerable em- 
barrassment and my action would merely be rendered ineffective. Dr. 
Stresemann would respond to my representations by denials and by a 
request to be informed from what sources our reports had been derived. 

6. On the other hand, I see a considerable advantage in speaking to Dr. 
Stresemann on the lines laid down in the 4th paragraph of your despatch 
under reply, provided that I can at the same time furnish him with one or 
two concrete cases of infractions of the Treaty. This would enable me to 
point out to him that ‘reports of infractions of the military clauses of the 
Treaty of Versailles and, in particular, of the clauses relating to the manu- 
facture and export of war material, have become so frequent as to cause 
considerable anxiety to His Majesty’s Government.’ Such representations 
would at least show him that we are watching the re-armament of Germany 
and that, while unwilling to make an international incident out of minor 
infractions, we are none the less prepared, if these illegalities become serious, 
to defend our treaty rights. 

4. If you approve of the foregoing suggestion and can furnish me with one 
or two concrete cases of illegal manufacture or export of war material, I 
would propose to speak to Dr. Stresemann after his return from Madrid, if 
he attends the meeting of the Council,3 or, if not, on a conveniently early 
occasion. 


I have, &c., 
HorRACE RUMBOLD 


3 The Council of the League of Nations was due to meet at Madrid on June 10. 
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No. 160 


Minute by Mr. Seymour! 
[W 2488/640/59] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, May 31, 1929 


Mr. Addison was asked for his views on the remarks made by Sir E. 
Rennie on the general situation in Latvia and Russia (N. 1710).2, We hardly 
anticipated that this enquiry would produce so formidable a work on Latvia 
alone, with the promise of another on Russia. 

Parts of this despatch should I think be received with a good deal of 
caution, but Mr. Addison’s general conclusions may probably be accepted 
as sound. 

In view of the great length of the report, I annex separately a brief 
summary of Mr. Addison’s views. 

H. J. SEyMour 


ANNEX TO No. 160 
Summary of Mr. Addison’s Despatch No. 170 of May r4th3 


FOREIGN OFFICE, May 31, 1929 


Mr. Addison considers that there 1s undoubtedly an abnormal amount of 
discontent in Latvia, partly because the Lettish race is, in his opinion, by 
nature peculiarly prone to discontent, but also because discontent is in- 
evitably engendered by the contrast between present conditions and those 
before the war and the separation from Russia. 

Under the Russian Empire, the Baltic Provinces were in a specially 
favourable economic position. Riga was, with Odessa, the great grain 


t This minute by the Head of the Northern Department of the Foreign Office was written 
in connexion with despatch No. 170 of May 14 from Mr. Addison, H.M. Minister at Riga, 
not printed. 

2 This letter of March 11 to Mr. Oliphant from Sir E. Rennie, H.M. Minister at Helsing- 
fors since 1921, is not printed. As regards the situation in the U.S.S.R. Sir E. Rennie stated 
in particular: ‘Here there is a feeling of anticipation. Reports I hear from Finnish and other 
sources all indicate rapidly increasing discontent among the workers of the manufacturing 
towns, especially Moscow and Petrograd [sic]. . . My personal impression is that things 
are today looking worse for the Bolsheviks than they have at any time since I have been 
here, and that we should be prepared for “developments’’. . . . The only two things which 
might postpone the evil day for the present régime seem to be, Recognition by the United 
States—which, it is rumoured in the Finnish Press, is imminent—or Trade Credits or 
Agreements with us.’ According to the docket of a record of April 30 of a conversation 
at the Foreign Office (not preserved in Foreign Office archives) the ‘Latvian Chargé 
d’Affaires said his government had heard rumours to effect that His Majesty’s Government 
were contemplating renewal of negotiations with Soviet Government and that British 
creditors had agreed to waive a large proportion of their claims. He was informed that no 
negotiations were on foot and situation was unchanged.’ 

3 This summary is filed as N 2749/640/59. 
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exporting port for the whole empire, while its factories had a vast & ever- 
increasing market for their goods. Libau and Windau were also important 
Russian ports; and the peasantry had a safe market for their agricultural 
produce in St. Petersburg and other large Russian towns. The Baltic 
Provinces, moreover, were the seat of the chief Russian naval bases, and of 
important military establishments. 

This prosperity has disappeared with the severance of the Russian con- 
nexion. The factories have either closed down or are struggling to keep open 
with reduced staffs; the non-productive part of the town population have no 
more Russian officials or visitors to employ them; and even the peasantry 
have not escaped the general depression, since a series of bad harvests has 
aggravated their other difficulties. It is consequently not surprising that the 
Socialist Party, and even the Communist Party under the disguise of Left 
Wing Socialism, should be strong in the towns, and that the almost famine 
stricken peasants of Latgalia, the poorest agricultural region of the country, 
should show similar tendencies. 

Even the agrarian reform and the expropriation of the German ‘Balt’ 
landlords, though so long the darling wish of the peasantry, has not in- 
creased their contentment. The peasant finds that he is, in most cases, no 
better off as a freeholder than he was as a tenant, and his disappointment at 
the destruction of his illusions naturally takes the form of blaming the 
Government. 

The Government are indeed by no means blameless. Mr. Addison regards 
the Lett as peculiarly incompetent in matters of government, all the efficient 
officials proving on investigation to be of non-Lettish race; and he is con- 
sequently not surprised to find that the successive administrations which have 
held office in Riga have done nothing to alleviate the economic difficulties 
of the country, but on the contrary have aggravated them by an insane 
policy of ultra-protection and by discouraging the entry of foreign capital. 

Nevertheless, he does not consider that this general discontent is likely to 
lead to anything resembling the Bolshevik Revolution, both because their 
proximity to Russia makes the majority of the population hate Bolshevism, 
as they have first-hand knowledge of what it means, and because the Army 
and the Police, the supreme powers in the country, are both anti-Bolshevist 
and are so out of proportion to the forces of disorder as to make it impossible 
that any revolt should achieve even a momentary success unless some of their 
leaders were in sympathy with Bolshevism, of which there is no sign. 

Mr. Addison concludes that, while a ‘respectable’ Russia might easily re- 
absorb Latvia, there is no likelihood of any such re-absorption pending the 
continuance of the Bolshevist regime, which both constitutes a barrier against 
the revival of pro-Russian sentiment and weakens Russia to such an extent 
as to make impossible a Russian conquest by force. 


4 Subsequent correspondence on Anglo-Soviet relations is printed in Second Series, 
Volume VII. 
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No. 161 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received Fune 1, 7.20 p.m.) 


No. 66 Telegraphic [C' 3870/1/18] 


BERLIN, june I, 1929, 5.42 p.m. 

My immediately preceding telegram.! 

Secretary of State added in confidence that Germans would however 
whilst waiving territorial concessions for the moment still keep them in 
background. Streseman[n] had told Belgian Minister that German govern- 
ment were willing to conclude an undertaking to come to agreement about 
the mark question before date on which Young plan goes into force. German 
government (? hesitate) however, to settle the mark question off hand in two 
or three days, as demanded by the Belgians. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 66, repeated to Paris. 


1 No. 162. These telegrams were despatched in reverse order. 


No. 162 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Recewed Fune 1, 7.20 p.m.) 


No. 65 Telegraphic [C 3869/1/18] 


BERLIN, June I, 1929, 5.45 p.m. 


Herr von Schubert told me this morning that the Belgian Minister had 
asked Stresemann yesterday to send to German delegates in Paris to agree 
forthwith to a settlement of the question of the marks left in Belgium. Failing 
such an agreement Belgians would be unable to sign experts’ report. 

Schubert said that Doctor Schacht had already requested to be relieved of 
negotiations about the mark question and that the German government had 
agreed to take the question over. Previous negotiations on the subject had 
been on basis of counter concessions by Belgians and Germans had originally 
suggested that these might take the form of retrocession of Eupen and 
Malméddy. But Stresemann had informed Belgian Minister that German 
government were prepared tosettle mark question on an entirely different basis. 

Addressed to Foreign Office telegram No. 65 of June 15th [sic], repeated 
to Paris. 
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No. 163 


Sir W. Tyrrell (Paris) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received June 2, 2.45 p.m.) 
No. 65 Telegraphic [C 3871/1/18] 


PARIS, June 2, 1929, II.45 a.m. 


British reparations experts ask me to transmit following message and to 
enquire whether you are willing to instruct His Majesty’s Representative at 
Berlin to act at his discretion in accordance therewith. 

An awkward situation has arisen in experts’ committee owing to action 
of French member in informing Dr. Schacht that report of committee which 
is on the verge of agreement would not be signed unless a settlement of 
Belgian mark question giving Belgium 25,000,000 rentenmarks a year for 37 
years had been previously made. Position of British experts is that, while in 
practice they have always recognised that it would have to be settled con- 
currently if we are to get Belgian assent and therefore an effective settlement, 
they have always expressly refused to be committed to any expression of 
view as to proper amount of such a settlement or that it should be made a 
condition precedent to a settlement of reparations problem. 

German experts take a very serious view of this situation and state em- 
phatically that they will not be blackmailed or sign under pressure. 

Although matter is not one which calls for direct British intervention it is 
clearly desirable if some arrangement is to be arrived at enabling report to 
be signed that position of German government should be above reproach. 
This would entail an absolutely definite statement of willingness to enter 
upon immediate negotiations coupled with appointment of a representative. 
If such steps are taken by German government it would assist British experts 
in bringing pressure to bear upon French and Belgian experts to pursue a 
reasonable course and to sign report with whatever reserve they deem 
necessary regarding a settlement of the mark question being made before 
recommendations in report can become effective. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 65, repeated to Berlin and Brussels for 
information. 


No. 164 


Sir A, Chamberlain to Sir W. Tyrrell (Paris) 
No. 123 Telegraphic: by bag [C 3871/1/78] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, june 3, 1929 


Your telegram No. 65! (of June 2nd: reparations). 

Attitude of German Government disclosed in Berlin telegrams Nos. 65 and 
662 renders suggested action unnecessary. This 1s satisfactory as Belgian 
attitude seems to us wholly unjustifiable. Belgian Government informed 


1 No. 163. 2 Nos. 162 and 161 respectively. 
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us last October [November] that they intended to pursue marks claim 
independently of the Experts,3 and they are not, of course, entitled to obtain 
any allocation for marks out of the Dawes annuities. We are, therefore, 
extremely anxious that nothing should be said in any quarter to commit us 
to support Belgian claim. 

Repeated to Berlin No. 80, Brussels No. 42 in cypher. 


3 Cf. No. 152. 


No. 165 


Sir W. Tyrrell (Paris) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Recewed Fune 4, 9.30 a.m.) 


No. 67 Telegraphic: by bag [C 3987/45/18] 


PARIS, June 3, 1929 

My despatches Nos. 736, 762 and 787! of May aist, 27th and gist. 

2. In his speech at Douaumont on May arst [goth] the President of 
the Council stated that the Government ‘will take no decision either on the 
reparation question or on that of inter-allied debts save in agreement with 
the Commissions of the Chambers and with the Chambers themselves’. In 
his letter to the President of the Foreign Affairs Commission on May 27th, 
Monsieur Poincaré added that ‘all the rumours according to which we 
preopose [szc] to settle either of these questions without the Commissions and 
the Chambers are without foundation’. 

3. Despite the categorical nature of these declarations, the uncertainty of 
the exact procedure for French approval of any final reparation and war debt 
settlement opened the way at the end of last week for a manceuvre by certain 
rash spirits, such notably as Monsieur Franklin Bouillon? in the Chamber and 
Monsieur Pierre Bertrand? in the ‘Quotidien’, designed to prove that the 
Government intended in this matter to act, if not in an unconstitutional, at 
least in a high-handed fashion vis-a-vis the Chambers, and to ratify the war 
debt agreements by decree without parliamentary sanction. 


t Paris despatches Nos. 736 and 787 are not printed; Paris despatch No. 762 is not pre- 
served in Foreign Office archives. Paris despatch No. 736 cited references to reparations in 
M. Poincaré’s speech at Douaumont on May 20 (cf. The Times, May 21, 1929, p. 13); Paris 
despatches No. 762 and 787 related to the likely French attitude to the report of the com- 
mittee of experts on reparations and to the possible ratification of the war debt agreements 
with Great Britain and the United States, the former mentioning in particular M. Poincaré’s 
letter of May 27 to M. Paul-Boncour, President of the Foreign Affairs Commission of the 
Chamber of Deputies (vu. op. cit., May 28, 1929, p. 16). Paris despatch No. 787 reported in 
particular that the group of over one hundred right-wing Deputies led by M. Louis Marin, 
the former French Minister of Pensions, had passed a resolution on May 28-29 against any 
preliminary evacuation of the Rhineland or diminution of France’s receipts from reparations 
and insisting that the war debt agreements should not be ratified as they stood. 

2 Deputy for Seine et Oise and Leader of the Unionist Left in the French Chamber of 
Deputies. 

3 Political Editor of the Quotidien. 
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4. After the meeting of the Ministerial Council on June 1st the Goverr- 
ment met this manceuvre by the issue of the following communiqué :— ‘The 
Council have axamined [sic] the interpellation motions respecting reparations 
and war debts which have been tabled in the Chamber. The debate on the 
fixation of the date for the discussion of these motions will take place on 
June 4th. The government have confirmed their intention to take no 
decision either on inter-allied debts or on reparations before the President 
of the Council, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, and the Minister for Finance 
have been heard by the competent commissions and before a debate has 
taken place in Parliament.’ 

5. The ‘Matin’, the accuracy of whose explanations in this matter there is 
no reason to doubt, states that it 1s evident that the debt agreements cannot 
be ratified until the governments have approved the experts’ report, the 
conclusions of which react directly on the debt agreements. During this 
week and the beginning of next week, subject naturally to the receipt of the 
experts’ report, the Ministers will presumably be heard by the Commissions. 
A debate in the Chamber of Deputies, the date of which will be fixed in the 
discussion of June 4th, will probably take place next week. The government 
will then be free to approve the experts’ report (subject to eventual parlia- 
mentary ratification) and ratify the debt agreements by decree. 

6. The general impression seems to be that, despite the Marin group’s 
resolution of May 29th and though there is still strong opposition amongst 
a considerable element in the group to ratification of the debt agreements as 
they stand, the government will be able to satisfy the scruples of a great part 
of this element during the next few days. 

7. In my opinion there is now little doubt that unless parliamentary 
opinion develops insome quite unforeseen manner, the government willaccept 
the experts’ report and ratify the debt agreements in the comparatively near 
future. After this—and as I have consistently reported—lI do not think there 
will be any insuperable obstacle to complete and immediate evacuation of 
the Rhineland. In this connection I would quote the concluding sentences 
of the “Temps’ leading article of last night: ‘A few days will still be necessary 
before the situation can be clearly seen and before the difficulties and new 
possibilities which may result from the British elections in the international 
sphere can be appreciated. It is none the less true that the agreement which 
the experts’ committee has now reached in principle, marks an important 
stage in the general settlement of the peace.’ 

8. The situation, as set out above, will no doubt be borne in mind in any 
action which His Majesty’s Government may decide to take after the receipt 
of the experts’ report. 
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No. 166 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir G. Grahame! (Madrid) 
No. 29 Telegraphic [W 5478/4856/98] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, June 4, 1929, 5 p.m. 


The Prime Minister having tendered the resignation of the government 
to His Majesty, I hold the seals only till my successor is appointed. It is, 
therefore, impossible that I should represent His Majesty’s Government at 
the meeting of the Council of the League of Nations in Madrid. In these 
circumstances I have to request that you will take my place unless and until 
you receive further instructions from my successor.? 

The first business before the Council, sitting in Committee, will be 
Monsieur Adatci’s report from the Committee of Three on Minorities and, 
as I was a member of this committee and collaborated in the drafting of the 
report, it naturally expresses the views which, after consultation and dis- 
cussion with my colleagues, I formed on the various issues which the Council 
had remitted for our consideration. You should in the absence of other 
instructions give a general support to the report and to Monsieur Adatci as 
rapporteur. 

Of the other questions on the Order Paper, there is none I think which 
raises any question of high policy or with which you will find it difficult to 
deal with the assistance of Sir Cecil Hurst and Mr. Cadogan.‘ As regards 
the larger questions which find no place on the agenda, but which might 
have been discussed among the representatives immediately concerned, such 
as the work of the Experts Committee in Paris and the evacuation of the 
Rhineland, Your Excellency will of course be obliged to maintain an 
attitude of complete reserve. It may be taken for granted that the next 
government, like the present one, will desire to see the evacuation carried out 
at the earliest possible moment, but I can give you no instructions that 
would in any way pledge my successor on matters of this importance. 


1 H.M. Ambassador at Madrid. 

2 For Sir G. Grahame’s report on the fifty-fifth session of the Council of the League of 
Nations, June 10-15, 1929, see Cmd. 3377 of 1929. The full records of the scssion are printed 
in League of Nations Official Journal, July 1929. 

3 For consideration of the report on the protection of minorities (cf. No. 135, note 1) by 
the Council of the League of Nations and by the Council sitting in committee, June 6-13, 
v. op. cit., Special Supplement No. 73, pp. 5-41. 

* An assistant to the British Delegate to the League of Nations. 
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No. 167 


Letter from Sir A. Chamberlain to M. Briand (Paris) 
[F.0. 800/263] 
Copy 
Personal FOREIGN OFFICE, June 4, 1929 
My very dear friend, 

I cannot leave this office without a word of personal farewell to you at the 
close of our official relations. For four and a half years you and I have 
worked together for a complete and loyal understanding between our two 
great nations and to secure the peace of the world. No one ever found in 
the representative of another nation a more helpful friend or a more able 
colleague. I had hoped that time enough would be given to me to complete 
our common task and to reap with you the full fruits of Locarno, but our 
elections have decided otherwise and now it only remains for me to say how 
much I have valued your friendship and appreciated your help and to assure 
you of my lasting and affectionate regard. 

My wife wishes to be associated in this expression of our deep friendship 


and good wishes to you. Ever yours, 


AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 
Please give my kindest regards and remembrances to Monsieur Berthelot. 


No. 168 


Letter from Sir A. Chamberlain to Dr. Stresemann (Berlin) 


Copy [F.0. 800/263] 


Personal FOREIGN OFFICE, June 4, 1929 
My dear Stresemann, 

I had hoped that before I left office we should have been able to finish the 
immediate work which we began at Locarno. Our elections have decided 
otherwise, and as far as this country is concerned its completion will now be 
in other hands. But I cannot leave the Foreign Office without saying how 
much I value the friendly personal relations which we have formed in the 
midst of public affairs nor how much I rejoice at the measure of co-operation 
which in the course of these 44 years we have been able to establish between 
our two countries. 

I beg you to accept my thanks for all the help that you have given and my 
best wishes for your health and welfare. I have paid my tribute in public to 
your services to the cause of peace; now I add only the assurance of my 
lasting regard and friendship. 

My wife sends her kindest regards to you and Madame Stresemann. I beg 
that you will add my respectful compliments. 

Yrs. sincerely, 
AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 
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No. 169 


Letter from Sir A. Chamberlain to Signor Mussolini (Rome) 
[F’.0. 800/263] 


Copy 
Personal FOREIGN OFFICE, June 5, 1929 


My dear Mussolini, 

Before I leave this Office I must write a few words to tell you what a 
satisfaction it has been to me that throughout these four and a half years the 
relations of our two countries have been so cordial and our personal friend- 
ship so close. It was indeed a fortunate accident which took me to Rome so 
soon after my appointment! and thus brought me at once into personal 
touch with you. Though our official relations now cease I assure you of my 
lasting friendship and regard and of my best wishes to you both for yourself 
and your country. 

My wife begs me to send her kindest regards. 

Yours sincerely, 
AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 


1 Sir A. Chamberlain visited Rome in December 1924 to attend the meeting of the 
Council of the League of Nations. 


No. 170 


Sir R. Graham (Rome) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received June 10) 


No. 359 [C 4110/3009/22] 
ROME, June 6, 1929 
Sir, 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your despatch No. 554! 
of April 29th (C 3009/3009/22) in regard to the position under Italian law 
of foreigners accused of having expressed sentiments hostile to the present 
régime in Italy. 


t Not printed. With reference to the recent request of the writer, Mr. H. G. Wells, 
regarding the advisability of his travelling through Italy in view of anti-fascist opinions 
expressed in his writings, the Foreign Office drew attention to an article in the original 
draft of the Italian Law for the Defence of the State whereby foreigners suspected of having 
expressed sentiments hostile to the régime in Italy might be prosecuted if they visited Italy. 
This article was withdrawn from the final text of November 25, 1926, printed in British and 
Foreign State Papers, vol. 124, pp. 915-17 (see Volume II, No. 282) and assurances were given 
to Sir R. Graham on this point by Signor Mussolini (cf. ibid., No. 289, note 4). It appeared 
therefore that the only action available to the Italian Government as regards such foreigners 
was expulsion from Italy. In view, however, of the new draft penal code as transmitted in 
Rome despatch No. 884 of November 23, 1927 (not printed), whereby a foreigner who 
committed in foreign territory an act deemed under the code a political crime could be 
punished under Italian law, Sir R. Graham was requested to give his considered views on 
the general position of foreigners at the present time and at such time as the draft penal code 
came into force. 
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2. The Legal Adviser to His Majesty’s Embassy confirms the view that, 
at present, the position of foreigners is regulated (apart from the ordinary 
law of public security) solely by the Law for the Defence of the State, and 
that, especially in view of Signor Mussolini’s assurances to me, there is no 
need to apprehend action by the Italian authorities against foreigners on 
account of alleged anti-Fascist propaganda, beyond the exercise of their 
rights to expel such foreigners from Italy. There seems therefore no reason 
to consider at present that any representations need be addressed to the 
Italian Government on this point. 

3. Should, however, the new Penal Code become law in the form in which 
it has been drafted, the position will be very different, for the Italian Govern- 
ment will thereby be armed with far wider powers, and it may easily be 
dangerous for any foreigner to enter Italy who has, either verbally or in 
writing, expressed sentiments hostile to Fascism which are capable of being 
brought within the terms of the law. 

4. I would therefore suggest that the question should be carefully 
examined whether a foreign Government may rightly claim to punish 
a subject of another country who has used the freedom allowed him by his 
own laws in expressing his views of the régime of the foreign Government 
in question. Should it be found that such a claim is contrary to either 
international law or practice, His Majesty’s Government would be in a 
position to protest, when the new Italian penal laws are being discussed in 
Parliament, against the claim to punish British subjects for offences against 
the Italian Government alleged to have been committed out of Italy. 

5. The Legal Adviser points out that, in making criticisms of the Fascist 
régime, it should be possible to avoid the use of words or expressions which 
could be described as injurious to that régime or calculated to bring it into 
contempt. In practice, however, I fear that such distinctions would be 
difficult to uphold, and the position of any foreign critic of Fascism who 
visited Italy might well be precarious. In any event, if the new code becomes 
law, His Majesty’s Government are certain to receive protests and en- 
quiries from intending British visitors to Italy, and I submit that it would 
be well to be prepared for these by a careful examination of the question 
beforehand from the standpoint of international law and practice. 

6. As far as Mr. Wells is concerned, it would not seem that the Italian 
authorities could, under the existing provisions, have done anything else 
except expel him from their territory as an undesirable alien; and as he 
intended only to pass through Italy on his way to France such a measure 
would have been quite unnecessary, nor was there ever the least likelihood of 
their adopting it. 

I have, &c., 
R. GRAHAM 
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No. 171 


Letter from Mr. Wigram (Parts) to Mr. Sargent 
[F.0. 800/274: Fr/29/2] 
PARIS, June 6, 1929 
My dear Sargent, 

I would draw your special attention to our despatches Nos. 815, 822 and 
828! of tonight. 

If we want to settle on the basis of the experts’ report, we shall have no 
difficulties from the French side. They will accept the report, and ratify the debt 
agreements—and I am convinced also that we can get them right out of the 
Rhineland this year, What they will offer us on the last head is ‘out of Coblenz 
by Aug. 1’—‘out of Mainz in the spring directly they’ve got a payment’ but 
with a push we could get them out of Mainz in the autumn. 

But statements like that—presumably wrongly reported—which appeared 
in the ‘Petit Parisien’ yesterday? will spoil the whole thing and strengthen the 
Marin group’s opposition, for they will say to Poincaré ‘you can’t ratify and 
risk the British refusing the experts’ report’. 

Personally I think you’d do well to advise an immediate denial of the 
offending statement in the ‘Petit Parisien’ interview. 

Yrs. ever, 


R. F. W1iGRAM 


1 Paris despatches Nos. 815 and 828 are not preserved in Foreign Office archives; Paris 
despatch No. 822 is not printed. 

2 The enclosed extract from the Petit Parisien of June 5, 1929, is not printed. It comprised 
an interview with Mr. Ramsay MacDonald regarding the Labour party’s intentions in 
foreign policy: for a report on this interview see The Times, June 6, 1929, p. 14. Mr. 
MacDonald accepted H.M. The King’s offer of the post of Prime Minister on June 5. 


No. 172 


Letter from Mr. Sargent to Mr. Wigram (Parts) 
[F.0. 800/274] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, June 7, 1929 
Dear Ralph, 

Your interesting letter’ of the 6th regarding evacuation and the ‘Petit 
Parisien’ interview. 

I am sorry that the latter should have produced such an unfortunate effect 
though, on reading it through, I confess I cannot see how it can be inter- 
preted to mean that H.M. Government are going to refuse to accept the 
Experts’ Report.2, What the interview really does mean is quite another 
matter. Nor are we at present in a position to interpret it. We were neither 


1 No. 171. 
2 The Report of the Committee of Experts on Reparations was signed by them in Paris 
on June 7, 1929. It was published as Cmd. 3343 of 1929. 
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consulted in the matter nor have we been informed since what the Prime 
Minister’s intention was in making the statement attributed to him. In these 
circumstances you will clearly understand that there can be no question of 
issuing a denial of the offending statement as you suggest. 

As a matter of fact I can tell you, for your private ear, that Leith Ross 
is up in arms against the Experts’ Report on the ground that we alone of 
the creditor Powers are called upon to make the necessary sacrifices in order 
to satisfy the cupidity of Belgium and, more particularly, of Italy. He 
particularly criticises the arrangement whereby we are deprived of our share 
in the repayment of the Belgian debt and of our arrears in the army costs. 
Leith Ross argues, however, that this miscarriage of justice could easily be 
put right without affecting the Report as a whole and that we should try to 
do so. Personally I should have thought that if you once attempt to move 
a single brick in the edifice the whole building will collapse. Anyhow, it 
remains to be seen how far such departmental views will weigh with the new 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The advice which will be given by this Office 
will be to the effect that, for political reasons, we ought to accept the Report 
as it stands without haggling or reservations. 

Assuming that the Experts’ Report 1s accepted by everybody concerned I 
sincerely hope that you are right in thinking that we will be able to get the 
French right out of the Rhineland this year. We certainly do not contem- 
plate leaving the French in Mainz until next spring or such time as they have 
received a payment under the new reparation scheme. Strong pressure will 
certainly be brought to bear from this side to insist on everybody being out 
by the autumn. As a matter of fact I hope we will find that the Experts’ 
Report, by making no provision for the costs of the Army after September rst, 
will prove to be a strong lever for inducing the French to hurry up the with- 
drawal of their troops. 

OrME SARGENT 
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CHAPTER II 


Correspondence on European affairs from the 
signature of the Young Report to the meeting 
of the Conference at The Hague 


June g—August 5, 1929 


No. 173 


Sir R. Greg (Bucharest) to Mr. A. Henderson! 
(Received June 10, 9 a.m.) 


No. 47 Telegraphic [C 4086/348/21] 
BUCHAREST, June 9, 1929, 9.40 p.m. 


Minister for Foreign Affairs sent for me yesterday evening in considerable 
perturbation and informed me Little Entente governments took very serious 
view of Count Bethlen’s irredentist speech to which I alluded in my despatch 
No. 180.2, Not only had Hungarian Prime Minister referred to the Car- 
pathians as natural boundary of Hungary but had added insult to injury by 
making these utterances at official war memorial ceremony which the Little 
Entente Ministers had only reluctantly attended on the promise that no 
political questions would be touched upon. 

Little Entente governments were now contemplating joint, though not 
collective representations at Budapest also at Madrid where Monsieur 
Titulescu3 would necessarily have to act as spokesman for all three countries. 
I gathered that Czechoslovak government have already agreed to such 
measures. Roumanian Minister for Foreign Affairs was still awaiting reply 
from Belgrade.‘ 


1 Mr. Arthur Henderson had been appointed Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs on 
June 8, 1929. 

2 Not preserved in Foreign Office archives. According to the docket this despatch of 
June 4 reported a conversation with M. Mironescu, the Roumanian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, relating to the Hungarian optants dispute. For a brief report on the speech by 
the Hungarian Prime Minister on May 26, cf. The Times, May 29, 1929, p. 15: cf. also 
I Documenti Diplomatici Italiani, Settima Serie, vol. vii, p. 475. 

3 The Roumanian Minister in London was Roumanian delegate to the Council of the 
League of Nations. 

4 H.M. Minister at Budapest, Lord Chilston, reported in his telegram No. 13 of June 12 
that the representatives of the Little Entente Powers had made separate representations on 
the previous day. He added that the Hungarian Minister for Foreign Affairs, Dr. Walko, 
had informed him that ‘he himself had not given any assurance to Little Entente representa- 
tives before the ceremony. There had been some misunderstanding about this.’ 
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Minister further feared that incident was having unfortunate repercussion 
on optants negotiations at Viennas and principal Roumanian delegate had 
just returned to report. 

Minister also thought that change of government in England had given 
encouragement, however unreasonably, to Hungarian national aspirations 
and he was clearly a little nervous as to what line His Majesty’s Government 
were going to take in regard to revision of peace treaties. I told him that 
while I was obviously not in a position to speak in the name of new govern- 
ment he must perfectly well realise that British foreign policy did not as a 
rule change with a mere change of government and that I had no reason to 
suppose that he would find new Foreign Secretary less friendly and helpful 
than the late one. 

Minister went on to complain of Italian encouragement to Hungary and 
ambiguous attitude of Poland. He seemed generally nervous and uneasy. 
Any expression of goodwill and assurance that policy of His Majesty’s 
Government has not changed would I am sure be particularly welcome 
at this moment when Roumanian government are being subjected to in- 
tensive attacks from the opposition and are justly apprehensive as to economic 
and financial situation. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 47, repeated to Belgrade, Prague and 
Budapest. 


s Cf. No. 83, note 4; negotiations at Vienna were held from April 5-12 and May 30 to 
June 22, 1929. 


No. 174 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received June 11) 
No. 397 [G 4169/1/18] 
BERLIN, june 9, 1929 
Sir, 

The news that agreement has been reached in Paris over a solution of 
the reparations problem was announced in large headlines throughout the 
German press and has been received with evident and so far ill-disguised relief 
in Germany. Attempts will doubtless be made to disguise this feeling and 
to emphasize the burdens which the settlement will impose upon Germany. 
Some slight change of tone 1s indeed discernible in certain sections of the 
press this morning. My inclination is, however, to believe that in this instance 
first impressions of the German attitude, both in official and unofficial 
circles, will prove to be correct. 

2. It is particularly noteworthy that the Chancellor of the Reich has 
addressed a telegram in the following terms to Dr. Schacht :— 

‘Dear President of the Reichsbank, It is my welcome duty, Herr 

President of the Reichsbank, Herr Kastl and Herr Melchior,' to thank you 


t A prominent German banker and an alternate member of the Committee of Experts on 
Reparations. 
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in the name of the Government of the Reich for your devoted labours in 
the interest of a final liquidation of the war and its aftermath. May your 
sustained efforts which have been actuated by a feeling of the highest 
responsibility to the German people help us to achieve the political aims, 
which, together with the realisation of the solution found in Paris, can only 
guarantee a true and lasting peace in Europe. With the expression of my 
highest regard. Yours etc. Miiller.’ 


g. Herr Miiller also sent the following telegram to Mr. Owen Young :— 


‘On the occasion of the conclusion of the reparation discussions in Paris, 
I have the honour to express the warmest thanks of the German Govern- 
ment to you, most esteemed Mr. Chairman, for your indefatigable and 
devoted labours, as well as to the whole American group for their practical 
collaboration.’ 


4. The German press on the whole, except the Nationalist papers, has so 
far dealt with the Paris solution moderately and sensibly. ‘Vorwarts’ observes 
that the Young plan, like the Dawes plan, 1s a complete whole and can only 
be accepted or rejected as a whole. Its acceptance without lengthy dis- 
cussions between the Governments is thus assured, for it cannot be imagined 
that one of them would take the responsibility upon itself for bringing the 
work accomplished in Paris to nothing. Least of all can one Imagine that 
from the German Government. 

5. Similarly the ‘Bérsen Courier’ observes that while what was signed in 
Paris was strictly speaking only an ‘opinion’ and it rests with the Govern- 
ments to conclude the treaty, no power on earth could fight out again what 
the experts in Paris have fought out. ‘As a practical fact their agreement is 
final’, 

6. The ‘Vossische Zeitung’ points out that after all, German industry and 
the German people will have almost 500 million less to pay than under the 
Dawes plan. “The German delegation have succeeded not only in keeping 
the payments for the next ten years proportionately low but the new scheme 
of payments includes all the reservations and safeguards necessary to protect 
the German people from exploitation and German industry from new and 
serious crises and catastrophes’. ‘And then one day,’ continues the “Vossische 
Zeitung’ hopefully, ‘economic commonsense amongst the allies, and es- 
pecially in the United States of America, if it does not lead to complete 
cancellation, must lead to a favourable reduction of international war debts.’ 

7. ‘Germania’ pays tribute to ‘the stern will, the indefatigable patience 
and the practical business sense of the American delegation’. This has made 
agreement between Germany and the creditor powers possible, which 
represents another great step towards the liquidation of the war. 

8. The ‘Frankfurter Zeitung’ in a somewhat grudging article entitled 
“Lost Illusions’, whilst acknowledging the value of the results achieved by the 
conference, criticises the manner in which they were achieved. 

g. The ‘KG6lnische Zeitung’ is also careful to avoid committing itself and 
is manifestly anxious not to appear to be too friendly towards the Young plan. 
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10. The Nationalist newspapers are naturally stiffer in their attitude. ‘Der 
Deutsche’ emphasizes that owing to the height of the annuities proposed 
Germany will now be dependent upon foreign loans. The paper claims it, 
however, as a German victory that the presence of revision and transfer 
clauses establishes the provisory nature of the Paris proposals. It admits, 
however, the difficulty of altering the Paris agreements. 

11. The ‘Deutsche Tageszeitung’ warns its readers that every German will 
very shortly be feeling the economic pressure of the Paris ‘tribute proposals’, 
and complains that the counterbalance to this, the alleviation of the political 
situation and the evacuation of the Rhineland, will unfortunately not be 
noticed so soon. 

12. The ‘Lokal Anzeiger’ waxes sarcastic over those who defend the Paris 
agreement on account of the provisions for postponement of payment, 
revision, and the possibility of German[y] obtaining relief from the winnings 
[sic ? earnings] of the new bank or concessions by America. ‘When and 
again when’, it asks doubtingly. 

13. The ‘Deutsche Zeitung’ would ‘hurl a round “‘No” at this wretched 
piece of work’. 

14. Herr Hugenberg, in an interview with the International News Service, 
has declared that it would be dishonourable for the German Government 
to sign the Young plan knowing that its conditions cannot be fulfilled by 
Germany. The Hugenberg press this morning takes up this cry and declares 
the plan unacceptable. 

15. The Social-Democratic News Service is meanwhile glad to note that 
both in France and in England opinion in favour of satisfying Germany’s 
evacuation claims is steadily increasing. It expects evacuation of the Rhine- 
land by the end of October and also a solution of the problem of the Saar. 
It sees two reasons for optimism. Firstly that in future the occupying powers 
will have to provide for the cost of the occupation out of their own budgets; 
and secondly that a Labour government is at the helm in England. 

16. There is no doubt that the fact that the experts in Paris have reached 
an agreed solution of the reparations question has been received with 
general relief in this country. As will have been seen above, the comments 
of the press vary with the political views of the paper. The character of the 
criticism to be found in the Nationalist press was only to be expected and 
may be discounted. The ‘Berliner Tageblatt’, perhaps, best sums up the 
matter in stating that the solution reached in Paris has put an end to a period 
of paralysing uncertainty and has given a bottom to the barrel of reparations 
into which thirty or forty milliards of German marks had already disappeared. 
Germany will have to pay another thirty-five milliards, but, from now 
onwards, every mark will diminish the burden of debt and bring nearer the 
day of freedom. 

17. Before he left for Madrid, Herr von Schubert, in alluding to the 
reparations conference in Paris, expressed to me the personal view that the 
Government would have some difficulty in getting the Reichstag to accept 
the proposed solution. I consider that this is a piece of calculated pessimism 
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such as I have often noticed in discussing questions with German ministers, 
I do not believe that the German Government will, in fact, find difficulty in 
getting Parliament to accept the solution proposed by the experts, and the 
terms of the telegram in which the Chancellor congratulated Dr. Schacht on 
the successful issue of his efforts tend to confirm that opinion. The prospects 
of a successful issue of the experts’ conference have already begun to make 
themselves felt in the economic situation here. There is a revival of business 
and the banks are receiving constantly increasing orders for the purchase of 
stocks and shares. Several organs of the press likewise dwell on the alleviation 
which this proposed solution will bring to the German budget, and there is 
speculation as to the manner in which the sums saved on the full Dawes 


annuity will be allocated. 
I have, &c., 
HoracE RuMBOLD 


No. 175 


Mr. A. Henderson to Sir G. Grahame (Madrid) 
No. 33 Telegraphic [C 4175/45/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, June 10, 1929, 7 p.m. 


Sir A. Chamberlain’s telegram No. 29! (of the 4th June: Meeting of 
League Council). 

As regards Experts’ report on Reparations and Evacuation of the Rhine- 
land, while listening to what others have to say, you should decline to enter 
into any discussion, and should confine yourself to making it clear should the 
question be raised, that His Majesty’s Government desire to see complete 
evacuation effected at the earliest possible moment. | 

Should question of disarmament be mentioned, you should equally main- 
tain an attitude of reserve. 

t No. 166. 


No. 176 


Mr. A. Henderson to Sir R. Greg (Bucharest) 
No. 21 Telegraphic [C 4086/348/2r] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, June 11, 1929, 6 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 47! (of June gth: Roumano-Hungarian relations). 

I approve your language to the Minister for Foreign Affairs and authorise 
you, if you think it necessary, to confirm verbally the view you expressed to 
him. You will, of course, in doing so, make it clear that His Majesty’s 
Government, like their predecessors, are not committed to any particular 
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attitude or course of action in Central Europe beyond the general policy of 
assisting the Powers concerned to advance along the path of pacification and 
co-operation.? 

Repeated to Belgrade No. 20, Prague No. 21, Budapest No. 14. 

2 In Bucharest despatch No. 196 of June 17 (docket only preserved in Foreign Office 
archives) Sir R. Greg reported that M. Mironescu was ‘relieved and pleased at message 
conveyed in above telegram’. 


No. 177 


Mr. A. Henderson to Sir E. Howard (Washington) 
No. 285 Telegraphic [C 4146/1/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, June Il, 1929, 7 p.m. 
Your despatch No. 994.! 
In present circumstances we should prefer not to discuss implications of 
Balfour note, but you may through channel proposed give publicity to 
following figures (in millions of pounds) 


War Debt payments ; , ; . 246 
Debt and reparations receipts . ; . 100 
Deficit excluding interest . . 146 


Deficit including interest on both sides . 187 


Above figures are up to March gist. Further payment due June 15th will 
increase deficit including interest to over 200 million pounds. 
This deficit is not recoverable under Experts’ scheme. 


1 No. 153. 


No. 178 


Sir W. Tyrrell (Paris) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received Fune 13) 
No. 842 [C 4201/1/18] 
Sir PARIS, fune II, 1929 

Although I have myself had no opportunity of following the work in the 
Experts’ Committee on the Reparation question, I feel that I should be 
failing in my duty if I allowed its labours to close without bringing to your 
notice the remarkable impression which has been created in Paris by the 
part played in the Committee by the British Delegates. 

2. On all sides I hear testimony to the useful and conciliatory nature of 
their role and to the activities of Sir Josiah Stamp in particular. However 
justly the part played by the Chairman of the Committee may be extolled by 
the newspapers, well-informed people here all realise that without Sir Josiah’s 
resource and energy no agreement would have been reached. 


I have, &c., 
W. TYRRELL 
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No. 179 


Sir G. Grahame (Madrid) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Recewed Fune 14, 9 a.m.) 


No. 73 L.N. Telegraphic [C 4255/1/18] 


MADRID, June 13, 1929, 9 p.m. . 

Your telegram No. 33.! 

Monsieur Briand tells me he has had a conversation with Dr. Stresemann 
with regard to the next steps to be taken in the matter of experts’ report on 
reparations. Monsieur Briand expressed the view that governments con- 
cerned should now be consulted through diplomatic channels with a view to 
arrangements being made for a conference. Dr. Stresemann concurred. 

Monsieur Briand further told me that he had informed Belgian and 
Japanese representatives here of this conversation. Dr. Stresemann asked me 
to come and see him this afternoon and gave me similar information. 


t No. 175. 


No. 180 


Mr. A. Henderson to Sir W. Tyrrell (Parts) 
No. 1372 [C 4227/45/18] 
Sir FOREIGN OFFICE, June 13, 1929 


The French Ambassador called yesterday on Sir R. Lindsay and spoke to 
him about the experts’ report on reparations and the arrangements which 
necessarily have to be completed in connexion with it. M. de Fleuriau had 
received no information from his Government, but observed that it would be 
necessary to have a conference of some sort to draw up treaties on the same 
lines as the London Agreement of 1924, which, to a considerable extent, was 
now out of date. He presumed that the new agreement would have to be 
completed, if possible, by the rst September, which was a crucial date in the 
experts’ report. 

2. Sir R. Lindsay referred to the question of evacuation and said he had 
observed with pleasure that opinion in France had apparently come to 
acquiesce in the idea of a rapid evacuation of the Rhineland. He said that 
it was hardly necessary to emphasise that the present Government was just 
as anxious for evacuation at the earliest possible moment as the late Govern- 
ment had been, and asked whether any serious disagreement was to be 
anticipated over the question of the Commission de Constatation et Con- 
ciliation. 

3. M. de Fleuriau said that he could only express a personal opinion on 
this matter, but that he thought that the idea of this committee had been 
started mainly as a means of affording protection to the French Government 
against parliamentary attack, and that its importance had considerably 
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diminished of late in the eyes of French opinion. For parliamentarians it 
might have some value, but he did not think that public opinion as a whole 
took much account of it. He was, nevertheless, of opinion that a committee 
of some sort with restricted powers would be of value. 

4. Sir R. Lindsay said that he, too, was unable to express the views of the 
new Government, but that it would be extremely difficult for His Majesty’s 
Government to agree to any commission which might last later than 1935. 
Up to that date it might be possible to secure the acceptance by the German 
Government of such a commission, as they had already assented to the 
principle last September. M. de Fleuriau, speaking for himself, thought this 
might be a possible solution.! 

Iam, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State) 
ORME SARGENT 


! Mr. Hugh Dalton, Parliamentary Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
subsequently recorded that on June 17, at Mr. Henderson’s reception of Ambassadors, 
Dr. Sthamer ‘enquired as to prospects of evacuation and early agreement on Young Plan. 
Also expressed the view that on proposed Commission of Verification and Conciliation 
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*‘there were different opinions’’. 


No. 181 


Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received June 24) 
No. 1135 [C 4616/17/18] 
WASHINGTON, June I4, 1929 
Sir, 

I have the honour to report that the news of the settlement reached by 
the reparation experts at Paris has not been received in this country with 
unmixed joy. 

2. On the one hand President Hoover undoubtedly voiced the sentiments 
of all intelligent persons when he addressed on the 4th instant a message of 
warm congratulation to Messrs. Young, Morgan, Lamont and Perkins on 
the outcome of their exertions. 

3. On the other hand it is widely perceived that such a settlement of intra- 
European differences can but serve to thrust into greater relief the financial 
and economic problems outstanding between Europe and the United States 
and to render increasingly difficult of maintenance the negative attitude 
towards those problems which has hitherto predominated—at least out- 
wardly—in the administration and legislature. 

4. Already the settlement appears to have given a keener edge both to the 
fears of the timorous majority who seck safety in isolation, mumbling an- 
cestral shibboleths the while, and to the hopes of the enlightened minority 
who would see America play her part in world co-operation. A fortnight ago 
Senator Howell of Nebraska declared that he ‘viewed with alarm’ what the 
“Baltimore Sun’ describes as ‘America’s faint gesture resembling a concession 
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on the German war claims’, and that he feared it was an ‘entering wedge’ 
destined to lead to further demands for the reduction of the sums owed to 
America by Europe. The publication, as an annex to the experts report, of 
the Allied-German memorandum regarding the effect on Germany’s pay- 
ments of a possible revision of the war debts, has gravely accentuated his 
fears and those of many who think like him. Here, they say, is direct evidence 
that the experts’ plan is ‘fashioned after a pattern of debt cancellation’. 

5. Administration officials have hastened to reassure such critics that the 
American experts deliberately withheld their signature from the memo- 
randum;; that it was in itself purely conditional, and therefore represented 
no commitment; and that nothing in the experts’ report or in the memo- 
randum affects in any way the status of the inter-allied debts, or the policy 
of the United States Government in regard thereto. But the fears remain, 
and are not diminished by the continued reiteration, on the part of such 
newspapers as the ‘Baltimore Sun’ and the ‘New York World’, of their 
conviction that in the long run it will be impossible for Washington to avoid 
admitting the palpable connection between German reparations and the war 
debts—nor yet by reports that in official circles the feeling grows that it may 
be for the best interests of American commerce, investments and prosperity 
to scale those debts down. 

6. A further issue raised by the experts’ report on which the forces of isola- 
tion and co-operation are likely to engage, is that of American participation 
in the proposed International Bank. The vigorous opinions expressed by Mr. 
Young at the luncheon given by Mr. Lamont for the American correspon- 
dents in Paris on the 6th instant, when he upheld the Bank as both the symbol 
and the instrument of ‘that mutual co-operation which the world’s expanding 
economic era must have’, were duly reported in the press. So was the only 
public statement which Mr. Morgan has made upon the results of the 
experts’ conference since his return from Paris, in which he declared that 
the Bank would constitute a ‘great instrument for the preservation of world 
peace’, and that it was ‘the one thing which the conference was able to 
discover which would solve the problem of international settlements arising 
out of the war’. These views have found an enthusiastic echo on Wall Street, 
where opinion is represented as being strongly in favour of the active par- 
ticipation of the Federal Reserve System in the Bank’s operations, one “im- 
portant figure in the American banking world’ going so far as to declare that 
it would be an ‘outrage’ should the entrance of the United States through the 
Federal Reserve into the directorate of the international bank be prohibited. 

7. In direct contrast with this attitude is that of Mr. Congressman 
McFadden, chairman of the House Committee on Banking and Currency, 
who in the course ofa recent address to the investment bankers of Springfield, 
Massachusetts, declared that ‘too much approval cannot be bestowed upon 
Secretary of State Stimson’s announcement that directors of our Federal 
Reserve System cannot and will not participate in the management of the 
proposed International Bank’. In his view ‘the whole scheme appears to be 
an effort by our European friends to entangle us in some sort of a League of 
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Nations financial plan’, and, while ‘ostensibly intended to take care of 
German reparations,’ it ‘obviously possesses the objective of all such schemes 
—the cancellation or non-payment of the many millions still due to us from 
abroad.’ 

8. Here again, as always in regard to American participation in any 
general scheme for reconstruction or world peace, we find those who are 
really anxious that the United States should shoulder its share of responsi- 
bility in this work and others who, while making endless after dinner speeches 
in honour of world peace, fight shy of the slightest hint of co-operation with 
other countries for that object. Such people have only to say ‘European 
entanglements’ and they get an audience at once. 

g. It is to be feared that the experts’ settlement is not sure of a welcome in 


Congress. 
I have, &c., 
EsME Howarp 


No. 182 


Foreign Office Memorandum! 
[F.0. 800/280] 


Now that the Experts’ Conference has officially communicated its report 
to His Majesty’s Government the moment seems to have come to consider the 
attitude which His Majesty’s Government are going to adopt towards it. 

Although the issue is of course primarily a financial one, on which the 
Treasury is alone competent to express an opinion, the subject has never- 
theless a very important political aspect which is the concern of the Foreign 
Office. 

It may perhaps be useful, in order to appreciate this political aspect, to 
recall the circumstances in which the decision was taken by Germany and 
the chief Creditor Governments to appoint a Committee to make proposals 
for revising the Dawes scheme under which Germany had and still was 
fulfilling her reparation obligations. 

The original impulse in favour of revision was given by Mr. Parker Gilbert, 
the United States citizen who is Agent-General for Reparation Payments and 
the official chiefly responsible for the smooth working of the Dawes scheme. 
Mr. Parker Gilbert already in December 1927 began advocating revision. 
He held that the Dawes plan, being an interim arrangement, has certain 
inherent weaknesses. There has been no definite settlement of Germany’s 
total reparation liabilities. Essential reforms in such matters as the financial 
relations between the Reich and the States are therefore held up and the 
natural incentive to introduce economies and effect budgetary reforms is 
lacking. Why should the Germans limit their expenditure when they do not 
know what obligations they will ultimately have to discharge? In this 
atmosphere all classes of public authority in Germany tend to increase their 


! According to an attached minute sheet, this memorandum, which was initialled at foot 
by Mr. Henderson, was prepared by Mr. Sargent on June 17, 1929. 
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expenditure, particularly expenditure out of borrowed money. In the long 
run the result must be exchange weakness with consequences on the transfer 
of the reparation payments which cannot now be foreseen. There would 
surely come a time, and in the not too distant future, when the system of 
protection established by the Plan would be less productive of reparations 
for the creditor Powers themselves than a system which gives Germany a 
definite task to perform on her own responsibility, without foreign super- 
vision and without transfer protection. Mr. Gilbert thus advocated a re- 
vision of the scheme not merely for technical reasons but on the broader 
ground that it was in the interests of the world at large that Germany’s 
finances should be stabilised once and for all and that to this end the limits 
of German reparations should be definitely fixed. In a word, he asked for a 
revision, for semi-political reasons, in order to permit the removal of all 
foreign control over German internal affairs. 

But when the chief Creditor Powers came to consider the problem circum- 
stances were such that they were not influenced solely or even mainly by Mr. 
Parker’s argument of financial ‘normalcy’. They approached it as part of a 
purely political problem to which the signatories of the Locarno Treaty had 
definitely committed themselves, i.e. the complete re-entry of Germany into 
the European comity of nations. Ever since Germany joined the League of 
Nations it had been felt generally, and more especially by H.M. Government, 
that the continued occupation of the Rhineland by foreign troops was an 
anachronism which ought to be terminated as soon as possible. But the 
French and Belgian Governments urged the growing danger of Germany’s 
default under the Dawes scheme which necessitated the retention of this 
territorial pledge. French public opinion also was still haunted by the fear 
of German revenge and it is only quite recently that it has been brought to 
realise that the time has come to treat the Treaty of Locarno as a sufficient 
substitute for the military guarantee afforded by the Rhineland occupation. 
In any case for a long time it was impossible to move the French and Belgian 
Governments and to have withdrawn the British troops alone would have 
produced fresh and equally unpleasant complications without affecting [szc] 
complete evacuation. 

The matter came to a head in September last when Dr. Stresemann 
formally asked for the Rhineland evacuation at Geneva.? M. Briand was 
anxious to evade an immediate decision in order to have time to educate his 
public opinion; he also felt that this public opinion would be more tractable 
if he could offer France some sort of financial compensation or quid pro quo 
in return for her consenting to give up her treaty rights in the Rhineland. 
The revision of the Dawes scheme was already being canvassed and M. 
Briand’s mind very naturally reverted to an idea he had had on the morrow 
of Locarno whereby Germany, in return for immediate evacuation, should 
arrange to capitalise a part of her reparation annuities so as to obtain 


2 Dr. Stresemann was not at Geneva in September 1928. The reference is presumably 
to Herr Miiller’s request on September 11 (see Volume V, No. 151) rather than to Dr. 
Stresemann’s approach on August 26 (ibid., No. 139). 
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forthwith a lump sum down to be paid to France in lieu of the annuities spread 
over an indefinite number of years. The idea as then presented was finan- 
cially impossible, but M. Briand saw in the suggested revision of the Dawes 
scheme an opportunity of reviving it in some modified form which could be 
represented as constituting an immediate tangible benefit to France—mere 
‘eye-wash’ probably, but still a good way to reconcile French public opinion 
to the sacrifice of the Rhineland. In this way the chief Creditor Powers came 
to agree to a revision of the Dawes scheme last September. They agreed 
to it—and this is particularly true of H.M. Government—with the direct 
intention of thereby bringing about the evacuation of the Rhineland. If 
the Experts produced an agreed report and if the Creditor Governments 
accepted this report, and if agreement could be reached about the proposed 
‘Committee of Ascertainment’ to safeguard the demilitarisation of the 
Rhineland, then France and Belgium would undertake to evacuate the 
Rhineland at once. To obtain that evacuation by France and Belgium it is 
essential, therefore, that these three conditions should be fulfilled. As to 
the third condition, recent information encourages the hope that once the 
Experts’ report has been generally accepted it will be well nigh impossible 
for Germany and France to face the responsibility of preventing the com- 
pletion of the general settlement by failing to reach an agreement between 
themselves as to the proposed ‘Committee of Ascertainment’. It may be 
confidently expected, therefore, that such an agreement will be reached 
between France and Germany. Any such agreement would certainly be 
accepted by the other Powers concerned, including H.M. Government. To 
return to the other two conditions. The first has been complied with; the 
second remains, i.e. the acceptance of the Experts’ report by the Govern- 
ments. Failing unanimity it cannot be put into force and Europe returns to 
the Dawes scheme with its inherent weaknesses, and with the added diffi- 
culties which an unexpected failure to adopt the new plan might involve. 
What is more, we must face the fact that it also means a return to the status 
quo in the Rhineland and to a further period of delay in completing the 
policy of political appeasement initiated at Locarno. 

Reports recently received show that practically all the Governments 
concerned, including the United States, are likely to accept the Report. The 
two Governments who will be most inclined to raise objections are Greece 
and Roumania, since their share in the annuities falls short of the debt 
payments. Germany and the United States might be held to be doubtful. 
But the German Government—the universal debtor—will almost certainly 
accept the report. It secures her those advantages which Mr. Parker Gilbert 
aimed at, both financially and politically, when he first advocated the 
revision of the Dawes scheme. Besides this, Germany knows that it will give 
her also complete Rhineland evacuation (provided that an agreement about 
the ‘Committee of Ascertainment’ can be reached). 

As for the United States, they are likely to welcome the scheme. Mr. 
Hoover will be unwilling to obstruct the efforts of Europe to put her house 
in order. It will reassure American financiers who have invested a vast 
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amount of money in Germany, and it will flatter national pride to feel that 
a United States citizen has once again solved Europe’s problems for her. 

Such being the attitude of the other governments concerned, what is that 
of His Majesty’s Government? His Majesty’s Government are called upon to 
make a disproportionate sacrifice for the benefit of Italy. On the other hand, 
the scheme does give His Majesty’s Government the means, securely guaran- 
teed, of meeting year by year the payments to the United States government 
without diminishing the share due to the Dominions. 

The authors of the report assert that their scheme is one and indivisible. 
Perhaps, in certain circumstances, Great Britain might, all the same, have 
been in so strong a position that by holding out she would have forced the 
other governments to make the alterations she desires. These circumstances 
do not exist in the present case. 

Italy’s outlook in this matter is completely cynical, and it is highly im- 
probable that she would, merely in order to save the scheme, offer to give 
up the increase in her share of reparations which belong to His Majesty’s 
Government. Nor are there any means available for forcing her to do so. 
France, however much she may wish to see the new scheme put into force, 
is most unlikely to make concessions in order to buy British consent; and it 
would be unreasonable and quite out of accord with British policy to suggest 
an increase in the payments by Germany. There can be no question of 
mulcting the lesser Creditor Powers for the benefit of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, nor of asking the United States government to increase the concessions 
they have already made with regard to their own claims. 

It may be taken, therefore, as highly probable that if His Majesty’s 
Government refuse to accept the report, or accept it only on condition that 
it is modified in their favour, the Experts will have failed in their task and 
the Dawes plan will continue to operate. 

What would be the repercussions which such a frustration of the hopes and 
plans of the last six months would be likely to produce? Leaving aside the 
purely financial effects of such a return to the status quo which the Treasury 
are alone competent to estimate, the effect of the political repercussions can 
be summarised as follows :— 


(1) A return to the Dawes scheme in such circumstances as above de- 
scribed would produce a feeling well nigh of despair in German financial and 
economic circles, and there would be a grave risk of the dangerous tendencies 
so long emphasised by Mr. Parker Gilbert leading to a breakdown of credit 
and this might have all sorts of unforeseen consequences, not merely eco- 
nomic, but also political. It certainly would weaken the position of Dr. 
Stresemann and discredit his policy of co-operation with the late enemies 
of Germany and would correspondingly strengthen the position of the 
Nationalist Diehards in their schemes of defiance, revenge and re-armament. 

(2) As for evacuation, which (subject to an agreement about the ‘Com- 
mittee of Ascertainment’) can be practically considered an accomplished fact 
once the Experts’ report is adopted, this problem would be thrown back into 
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the melting pot. It could hardly be hoped that the French government, 
deprived of the guarantee of uninterrupted reparation receipts afforded by 
the Experts’ scheme and faced once more with the uncertainties of payment 
inherent in the Dawcs Plan, would continue to entertain the idea of im- 
mediate evacuation. His Majesty’s Government would therefore have to 
choose between continuing to allow the status quo in the Rhineland to drag 
on indefinitely or withdrawing the British troops alone, while leaving the 
French and Belgians in possession. For obvious reasons both alternatives are 
equally unpleasant and every effort should be made to avoid having to choose 
between them. 

(3) A breakdown in the manner above described would be represented 
everywhere, and not the least in the United States, as proof definite that the 
Locarno policy of appeasement and co-operation had failed. It is needless to 
say that such a conviction would have far-reaching results. 

(4) In the United Statcs it would strengthen the hands of those elements 
which are opposed to the policy of co-operation with Europe. The rejection 
of a scheme which owes its origin so largely to American brains and American 
ingenuity would be resented as a national rebuff and might seriously 
alienate the sympathy of American financial circles for a long time to come. 
It is clear that effects such as those would be bound to react unfavourably 
on Mr. Hoover’s own policy with regard to the various questions of Anglo- 
American relations etc. This would be especially unfortunate at the present 
moment when the Prime Minister is about to embark on disarmament 
negotiations with Mr. Hoover. 

(5) Moreover, it would be His Majesty’s Government which would be 
held directly responsible. The other governments concerned would make it 
clear to the world at large that they had no hand in this breakdown and His 
Majesty’s Government, with the doubtful support of Greece and Roumania, 
would find themselves isolated and held up in the United States as the 
Powers who for petty and selfish financial motives, had sacrificed the 
interests of Europe and kept alive the discredited system whereby Europe is 
still divided into the two camps of victors and vanquished. 

These being the political effects which are likely to ensue from the re- 
jection by His Majesty’s Government of the Experts’ report it is clear that 
the financial reasons for such a rejection must be absolutely overwhelming 
to justify a course fraught with so many dangers to the future success of 
Great Britain’s foreign policy of reconciliation and co-operation, more 
particularly as it affects her dealings with Germany and the United States. 


A.H. 


3 See Second Series, Volume I, Chapter I. 
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No. 183 


Memorandum by Mr. Carr 
[C 4898/1/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, June 17, 1929 


The Bank of [for] International Settlements] 


Not the least interesting and important parts of the Experts’ Report are 
the sections relating to the establishment of a Bank of International Settle- 
ment, if only for the reason that the Bank will doubtless survive long after 
the remainder of the Experts’ scheme has been scrapped or modified out of 
all recognition, and is likely to become, as will be shown below, a political 
institution of considerable significance and a battleground of national 
policies. 

The Bank of International Settlement is to the Experts’ Report what the 
League of Nations was to the Treaty of Versailles. It bridges over the 
awkward places, allays qualms of conscience, and appeases the malcontents; 
it is all things to all men. Unusually previous (for it is not yet born), its 
godfathers in its baptism have promised many things in its name. 

Its destiny will be not unlike that of the League of Nations. Even de- 
tractors of the League admit that it has served a valuable purpose in pro- 
viding a periodical meeting place for the directors of international politics; 
and the Bank of International Settlement, whatever expectations it may 
disappoint, will afford a valuable meeting ground for the directors of inter- 
national finance. The analogy breaks down only at one point; everybody 
expects to pay for the benefits of a League of Nations, but the Bank of Inter- 
national Settlement 1s expected not merely to support itself but to return a 
profit to its promoters. 

The raison d’étre and primary task of the Bank is to collect the payments 
and to carry out the transfers necessitated by the reparations plan. The 
keeping of the ‘Annuity Trust Account’ cannot, however, be a source of very 
considerable revenue to the Bank.! This function must be treated as an 
obligation of the Bank rather than an asset; it is entitled to charge against 
the ‘Annuity Trust Account’ only ‘fair compensation for services performed’ 
and out-of-pocket expenses, these charges falling of course on the bene- 
ficiaries. It is further suggested that it will act as a clearing-house both for 
reparations and debt payments and for the settlement in general of accounts 
between the various central banks. Butits functions in this respect willin reality 
be only complementary or formal; the existing machinery for international 
financial settlements may be imperfect in theory, but in practice it meets 
requirements perfectly well. 

More important is the suggestion that the Bank of International Settle- 
ment will act as a sort of safeguard for German currency. This is true insofar 

t Note in original: “The German Government is bound for the first 37 years to maintain at 


the Bank a non-interest-bearing deposit not exceeding 100 million marks. The “guarantee 
fund”’ to be deposited by the French Government will, on the other hand, bear interest.’ 
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as the Bank will take over some functions and powers of the Dawes Transfer 
Committce. It can postpone, or permit the German Government to post- 
pone, transfers for a limited period. But it is evidently hoped, in many 
circles, that the Bank of International Settlement can do more than this, that 
it will be able to make transfers which would be impossible except through 
its intermediary. This might be possible if the Bank were a sort of super-Bank 
with unlimited powers and became (as Mr. Keynes? would like to see it 
become—sce “The Nation’ of June 15th) a ‘super-national currency au- 
thority’; or if it had unlimited funds and adopted a policy of ‘pegging’ 
exchanges, as was done for a time during the war. But it is safe to say that 
neither of these alternatives is practical policy at present. Otherwise, the 
only manner in which it can support German currency is by various credit 
devices which will be discussed later. 

So far we have been dealing with activities of the Bank which will, in the 
main, contribute to expenses, not to receipts. It is when we turn to the 
alleged profit-earning activities of the Bank that more scrious misgivings begin. 

The Bank of International Settlement is to be provided with a capital of 
100 million dollars of which 25 million dollars or, say, £5,000,000 are to be 
paid up. The Central Banks (or other banks approved by them) of the 
countries concerned must guarantce subscription; and there is no prospect, 
at any rate for some time, that the shares will be marketable. It comes to 
this, then, that, until such time as dividends begin to be paid, the Central 
Banks are maintaining the Bank of International Settlement at a cost to 
themselves (reckoning interest at 5%) of £250,000 per annum, with a further 
contingent liability of three times this amount. 

It must now be considered how the Bank of International Settlement is 
going to employ the relatively large capital at its disposal, and how it is 
going to earn profits on it. We are met at first sight by the fundamental 
difficulty that, the volume of banking business in the world being limited, the 
national banks are in fact subsidising a new institution to attract business 
away from them. This difficulty has been very present to the minds of the 
drafters of the report, and they have been at pains to state in several places 
that the new institution will not be a competitor of the old; but the most 
wearisome repetition of a form of words will not remove a difficulty of fact. 

Broadly speaking, banks earn profits by receiving deposits and by lending 
money at interest (whether in the form of discounts or of credits); and the 
question, therefore, is from whom the Bank of International Settlement is 
going to receive deposits and to whom lend money. Apart from special 
reparations accounts, it is probable that the principal or sole depositors will 
be the central banks, I think I am right in supposing that practically every 
central bank at present keeps a substantial account with the Bank of England, 
and that the latter receives a substantial revenue from advances and dis- 
counts to other central banks. If any considerable share of this business is 


2 Mr. J. M. Keynes, Fellow of Kings College, Cambridge, had been principal represen- 
tative of H.M. Treasury at the Peace Conference of Paris and was the author, in particular, 


of The Economic Consequences of the Peace (London, 1919). 
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now transferred to the Bank of International Settlement, I think I am also 
right in surmising that a very high proportion of the profits derived from it 
will come straight out of the pockets of the Bank of England. Similarly, any 
commissions which it may earn from the ‘mobilisation’ of the unconditional 
annuities will merely come out of the pockets of the banks or issuing-houses 
of the countries concerned. 

On the sources of profit open to the Bank of International Settlement, 
other than its dealings with central banks, the report is vague. But the main 
purpose of the Bank is, as the report again and again emphasises, to control 
and facilitate reparations payments; and putting two and two together, it is 
not hard to see that what is in the mind of the Germans and of some, at least, 
of the creditors, 1s that the Bank of International Settlement will lend money 
to Germany, thereby serving the double purpose of earning profits for itself 
and enabling Germany to pay reparations. The Dawes plan threatened to 
break down because America would not go on lending to Germany sufficient 
to enable her to pay; the Bank of International Settlement will step gallantly 
into the breach. It can do this in several ways. The report specifically 
allows it, subject to the consent of the Reichsbank, to invest funds in Germany 
in the event of a postponement of transfers, or to make advances to Germany 
in order to enable transfers to be carried out; or it can lend to German banks, 
thereby enabling them to re-lend to German industry; or it can finance 
German exports by establishing a sort of world exports credit[s] scheme. This 
is what the report appears to mean by ‘the sound use of credit to contribute 
to the stability of international finance and the growth of world trade.’ ‘It 
is hoped’ writes the Berliner Tageblatt of the 11th instant, ‘that the inter- 
national bank will provide a substitute for deliveries in kind by making 
possible, through credit guarantees, deliveries to the Balkans, South America 
and other countries, deliveries which, owing to lack of money in the countries 
concerned, could not be made in the ordinary way’. 

The first result of all these schemes will be to deprive British industry of 
the one outstanding advantage which it still enjoys over German industry, 
and which still enables it to compete despite its other disadvantages—the 
possibility of obtaining financial accommodation two or three per cent 
cheaper than German industry. The provision of plentiful, and therefore 
cheap, credit for Germany will, as the Berliner Tageblatt points out, prove 
an efficient substitute for deliveries in kind; and one, let us add, far more 
detrimental to British industry. Ifit be suggested, as the Berliner Tageblatt 
attempts to suggest, that such a credit policy would open up new fields of 
enterprise and therefore not be competitive with existing industry, we can 
only answer (a) that, as our own Export Credits legislation has shown, the 
possibility of creating new business by credits is distinctly limited, (5) that 
the assumption that the business contemplated would not be undertaken 
without the assistance of the Bank of International Settlement proves, ex 
hypothesi that it is speculative business totally unsuitable for the investment 
of the funds of an institution like the Bank of International Settlement. All 
these schemes are largely vitiated by the fallacy which runs through all this 
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section of the Experts’ report, that there is a large amount of profitable 
business which can be transacted by a new financial institution but which, 
for some mysterious reason, was never undertaken by existing institutions. 

The dangers would be serious enough if the policy of the Bank of Inter- 
national Settlement were really guided by normal commercial considerations. 
But we must be perfectly clear from the outset that it will not; it will be 
guided first and foremost, by national political considerations. We are told 
three times in different parts of the report, and in different words, that it will 
be immune from all political influences. But except on the familiar principle 
“What I say three times is true’, there is no reason for attaching the slightest 
credence to these assertions. The representatives of the various countries on 
the board of the Bank of International Settlement are the Governors of the 
central banks and their nominees; and we know that in most European 
countries the Central Bank is a State institution and the Governor nominated, 
more or less overtly, by the government of the day. The experience of the 
Experts’ Committee showed clearly that the representatives of the Creditor 
Powers, other than Great Britain and the United States, took instructions, in 
fact if not in form, from their governments, and pursued a purely national 
policy. The statutes of the Bank of International Settlement are to contain 
one provision which 1s flagrantly and undisguisedly political, and recalls the 
former efforts of the ‘Principal Allied and Associated Powers’ to secure a 
standing majority on the Council of the League of Nations. 55% of the shares, 
and 16 out of 25 seats on the Board, are to be reserved for the seven Powers 
signing the Experts’ report. The smaller Powers may contribute and par- 
ticipate; but the ‘Big Seven’ keep control. The provision may be a wise one; 
but it tears away the pretence that the Bank of International Settlement is 
not primarily a political institution. 

The main conclusions of the above appear to be:— 

(1) that we should recognise that the Bank of International Settlement 
will inevitably be run on political lines and frame our policy towards it 
accordingly; 

(2) that its necessary and useful activities in dealing with the formal side 
of the reparations and debt payments are not likely to produce any appreci- 
able revenue to the Bank; 

(3) that its activities in the sphere of credits, if sufficiently extensive to 
yield any profits worth considering, will be both dangerous in themselves and, 
in particular, inimical to British interests; 

(4) that we should reconcile ourselves to the probability that the Bank 
will, in the discharge of its proper functions, not pay for its keep; and should 
not encourage it to embark, in search of profits, on the ambitious financial 

mplate for it.3 
policy which some of its promoters contemplate fo SH Cure 


3 This memorandum was shown to Mr. Waley of the Treasury, who commented in a 
letter of June 18 to Mr. Carr that the Treasury felt ‘most of the difficulties to which you 
refer, but regard the Bank as so essential a part of the Plan that it has to be accepted in 
principle, if the Plan is accepted at all. I doubt your view that the shares will not be 
marketable.’ 
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No. 184 


Record by Sir V. Wellesley of a conversation with Sir C. Addis 
[C 4505/1/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, June 19, 1929 


In the course of a conversation with Sir Charles Addis today he asked me 
to take note of the following matter. He was referring to the creation of the 
International Bank of Settlement. He said he had every reason to fear that 
the French were making every effort to utilise the Institution to their own 
advantage. For this reason they were trying to rush the Powers into an 
agreement that the seat of the new bank should be Brussels, where it would 
be easily subject to their influence. Sir Charles Addis held very strongly that 
any such proposal should be resisted. He said that obviously by far the most 
convenient place would be London from every point of view, but he fully 
realised that there might be political objections to this. The next best thing 
to London he considered would be Switzerland, but in no case ought the 
new bank to be in a place where the French could exert undue influence.'! 

I told Sir Charles that I would take note of his observations and pass them 
on to the Central Department. 

V. W. 


1 The substance of this record was embodied in Foreign Office despatch No. 1483 to 
Paris, 807 to Berlin, 458 to Brussels, 979 to Washington and 790 to Rome of June 28. 
Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen referred to this despatch in Brussels telegram No. 37 of July 11 
(docket only preserved in Foreign Office archives) and reported that the Political Director 
at the Belgian Ministry of Foreign Affairs had stated that his Government were distinctly in 
favour of Brussels as the seat of the Bank. 


No. 185 


Sir W. Tyrrell (Parts) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received June 20, 10 p.m.) 
No. 78 Telegraphic [C 4521/1/18] 


| PARIS, June 20, 1929, 5.25 p.m. 
My immediately preceding telegram.! 
A sure source informs me that yesterday’s Franco-German meeting 

decided to propose to the other governments a conference in July. No 

specific date was mentioned, though one round about the 15th seems to be 
expected. M. Stresemann apparently asked that the conference should not 
be in a large town such as London or Paris, and it is therefore thought that 
some place in Switzerland, some say Ouchy near Lausanne will be proposed. 


1 Not printed. This telegram of June 19 related to press reports regarding Dr. Stresemann’s 
meeting in Paris that day with MM. Poincaré and Briand. According to Le Temps of that 
evening M. Briand stated that they had ‘considered together what were the best conditions in 
which the interested governments could begin the conversations respecting the experts’ plan’. 
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2. It seems to be thought that such a conference might be able to define 
the general principles of a settlement including reparation and evacuation, the 
details being left to be worked out by technical experts at a later date. Such 
a procedure would enable the French government to secure the ratification 
of the war debt agreements by decree or bill before the crucial date of 
August 1st? as the Chamber would be kept in session until the end of July. 

3. The ‘Matin’ this morning, which has lately been in close touch with 
M. Briand, urges strongly the necessity of proceeding quickly in order to 
avoid quibbling over details and recommends the heads of governments to 
settle the general principles and leave the experts to work out the details 
later. 

4. So far as the French government at any rate is concerned, there seems 
much to be said in favour of this procedure, since if that government has a 
reasonable hope of securing general acceptance of the Young plan during 
July, its position in the matter of debt ratification will become infinitely 
easier. 

5. My impression is that once the Young plan is accepted and provided 
the Germans are sensible about the conciliation committee, there will be no 
further insuperable obstacle to immediate evacuation. Much, however, will 
depend on the manner in which this question is treated abroad, particularly 
in Germany and England; and the less said about it in foreign newspapers, 
the less will French nationalist feeling and apprehensions be aroused and the 
more sane elements here will be assisted in their endeavour to obtain 
evacuation. 


2 Cf. No. 129. 


No. 186 


Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received Fune 21, 9 a.m.) 


No. 287 Telegraphic [C 4526/1/18] 
WASHINGTON, June 20, 1929, 6.30 p.m. 


I asked the Secretary of State this morning whether he had read a speech 
in the Senate yesterday by Senator McKellar of Tennessee declaring that he 
would oppose any repetition of 1922 Washington treaty for reduction of 
naval armaments! and would also oppose United States ratification of Paris 
reparation settlement or even any private agreement with Germany touching 
the question of German payments to the United States as arranged by the 
Young scheme. In fact Senator had declared that rather than be bound 
in any way whatever by the Young agreement he would sooner congress 


! The treaty for the limitation of naval armament between the United States, the British 
Empire, France, Italy and Japan, signed at Washington on February 6, 1922, is printed in 
Cmd. 1627 of 1922, pp. 3-19. 
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cancelled entirely the debt due by Germany on account of army of occu- 
pation. I asked the Secretary of State whether he thought there would be 
any serious difficulty in congress with regard to the enforcement of the Young 
plan. Secretary of State said he had seen the senator’s speech but his belief 
was that the leading members of both houses would not raise any difficulties 
regarding it provided always United States government was not actually 
party to it. There would be no difficulty he believed about separate agree- 
ment with Germany for reduction of cost of the army of occupation. Had 
there been however any question of government becoming officially respon- 
sible for enforcement of provisions of report there would have been no chance 
of getting congress (for this matter being financial would have to pass the 
house of representatives as well as the senate) to ratify it. It was for this 
reason that United States government had to avoid all semblance of having 
any official connexion either with the committee or report since otherwise it 
was more than probable the whole plan would be wrecked in congress. 


No. 187 


Mr. Broadmead! (Warsaw) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received June 24) 
No. 256 [N 2938/2935/55] 


WARSAW, June 20, 1929 

Sir, 
I have the honour to transmit herewith a copy of a report by Mr. Savery 
on a recent visit which he paid to Pomorze. This report is interesting as an 
account of present conditions in the Polish ‘corridor’. 


I have, &c., 
P. M. BROADMEAD 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 187* 


Impressions of Pomorze 
WARSAW, June 14, 1929 


The Polish Voivodeship of Pomorze, which has of late been tentatively 
Anglicised into Pomerellia, stretches from the old German-Russian frontier 
station of Aleksandrow, familiar before the war to Moscow-bound travellers, 
northwards to the Baltic Sea at Gdynia and Hel. Thorn is just in Pomorze, 
of which it is the administrative capital; Bydgoszcz (Bromberg) is still in 
Posnania. 

Posnania is an agricultural country, with uniform high level of exploita- 
tion; the soil is much the same from one end of the voivodeship to the other, 
and the general impression left on the visitor is one of solid prosperity, 
creditable, no doubt, to the inhabitants, but rather monotonous. Pomorze 
is a land of greater variety. The Vistula has cut out a wide valley from south 


" Acting Chargé d’Affaires in H.M. Embassy at Warsaw since March 1929. 
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to north of the voivodeship. The land on its banks is generally very fertile, 
and the little towns which overlook it are picturesque. Along this important 
strategic line, both in the towns and also in the countryside, went the stream 
of Prussian colonisation. There is good agricultural land, too, on the Baltic 
coast, though there are still some marshes to be drained near the German 
frontier. Turning down the line of that frontier—the western frontier of 
Poland—the country rises gradually and changes into an upland plateau, 
undulating and very picturesque, with its numerous lakes and sparse forests, 
but by no means fertile. Further south still, the wooded tract of the Waste 
of Tuchola cuts almost right across the voivodeship from west to east. In the 
extreme south-west corner is the district of Sepolno, where the German 
minority is most numerous, amounting, it is said, to over 40 per cent. of the 
entire population. 

In the days before the partitions, Pomorze differed from the rest of Poland 
in that there were very few large lay landowners. The family of Hutten- 
Czapski was the most important, but was far from being so wide-acred as the 
magnates in other parts of the country. An extraordinary amount of land 
seems to have been in the hands of the Church, and especially in those of 
the religious orders. The Cistercians of Pelplin held immense estates; the 
Carthusians at Kartuzy, the Cistercians of Oliwa and the Norbertine nuns 
of Zukowo were little less wealthy. Much of this property was confiscated at 
once by Frederick IJ of Prussia after the first partition, and the rest of it 
found its way, sooner or later, into the possession of the Prussian Government, 
which took good care that none of it should get back into Polish hands. 

Hence, one of the most striking differences between Posnania and Pomorze. 
In the former voivodeship more than half the ‘latifundia’? are and always 
have been in Polish hands. Before the war the Germans were numerically 
strong in the towns, especially in the smaller towns, of Posnania; when, in 
1919 and 1920, the German bourgeoisie and the Germanised Jews emigrated 
in large numbers to Germany, Poles took their place, with the result that at 
the present time there is far less German to be heard in a Posnanian country 
town than there is in, for instance, Kalisz or Kielce, with their heavy per- 
centage of Yiddish-speaking Jews. In Pomorze the position is very different. 
If forests are excluded from the calculation and all estates of more than 180 
hectares regarded as ‘latifundia,’ it will be found that 127,750 hectares are in 
the hands of persons of German race, and only 77,390 hectares in Polish 
hands, of which a large proportion is State property. By the side of these 
figures it is interesting to set those of the Polish census of 1921, according to 
which the entire population of the voivodeship numbered 939,495, the Poles 
forming 80-4 and the Germans 19:6 of that total. Since then there must 
undoubtedly have been a certain change, to the numerical advantage of 
the Poles. 

Some of the towns in Pomorze have been very rapidly Polonised. Thorn, 
which I knew before the war as a—to all appearances—entirely German 
town, had changed very greatly when I paid my first visit to it after the war 

2 Large estates. 
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in 1925. It is now entirely Polish, at any rate so far as the language spoken 
by its inhabitants is concerned. Chelm[n]o seemed to me as Polish as any 
town in Posnania, and even in Grudziadz (Graudenz) I heard far more 
Polish than German. According to the mayor, 14 per cent. of the population 
of that enterprising little town are German and are at present represented on 
the town council by six members. On the coast Germans are not very 
numerous, though there is a German primary school at Puck, and the village 
of Hel, at the seaward extremity of the peninsula, is inhabited by descendants 
of Dutch settlers, who have long ago adopted the German language. 

Accustémed as I am to the eastern provinces of Poland, where the Poles 
are in the minority, and the so-called ‘national minorities’ form the majority 
of the local population, I was at first almost surprised to find the German 
element in Pomorze so little in evidence. In the course of five days’ motoring, 
I passed through a number of small towns and villages; hardly anywhere did 
I hear German spoken—except at Grudziadz—and in the churchyards, even 
within a very short distance of the German frontier, Polish inscriptions were 
in an overwhelming majority. But, especially in the richer part of the 
country, if I asked to whom any large manor house belonged, I was generally 
told that the proprietor was a German. I visited one of these German estates. 
It was excellently farmed, and the owner and his family received us with a 
civility which I am afraid I found a little overdone. The Polish officials 
with whom I was travelling at once began to speak German. As we visited 
the estate it was borne in on me that every man, woman and child about the 
place, except the family and perhaps one or two indoor servants, was Polish. 
But though the squire and his brother had both been born and bred in 
Pomorze, neither of them could speak more than a few words of entirely 
ungrammatical Polish. I cannot help feeling that in this respect the German 
landlords of Western Poland compare badly with the Polish landlords in the 
eastern marches, who, however superior they may feel themselves to Ukrain- 
ians and White Russians, are almost always willing and able to talk to their 
peasants in the latter’s own language, whatever it may be. 

It is a little difficult to find out what are the relations between these 
German landowners and the Poles around them. I do not think that there is 
much social intercourse. For one thing, as I have already explained, there 
are few large Polish landowners in Pomorze, and the Germans, even in their 
own country, are not very fond of consorting with persons who do not seem 
to them to be of exactly the same rank and position as themselves. I was told, 
however, that the German landowners liked to entertain the officers of Polish 
regiments quartered in the area, and even to see their sons serving in Polish 
cavalry regiments. I incline to think that the Poles would be well advised to 
take more advantage than they have done up to now of this tendency among 
the Germans of the upper class in Pomorze. 

But if the Poles of Pomorze have few, if any, territorial magnates, they 
possess a very valuable element which 1s lacking in other parts of the country, 
namely, the so-called ‘“Gbury’ peasants, with large holdings, sometimes of 
over 100 hectares. From this well-to-do and eminently solid element springs 
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the Polish intelligentsia, the lawyers, doctors and the like, in the small towns 
of Pomorze. Here we have the nucleus of a really Polish middle-class. 

In 1919 and 1920 the landless farm labourers in Posnania and Pomorze 
were very dissatisfied with their lot, and were more communistically inclined 
than perhaps any other element of the rural population in Poland. I was 
told a few weeks ago in Warsaw that that state of things still continued, but 
I can only say that my own enquiries on the spot failed to elicit any con- 
firmation. I should certainly say that the agricultural labourers in both the 
western voivodeships live in more comfortable conditions and are better clad 
than persons of the same class in other parts of Poland. Further, there is still 
plenty of work to be had on the large estates and on public works at Gdynia 
and elsewhere. The National Labour party (Right) is very powerful among 
the peasants and working class in both Posnania and Pomorze, and the 
influence of the clergy 1s still very great, especially among the Kashubs. All 
these elements must work against the spread of communism. 

Other minorities in Pomorze besides the German hardly exist. The num- 
ber of Jews is infinitesimal, and it 1s, I think, difficult to regard the Kashubs, 
who inhabit the western part of the voivodeship from the Baltic down toa 
line running from Chojnice to Starogard, as a minority. The Kashubian 
language very much resembles Polish so far as I can tell from what I heard 
of it. It has not, I think, as yet any fixed orthography, and has, indeed, only 
become a subject of much study by philologists since the restoration of Polish 
independence. My efforts to unearth either a newspaper or a book written 
in Kashubian were unsuccessful until I made the acquaintance of Dr. 
Majkowski, the best-known living Kashub, who was at least able to recom- 
mend me a grammar of the language, written, I may add, by a professor of 
the Posen University. He told me much that was interesting about his 
people, for instance, how the Kashubs who had fought in the German army 
wished, after the collapse of Germany in November 1918, to seize Danzig for 
Poland, and how they had been discouraged by the Posnanians, who were 
little interested in anything outside their own province. Dr. Majkowski 
admitted that there had been times during the last ten years when the 
Kashubs had—like most other Poles—grumbled against high taxes and the 
scarcity of money, but he said—and I have heard the same from other 
sources—that, in the main, the Kashubs were very loyal citizens, and were 
quite conscious of the fact that they formed part of the PolishState. Headded 
that before the war the Russian Poles had done a good deal to help the 
Kashubs, who were, in consequence, accustomed to look towards Warsaw as 
their capital. 

I have tried in the preceding pages to give a description of Pomorze as I 
saw it the other day. It now remains to analyse what the Polish Government 
has done for that part of the country during the last ten years. Before I go 
any further, I should like to say that, during the whole of the six days I spent 
in Pomorze I was conscious of a real Polish effort. Much is being done there 
in more fields than one, not only by individual Poles, but also by the Govern- 
ment. Never for a moment did I have the feeling that the German element 
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was more energetic or harder working than the Polish. In fact, I can con- 
scientiously say that never, except perhaps in Vilna, has the creative work of 
Poland impressed me more than it did during my recent visit to Pomorze. 

On the whole, Pomorze is an agricultural country. There is no town with 
more than about 45,000 inhabitants, and outside Grudziadz and the newly- 
created port of Gdynia factories are few and far between. The following 
figures show the way in which the land is divided up:— 


Estates of over 180 hectares account for 49°8 per cent. of the surface and 
1°5 per cent. of the farm units. 

Holdings of from 50 to 180 hectares for 8-5 per cent. of the surface and 2-2 
per cent. of the units. 

Holdings of 20 to 50 hectares for 16-4 per cent. of the surface and 9°8 per 
cent. of the units. 

Holdings of 5 to 20 hectares for 20-7 per cent. of the surface and 32-8 per 
cent. of the units. 

Holdings of less than 5 hectares for 4:6 per cent. of the surface and 53°7 
per cent. of the units. 


Of these categories the holdings of less than 5 hectares must be regarded as 
not self-supporting. 

There was, and, I think, still is, a considerable opening for the agrarian 
reform in Pomorze. For two reasons: In the first place, there is considerable 
land hunger in some parts of the voivodeship, and, in the second, there are 
some very large estates. But the large estates are mostly in German hands— 
except those which belong to the State—and the farm-servants and peasants 
with holdings too small to be self-supporting, that is to say, the prospective 
beneficiaries under the reform are mostly Poles. In these circumstances it is 
hardly surprising, though it is the exact opposite of what has happened in 
Eastern Poland, that the Government should, up to the 15th May, 1929, have 
parcellated 51,466 hectares, while private owners have only disposed in that 
way of 8,237 hectares, of which 7,330 hectares were, previous to parcellation, 
in Polish, and only 1,025 in German, hands. Additional parcellation to the 
extent of 1,063 hectares has been carried out by the State Land Bank. Of the 
land parcellated, between 30 and 40 per cent. has gone to enlarge holdings 
which were previously not self-supporting; the remainder has been used to 
create entirely new holdings. Of the new peasants thus created all but about 
18 per cent. have come from the Voivodeship of Pomorze, being mainly 
recruited from among the landless farm labourers. . 

I went over three large estates and also visited several new peasant holdings 
which had been created about four years ago. As regards the large estates, 
I do not think there was anything to choose between the two which were 
farmed for the Government by Poles and that which was farmed by the 
German proprietor. All three were very well run. I gathered, however, that 
the example of the large estates had brought not a few of the new settlers into 
difficulties in their early days. They had tried to run their holdings of 10 to 
20 hectares on the same lines as a large estate, that is to say, to plant a little 
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wheat, a little rye, some beet, &c. Experience was teaching them that they 
must farm on quite different lines from owners of large estates and go in for 
a method of cultivation which would enable them to make good use of their 
economic asset, that is to say, the great amount of gratis labour afforded by 
the big families which are the rule among peasants in Pomorze as in other 
parts of Poland. During the last year or two most of the earlier settlers, those 
established in 1924 and 1925, had made good progress, I was told, and 
certainly the holdings I visited were in a satisfactory state. The brick houses 
which the Polish authorities had built for the new settlers were very good of 
their kind, and I was glad to see that they were clean and well kept within. 

In general, the Poles are at their best when they have to do with the land, 
a fact which I have noticed in all parts of the country. In Pomorze the 
quality of the officials who were working under the Ministry of Agrarian 
Reform was, I thought, decidedly good; the head of the Pomorze Land 
Office at Grudziadz was an excellent official, and very well up in his subject, 
and extremely happy in his way of dealing both with German ‘Grossgrund- 
besitzer’3 and Polish settlers. Further, there is useful work being done on 
some of the Government experimental farms, the director of one of which told 
me that the local peasants were very willing to learn if they could see practi- 
cal demonstrations of the value of new methods and improved strains of 
corn, &c. Extensive drainage work has been planned which will redeem a 
good deal of what has hitherto been waste land in the north-west corner of 
the voivodeship. 

But even outside agriculture a great deal has been done in Pomorze in the 
last ten years, especially since 1926. Not far from Grudziadz advantage has 
been taken of a constant water supply and a considerable fall in level to 
build two large electrical works at Grédek and Zur. The works at Grodek 
were designed by the Germans, but almost entirely carried out by the 
Poles. In the case of Zur, where the works will probably be completed early 
in 1930, both design and execution are purely Polish. The Grdodek works 
supply power, not only to Grudziadz, but also to towns, for instance, Gdynia, 
at a considerable distance. 

Some stretches of railway line have already been built and others are now 
under construction, the aim of which is to connect Gdynia directly with 
Katowice and the Silesian coal-field. In fact, Gdynia is—very naturally—the 
point round which most of the industrial development of Pomorze centres. 
The new Polish port has been frequently described, and I do not think I need 
do more than say that work is still going on very energetically in spite of the 
general shortness of money in Poland at present. The rice-storing sheds are 
being enlarged and the foundations of the cold-storage establishment being 
laid, while constructive work on the breakwater and quays is going on 
steadily. 

To sum up, my impressions of Pomorze are decidedly favourable to the 
Poles and also to the Polish Government. Much valuable work in the way of 
development has been and is being done in several directions. The German 

3 Large landowners. 
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minority is small and is not, I think, causing much trouble on the whole— 
except that the German landowners are doing their best not to give land for 
the agrarian reform. I did not on the present occasion try to study the school 
question, and I cannot, therefore, say whether the German minority has any 
serious grievances on that score. In other respects I do not see any reason to 
think that they are being badly treated. Meanwhile, the Kashubs, if they are 
to be treated as a minority, appear to be not only contented with Polish rule, 
but even actively in favour of it. Owing to the fact that they only possess a 
small coastline, the Poles are naturally disposed to do more for Gdynia, Puck, 
Hel, &c., than the Prussian Government ever did before the war. The little 
resorts there are crowded with tourists in the summer, and the creation of the 
port and town of Gdynia—which had only about 400 inhabitants when I 
first saw it in 1920, as against some 20,000 to-day—has given a great deal of 
employment. 

I saw practically no sign of that lack of interest in and detachment from 
the rest of Poland which are sometimes rather irritating in Posnania. The 
officials whom I met seemed to come from all parts of Poland, and to be on 
the whole very satisfactory. The president of the Grudziadz Land Office was 
a Posnanian; most of the Poles employed on the State experimental farms 
seemed to come from the wrong side of the Polish-Russian frontier. The 
mayor of Grudziadz is from Congress Poland, his wife is from Pomorze. The 
director of the Sea Office at Gdynia, who made on me an exceptionally 
favourable impression, is of Jewish extraction, and, to judge by his name, 
probably comes from Lodz. 

A friend who has known Pomorze intimately for the last eight or nine 
years, tells me that the Polish character of the population has become very 
much more marked during that period. Whereas the older men and women 
who were obliged to go to German primary schools spoke, and to some 
extent still speak, rather queer Polish, the rising generation in Pomorze 
speaks the language just as well as in any other part of the country. In these 
circumstances the German minority sinks into its proper position of a 
minority, and a not very numerous one at that. 

On rereading what I have just written I find that I have never once used 
the expression ‘the corridor.’ That is typical. When I first arrived in 
Pomorze, I expected to hear that word on the lips of all or at least to find 
that the question of the future of the so-called ‘corridor’ was a subject of 
frequent discussion. As a matter of fact, I do not think that I ever heard the 
word used in Pomorze. Everyone there takes it for granted that that part of 
the world will continue to belong to Poland as it does now, and it never enters 
their heads to consider the possibility of any territorial change. 


F. SAVERY 
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No. 188 


Mr. A. Henderson to Sir W. Tyrrell (Paris) and 
Sir H, Rumbold (Berlin) 


No. 135' Telegraphic [C 4521/1/18] 
Important FOREIGN OFFICE, June 21, 1929 


Paris telegram No. 78? (of June 20th German Reparations). 

You should at once invite the Government to which you are accredited to 
inform His Majesty’s Government as soon as possible of their ideas and 
intentions regarding the date, composition, scope and meeting place of the 
international conference which may be required to co-ordinate the views of 
the various governments concerned in the Experts’ Report on Reparations. 

2. You should add that it would be very inconvenient for His Majesty’s 
Government at the present time when they are still engaged in taking over 
the administration to leave this country and that they trust therefore that it 
may be possible for such a conference to be held in London. 

A similar telegram has been sent to Berlin (Paris). 

Repeated to Rome No. 113 and Brussels No. 46.3 


t No. 135 by bag to Paris; No. 93 to Berlin. 
2 No. 185. 
3 This telegram was also repeated to Tokyo on June 24. 


No. 189 


Mr. A. Henderson to Sir W. Tyrrell (Parts) 
No. 1430 [C' 4053/45/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, june 21, 1929 
Sir, 

In my despatch No. 1372! of the 13th instant I informed your Excellency 
of a conversation between the French Ambassador and Sir Ronald Lindsay, 
in which the attitude of the French Government and of His Majesty’s 
Government to the proposed “Comité de Constatation’ was discussed. 

2. While I have no doubt that M. de Fleuriau has reported this conversa- 
tion to his Government, I desire, in order that no possible misunderstanding 
may arise, that you should take an early opportunity of explaining to M. 
Poincaré, in whatever way you may think best, the attitude of His Majesty’s 
Government to the proposed committee. His Majesty’s Government are 
prepared to accept any arrangement which may be reached between the 
French Government and the German Government on this matter; but you 
should make it clear that His Majesty’s Government do not consider that the 
creation of the proposed committee is in any way indispensable in view of the 


' No. 180. 
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machinery already provided for by the League of Nations and by the Treaty 
of Locarno, and that in these circumstances they could not support the 
French Government if the latter were disposed to reject the German offer 
for a committee terminating in 1935, and were to press for anything in the 
nature of a permanent body. 

3. You will recollect that in the discussion at Geneva last September Lord 
Cushendun stated explicitly that ‘His Majesty’s Government reserved to 
themselves the right to take any steps that they might deem desirable in agree- 
ment with the parties interested, without necessarily connecting the question of 
evacuation with any other topic’; and that, on the 6th November last, Lord 
Salisbury, speaking in the House of Lords, stated that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment reserved to themselves ‘the right to push forward that policy (1.e., 
evacuation), even independent of reparations, if it seemed the proper course 
to pursue.’3 These declarations are doubtless well known to the French 
Government, and it is, perhaps, unnecessary explicitly to remind M. Poincaré 
of them. But his Excellency should clearly recognise that the time has come 
when His Majesty’s Government feel that the examination of the problem of 
how to bring about the total evacuation of the Rhineland at the earliest 
possible date can no longer be delayed or made dependent on the settlement 
of contentious issues not immediately arising out of it. 


Iam, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State) 
ORME SARGENT 


2 See Volume V, No. 161, for this statement by Lord Cushendun as Acting Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs. 


3 See Parl. Debs., 5th ser., H. of L., vol. xxii, col. 40. Lord Salisbury had been Lord Privy 
Seal in Mr. Baldwin’s ministry. 


No. 190 


Letter from Sir W. Tyrrell (Paris) to Mr. A. Henderson 


[F.0. 800/280] 
Private PARIS, June 21, 1929 
My dear Secretary of State, 

I hope I have your permission to continue the practice, which I made in 
the case of your predecessor in office, of an occasional private letter in 
amplification of my official despatches. 

May I also take this opportunity of congratulating you and the Service on 
your appointment as Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 

Monsieur Poincaré dined with me last night, and told me that Monsieur 
Briand was communicating with you, through Fleuriau in London, with a 
view to recommending Stresemann’s proposal for the early meeting of a 
Conference to give effect to the Young plan of reparations. He appeared to 
agree with Stresemann, whom he had seen yesterday [sic] afternoon,' as to 
the desirability of an early meeting of the Conference; partly, I believe, 

t See No. 185. 
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because it would facilitate his parliamentary position here and help him to 
get parliamentary sanction for the reparation scheme and the ratification of 
the debt agreements. 

I need not point out that on the assumption that you are in favour of pass- 
ing the Young plan, this Conference would afford you an opportunity of 
fixing up the evacuation of the Rhine, which I presume is one of the motives 
for Stresemann’s desire to hasten a meeting of the Conference. 

As regards the prospects of the French Government obtaining parlia- 
mentary sanction for the Young plan, Blum,? whom I met at luncheon 
yesterday, told me that though his party felt obliged to oppose the Govern- 
ment, he was convinced that they would obtain a small majority in favour 
ofa settlement. He also told me how pleased he was to see your appointment 
as he had had the privilege of close acquaintance with you and felt convinced 
that your term of office would be a great success. 

By way of gossip, I should like to mention to you that Diamandy, the 
Roumanian Minister here, told me yesterday that he was at Petrograd during 
the term of your special mission there, and that he had been very much 
impressed by the practical view you took of politics, and that on one occasion 
you had told him that your main interest 1n life was to promote the interests 
and well-being of the working classes, whereas the Russians whom you met 
were too much interested in doctrines and too little in practice. 


Yours sincerely, 
W. TYRRELL 


2 M. Léon Blum was Deputy for Narbonne and leader of the Socialist group in the French 
Chamber of Deputies. 
3 June-July 1917: see M. A. Hamilton, Arthur Henderson: a biography (London, 1938), 


pp. 120-34. 


No. 191 
Letter from Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Mr. Sargent 
[© 5538/299/18] 
Secret BERLIN, June 21, 1929 


My dear Sargent, 

It becomes more and more difficult for us to criticise the notes which you 
send us from time to time from the usual source about the proceedings of the 
Stahlhelm, etc. without exposing ourselves to the charge of ‘iteration’. 
Having said this, I will offer, for what they are worth, my comments on the 
enclosure in your letter of the 17th instant.! 

(1) I should think it quite probable that there are two distinct factions in 
the Stahlhelm, one consisting of hot-heads and the other of the moderate 


t Not printed. The enclosed confidential report is not preserved in Foreign Office 
archives. 
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faction. A ‘Putsch’ by the former faction would not only split the Stahlhelm, 
but would have no chance of success in present conditions. I think we can 
take it as axiomatic that as long as von Hindenburg remains President, there 
will not be anything in the nature of a ‘Putsch’. 

(2) The Military Attaché, to whom I have shown the letter under reply, 
agrees that the officers of the Reichswehr are by no means ready to participate 
in a ‘Putsch’ and that this factor may be influencing the Stahlhelm. He 
knows of no tangible evidence, however, in support of the suggestion that the 
influence of the Reichswehr over the Stahlhelm has recently been strengthened 
except, perhaps, in the following particular. In his opinion there is not the 
slightest doubt that the Reichswehr are continually helping the Stahlhelm in 
all sorts of illegal little ways, such as lending them material for training and 
assisting them in night marching by compass, and other forms of training. 
When the Stahlhelm rally was held in Munich, for instance, the Reichswehr 
supplied the straw on which they slept free of cost. He considers the Reichs- 
wehr to be definitely friendly towards the Stahlhelm, not particularly because 
they look upon the Stahlhelm as a reserve, but mainly because the Stahlhelm 
are actively supporting and propaganding the military idea. Thus, probably, 
the most we can say is that the relations between the Reichswehr and the 
Stahlhelm are undoubtedly good and are probably getting better. 

(3) I agree with the remarks made under III (d). It is certain that the 
heavy industrialists and the big landowners would have everything to lose 
from a civil war. We already knew that the recent Stahlhelm rally at Munich 
had not had the effect anticipated. The particularism of the Bavarians makes 
them hostile to the interference of any organisation of a Prussian character 
and composition. 

(4) I am not much impressed by the remarks made under IV. It is 
unlikely that the Social Democrats would play into the hands of the National- 
ists in the manner suggested. The idea seems to be that a deterioration in 
economic conditions is looked for in order to provide an opportunity for the 
establishment of a dictatorship. The reaction of the Stock Exchange to the 
Young Plan and other indications do not point to the likelihood of such a 
deterioration at the present time. 

(5) I was much interested in that part of the note which refers to the 
attempts to form Stahlhelm trade unions. I do not think this movement 
could go so far as to neutralise strike action on the part of the Socialist trade 
unions if the Stahlhelm tried to engineer a ‘Putsch’, but of course we have our 
own experience during the general strike in England? to show that a sufficient 
number of determined people can carry on the life of the country. 

I will close this letter with a few general remarks. As I said above, it is 
most unlikely that there will be a ‘Putsch’ so long as Hindenburg is President. 
The critical time will come when he dies. The Constitution, I believe, 
provides that on the death of the President, and pending the election of his 
successor, the Reichskanzler acts as President. Various names are mentioned 
as possible successors to von Hindenburg. They include von Seeckt, von 

2 From May 4 to 12, 1926. 
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Karsdorff,3 Lobe, the President of the Reichstag, and Marx,* the ex- 
Chancellor, whilst I have even heard it said that Stresemann would like the 
office. In my view it is essential that the next president should command the 
confidence of the country as a whole, and I think that von Seeckt would fulfil 
this condition. He is a determined man, who has kept out of politics, but 
whose bias would no doubt be to the Right. Lébe’s election would antagonise 
the Nationalists more than von Seeckt’s election would antagonise the 
Socialists. The weakness of the situation in Germany to-day is the advanced 
age of the President and the precarious state of Stresemann’s health. The 
Chancellor is also an ill man, for he suffers from gall stones. 

The man to be watched is Hugenberg, and in this connection please see 
our despatch No. 4265 of June 19. It has been suggested to me that Hugen- 
berg’s influence was partly responsible for the failure of the recent Reich loan 
of 500 million marks, but there is no evidence of this. Nevertheless, he 
possesses great influence in the provinces through his papers, and is somewhat 
of a mystery man. 

Yours sincerely, 
Horace RuMBoLp 


3 Presumably Herr S. von Kardorff, a prominent member of the German People’s Party. 

4 German Chancellor 1923-4 and 1926-8. 

5 Not printed. This despatch reported a meeting on June 16 of the Party Committee of 
the German National Party which passed resolutions against the Young Plan and in favour 
of a referendum on the revocation of the avowal of German war guilt with an implied 
rejection of the Young Plan. A third resolution had the effect of strengthening Herr 
Hugenberg’s position as Chairman of the Party. 

6 Sir H. Rumbold had reported in Berlin despatch No. 406 of June 12 that after a fort- 
night only 177-7 million marks had been subscribed and that this was insufficient to overcome 
Germany’s cash difficulties. 


No. 192 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Mr. A. Henderson 

(Received June 22, 2.40 p.m.) 

No. 74 Telegraphic [C 4573/1 [18] 
Important BERLIN, june 22, 1929, 12.50 p.m. 
Herr Stresemann and Herr Schubert returned from Madrid on June 2oth 
and at former’s request Herr Schubert gave me last night the upshot of 
conversations which had taken place between the French and German 
Ministers for Foreign Affairs, both at Madrid and at Paris. You are no doubt 
already aware of what transpired between Herr Stresemann and Monsieur 

Briand at Madrid. 

Herr Stresemann had made it perfectly clear to Monsieur Briand that final 
liquidation of war! which should result from acceptance of Mr. Young’s 
plan, must necessarily include the return of the Saar district to Germany. 


t The filed text here included a suggestion that the text was incomplete. 
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He had explained that the German government could only recommend 
request to accept Young plan if they were satisfied that prompt evacuation 
of the Rhineland and the return of the Saar to Germany were assured. 
These questions must be settled at the proposed conference. There had been 
discussions as to the date and meeting place of the conference, Monsieur 
Briand had originally suggested a date towards the end of August, at Paris 
he had suggested August 6th but Monsieur Poincaré was anxious that the 
conference should be held as soon as possible and had proposed July 15th. 
His insistence on this date was due to his desire to secure ratification of 
Mellon Bérenger agreement by the French Chamber by August rst. 

The Germans had tentatively suggested Baden Baden as a suitable meeting 
place but the French did not like the idea and had suggested Lausanne. 
Finally they had compromised on Lucerne. Germans had made it clear that 
the above suggestions were only tentative, and that it was necessary to 
ascertain the views of His Majesty’s Government. Herr Stresemann there- 
fore asked me to enquire your views as to the probability of the date and 
meeting place of the conference. He had not yet telegraphed instructions to 
the German Ambassador in London to sound you on the subject but would 
probably shortly do so. The proposed conference would not only have to 
settle the question of the evacuation of the Rhineland and the return of the 
Saar, but would also have to deal with certain points in the report of experts 
which had been left to the decision of the respective governments. | 

Herr Schubert said that Monsieur Briand had made no mention either at 
Madrid or at Paris of proposed commission of verification and conciliation, 
and the Germans therefore hoped that he had dropped this idea. 

In communicating foregoing to me Herr Schubert added that the German 
government quite realised that the proposed date of the meeting of the confer- 
ence gave His Majesty’s Government, who must be fully preoccupied with 
the task of taking over the administration, very little time for consideration. 

I expect to see Herr Stresemann tomorrow before I leave for London in 
case you have any message for him. 


No. 193 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Mr. A. Henderson 

(Received Fune 22, 3.50 p.m.) 

No. 75 Telegraphic [C 4574/1 /18] 
BERLIN, June 22, 1929, 2.15 p.m. 

Paris telegram No. 78,! paragraph 5. 

As already reported German government hope that French government 
have dropped proposal for conciliatory committee. German government 
consider Locarno treaties offer sufficient guarantees. But in any event I think 


t No. 185. 
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it is only right to record my firm conviction that German government will 
never agrce to conciliatory committee functioning beyond 1935. 


No. 194 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received June 22, 5.15 p.m.) 


No. 76 Telegraphic [ Telegrams 50/97] 


BERLIN, June 22, 1929, 2.16 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 93! acted on. It has crossed my telegram No. 74? of 
to-day’s date, which gives the views in principle of German Government with 
regard to date, scope, and meeting-place of international conference. 

Herr Stresemann has been laid up to-day and I cannot see him, but Herr 
von Schubert says that, as regards composition of conference, German 
Government have an open mind. He had supposed that Ministers for Foreign 
Affairs and Ministers of Finance of the different countries would attend 
conference. 

Herr von Schubert adds that German Government fully realise how in- 
convenient it would be for one or two of the principal Ministers of His 
Majesty’s Government to leave England at the present time and feels sure, 
speaking personally, that in the circumstances, German Government would 
agree to conference being held in London. 


t No. 188. 2 No. 192. 


No. 195 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received Fune 23, 4.30 p.m.) 


No. 77 Telegraphic [C 4576/1 /18] 


BERLIN, June 23, 1929, 2 p.m. 

My telegram No. 76,! last paragraph. 

Herr Stresemann has just telephoned to me to say that he hopes that His 
Majesty’s Government will not inform other governments just yet of German 
government being willing to go to London for conference, should this be 
necessary. He presumes that His Majesty’s Government have informed other 
governments of their inability to leave London 1n present circumstances and 
I have confirmed this. . 


t No. 194. 
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No. 196 


Mr. A. Henderson to Earl Granville (Brussels), Sir R. Graham (Rome) 
and Sir F. Tilley! ( Tokyo) 
No. 517 Telegraphic [C 4576/1 /18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, June 24, 1929, 7.30 p.m. 

(Reparations Conference). 

You should make a communication to the government to which you are 
accredited in the sense of paragraph 2 of my telegram to Paris No. 135,3 
bearing in mind request of German government contained in Berlin telegram 
No. 77.4 

Repeated to Berlin No. 95. 


! H.M. Ambassador at Tokyo. 

2 No. 51 to Brussels; No. 118 to Rome; No. 114 to Tokyo. 

3 No. 188. 

4 No. 195, repeated by the Foreign Office on June 24 to Paris, Rome, Brussels and 


Tokyo. 


No. 197 


Mr. Yencken (Berlin) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Recewed Fune 25, 9 a.m.) 


No. 78 Telegraphic [C 4669/1 /18] 
BERLIN, June 24, 1929, & p.m. 


Foreign Office debate in the Reichstag which was postponed last Saturday! 
owing to Herr Stresemann’s indisposition took place this morning. Count 
Westarp made his criticism of Young plan and Paris discussions the occasion 
for a violent attack on Dr. Stresemann. He accused the government of direct 
responsibility on the ground that they had in reality instructed the German 
experts and reiterated the nationalist determination to fight the plan and war 
guilt lie. 

Dr. Stresemann who looked pale but was in fighting spirit devoted most 
of his speech to a shrewd, aggressive and very [effective attack upon the]? 
nationalists. He reminded them that they had helped to put Dawes plan 
through, had then demanded revision of it and now were objecting to 
revision. Their policy was apparently to rely on another financial crisis in 
which not they but the middle classes would suffer. As regards Paris dis- 
cussions he frankly admitted that there had been communication between the 
experts and German government. As for the Young plan it was not ideal but 
it was the best obtainable for the present. It was ‘above all only a settlement 
for the next ten years’, 

1 June 22, 1929. 

2 The text as received was here uncertain. The words in square brackets were inserted 
in accordance with a letter of July 4 from the Chancery in H.M. Embassy at Berlin. 
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He announced that in discussing the evacuation of the Rhineland any 
discussion of conciliatory commission was for Germany out of the question. 
‘If any attempt is made to establish a permanent commission in the Rhine- 
land we are prepared to let the whole negotiation break down on this 
question’. This decision Cabinet had taken before the meeting in Madrid. 
He was not however in a position to say anything about the discussions in 
Madrid. 

Germany he finally declared could not be alone [held guilty]? for the war 
but it was a mistake to imagine that the war debts resulted from a paragraph 
in the Versailles Treaty. They resulted from a lost world war. 


No. 198 


Letter from Mr. A. Henderson to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
[C 4670/1 [18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, June 24, 1929 
My dear Prime Minister, 

The German Ambassador called this morning to say that His Government 
was anxious to learn as soon as possible our views regarding the further 
handling of the Young plan. The German Government understand that we 
share the opinion of the German and French Governments that a political 
conference will have to take place. 

The Ambassador was anxious to know how we would be represented at the 
Conference. On this point my view is that our delegation should be headed 
by yourself, who would open the Conference in a Plenary Session. I anticipate 
that after this the work would naturally fall into two parts, the greater of 
which would be the financial, and the lesser the political part. I presume that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and myself should be delegates for dealing 
with these two heads of the work. 

The Ambassador said that his Government thought it advisable that all 
the seven Powers who were represented by experts at Paris, including the 
United States, should participate in this Conference. In this I concur entirely, 
though the extent to which the United States Government will agree to 
participate is not yet quite clear to me. I anticipate also that it will be 
necessary to provide for the attendance of some at any rate of the lesser Powers. 
This, too, is a question into which I shall have to go in consultation with 
the Treasury. 

Finally, the Ambassador, speaking on behalf of his Government, expressed 
the view that the Conference should be summoned as soon as possible and 
in any case not later than July 15th. In this I entirely concur, and I am 
inclined to think that we should if possible manage to get the Conference 
together even before that date.! 


t Dr. Sthamer left with Mr. Henderson an undated aide-mémoire (not printed) setting out 
the above views of the German Government. 
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I am sending a copy of this letter to the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
President of the Board of Trade, and shall be grateful if you can signify your 
wishes in the matters under discussion in time for our meeting tomorrow.? 

ARTHUR HENDERSON 
2 No reply from the Prime Minister has been traced in Foreign Office archives. 


No. 199 


Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen (Brussels) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received June 26, 8.30 a.m.) 
No. 33 Telegraphic: by bag [C' 4686/45/18] 
BRUSSELS, June 25, 1929 

Your despatch No. 421! of June 14th and Berlin telegram No. 74? 
paragraph 4. 

Political Director whom I saw this morning in M. Hymans’ absence in 
connexion with your telegram No. 513 of June 24th, mentioned to me that he 
thought that the French government were examining the possibility of some 
scheme for ‘constatation’ which might continue after 1935. He said that 
M. Briand was evidently faced with considerable opposition from certain 
sections of public opinion with regard to the proposals for final liquidation 
of the war. He thought that M. Briand was anxious to secure something 
which he could use to counteract this opposition. I asked if he could give me 
any Closer idea as to what the French government had in mind, but he only 
repeated his opinion that they were examining some scheme which might 
continue indefinitely. He himself felt that the Locarno Treaty and the 
Arbitration Conventions which that Treaty included were sufficient. 

From the way the Political Director spoke, I received the impression that 
the Belgian government may have been sounded by the French government 
as to their views on some such proposal as he mentioned. I may be wrong in 
this surmise, but he presumably had some basis for what he said. 

He expressed the opinion that there would be considerable difficulty over 
the question of ‘constatation et conciliation’. 


1 Not preserved in Foreign Office archives. This covering despatch transmitted to 


Brussels a copy of No. 180. 2 No. 192. 3 No. 196. 
No. 200 
Letter from Sir W. Tyrrell (Paris) to Mr. A. Henderson 
[C 4722/45/18] 


My dear Secretary of State, PARIS, june 25, 1929 


I was delighted to receive your letter' of June 24th and to learn that you 


™ Not printed. The main points in this reply to No. 1go are recapitulated in the present 
sentence and in paragraph 2 below. 
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think it essential to bring about the earliest possible evacuation of the Rhine- 
land without in any way impairing our relations with France. Provided that 
caution Is observed as regards certain details of procedure, I am convinced 
that you can secure a very early and complete evacuation in friendly co- 
operation with France and without damaging our relations with Germany. 

2. The matter which I now want to bring to your attention is, I think, at 
the moment one with which I can best deal by availing myself of the per- 
mission you have given me to communicate with you privately upon occasion. 

g. On reccipt of your despatch No. 1430? of June aist, I decided, in view 
of the discretion you had given me, to begin my conversations with the 
French respecting the “Comité de Constatation’ by asking Wigram to explain 
matters to Massigli. I thought that Massigli would then explain the situation 
to Briand who would thus already be in possession of your views when I saw 
him myself. 

4. Wigram saw Massigli this morning. The latter asked him to allow him 
to tell him first the result of his negotiations with the Germans respecting the 
Rhineland railways. The Central Department will have explained to you 
in what circumstances this question was left in February last for separate nego- 
tiation between French, Belgians and Germans, we disinteresting ourselves for 
the time being. Massigli said that in these negotiations he had obtained 
almost complete satisfaction, and that had we been with him he would have 
received complete satisfaction; but that nonetheless the French Government 
were extremely grateful to us for not having allowed the Germans to know 
that we had disinterested ourselves from this question. 

5. He said that the Germans had agreed to destroy the greater part of the 
military platforms and a certain number of lines which were obviously 
primarily of strategic value.3 They had further undertaken to build no new 
bridge over the Rhine during the next twelve years. If, for economic reasons, 
one became necessary, they would await any observations which the Powers 
might desire to make under article 43 of the Treaty of Versailles before 
beginning construction. Under the same conditions the Germans would not, 
during the next twelve years, quadruple the important lines of penetration 
into France and Belgium, viz: Tréves—Coblenz running up the Moselle valley, 
and Diiren—Cologne. The French would in return make concessions to them 
on a number of minor matters concerning sidings etc., but the Germans 
would declare that in the region of Juliers—of great importance to the 
security of the Belgian frontier—and in the region bordering on the Saar no 
minor modifications of the existing system would be undertaken in such a way 
as to alter its present character. 

6. Massigli said that the Germans would return to Berlin to-night and 
secure final approval of this arrangement by the German Government. The 


2 No. 189. 

3 According to the docket of a letter of May 30 from Mr. Wigram to Mr. Sargent (not 
preserved in Foreign Office archives) ‘Herr Forster, in conversation with Monsieur Massigli, 
admitted that certain railways had been constructed only for strategic reasons, but argued 
that in ten or fifteen years they might become of economic value.’ 
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German Government would then write a letter to the Ambassadors’ Confer- 
ence offering a settlement on the above lines. Massigli hoped that we would 
agree to the Conference taking note of the German offer and declaring that 
in return the 1922 programme was waived, though the Powers reserved their 
future rights under article 43 of the Treaty. The Germans would write a 
second letter dealing with the railways in the Juliers and Saar neighbour- 
hoods and, in view of the declarations which the Germans would make in 
respect thereof, the Conference would—Massigli hoped—reply that it had 
authorised the Railway Commission in the Rhineland to waive the various post- 
ponements of permission for construction made during the last few months. 

7. Thus, Massigli said, the vexed question of the Rhineland railways was 
settled with complete satisfaction to all concerned. He emphasised the fact 
that in this negotiation, which he had conducted alone with the Germans and 
without Belgian assistance, he had never threatened that the French Govern- 
ment would postpone evacuation if the Germans did not meet the French 
point of view. The Germans had, however, so obviously been terrified by 
this possibility that their representatives had hurried to Paris and had made 
no serious difficulty about accepting the French requests. 

8. Massigli and Wigram then turned to the question of the ‘Comité de 
Constatation’. Wigram read to Massigli the fourth paragraph of Foreign 
Office despatch No. 13724 of June 13th down to the words ‘last September’. 
Massigli took note in writing. Wigram then gave him to read Foreign Office 
despatch No. 1430 of June 21st, and Massigli took note in writing of the 
relevant passages, particularly of the concluding sentence. 

9. He made a number of observations. He asked why we had not made 
this communication before, seeing we had been in possession of the French 
views on the constitution of the Committee since February 25th last (see 
Germany print, February 27, Section 1).5 He said that this communication 
would certainly not facilitate the task of the French Government at the 
Conference vis-a-vis either the British or German Governments and that it 
would not lighten the difficulties of the French Government vis-a-vis the 
Chambers. He then drew attention to the circumstances in which the Rhine- 
land railway question had just been settled. As stated above, he had never 
threatened to make evacuation conditional on a settlement of the railways 
question, but the Germans had been so afraid of such a result that they had 
come to Paris of their own accord and had done everything that they could 
to secure and facilitate a settlement. Were it not for the attitude of the 
British Government there was no doubt but that it would not be much more 
difficult to secure a settlement of the question of the Committee. M. Strese- 
mann’s statements to the contrary were pure bluff, and those who believed 
them did not understand Germany or M. Stresemann. Massigli added that 
he wondered if in London we really understood the French proposals for the 


4 No. 180. 

5 i.e. the annex to No. go and the attached draft agreement for the establishment of a 
Commission de Conciliation et Constatation for the Demilitarized Zone of the Rhineland 
(v. ibid., note 1). 
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Committee. They were in part a face saving device to aid the French Govern- 
ment vis-a-vis its public opinion. They were in part necessitated by reasons 
of ordinary convenience. In this connexion Massigli drew attention to the 
fact that the Minorities Conventions in Upper Silesia and Danzig® had 
originally provided no machinery to settle complaints, and that the Council 
of the League had accordingly been seized with every little complaint until 
it became so annoycd by the resulting trouble that it had, on its own initiative, 
secured arrangements for a preliminary attempt to settle these minor disputes 
direct between the parties. Massigli said that the French Government was 
not asking any more in the Rhineland. He added that the French proposals 
were not final. 

10. I am myself to see M. Briand respecting the ‘Comité de Constatation’ 
tomorrow, when I shall no doubt hear him repeat Massigli’s observations. 

11. I will not disguise from you the fact that I have always felt that there 
was much in the French argument that this Committee was necessitated by 
reasons of ordinary convenience. I venture therefore to ask you to consider 
again whether we are altogether wise to refuse to have anything to do witha 
Committee after 1935 if the Germans raise objections. If we are in this matter 
to pursue our traditional policy of playing the part of the honest broker, 
I cannot help fecling that it is not enough to say that we will accept any 
arrangement which may be reached between the French and Germans on 
this question but that we will not support the French if the Germans reject 
their proposals for anything like a permanent body. Should we not be doing 
more to help the conclusion of agreement which is what we want to secure 
without asking too much of the Germans any more than of the French, if we 
were to concentrate on bringing the French proposal of February last into a 
form which the Germans will accept, rather than simply to say to the French 
we will not accept anything after 1935 if the Germans make difficulties? 

12. I believe it would not be impossible to turn the French proposal of 
February into one which the Germans would accept, and to which the French 
themselves would not object. These are my proposals to this end:— 

(1) Paragraph 1 of the French proposal (see Germany print February 27, 
Section 1) provides for a Committee consisting of German, Belgian, British, 
French and Italian members and a League of Nations president. Sub- 
paragraph 2 of section 3 of the proposal lays down that the Committee shall 
take decisions by majority; but this provision, which might be objectionable 
to the Germans, is rendered harmless by sub-paragraph 3 of paragraph 3, 
which provides that ifany member of the Committee objects to such a decision 
he may bring the matter immediately before the Council of the League. 
About this part of the proposal therefore I do not think we need bother. 

(2) What I should like to do would be to revise paragraph 2 and sub- 
section 1 of paragraph 3 of the proposal. Instead of ‘Elle se réunirait au lieu 


6 See the relevant provisions of the Geneva Convention of 1922 (cf. No. 42, note 3) and 
the treaty of November g, 1920, between Poland and the Free City of Danzig in accordance 
with article 104 of the Treaty of Versailles (printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 113, 


pp. 965-73), respectively. 
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désigné par son président’ I should put ‘Elle se réunirait d Genéve’. And then 
‘Elle aurait la liberté par une décision prise par la majorité, de se transporter 
en tel lieu qu’elle jugerait utile pourvu, si ce lieu se trouve en territoire allemand, 
que le Gouvernement Allemand y autorise son entrée’. I should make sub-section 1 
of paragraph 3 read :— ‘La Commission aurait le pouvoir de procéder a des 
constatations et de faire des enquétes méme sur place, d’entendre des témoins 
et en général de recueillir toutes les informations relatives a l’affaire qui lui 
aurait été soumise pourvu que si il s’agit de pénétrer en territoire allemand le Gouverne- 
ment Allemand lui donne son autorisation’. Subject to these amendments I cannot 
see why anyone should object to the Committee’s existence lasting as long as 
the Treaty of Locarno. 

13. I believe that by this method we could secure the end we have in view, 
viz. the evacuation of the Rhineland with the minimum of friction with 
either Germany or France. 

14. I am so anxious to assist in achieving this result that I beg of you to 
forgive the length of this letter. 

Yours sincerely, 
W. TYRRELL 


No. 201 


Record by Sir R. Lindsay of a conversation with the French Ambassador 
[C 4739/1 /18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, June 26, 1929 


The French Ambassador called to-day and talked to me in general terms 
about the suggested conference to deal with the experts’ plan. He had 
recently been in Paris and he detailed to me the impressions that he had 
gathered, though he could not confirm their accuracy until he received 
official notice from his Government. At the Quai d’Orsay the idea seems to 
have been that the first stage should be to secure a general acceptance of the 
expert plan by the six governments. After this would come the institution 
of the various commissions of a more or less technical nature provided for in 
the plan to deal with special questions; and finally the governments them- 
selves would act to embody the whole in the necessary treaty form. It was 
not excluded that the conference should meet in plenary session at the begin- 
ning, divide itself into committees, when the leading delegates might possibly 
even go home, and re-convene at the end to conclude the treaty. It was being 
discussed in Paris whether it would be advisable or not to treat the political 
questions at issue immediately on the first assembly of the conference, or to 
leave them until the later stage. 

He told me that Monsieur Poincaré is rather anxious to get the conference 
together as soon as possible because it will provide pressure on his parliament 
which he thinks is likely to afford him help. 
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As regards the meetings between Monsieur Poincaré and Stresemann at 
Paris, he said that political questions had hardly come into discussion and 
the talks were mainly in general terms and on the subject of the place of 
meeting of the conference. 

He told me that the opinion at the Quai d’Orsay so far as he had been able 
to gather it was that evacuation of the Rhincland should only begin after 
mobilisation of the reparation payments. I observed that this seemed to 
postpone the matter until the Kalends of Greece. He said no, not at all; that 
mobilisation in a formal way would come very quickly indeed and that the 
Americans, who were extremely keen on the mobilisation scheme because 
they thought it would exercise a very pacificatory influence, were pressing 
strongly that it should be pushed forward as quickly as possible, and were 
confident that they would be able to begin in the course of this autumn. 

I asked the Ambassador if he could give me any news as to French views on 
the Saar. He said that he had nothing important to tell me; he was inclined 
to think that Monsieur Briand had spoken indiscreetly to Stresemann and 
had perhaps given him more sanguine hopes than were justified. He observed 
that as a territorial question the Saar was of little interest to France, but that 
its reparation aspect was of course a matter of considerable importance.! 


t On June 27 Mr. Henderson gave instructions that this record should be seen by the 
Prime Minister, who initialled it, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Philip Snowden. 


No. 202 


Mr. A. Henderson to Sir W. Tyrrell (Paris) 


No. 1456 [C 4533/612/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, June 26, 1929 
Sir, 

With reference to my despatch No. 1334! of the 7th June I transmit to Your 
Excellency herewith copies of correspondence with the Air Ministry regarding 
the desire of the German Government for certain modifications of the Air 
Agreement between the ex-Allied Powers and Germany signed in Paris on 
the 22nd May, 1926. 

2. You should be guided by the views expressed therein in the proposed 
discussions at the Ambassadors’ Conference regarding the nature of the reply 
which should be returned to the German representations on this subject. 


1 Not preserved in Foreign Office archives. This despatch probably referred to the Air 
Ministry’s delay in commenting as requested in No. 148. 

2 This correspondence was as follows: (i) a letter of May 30 from the Foreign Office (not 
printed) requesting the comments of the Air Ministry on No. 148 and the Air Ministry’s 
reply printed as the enclosure below; (11) a letter of June 19 from the Forcign Office (not 
printed) and the Air Ministry’s reply of June 21 (not printed) which expressed the opinion, 
in particular, that it would be difficult to press a claim that landing grounds in the de- 
militarized area constituted a permanent work of mobilisation in the sense of article 43 of 
the Treaty of Versailles, and that the provision of additional landing grounds would not be 
any military danger. 
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3. As regards paragraph 2 (6) of the letter of the 13th June from the Air 
Ministry, it may be found unnecessary to request the views of the Rhineland 
High Commission concerning the expediency of acceding to the desire of the 
German Government for a modification of the present restrictions on landing 
grounds for aircraft in the occupied territories. Should the Ambassadors’ 
Conference propose however, to refer this point to the Rhineland High 
Commission, His Majesty’s Government could only agree to such a course 
provided that the High Commission were asked to consider the matter solely 
from the point of view of the maintenance, safety and requirements of the 
Allied Troops of Occupation. 

4. You will doubtless keep me informed of further developments in regard 
to this request of the German Government for a revision of the Paris Air 
Agreement. 

Iam, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State) 
OrME SARGENT 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 202 


Letter from the Air Ministry to the Foreign Office 
S. 28410/S.6 
Secret AIR MINISTRY, June 13, 1929 
Sir, 

I am commanded by the Air Council to refer to your letter of the goth 
May* (C. 3634/612/18) transmitting a note prepared by the Secretary- 
General of the Ambassadors’ Conference regarding the attitude of Germany 
to the revision of the Air Navigation Convention and its effect on the Air 
Agreement of the 7th May, 1926. 

The Air Council agree generally with the views expressed by the Secretary- 
General of the Conference in this matter. As regards the specific points 
raised by the German representative, the views of the Air Council are as 
follows :— 


(a) Flight above occupied territory, and the necessity for modifying the present rules 
for authorisation to fly over or land in such territory. 
This matter does not appear to be one of the first importance, and any 
concessions which would be considered acceptable by the Rhineland 
High Commission could, it is suggested, be allowed. 


(b) Landing Grounds in occupied territory. 
The Air Council do not consider that any military dangers attach to 
this proposal. The formation of more landing grounds in the occupied 
territory would, from the military point of view, be a potential asset 


to France rather than to Germany unless and until Germany became 
a stronger military power than France. This again is a matter, in the 


3 This letter is filed as C 4253/612/18. 4 See note 2 above. 
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Air Council’s opinion, to be decided on the recommendations of the 
Rhineland High Commission. 

(c) Withdrawal of the regulations against the granting of subsidies for sports flying. 
The effect of admitting this proposal would inevitably be that the 
subsidies for sports flying would be applied to the training of a reserve 
of service pilots, and thus to facilitate the re-establishment of a 
military air force. For these reasons the Air Council consider that this 
proposal should be opposed. 


(d) Withdrawal of the prohibition upon pilotless aircraft. 


Pilotless aircraft are at present in a very early experimental stage, and 
any foreseeable application for this form of flying would be purely for 
military purposes. It is considered that the application should be 
resisted. 


(e) Withdrawal of prohibition of poltce aircraft. 
It is considered that this proposal can only be put forward with the 
object of securing another means of forming the nucleus of a military 
air force and of training pilots for that purpose. The practice of 
maintaining aircraft for police forces has been adopted very little, if at 
all, in any country. 
Iam, &c., 
J. A. WEBSTERS 


5 Principal Assistant-Secretary to the Air Ministry. 


No. 203 


Mr. A. Henderson to Mr. Yencken (Berlin) 
No. 790 [C 4733/45/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, June 26, 1929 
Sir, 

The German Ambassador called to-day and communicated to me the 
accompanying aide-mémoire in regard to the questions which should be con- 
sidered at the forthcoming conference. After perusing the aide-mémoire I 
informed the Ambassador that the question of the evacuation of the Rhine- 
land should certainly be included in the programme of the conference which 
might entail the consideration of the plan of a Comité de Constatation et 
Conciliation included in the Geneva programme. As regards the question 
of the Saar, I was not aware that it had been raised in connexion with the 
experts’ report. 

The German Ambassador said that the question of the Saar had been 
mentioned at Geneva! and that the German Government had on more than 


! Herr Miiller had mentioned the repurchase of the Saar mines to Lord Cushendun on 
September 8, 1928: see Volume V, No. 149. 
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one occasion indicated that it must be taken with the other questions when 
the evacuation came to be considered. 

I told the Ambassador that I had not yet received the replies of the other 
Governments whom we had consulted in regard to the calling of a conference, 
but that as soon as those replies had been received I would make a further 
communication to him. I expressed the view that the earlier the conference 
could be summoned the better it would be from every point of view. It was 
common ground the conference should be held in London. 

The German Ambassador expressed a personal view that it might be 
possible to alleviate the task of the chief delegates to the conference if they 
attended the opening meeting and then left to the experts the task of working 
out the details. When the experts had completed their task it would be 
possible for the Ministers to meet to consider their conclusions with a view to 
completing the agreement.” 

Iam, &c., 
A. HENDERSON 


ENCLosurE IN No. 203* 


Aide-mémotre 


The German Government are of the opinion that the coming conference 
will have to consider not only the Young plan properly speaking, but also the 
question of the evacuation of the Rhineland and the question concerning the 
Saar territory. 

The German Government hope that the British Government share their 
view that these two questions will have to be dealt with at this occasion. 


2 Citations from Dr. Sthamer’s reports on this conversation and that recorded in No, 209 
are printed, in the series Akten der Reichskanzlei Weimarar Republik, by Martin Vogt, Das 
Kabinett Miller IT (Boppard am Rhein, 1970), vol. i, p. 781, note 2. 


No. 204 
Letter from Sir W. Tyrrell (Paris) to Mr, A. Henderson 
[C 4791/45/18] 
Copy PARIS, June 26, 1929 


My dear Secretary of State, 

I saw M. Briand this morning by appointment and he informed me 
at once that the question of the seat of the conference was to be considered 
by his colleagues this afternoon, and he gave me to understand that his 
colleagues rather inclined towards Switzerland. 

2. I told His Excellency that I was very glad that no final decision had 
been arrived at in the matter as I attached great importance to the French 
Government’s acceptance of your proposal to come to London. I said to 
him that it would be impossible for the Prime Minister to absent himself at 
the beginning of the Parliamentary session, and I strongly urged that proper 
deference should be shown to his wishes, which were dictated by Parliamentary 
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necessities and not by preference for one place to another. M. Briand seemed 
impressed by the arguments I used and said that he would strongly urge them 
upon M. Poincaré, who, with his long Parliamentary experience, might be 
likely to consider them favourably. 

3. M. Briand anticipated that this first conference would only consist of 
the 6 Powers who had taken part in the recent reparation enquiry and that 
it would of necessity assume a political aspect. By this he meant that the 
questions arising out of reparations would have to be taken into considera- 
tion with a view to the leading principles of a settlement being agreed upon. 
He expressed to me his personal conviction that as soon as the French public 
were Satisfied that the reparation question was definitely settled, we should 
find no difficulty in arriving at a satisfactory solution of the Rhineland 
evacuation, including the question of the Commission of ‘Control’, In this 
connexion he emphasised the necessity of describing it as a Commission of 
‘Conciliation’ and not of ‘Control’. This was the whole essence of the French 
proposal, which he felt sure had never been properly understood either in 
London or Berlin. 

4. He pointed out to me that there was a very elaborate machinery at the 
disposal of the League of Nations for the purpose of military control in 
Germany. The French view was that it was a very invidious task to set this 
cumbersome machinery in motion and summon Germany before the League 
in case of any default. It was the desire of the French Government to spare 
German feelings with a view to improving their mutual relations that induced 
them to put forward this Commission of Conciliation, which in no way would 
encroach on German sovereign rights as its seat need not be in Germany but 
at, say, Geneva, and its only function would be to call the attention of the 
Germans to any defaults thus avoiding the necessity of parading Germany 
before the world at Geneva. 

5. This conversation has left me the clear impression that the suggestions 
contained in my letter’ to you of yesterday would be acceptable here. 


Yours sincerely, 


W. TYRRELL 
t No. 200. 


No. 205 
Mr. Nicolson (Berlin) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received June 27, 7.20 p.m.) 
No. 79 Telegraphic [Telegrams 50/97] 
BERLIN, June 27, 1929, 5 p.m. 


Mr. Yencken’s despatch No. 446! of 25th June, paragraph 8. 
German Foreign Office now confirm that Dr. Stresemann’s intention was 


1 Not printed. This despatch reported more fully on the speech by Dr. Stresemann in the 
Reichstag on June 24 than No. 197. 
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not to repudiate Chancellor’s acceptance of verification commission as em- 
bodied in Geneva communiqué, 16th September, 1928, but to reaffirm refusal 
of Germany even to discuss continuance of that commission after 1935. 


No. 206 


Mr. Nicolson (Berlin) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received Fune 27, 7.20 p.m.) 


No. 80 Telegraphic [ Telegrams 50/97] 


BERLIN, June 27, 1929, 5-20 p.m. 

Sir H. Rumbold’s telegrams Nos. 76 and 77.! 

French opposition to conference being held in London during July has 
somewhat disconcerted German Foreign Office, who do not wish it to appear 
that they have committed themselves to your proposals behind M. Poincaré’s 
back. They are thus giving it out that no official or written invitation has yet 
been issued by His Majesty’s Government. Meanwhile, they are toying with 
the idea of themselves suggesting some place like Ostend, which would be 
easily accessible to British Ministers. 

I am seeing Secretary of State to-morrow, and shall endeavour to elicit 
some more precise and authoritative expression of their views. 


¥ Nos. 194-5. 


No. 207 


Mr. A. Henderson to Sir W. Tyrrell (Parts) 


No. 1480 [C' 4733/45/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, June 27, 1929 
Sir, 

I transmit to Your Excellency herewith copy of a despatch! to His Majesty’s 
Chargé d’Affaires at Berlin recording a conversation I had on the 26th 
instant with the German Ambassador regarding the scope of the proposed 
conference on German reparations. I request that you will inform M. Briand 
of the gist of this conversation, and more particularly call his attention to the 
German government’s desire that the retrocession of the Saar territory should 
figure on the Agenda of the Conference. While taking note of the German 
government’s views on this subject, I reserved those of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, who have not yet had time to consider the feasibility of this proposal, or 
to judge of the effects which such an extension of the work of the conference 
is likely to produce. As, however, the proposal has now been definitely made 


™ No. 203. 
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by the German government, I should be glad to be put in possession as soon as 
possible of the views of the French government on this subject. Not only are 
they the party most directly concerned, but I understand that the question of the 
Saar has recently been discussed between M. Briand and Herr Stresemann. 


Iam, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State) 
O. G. SARGENT 


No. 208 


Mr. Nicolson (Berlin) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received June 29, 9 a.m.) 


No. 81 Telegraphic [C 4811/1 /18] 
BERLIN, june 28, 1929, 9.25 p.m. 


Secretary of State this evening gave me the following statement of German 
attitude towards the impending conference: 

(1) Date. He considered the conference should be held not earlier than 
July 13th and not later than August 5th and that meanwhile Young organi- 
sation commissions should be set to work as soon as possible. 

(2) Place. The German government adhere to their view that London 
would in the circumstances be preferable. 

(3) Organisation. German government are opposed to taking the con- 
ference in three instalments, and feel that preparatory meetings either of 
the Foreign Ministers or experts would only lead to delay and confusion. 
Secretary of State is himself optimistic as to the success of the political 
conference which is in his opinion faced with less difficult problems than 
those successfully dealt with at the second half of the Dawes Conference. 

(4) Scope. German government expect to settle Young report and Rhine- 
land evacuation and at least to establish principle of Saar evacuation. They 
are not alarmed by proposed commission of conciliation feeling that the 
French government must now realise that the Germans would never accept 
anything after 1935. They are however prepared to accept anything 
reasonable up to 1935. As regards full details,! Monsieur Briand did not at 
Madrid refuse to discuss the matter and in fact implied that it might well 
figure on the agenda. German government do not expect the Saar problem 
can be settled in any detail at the forthcoming conference but they do expect 
agreement can be reached in principle and details worked out later. 


t These two words were corrected on the filed copy to read ‘Saar’. 
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No. 209 


Mr, A. Henderson to Mr. Nicolson (Berlin) 
No. 821 [C 4892/1 /18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, june 28, 1929 
Sir, 

The German Ambassador called to see me this afternoon on the subject 
of the meeting of the conference to consider the Experts’ Report. He pressed 
very strongly for any further information I might be able to give him as 
regards the date and arrangements for the meeting. 

I informed his Excellency that I was still awaiting the reply of the French 
Government and until I had received that reply I was not in a position to add 
anything to what he already knew. 

I told the Ambassador that I was myself anxious for an early meeting of 
the conference as it must inevitably lead to great inconvenience if it was 
postponed for too long with the meeting of the Assembly of the League at 
Geneva in September in prospect. 

The German Ambassador said that when the conference took place the 
German Government must insist on raising the question of the Saar. 

I told the Ambassador I could not prevent the Germans doing so if that 
was their definite intention, but so far as I was concerned I must reserve my 
attitude as I had never understood that a settlement of the Saar question 
was an essential element of the evacuation negotiations. 

The Ambassador communicated two aide-mémotre attached hereto! raising 
further points which I promised to examine with my advisers. 


Iam, &c., 
A. HENDERSON 


ENCLOSURE 2 IN No. 209 
Atde-mémoire 


The Report of the Experts Committee in Paris of June 7, 1929, in its 
chapter 9 recommends that German property, rights and interests, subject 
to liquidation under the stipulations of the Peace Treaty, ought not to be 
liquidated after the acceptance of the report by the Governments concerned. 
The German Government feel that a continuation of the liquidation of 
German property, rights and interests by the British Government from now 
on would be in contradiction with the spirit of the report and with the views 
clearly stated by the experts during the Paris negotiations. —The German 
Government trust that the British Government will share this view and will 
instruct the competent Authorities accordingly. 


1 The German aide-mémoire attached as enclosure I related to the appointment of ‘aneutral 
Chairman of the Second Organisation Committee under Annexe 5 of the Young Plan’ and 
is not printed. The aide-mémoire printed as enclosure 2 below is filed as C 4808/1/18. 
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No. 210 


Sir W. Tyrrell (Parts) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received June 29) 


No. 930 [C 4794/1 /18] 
PARIS, June 28, 1929 
Sir, 

Immediately upon the receipt of your unnumbered! despatch of yester- 
day, I saw M. Briand early this afternoon and informed him of the gist of 
your conversation with the German Ambassador as recorded in your despatch 
to His Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires in Berlin, No. 790? of 26th June, 1929, 
regarding the scope of the proposed conference on German reparations. 

2. M. Briand at once said that his Government would not be disposed to 
agree to the inclusion of the question of the retrocession of the Saar territory in 
the agenda of the conference as it would serve no useful purpose and would 
lead to such an extension of the work of the proposed gathering as might 
impair its success, to which he attached great importance. 

3. Moreover, the item was not included in the Geneva Protocol of last 
August} and had not been discussed between him and Dr. Stresemann at 
their recent meetings. The only reference to the subject which he had made 
was to call Dr. Stresemann’s attention to the German press campaign which 
he regretted as he was not prepared to discuss the question at present. Dr. 
Stresemann agreed with this view and had made no further reference to it. 

4. Discussing the Saar question purely on its merits, M. Briand said that 
it presented considerable difficulties both of an economic and political nature. 
The machinery for their solution was provided by the Treaties and they had 
no relation to the Experts’ Committee’s report. It would, in his opinion, be a 
mistake to prejudge the consequences of the plebiscite which was to decide 
the future of the Saar territory. He himself was under no delusion that it 
would go in favour of Germany; indeed he would regret a contrary result as 
he would be sorry to see Germans included in France, but he was not quite 
sure whether the Saar population would not prefer a League of Nations 
régime for the economic advantages it might produce. In any case we 
should be wrong in interfering with the right of self-determination of that 
population, This would be done if the six Powers attending the conference 
took upon themselves to settle its fate in anticipation of the solutions already 
provided for. 

5. There was nothing to prevent the Germans raising the question at the 
conference if they decided to do so, and the answer might be on the above 
lines, but it would be a mistake to put the item down on the agenda list. 
M. Briand then expressed regret at the recent speeches of Dr. Stresemann‘ 
on account of their repercussion on public opinion both in Germany and in 


1 Mr. Sargent wrote ‘No. 1480’ on the text of the present despatch above this word. 
Foreign Office despatch No. 1480 to Paris is printed as No. 207. 

2 No. 203. 

3 The reference was evidently to the communiqué of September 16, 1928. 

4 Cf. Nos. 143 and 197. 
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France. As regards the former, they had already led to this German request 
for inclusion of the question in the agenda of the conference, and as regards 
France they were partly responsible for the ‘convulsion’ in the French 
Chamber of yesterday’ which had been specially alarmed at the statement 
of Dr. Stresemann that the Young plan would not operate for more than ten 
years. He himself would do his best to avoid all polemics on the subject with 
Dr. Stresemann, though Parliamentary pressure was heavy upon him to do so. 

6. Finally M. Briand asked me to thank you for the communication which 
you had instructed me to make to him as it was a further proof of your desire 
to work in co-operation with him for the success of the conference, which he 
cordially reciprocated. 

I have, &c., 
W. TYRRELL 


5 Cf. The Times, June 28, 1929, p. 16. 


No. 211 


Sir W. Tyrrell (Paris) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received Fune 29) 


No. 935 [C 4795/1 /18]* 
PARIS, June 28, 1929 


His Majesty’s representative at Paris presents his compliments to the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and has the honour to transmit to him 
copy of a note from M. Briand on the proposed reparation conference. 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 211 
Note from M. Briand to Sir W. Tyrrell (Paris) 


PARIS, le 28 juin 1929 
M. |’Ambassadeur, 

Vous avez bien voulu me demander quelle était la maniére de voir du 
Gouvernement francais relativement a la date, la composition, |’étendue et le 
lieu de réunion de la conférence internationale qui, a la suite du rapport des 
experts au sujet des réparations, pourrait étre appelée a coordonner les points 
de vue des Gouvernements intéressés. 

J’ai Phonneur de vous faire part ci-aprés des vues du Gouvernement 
francais sur ces différents points: 


1. Date. 


La conférence pourrait se réunir dans la premiére quinzaine d’aoift, ce qui 
permettrait l’achévement des discussions en cours devant le Parlement 
francais, discussions que le Gouvernement désire voir rester indépendantes 
des travaux de la conférence. Ce délai permettrait en méme temps au 
Gouvernement britannique de prendre l’administration en mains. 
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2. Composition. 


La conférence procédant essentiellement des décisions prises 4 Genéve le 
16 septembre dernier par les délégués de l’ Allemagne, de la Belgique, de la 
France, de la Grande-Bretagne, de ’Italie et du Japon, Puissances qui ont 
seules été représentées au Comité des Experts, c’est également a ces six 
Puissances qu’il appartient d’examiner en commun le plan qui est sorti des 
délibérations des experts, ainsi que les questions politiques dont la discussion 
a été prévue par l’accord du 16 septembre. 

Comme, d’autre part, aucun plan définitif concernant les réparations ne 
saurait étre arrété en dehors de la participation de tous les Etats qui y sont 
intéressés, le Gouvernement de la République estime que ceux-ci devront 
étre appelés, au cours de l’automne, a prendre part a une seconde session de 
la conférence, qui donnera une consécration définitive aux arrangements 
envisag¢s et dont la réunion se justifie, d’ailleurs, par les raisons mentionnées 


ci-dessous. 


3. Etendue. 

La conférence ayant pour principal objet d’appliquer les trois décisions du 
16 septembre, devra d’abord examiner les mesures a prendre pour la mise en 
ceuvre du rapport des experts (ceci implique lorganisation d’un certain 
nombre de comités indispensables pour définir par exemple le statut de la 
Banque internationale, l’adaptation nécessaire des lois allemandes concernant 
les gages du plan Dawes aux dispositions nouvelles prévues, &c., et examen 
des questions que le plan Young a laiss¢es a l’étude et a la décision des 
Gouvernements, par exemple la revision du systéme des prestations en nature, 
les dispositions a prendre pour passer du plan Dawes au plan Young, &c.). 

L’élaboration de ces divers réglements, qui devra étre confiée a des 
techniciens, demandera certainement de un a deux mois, et ne saurait étre 
terminée au cours d’une Conférence des Chefs de Gouvernements et des 
Ministres, a qui leurs fonctions interdisent une absence prolongée. 

Le réglement définitif sera la tache de la seconde session de la conférence, a 
laquelle participeront tous les Etats intéressés aux réparations. 

D’autre part, comme nous lavons dit au paragraphe 2, la conférence 
d’aoiat sera appelée a étudier les problémes politiques désignés dans l’accord 
de Genéve du 16 septembre, qui a tracé le cadre dans lequel doivent se 
dérouler les négociations. 


4. Lieu de Réunion. 

Pour des raisons de haute convenance politique, le Gouvernement francais 
serait disposé a ne pas réclamer la réunion de la conférence a Paris, si logique 
que puisse paraitre cette désignation, la France étant le principal créancier, 
et au point de vue de 1’€évacuation la principale intéressée. 

Le Gouvernement francais renongant ainsi a voir adopter sa capitale 
comme siége de la conférence, il semble que le Gouvernement anglais pourrait 
de son cété renoncer a Londres et se rallier au choix de la Suisse, pays neutre 
qui ne peut soulever d’objection de quelque ordre que ce soit. 
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Le Gouvernement de la République espére que les suggestions ci-dessus 
rencontreront l’approbation du Gouvernement britannique. 


Veuillez agréer, &c., 


A. BRIAND 
No. 212 
Letter from Sir W. Tyrrell (Paris) to Mr. A. Henderson 
[© 4795/1 /18] 


PARIS, June 28, 1929 
My dear Secretary of State, 

You will receive by to-night’s bag copies of M. Briand’s reply! to the 
communication which, under the instructions contained in your telegram 
No. 135? of June 21st, I addressed to him respecting the date, composition, 
scope and meeting-place of the international conference and explaining the 
importance which His Majesty’s Government attached to the choice of 
London as its seat. 

2. [have done all I could, by personal visits to M. Briand on two occasions, 
by private conversation with influential members of the Government and by 
personal intervention with M. Poincaré himself, to secure acceptance of your 
request that the conference should meet in London. I have explained the 
physical difficulty which members of His Majesty’s Government would find 
in proceeding abroad at the moment. I have pointed out that the Germans 
and Belgians have accepted London and that refusal of London by the 
French would certainly be open to misunderstanding, and I have urged, if 
only as a ‘beau geste’, that London should be accepted. 

3. So far my efforts have not succeeded; but I believe that, despite the 
fact that the conference is not apparently now to meet until August and if 
you still attach importance to London as its seat, it would be worth your 
returning to the charge. It is obviously inconvenient for members of any 
government to absent themselves from their capital, but nonetheless it seems 
absurd that all three of the chief governments should be subjected to this 
inconvenience by the choice of a Swiss meeting-place. In these circumstances, 
and if you wish it, I should be quite ready to make a further appeal to the 
French to agree to London. 

Yours sincerely, 
W. TYRRELL 


1 The enclosure in No. 211. 2 No. 188. 
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No. 213 


Sir R. Graham (Rome) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received June 30, 9.30 a.m.) 


No. 88 Telegraphic [C 4812/1 /18] 


ROME, June 30, 1929, 1.35 a.m. 

Your telegram No. 118! and my telegram No. 85.2 

Signor Grandi came up to Rome this morning? on purpose to deal with 
the question. He got in touch with Signor Mussolini who is at Forli and 
authorises me to inform you that Italian government will be glad to attend 
conference in London.* French Ambassador called on Signor Grandi this 
afternoon but was informed that Italian government had already accepted 
invitation to London. Signor Grandi added in confidence that department 
had pointed out that Italian interests in reparations (? as a whole) coincided 
with French rather than ours. But Signor Mussolini had said at once that he 
wished to make without any hesitation friendly gesture towards His Majesty’s 
Government.5 

t No. 196. 2 Not printed. 

3 This telegram was drafted on June 29. 

4 Cf. I Documenti Diplomatici Italiani, Settima Serie, vol. vii, p. 499. In Foreign Office 
telegram No. 98 to Berlin of July 1 Sir H. Rumbold was instructed to ‘tell German govern- 
ment that Belgian and Italian governments have accepted London’. (Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen had reported the Belgian Government’s view in Brussels telegram No. 34 of June 
26.) Sir J. Tilley reported in Tokyo telegram No. 151 of July 4: ‘Japanese government are 
willing to co-operate fully in proposed conference and will accept decision of other Powers 
concerned as regards its date, scope and composition. They have no objection to conference 
taking place in London.’ 

S Sir R. Graham had previously reported in Rome despatch No. 408 of June 21 (docket 
only preserved in Foreign Office archives), in connexion with Italian reactions to an 
article by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald published without his sanction in the Sunday Times on 
June 16, 1929, that Signor Grandi had assured him that ‘the article had not perturbed the 
Italian Government and would in no way jeopardise the existing excellent relations which 
they hoped to continue with the new British Government. Sir R. Graham said that he had 
just received a private letter from the Prime Minister in which he emphasised the desire of 
his Government to maintain the most friendly relations with the Government in Rome.’ 


No. 214 


Sir W. Tyrrell (Paris) to Mr. A. Henderson (Receiwed july 2) 


No. 944 [C 4905/612/18] 
PARIS, July 1, 1929 
Sir, 
With reference to your despatch No. 1456! (C 4533/612/18) of June 26th, 
I have the honour to transmit to you herewith a report addressed to me by 
the Air Attaché respecting the negotiations for certain modifications of the 
Air Agreement of May 22nd, 1926. 


1 No. 202. 
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2. You will see from the concluding sentence of Group Captain Smyth- 
Pigott’s despatch that further proposals will be submitted on this subject as 
soon as certain discussions which are now proceeding between the German 
and French delegates are complete. In these circumstances I will not ask for 
your observations on the draft decision contained in Group Captain Smyth- 
Pigott’s despatch until I am in a position to forward you the further proposals. 


I have, &c., 
W. TYRRELL 


ENcLosurE IN No. 214 
Group Captain Smyth-Pigott to Sir W. Tyrrell (Parts) 


PARIS, June 28, 1929 
My Lord :? 

I have the honour to inform Your Lordship, with reference to Foreign 
Office despatch No. 1456 of the 26th June, that I discussed the subject with 
the French representatives of the C[omité] M[ilitaire] A[llié de] V[ersailles] 
who agreed with the views exposed therein, with the exception of those on 
‘landing grounds in occupied territory’. The French consider that a sufficient 
number of aerodromes and landing grounds have been accorded to the 
Germans in the Rhine territory. Under the Agreement of 1926 they were 
allowed to have four large aerodromes and twelve landing grounds. Since 
that date the High Commission have granted permission for four more of 
the latter, bringing the total to four large aerodromes and sixteen landing 
grounds. The French, however, consider that, if in the future the needs of 
international aviation necessitate any further augmentation, applications 
for such increases from the German Government could not in the future be 
refused. 

I asked the French representatives whether they would draft an avis on 
the subject and send it to the various ex-Allied representatives to enable the 
latter to obtain either approval or further instructions from their respective 
governments, I asked them to embody in the avis the maximum concessions 
as regards landing grounds in the Rhine territory that they were prepared 
to accept. 

I received a copy of the Avis to-day (see enclosure A.)3 

The German representatives, Herrn Fisch and Wegerdt, came to see me 
this morning and informed me that, as a result of further conversations with 
Monsieur Massigli, they had decided to modify their demands as follows: 


1...4 Withdrawal of the regulations against the granting of subsidies for 
sports flying. 

2 A barony had been granted to Sir W. Tyrrell in the birthday honours of H.M. King 
George V but had not yet been gazetted. 

3 Not printed. This avis, dated June 27, was in accordance with the views of the Air 
Ministry on points (a), (¢), (d) and (e) in the enclosure in No. 202, but set out the French 


views indicated in the first paragraph of the present document in regard to point (0). 
4 Punctuation as in original. 
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No demand for complete withdrawal would be made but they proposed 
to ask for permission to subsidize sports flying to a maximum sun, including 
State and local subsidies, of two million marks. 

The maximum H[orse] P[ower] of subsidized sports aircraft to be limited 
to 100 H.P. 


2...+ Withdrawal of prohibition of police aircraft. 

They would not submit an application for complete withdrawal of pro- 
hibition but ask that police aircraft in Germany may develop at the same 
rate as police aircraft in other countries.5 


The German Delegates added that they did not wish to press for an early 
meeting, in view of the fact that Monsieur Massigli had informed them that 
a considerable time must elapse in order to enable the ex-Allies to study 
the question and in view of the fact that the holiday season was about to 
commence. They, the Germans, however, are desirous of obtaining some 
satisfaction before the next meeting of the International Commission for Air 
Navigation next December. 

The German Delegates will submit their new proposals to Monsieur 
Massigli in writing to-morrow and these new proposals should be in our 
hands in the course of a few days. 

I have, &c., 
R. SMyTH-PicotTr 


Ss According to a memorandum of August 29 by Mr. J. Balfour, a senior member of the 
Central Department of the Foreign Office, Paris despatch No. 1093 of July 29 (not preserved 
in Foreign Office archives) transmitted a note of June 27 from Dr. Forster to M. Massigli 
modifying the German demands as here indicated regarding sports flying and police 
aircraft, and as follows in regard to the Rhineland: 

(1) Survol du territowre occupé. 

Suppression des limitations actuellement existantes pour le survol du territoire occupé et 

l’atterrissage en territoire occupé. 

(2) Aérodromes en territoire occupé. 

Installation de ports aériens et de terrains d’atterrissage en territoire occupés dans les 

limites suivantes: 

2 ports a¢riens au maximum et 6 terrains d’atterrissage au maximum, y compris les 4 

terrains d’atterrissage déja autorisés par la Commission Interalliée.’ 


No. 215 


Note from the Greek Minister to Mr. A. Henderson 
No. 1717/St. 29 [C 4907/1 /18] 
LEGATION DE GRECE, LONDON, July 1, 1929 
Sir, 
By order of my Government, I have the honour to inform you that after 


having taken cognizance of the Report of the Committee of Experts on the 
Settlement of German Reparations, signed in Paris on the 7th of June last, 
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they cannot conceal their painful surprise for the proposals of the Experts in 
fixing the share of Greece in the repartition of the amount and the annuities 
of Reparations between creditor Powers. 

2. As a matter of fact the annuities proposed by the Report of Experts for 
the benefit of Greece do not cover even the sums paid by her with regard to 
her obligations on War Debts towards Great Britain and the United States. 
Moreover the difference between the share of Greece on Reparations and 
her own payments for War Debts may become a greater one once the 
question of War Debts between Greece and France being settled by arbi- 
tration, when Greek payments on War Debts, increased by annuities to be 
paid to France, may exceed her share in Reparations leaving an enormous 
balance on her charge. 

g. From the other hand the Report of the Committee of Experts does not 
seem to have taken into consideration the interallied Agreement of 14th 
January 1925, by article 10 of which claims admitted by the Greco-German 
Mixed Tribunal and the balance of claims settled by the Compensation 
Office should take a preference on other claims in German Reparations. 

4. Under the circumstances, the Greek Government, reserving to them- 
selves the right to present in due time any Note or document for commenting 
and explaining their point of view on the matter, feel their duty to declare 
that it should not be possible for Greece to accept the recommendations of 
the Report of the Committee of Experts, as far as concerns her proposed share 
in the repartition of German Reparations and to surrender her rights derived 
from article 10 of the Financial Agreement of 14th January 1925.! 


I have, &c., 
D. CACLAMANOS 


t On June 20 Mr. Waley of H.M. Treasury had informed Mr. Sargent that on the previous 
day M. Diouritch had called ‘to complain that under the Young Report, Serbia does not 
get cover during the last 22 years for the War Debt payments which she will have to make to 
France, and that during the first 37 years she gets 1 million reichsmarks a year less than she 
would under the existing basis of distribution. He naturally reminded me that, if the existing 
basis is altered to Serbia’s disadvantage, she may desire to assert her rights under the Agree- 
ment of 1920 [cf. No. 144, note 5]’. 


No. 216 


Atde-mémoire for the German Ambassador' 
[© 4794/1 /18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 2, 1929 


On the 26th June the German Ambassador left with the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs an aide-mémoire? stating that the German Government 

1 This aide-mémoire was sent to Dr. Sthamer on July 4. A copy of it and of No. 210 was 
sent to Berlin in Foreign Office covering despatch No. 829 of July 2 (not preserved in Foreign 
Office archives). 

2 The enclosure in No. 203. 
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assumed that the forthcoming conference would have to consider the question 
of the evacuation of the Rhineland and the question of the Saar Territory. 

His Majesty’s Government entirely share the view of the German Govern- 
ment that the evacuation of the Rhineland should be placed on the agenda 
of the conference. The Saar question is, however, in a different category, 
being entirely distinct from the questions of reparations and of the Rhineland, 
the two principal problems with which the conference is called on to deal. 
After consulting the French Government, who, with the German Govern- 
ment, are the parties principally concerned, His Majesty’s Government doubt 
whether it would serve any useful purpose to include the retrocession of the 
Saar on the agenda. 

If the German Government desire to explore this question, an opportunity 
of doing so will doubtless occur during the conference, but in that case it is, 
of course, clearly understood that each Government retains full liberty as 
regards its attitude towards any proposal to alter the arrangements laid down 
in the Treaty of Versailles for determining the future of this territory. 


3 This sentence is cited in M. Vogt, of. cit., vol. i, p. 781, note 4. 
4 See Nos. 207 and 210. 


No. 217 


Memorandum on the suggested early retrocesston of the Saar Territory 
to Germany" 


[C 4932/1 /18]* 
FOREIGN OFFICE, july 3, 1929 


The principal articles of the chapter of the Treaty of Versailles relating to 
the Saar, and of the annex thereto, are reprinted for convenience of reference 
at the end of this memorandum.? Their effect may be summarised as 


follows :— 


(1) The mines in the Saar territory are ceded absolutely to France. 

(2) The ultimate sovereignty over the Saar territory shall be determined 
by a plebiscite in 1935, the territory in the meanwhile being ad- 
ministered by a governing commission appointed by the League of 
Nations. 

(3) In the event of the restoration of the territory to Germany as the result 
of the plebiscite, Germany shall repurchase the mines from France. 


The German Government have now notified His Majesty’s Government 
that they desire the question of the early retrocession of the Saar to Germany 


1 Note in filed copy: “This memorandum has been prepared in consultation with the 


Treasury.’ 
2 The attached extracts from the Treaty of Versailles (not printed) comprised articles 45 


and 4g, and the first subparagraphs of articles 34 and 35 and articles 36-8 of the annex to 
article 50 of the treaty. 
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to be discussed at the forthcoming International Conference on Reparations 
and Rhineland Evacuation. In favour of this demand, it must be said— 


(a) That all impartial observers agree, and the French themselves do not 
deny, that the result of the plebiscite will be overwhelmingly in favour 
of Germany. 

(6) That immediate restoration will not only terminate a prolific cause 
of ill-feeling between France and Germany, but will spare the League 
of Nations and the Powers concerned the labour, expense and 
bitterness which experience has shown to be an almost inevitable 
concomitant of plebiscites. 

(c) That the Experts’ Committee recommend the clearing up of the 
financial questions raised by the war and the Peace Treaty ‘in a broad 
spirit of mutual concession.’ 


The French have, of course, a serious economic interest in maintaining 
their hold over the territory as long as they can. But it is difficult to under- 
stand what political advantage France can gain from insisting on a plebiscite 
which is certain to result in a verdict in favour of Germany. 

The serious formal obstacle on which the French will lay stress is that to 
scrap the plebiscite means a formal alteration of the Treaty of Versailles. 
For, whereas paragraph 38 of the annex permits any variations in the 
conditions of repurchase of the mines by agreement between France and 
Germany (paragraphs 36 and 37), this permission does not extend to the 
clauses providing for the plebiscite (paragraphs 34 and 35). It is, indeed, 
inconceivable that any other party to the treaty would desire to insist on the 
maintenance of these clauses if France and Germany agreed to abrogate 
them; but the formal difficulty is there, and France will make the most of it. 

If this primary obstacle can be circumvented without shipwreck, other 
difficulties will soon loom on the horizon. The Saar mines were handed 
over by Germany ‘as compensation for the destruction of the coal mines in 
the north of France and as part payment towards the total reparation due 
from Germany’ (article 45). This provision involved from the first a certain 
element of injustice. For the Reparations Committee of the Peace Conference 
assessed the amounts of coal to be delivered by Germany to France in com- 
pensation for destruction of French coal mines in complete ignorance of this 
article (which was, in fact, drafted later), and the coal taken by the French 
from the Saar mines was over and above the amount which the Reparations 
Committee had calculated as just compensation. This point is, however, 
of historical rather than of practical interest; and it is probable that the 
Germans will not now return to it. But they may well argue that now that the 
French coal mines are completely restored and their output actually con- 
siderably above the pre-war level, there is no longer any moral justification 


3 Note in filed copy: ‘See ““The Saar Valley” (chapter of “‘A History of the Peace Confer- 
ence”), by J. W. Headlam-Morley. Confidential (12150), May 1923 [not printed].’ Sir 
J. Headlam-Morley had been Historical Adviser to the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
1920-8. 
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for the retention by France of the Saar mines; and, in support of this view, 
they may point to the fact that only a small proportion of the output of the 
Saar field 1s imported into France, the great bulk being utilised in the Saar 
district, or exported to Germany, Switzerland and Italy. 

Further, the German Government will certainly raise difficulties in regard 
to the financial aspects of the transaction. The Experts’ Committee recom- 
mend that the new annuities are to have the same inclusive character 
covcring all charges arising out of the war as the Dawes annuities; it has, 
however, never been decided whether the Dawes annuities would have com- 
prised the payment to be made by Germany for the repurchase of the 
mines, and both under the Dawes plan and under the Young plan the point 
is one which, in default of agreement, would fall to be settled by arbitration. 
The German experts at the recent conference wished to insert words to make 
it clear that the new annuities should include the payment for the repurchase 
of the Saar mines, if made; and the French experts desired to insert words 
to make it clear that such payment should not be included. In the end the 
point was left ambiguous. It is clearly desirable that the point should, if 
possible, be settled at the forthcoming conference, whether repurchase 1s to 
take place immediately or in 1935. On the whole it seems reasonable that 
the payment for the repurchase of the mines should be additional to the 
annuities since the German Government obtain an assct in return for the 
payment, and an asset which should be the means of procuring for them 
additional foreign exchange by the export of the coal. It is understood that 
this interpretation had the support of the British experts at the recent 
conference. Any other solution would probably mean transferring to France 
a further additional share of the German annuities to the prejudice of the 
other creditor Powers. 

As regards the method of payment, it could either take the form of a series 
of annuitics which could be brought within the framework of the experts’ 
plan (in the same way as is suggested for the additional annuities to be paid 
by Germany to Belgium in respect of the marks claim); or, alternatively, could 
be met by a loan raised by the German Government on the security of the 
mines. It must be admitted that such a loan may trench upon the capital 
resources of the foreign markets on which Germany might draw for other 
purposes. But the treaty provides that the Reparation Commission shall be 
bound to take account of the obligation on Germany to make payments for 
the repurchase of the mines, and that, for the purpose of these payments, 
Germany may create a prior charge upon her assets and revenues upon such 
detailed terms as shall be agreed to by the Reparation Commission, so that 
the creditor Powers are committed in principle, at any rate, to the acceptance 
of any reasonable arrangements that may be required to finance the payments. 

As regards the price of repurchase, the treaty (paragraph 36 of the annex) 
provides that the price is to be fixed by three experts, one nominated by 
France, one by Germany and one by the Council of the League. The 
valuation will not be a simple matter; and, possibly, if agreement can be 
reached between France and Germany for the retrocession of the mines, 
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agreement may also be reached on the valuation. Under the treaty, the value 
of the mines as at the date of transfer by Germany to France was to be 
determined by the Reparation Commission and credited to Germany on 
reparation account; actually, however, the Reparation Commission was 
not able to arrive at an agreement on the subject, and the valuation has 
never been settled as the question has ceased to have any practical im- 
portance. When the Reparation Commission was attempting to reach a 
valuation, the French delegation estimated the value of the mines at not 
more than £15 million, the German Government at £50 million, while 
the Belgian and British experts favoured the intermediate figures of 
£19 million and £223 million. When France was considering the question 
from the point of view of the amount to be debited to her in reparation 
account before the agreement of the 11th March, 1922, had been reached, 
she naturally tried to argue for as low a figure as possible, and the Germans 
argued for as high a figure as possible. Now, of course, the position is reversed. 
In the view of the Treasury, a fair value, as at the date of the handing over 
of the Saar mines in 1920, would be in the neighbourhood of £20 million, 
but as the French succeeded in getting them valued effectively at £15 million, 
there is a strong case for adopting the same figure for the payment to be made 
by Germany for their repurchase now. Adjustments would, of course, have 
to be made to take into account improvements in the mines and other 
changes in the situation between 1920 and the present date. 

The interests of His Majesty’s Government in the question may be summed 
up as follows :— 


(1) From the purely financial standpoint, His Majesty’s Government 
have no particular interest in pressing for an early settlement of the 
question, involving as it does a heavy capital payment by Germany 
to France, which may affect the resources otherwise available to 
finance Germany; but 

(2) If the retrocession of the mines, against payment of their value, 1s 
agreed upon between France and Germany, it is in British interests to 
secure that the payment to be made by Germany for the mines should 
be additional to, and not included in, the annuities proposed in the 
plan. Otherwise, the French will certainly claim that a further share 
in the annuities should be allocated to them at the expense of the 
other creditor Powers. 

(3) The question, however, has to be settled on broader grounds than 
those of pure finance, and it is clearly in the British interest to promote 
as early a settlement as can be attained, by agreement between 


4 Note in filed copy: ‘Under the provisions of the Financial Agreement of March 11, 1922 
[between Great Britain, Belgium, France, Italy and Japan regarding distribution of German 
reparation payments, printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 116, pp. 612-21), the 
effective debit charged against France for the purpose of inter-Allied accounts was limited 
to £15 million; under the provisions of the Dawes plan, the original capital debt of Germany 
and the credits against it ceased to have any practical importance.’ 
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France and Germany, of an anomalous régime which creates constant 
friction between the two countries and thereby causes embarrassment 
to the League, whose responsibility is involved. 


It should be borne in mind that a company of British troops is located in 
the Saar as part ofa joint Anglo-French-Belgian Railway Defence Force, and 
that the question of their withdrawal will arise, if the British Army of 
Occupation in the Rhineland is withdrawn. 


No. 218 


Sir W. Tyrrell (Paris) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received Fuly 4) 
No. 961 (C 4973/1/18]* 


PARIS, July 3, 1929 

His Majesty’s representative at Paris presents his compliments to the 

Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and has the honour to transmit to him 

copy of an aide-mémoire from the French Government respecting the Saar 
territory. 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 218 


Aide-mémoire 

Son Excellence l’Ambassadeur d’Angleterre a bien voulu remettre le 28 
juin a M. Briand un atde-mémoire résumant une conversation que le Principal 
Secrétaire d’Etat de Sa Majesté aux Affaires étrangéres a eue le 26 juin avec 
l’ Ambassadeur d’Allemagne a Londres.! 

Il résulte de ce document que Mr. Henderson a marqué a M. Sthamer que 
la future conférence aurait a examiner, outre la question des réparations 
allemandes proprement dite, la question de l’évacuation de la Rhénanie et 
celle de la création de la Commission de Constatation et de Conciliation 
visée dans la décision de Genéve du 16 septembre dernier. 

Par contre, alors que M. Sthamer indiquait que la question de la Sarre 
devait étre comprise dans le programme de la conférence, Mr. Henderson a 
marqué qu’il n’était pas 4 sa connaissance qu’elle eit été soulevée en liaison 
avec le rapport des experts. L’Ambassadeur d’Allemagne a alors répondu 
que la question avait été mentionnée a Geneve, et que, en plus d’une occasion, 
le Gouvernement allemand avait indiqué qu’clle devrait étre examinée avec 
l’ensemble du probléme de l’évacuation. 

M. Briand a été heureux de constater que les vues du Gouvernement britan- 
nique sur le programme de la future conférence coincidaient avec celles du 
Gouvernement frangais telles qu’elles sont exposées dans la lettre adressée 
le 28 juin a son Excellence Lord Tyrrell;2 ce programme résulte, d’ailleurs, 
des termes mémes de la décision de Genéve. Quant a la suggestion allemande 
tendant a4 l’inclusion dans l’ordre du jour de la question de la Sarre, le 


I See No. 210. 2 The enclosure in No. 211. 
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Gouvernement de la République doit marquer de la manieére la plus nette 
qu’elle ne saurait étre accueillie. Il est possible que, dans des entretiens a 
Genéve ou ailleurs, des représentants de |’Allemagne aient indiqué leur 
désir de voir poser aussi la question de la Sarre, mais en aucune circonstance 
ce désir n’a été ratifié par les représentants des autres pays. A Genéve, un 
protocole a été rédigé en commun; la question de la Sarre n’y a pas été 
incluse et le Gouvernement de la République désire qu’aucune question 
étrangére a ce protocole ne soit introduite dans l’ordre du jour. 

D’ailleurs, si le traité3 a prévu le retrait par anticipation de Rhénanie des 
troupes d’occupation “des forces alliées et associées’ et si, par conséquent, les 
diverses Puissances intéressées a l’occupation sont fondées a examiner en 
commun le probléme, les dispositions du traité relatives a la Sarre ne contien- 
nent aucune clause analogue; sous réserve du rdle assigné au Conseil de la 
Société des Nations dans le réglement de la question, elles ont seulement 
prévu une négociation franco-allemande concernant le rachat des mines. 

Il est de la plus haute importance de ne laisser a cet égard aucun doute au 
Gouvernement allemand avant méme la réunion de la conférence. Le 
Gouvernement de la République a confiance que le Gouvernement de Sa 
Majesté trouvera une occasion favorable pour préciser a cet égard au 
Gouvernement du Reich les remarques que le Principal Secrétaire de Sa 
Majesté aux Affaires étrangéres a si heureusement faites a M. Sthamer.‘ 

3 The Treaty of Versailles. 


4 In Foreign Office despatch No. 1561 of July g in reply to the present despatch Sir W. 
Tyrrell was instructed to communicate to M. Briand a copy of No. 216. 


No. 219 
Letter from Sir W. Tyrrell (Paris) to Sir R. Lindsay 
[C 4990/45/18] 
Private and Confidential PARIS, Fuly 3, 1929 


My dear Ronald, 

Massigli asked Wigram to come and see him this morning and spoke to 
him about the question of the various details which were required to be 
settled before the evacuation of the Rhineland. You will remember that 
these questions are dealt with in Coblenz despatch! No. 45 (C 9470/969/18) 
of January 4th, and Forcign Office despatches to Paris Nos. 663 (C 1866/45 / 
18), 766 (C 2107/45/18) and 1412 (C 3681/45/18) of March 14th, 26th, and 
June 1gth.2 Massigli’s point was that despite the relevant passages in the 
Young report (see particularly part 8—Annuities, and part 9—Liquidation 
of the past): ‘This plan should be accepted by the creditor Powers as a final 
discharge of all the liabilities of Germany’; and: “The experts of the creditor 

t These two words should have read ‘Foreign Office despatch to Paris’. 

2 These covering despatches are not preserved in Foreign Office archives. The enclosed 
correspondence, not printed, related in particular to the length of time needed by the British 


army to evacuate, and to the proposed report by the Rhineland High Commission respect- 
ing the financial and administrative questions incidental to evacuation. 
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countries are aware that past transactions have given or may give rise to 
claims by Germany, some of which are still unsettled. They consider that the 
creditor Governments are fully entitled to expect that Germany should waive 
them in consideration of the consolidation of the creditors’ claims at a reduced 
figure’, it will be necessary at some time to go into these questions in detail, 
and this will take a certain time. In these circumstances Massigli asked if 
it would not be well for him, Wigram, and possibly a representative of the 
Belgian Embassy, aided if necessary later on by someone from Coblenz and 
possibly also from the Reparations Commission, to go into these questions 
and see what they are. This discussion need not commit any Government, 
but it would probably help to facilitate things when the Conference meets in 
August. Massigli said that he was much afraid that unless something like 
this was done at once, time would be wasted when the Conference met. All 
that was required was a preliminary exploration of the ground. 

2. I do not know what view you will take of this proposal and Wigram told 
Massigli that it was one on which he was unable to express an opinion without 
instructions. I would be glad of your views with the least possible delay. 
As Massigli is extremely helpful at the moment, and of the Heads of Depart- 
ments at the Ministry for Foreign Affairs is probably the person with whom 
it is easiest to work, I think that there is from this point of view something to 
be said for using his suggestion. 

3. Wigram took the opportunity of this conversation to ask Massigli what 
was the truth of the stories which are going round Paris that the French 
Government have decided not to evacuate until there is a ‘mobilisation’ of 
some portion of the German credit. He said that he could not believe these 
reports which seem to put evacuation off indefinitely. Massigli said that any 
information which he gave on this question must be treated with the utmost 
confidence and that he must on no account be quoted. Subject to this under- 
taking being observed, he could however say that the French Government 
were ready to agree to evacuation of the second (Coblenz) zone immediately 
the first meeting of the heads of Governments took place in August. There 
would be no difficulty about that whatever. As regards the third (Mainz) 
zone, it was true that proposals were being made not to evacuate this until 
there was some kind of ‘mobilisation’. All the French Government had in 
mind, however, on this head was a very minimum mobilisation, something 
to save their faces vis-a-vis their public opinion. Thus if only a few ‘titres’— 
Massigli said a very, very few, something quite insignificant representing a 
small section of the debt only—could be got on to the market in the autumn, 
the French Government would be ready to go out of the third zone also at 
once, i.e. in the autumn. Massigli was quite definite on this point, and said 
that the point could be decided in principle at the August meeting. All the 
French wanted was to be able to say to their public opinion: some of the 
~ German bonds are now held in the ordinary market, and if Germany does 
not play straight she will expose herself to public default and bankruptcy. 

4. To sum up, Massigli said that the Heads of Government at their first 
meeting in August would have to approve the Young plan, to order the 
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evacuation of the Coblenz zone and to establish the conciliation committee 
(or if there was difficulty over this to pass the question to experts). In reply 
to a question he said that he supposed they would also have to decide the 
principle on which Mainz would be evacuated. The technical committees 
under the Young plan would then get to work, as well as, if necessary, 
experts to establish the conciliation committee. The Heads of Governments 
would approve the work of these committees in October and, he supposed, 
decide the evacuation of Mainz. 

5. Massigli seemed to expect the Conference to take place in London. 

6. We should respect Massigli’s confidence. He gives us these details for 
our guidance and information not for its use. 

Yrs. ever, 


W. T. 


No. 220 


Memorandum by Mr. Sargent 
[C' 5037/1 /18] | 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 4, 1929 


Note on the Forthcoming Conference 


The question has been raised as to how far it will be possible for the 
political negotiations to be carried on concurrently with the financial 
negotiations. It is to be assumed that these latter will turn not merely on the 
implementing of the Young scheme and the settlement of the points which 
it leaves to the Governments to deal with, but also on the modification of the 
scheme itself in respect of the redistribution of the German annuities and the 
matter of Delivcriesin Kind. These financial negotiations are likely, therefore, 
to be lengthy and possibly heated. 

If His Majesty’s Government proposed, either in their invitation or at the 
opening Plenary Meeting of the Conference, that the financial questions must 
be settled first, various consequences are to be foreseen :— 

1. The Germans might refuse to agree to any such postponement of the 
political issues on the ground that their attitude on the financial problem 1s 
dependent on the political settlement (i.e. evacuation). In support of this 
contention they can appeal to the spirit if not to the letter of the Geneva 
Communiqué of last September (annexed).! If they took this line 1t would be 
difficult and invidious for His Majesty’s Government to oppose them. 

2. His Majesty’s Government would weaken their own position and 
antagonise the Germans by giving the impression that they recognise that 
Rhineland evacuation is only to be accorded to the Germans as a result of 
a Reparation Settlement which will satisfy the creditor Powers. The late 
Government always maintained that although the Reparation and evacuation 


™ Attached to the present note was a copy of the document printed as No. 161 in Volume 
V. The text of the communiqué is cited in No. 224 below. 
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questions were, from the strictly legal point of view, connected, His 
Mayjesty’s Government reserved the right, if need be, to press for evacuation 
Irrespective of a Reparation Settlement. 

3. The French and Italians would doubtless welcome the postponement 
of the political negotiations, where they are in a weak position and His 
Majesty’s Government in a strong one, and would be only too glad to keep 
completely distinct the financial discussions where they are in a strong and 
His Majesty’s Government in a weak position. 

On the other hand, if His Majesty’s Government propose straight away 
that the financial and political discussions shall be carried on concurrently, 
the following consequences may be expected :— 

(1) We may hope that the area for mutual concessions will be consequently 
enlarged to the benefit of a final agreement. Thus it may be possible and 
highly convenient for concessions made in the political negotiations to be 
counter-balanced by counter-concessions in the financial negotiations and 
vice versa. 

(2) The problem of Rhineland evacuation involves various intricate 
financial questions which ought to be formulated as soon as possible by the 
political negotiators so as to enable the financial negotiators to solve them as 
part and parcel of the general question of reparations. If they have to be 
dealt with by the financial negotiators at a later stage, after the political 
negotiations have been completed, confusion is bound to result. 

(3) The Germans and the French have both special claims in the political 
sphere which they will wish to ventilate at the earliest possible date. This is 
particularly true of the Germans, who will want to raise the Saar question 
(which incidentally cannot be discussed without bringing in the financial 
issue). The French claim is, of course, the creation of a Commission of 
Ascertainment in the Rhineland, and they are entitled by the Geneva 
Communiqué to insist on this figuring on the agenda. 

In both cases it would be good tactics to allow both the Germans and the 
French to ‘blow off steam’ as soon as possible in the proceedings. Both claims, 
moreover, may be found to afford the financial negotiators useful oppor- 
tunities for bargaining, if they are under discussion at the same time as the 
financial problems. 

For the above reasons it is suggested that the Conference should, after a 
Plenary Meeting, divide itself into two committees, one financial and the 
other political. 

The Financial Committee composed of finance ministers would deal with 
the Experts’ Report and might appoint sub-committees to deal with specific 
points, e.g. the organisation of the International Bank, disposal of the surplus 
receipts under the Dawes Plan, distribution of the annuities, and so forth. 
If an ad hoc committee were set up to deal with the last-named question it 
would be natural that only the creditor Powers should be represented on it. 

The Political Committee would deal 

(1) with the evacuation of the Rhineland, 1.e. date of evacuation; payment 
of Armies of Occupation after September 1st; liquidation of claims arising 
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out of the occupation; destruction of Rhineland railways of a purely strategic 
nature, etc. and 

(2) with questions arising out of the evacuation, e.g. the Commission of 
Ascertainment and the Saar, if the Germans insist on discussing it. The issues 
with which this Committee will have to deal are sufficiently contentious to 
ensure that it will be kept well occupied while the Financial Committee is 
considering the issues raised by the Experts’ Report itself. 

The first Plenary Meeting will require careful handling as objections may 
be raised at first to the proposed procedure :— 

(1) The French will want a declaration of acceptance of the Report 
before they agree to discuss evacuation. 

(2) The Germans will want some decision of principle about evacuation 
before they will accept the Report. 

(3) The minor Powers will probably want to get their objections to the 
Report off their chests at the first opportunity. 

(1) and (2) should be successfully disposed of by a clear understanding 
that the work of the two committees is mutually interdependent, and that 
nothing which they settle is in any way binding until ultimately endorsed by 
the Plenary Conference, and (3) can be met by a promise that the case of the 
minor Powers will be heard in the Financial Committee. 

The procedure outlined above appears to be the one which ensures the 
most rapid progress in the various tasks which the Conference has before it 
and the minimum amount of waste of time. 

O. G. SARGENT 


No. 221 


Mr. A. Henderson to Sir W. Tyrrell (Paris) 
No. 150 Telegraphic: by bag (C 4795/1 /18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 5, 1929 


Your despatch No. 935:! proposed reparations conference. 
His Majesty’s Government have considered M. Briand’s note and desire 
that you should at once convey to him their views to the following effect :-— 


Date. 

His Majesty’s Government regret that the French government do not 
suggest a somewhat earlier date for the conference than the ‘first fortnight in 
August’; if, however, it is impossible for the French government, for parlia- 
mentary reasons, to accept the last week in July, His Majesty’s Government 
concur in the French proposal on the understanding that the Conference 
shall meet in the first week in August. 

Composttion. 

His Majesty’s Government note that the French government propose to 
confine the first stage of the conference to the six Powers participating in 

1 No. ail. 
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the Geneva decision of last September. In the opinion of His Majesty’s 
Government it would be most undesirable to exclude the four minor Powers 
—Yugoslavia, Portugal, Greece and Roumania—who were represented by 
their Ministers in London at the conference of August 1924. The fact that 
some of these Powers are known to be not altogether satisfied with the Experts’ 
Report would appear to constitute an argument for rather than against their 
admission from the outset; for any grievances which they may imagine them- 
selves to have will be aggravated by exclusion and by the impression that the 
major Powers desire to present them with a fait accompli without their case 
having been heard. 

His Majesty’s Government further note that the French government make 
no suggestion to invite the participation of the government of the United 
States of America. In the opinion of His Majesty’s Government the con- 
tinued interest of the United States government, which would be expressed 
by the presence of an American delegate or observer, is of the utmost im- 
portance to all the Powers concerned. At the conference of 1924, the United 
States government were invited to participate in the proceedings ‘in whatever 
way seemed to them best’ and were in fact, represented by their Ambassador 
in London. If the United States government are willing that this precedent 
should be followed, it is obvious that General Dawes,? in virtue of his peculiar 
knowledge of the issues at stake, would be an especially valuable member 
of the conference, whether as ‘delegate’ or ‘observer’ .3 

His Majesty’s Government must further point out that it will be necessary 
to include representatives of the British Dominions on an equal footing since 
they were signatories of the Treaty of Versailles and have an interest in 
reparation at least equal to that of several of the minor Powers. 


Scope of the Conference. 

His Majesty’s Government are in general agreement with the French 
government as to the subjects to be discussed on the understanding that the 
proposals of the French are to be taken as a general indication and not as a 
precise definition. 


Place. 

His Majesty’s Government regret that the French government feel some 
reluctance to accept London as the place of meeting of the conference, but 
urge this proposal once more on their friendly and sympathetic consideration 
for the following reasons: 

(1) the reasons of ‘haute convenance politique’ to which M. Briand refers 
might if importance were attached to them, have equally debarred the 
Committee of Experts from meeting in Paris. His Majesty’s Government 
without difficulty accepted Paris as the meeting-place on that occasion, and 


2 General Dawes had recently been appointed American Ambassador in London. 

3 Sir E. Howard stated in particular in Washington telegram No. 307 of July 6 that 
President Hoover was reported to be ‘unwilling to accept an invitation to send an American 
observer to the approaching Reparations Conference because acceptance of such an invita- 
tion if tendered would tend to link the United States government with the reparations 
question which the President is determined to avoid.’ 
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consider themselves entitled to expect the French government, on their part, 
to raise no objections to the forthcoming conference meeting in London. 

(Should M. Briand employ the argument, which I have noticed in the 
press, that France as the largest creditor of Germany has particular claims to 
decide the meeting-place of the conference, it may be observed that, if the 
whole of the financial transactions and obligations with which the Report 
directly or indirectly deals are taken into account, the interest of His Majesty’s 
Government in the Report 1s certainly not less than that of the French 
government.) 

(2) The French government have not proposed Paris as the meeting- 
place of the conference, and the French delegates will, therefore, in any case 
have to absent themselves from their capital. The distance from Paris to 
London is, in point of time, half the distance from Paris to Lucerne or 
Lausanne. The British proposal does not involve any additional inconveni- 
ence to the French delegates. 

(3) The difficulties in the way of the absence from this country of the 
principal members of His Majesty’s Government apply equally strongly to 
the month of August as to the month of July. In view of the above considera- 
tions, which Your Excellency will at once urge on M. Briand in friendly but 
emphatic terms, His Majesty’s Government have no doubt that the French 
government will accede to their wishes on this occasion, and agree to London 
as the meeting-place of the conference, the more so as this is agreeable to the 
other principal Powers concerned. 


No. 222 


Sir W. Tyrrell (Paris) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received July 8, 12.30 p.m.) 
No. 87 Telegraphic: by post [(C 5118/1/18] 
PARIS, July 6, 1929 

In accordance with your instructions I saw M. Briand this afternoon and 
handed him note embodying substance of your telegram No. 150! of July 5th 
respecting forthcoming reparations conference. 

He promised to consult his colleagues without delay. From the few pre- 
liminary comments which he made I infer that there will be no difficulty in 
arriving at a substantial agreement. 

As regards participation of United States government he . . .2 in our sense 
and rather blamed himself for not having already made the suggestion. 

He promised his personal support to our reiterated proposal in favour of 
London as a meeting place but I rather gather from a subsequent conversa- 
tion which I had with M. Berthelot that whereas at the beginning of the week 
there was a fair prospect of overcoming hesitation of French government on 
this point the chances have now been considerably diminished owing to 


1 No. 221. 2 The text is here uncertain. 
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hardening of public opinion against making this concession and increasing 
weakness of Cabinet whose life is threatened by radical left. Attitude of the 
latter obliges ministry to rely on support of the right and centre parties. 
M. Poincaré alone can carry the former with him. Owing to his well-known 
timidity it is doubtful whether he will risk the loss of its support in order to 
meet wishes about London. 


No. 223 


Mr. A. Henderson to Mr. Nicolson (Berlin) 
No. 80 [C 5131/1/18] 

Sir FOREIGN OFFICE, July 8, 1929 
3 
The German Ambassador called upon me this afternoon to communicate 

the attached aide-mémoire as regards the arrangements for the forthcoming 

conference. 

He expressed himself as anxious that steps should be taken to get the 
various organising committees, according to Annex 5 of the Young plan, to 
work forthwith without awaiting the meeting of the conference. I promised 
to look into this question and to furnish him in due course with our view. 

Herr Sthamer expressed his appreciation of my exposition of the attitude 
of His Majesty’s Government in regard to the question of the evacuation,! 
which he assured me had given great pleasure to his Government. 


Iam, &c., 
A. HENDERSON 


ENCLosuRE IN No. 223% 
Aide-mémotre 


It does not seem opportune to divide the conference into two parts, 1.e., a 
preliminary conference of all the Governments represented on the Experts’ 
Committee to start at the beginning of August, and a final conference of all 
Governments concerned with the reparations question to be convened in 
autumn. To divide the conference in this way would only delay considerably 
the agreements to be reached and their putting in force and would besides 
lead to many other difficulties in home and foreign politics; nor does it appear 
necessary to do so, as all the problems to be solved can well be settled con- 
secutively at a conference starting at the beginning of August. 

2. It is true that there are different ranges of Governments concerned in 
the various problems of the conference. Those Governments which have to 
take part in the negotiations as to the putting in force of the Young Report 
will not have to be asked to the discussions on the settlement of the political 
questions; only those Governments which were represented on the Experts’ 
Committee will have to deal with these questions. 


I The reference was presumably to No. 216. 
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g. It would therefore appear necessary to convene actually two ‘special’ 
conferences at the same place and at the same time, which could be formally 
opened and later on formally closed by a general meeting and under the 
identical chairmanship, but which would have to start working separately 
from the beginning. This need not lead to any practical difficulties as those 
Governments taking part in both conferences will have sufficient delegates 
and experts at their disposal. Each ‘special’ conference would have to form 
the commissions necessary to examine the technical problems. The com- 
missions of the conference dealing with the putting in force of the Young plan 
would have to be constituted on the same lines as were the commissions of the 
Dawes Conference. Even if, as may be expected, the work of the commissions 
dealing with the Young plan should last longer than the work of the other 
conference this need not lead to any inconvenience as all the Governments 
concerned with the latter conference are also represented on the first. 
Obviously the range of the Governments taking part in the two ‘special’ 
conferences should be definitely settled before convening the general con- 
ference. 

4. It would be advisable that the Government of the United States of 
America should take part in the conference in a similar way as in summer 
1924. 

5. Independently and before the meeting of the conference the various 
organising committees, according to Annex 5 of the Young plan, should meet 
immediately in order to finish their task if by any means possible before the 
conference starts its work; if necessary, however, these organising committecs 
could also finish their work—as it was done in 1924—during the course of the 
conference. 


No. 224 


Memorandum by Mr. Sargent 
[C 5459/1 /18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, July 9, 1929 

If and when the French Government agree to the Reparation Conference 

being held in London, it is important that we should have our plans already 

cut and dried so that no further time should be wasted in our issuing the 

necessary invitations. I venture, therefore, to submit certain suggestions with 
regard to the form that our invitation should take. 


Acceptance or non-acceptance of the Experts’ Report 


In the first place, it is essential that His Majesty’s Government should 
decide definitely whether they are prepared to accept the Young Report (as 
Germany and France have done) or whether they intend that the primary 
object of the Conference is to introduce amendments into that Report. 
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The political advantages of the former course, i.e. definite acceptance and 
the corresponding dangers of a policy of amendment may be summarised as 
follows :— 


Reports show that all the major creditor Powers are likely to accept the 
Report and the only minor creditor Powers who raise objections are Greece, 
Roumania, Portugal and perhaps Yugoslavia, since their share in the 
annuities falls short of the debt payments. Germany and the United States 
might be held to be doubtful but the German Government—the universal 
debtor—has publicly stated that she accepts the Report. It secures her those 
advantages ...! 

If; now, His Majesty’s Government, as has been suggested, demand from 
Italy a reduction of her annuity by £23 million a year and require her to give 
up receiving her reparations in kind in the form of German coal, and if also 
His Majesty’s Government object to France receiving the major portion of 
the unconditional annuities, and if they also criticise the favourable terms 
offered to Belgium, there is clearly a serious danger that Italy, France and 
Belgium will form a consolidated Latin ‘bloc’ to resist British claims. They 
have already formed such a ‘bloc’ during the discussions of the Experts in 
Paris and it was largely the existence of this ‘bloc’ which compelled the 
British Experts to accept the terms which now figure in the Young Report. 
The idea has been mooted of playing off Italy against France by eventually 
ceding France’s rights in the matter of her unconditional annuities in return 
for her supporting us against Italy. This appears to be a very hazardous 
form of tactics: it might, in practice, have the precisely opposite effect from 
that desired by consolidating the Latin ‘bloc’ still more strongly. 

It is very doubtful how far the French Government, still less the Italian 
and German Governments, realise that His Majesty’s Government have even 
been considering the question of amending the Young Report. If His 
Majesty’s Government decide on this policy it is not unlikely that these other 
Governments, when they realise it, will at once offer the utmost resistance 
either before the Conference meets or at its first meeting. Would His Majesty’s 
Government be prepared in such a case to stand their ground to the extent of 
wrecking a settlement both as regards reparations and evacuation, or would 
they, after having formulated their claims, be satisfied with some minor 
alteration which would bring His Majesty’s Government no tangible 
pecuniary benefit, or, still worse, would they be prepared to face the loss of 
prestige involved by a complete withdrawal from the position which they had 
taken up? 

In practice it would be practically impossible for His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to maintain their attitude to the point of wrecking the Conference, for 
what would be the repercussions produced by such a frustration of the hopes 
and plans of the last six months? Leaving aside the purely financial effects 


1 The remainder of this paragraph and the four following paragraphs were identical with 
the concluding part of the seventh paragraph and the eighth to eleventh paragraphs (ending 
‘with regard to their own claims’) of No. 182 and are not reprinted. 
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of such a return to the status quo which the Treasury are alone competent to 
estimate, the effect of the political repercussions can be summarised as 
follows:— . . .? 


Agenda 


If, in view of the considerations advanced above, it is decided definitely to 
accept the Report, the task of drafting the invitations will be comparatively 
easy. His Majesty’s Government would in that case state in their invitations 
the fact that they accepted the Report and would follow more or less the 
phraseology used by the French and German Governments in the com- 
muniqués which they have issued on the subject. The French communiqué 
states that the Ministerial Council unanimously decided on June 18th ‘to 
approve the Experts’ proposals respecting the reparations settlement and to 
work for the ratification of these proposals in agreement with the intcrested 
governments’, The German communiqué is worded as follows :— 


‘The Government of the Reich are ready to accept the plan signed by 
the Experts in Paris on June 7th for a settlement of the reparations problem 
as a basis for a conference between the Governments; this acceptance is 
integrally connected with a general liquidation of outstanding questions 
arising from the World War.’ 


If, however, His Majesty’s Government decide to demand that the Young 
Report should be amended before they accept it, the invitations will have to 
be worded with considerably more caution so as to give His Majesty’s 
Government the latitude they desire. 

In the first place the invitations ought to state that the object of the 
Conference is to carry out the resolution of the Governments set forth in the 
Geneva communiqué of last September. This communiqué runs as follows :— 


‘At the conclusion of the third conversation which has taken place 
to-day, the representatives of Germany, Belgium, France, Great Britain, 
Italy and Japan are able to record with satisfaction the friendly conditions 
under which an exchange of views has taken place regarding the important 
questions under consideration. 

‘An agreement has been reached between them on the following 
points :— 

‘1, The opening of official negotiations relating to the request put 
forward by the German Chancellor in regard to the early evacuation of 
the Rhineland. 

‘2. The necessity for a complete and definite settlement of the repara- 
tions problem and on the constitution for this purpose of a committee of 
financial experts to be nominated by the six Governments. 

‘3. The acceptance of the principle of the constitution of a Commission 
of Verification and Conciliation. The composition, operation, object and 
2 The following paragraphs numbered (1) to (5) and the ensuing paragraph were 


identical, apart from the addition of ‘Yugoslavia, Portugal’ after ‘Greece’ in paragraph (5), 
to the last six paragraphs of No. 182 and are not reprinted. 
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duration of the said commission will form the subject of negotiations 
between the Governments concerned.’ 


The invitation will then have to state that in order to effect a complete and 
definite settlement of the reparation problem as laid down in the Geneva 
communiqué, the Conference will have before it the Report of the financial 
experts. If His Majesty’s Government can then go on to say that they 
accept this Report and trust that the other Governments do likewise, all will 
be plain sailing and the Governments will only need to be invited to imple- 
ment the scheme set forth in the Experts’ Report. If however His Majesty’s 
Government wish to discuss an amendment of the scheme embodied in the 
Report a special formula would have to be found. We might state, for 
instance, 

(a) that the Experts’ Report should serve as a basis for discussion at the 

Conference; 
(b) that the Experts’ Report should serve as a basis for the Conference, or 
(c) that the Conference will co-ordinate the views of the various Govern- 
ments with regard to the Experts’ Report with the object (to quote 
again the Geneva communiqué) of reaching a complete and definite 
settlement of the reparation problem. 


I would be inclined to adopt formula (c) as being the least open to mis- 
construction and at the same time the least likely to arouse premature 
suspicions among the other Governments as to the British attitude. Formula 
(a) would, I think, at once arouse such suspicions and formula (4), which is 
the wording used in the German communiqué announcing their acceptance 
of the Report, would be misleading since the Germans obviously in using 
this expression have no intention of trying to amend the Report. 

Lastly, there remain the questions of retrocession of the Saar and that of 
non-German reparations. As regards the former the French have definitely 
refused to have it placed on the Agenda and we have so told the German 
Government who have been pressing for it. At the same time we have inti- 
mated to the German Government that quite possibly an opportunity will 
be found in the course of the Conference to explore the question. It seems 
likely that the French will acquiesce in, and the Germans be satisfied with 
such a compromise, by which the question would be approached only 
tentatively and informally. 

As regards non-German reparations, there is a great deal to be said from 
the technical and financial point of view in trying to clear up the tangle 
presented by Austro-Hungarian and Bulgarian reparations, repayment of 
reparation bonds by the Succession States, valuation of properties etc. etc. 
This is entirely a matter for the Treasury to advise on but a decision one way 
or the other ought to be taken soon so as to enable us to know whether this 
additional question should be included in our invitation. 


Procedure 
We now come to the question of procedure. An arrangement on this 
matter was agreed to last week by the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
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and the Chancellor of the Exchequer. This arrangement ought to be notified 
to the Governments as part of our invitation. The arrangement is under- 
stood to be to the effect that the Conference will, in the first instance, hold a 
plenary meeting under the Presidency of the Prime Minister and will then 
resolve itself into two commissions, one political, presided over by the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and the other financial, presided over 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. These two commissions will sit con- 
currently and independently. 

The Financial Commission would deal with the Experts’ Report and might 
appoint sub-committees to deal with specific points, e.g. the organisation of 
the International Bank, disposal of the surplus receipts under the Dawes 
Plan, distribution of the annuities, and so forth. If an ad hoc committee were 
set up to deal with the last-named question it would be natural that only 
the creditor Powers should be represented on it. 

The Political Commission would deal 

(1) with the evacuation of the Rhineland, 1.e. date of evacuation; payment 
of Armies of Occupation after September 1st; liquidation of claims arising 
out of the occupation; destruction of Rhineland railways of a purely strategic 
nature, etc. and 

(2) with questions arising out of the evacuation, e.g. the Commission of 
Ascertainment (and the Saar, if the Germans are allowed to discuss it). 

It must be made clear that the decisions reached by these two commissions 
will be conditional on a comprehensive settlement being reached with regard 
to both the political and the financial problems. Otherwise the French will 
want a declaration of acceptance of the Report before they agree to discuss 
evacuation and the Germans some decision of principle about evacuation 
before they accept the Report. Lastly, after an adjournment a further 
plenary meeting of the Conference will be held, again under the Presidency 
of the Prime Minister, in order to sign the necessary instruments recording 
both the political and the financial settlements. 


Composition of the Conference 

The Governments to whom invitations should be addressed are the 
British self-governing Dominions, Germany, France, Italy, Belgium, Japan, 
Yugoslavia, Greece, Roumania and Portugal. At the Conference of 1924 
the four lesser creditor Powers were invited to have themselves represented 
by their Ministers in London. There seems no particular reason for making 
any such restricted stipulations on the present occasion: as in the case of the 
major creditor Powers the invitations had better leave each Government 
complete discretion as to how it is represented. 

As regards the United States an entirely separate form of invitation will 
have to be devised. This question is being dealt with in a separate paper.3 


O. G. SARGENT* 


3 The reference was probably to a memorandum of June 27 by Mr. Carr on the invitations 
to be issued to the conference. 

4 This memorandum was seen by the Prime Minister and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Philip Snowden. 
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No. 225 


Sir W. Tyrrell (Paris) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received Fuly 10) 
No. 986 [C 5148/1 /18]* 


PARIS, july 9, 1929 

His Majesty’s representative at Paris presents his compliments to the 

Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and has the honour to transmit to him, 

for such observations as he may desire to offer, a note from M. Briand on the 
forthcoming conference on reparations. 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 225 
Note from M, Briand to Sir W. Tyrrell (Paris) 


MINISTERE DES AFFAIRES ETRANGERES, PARIS, le 9 juillet 1929 


M. Il’Ambassadeur, 

Par sa lettre en date du 6 juillet,' votre Excellence a bien voulu me faire 
connaitre l’opinion de son Gouvernement sur les considérations développées 
par ma lettre? du 28 juin touchant la date, la composition, le programme et 
le lieu de reunion de la prochaine conférence. 

L’examen attentif auquel le Gouvernement frangais a procédé, des vues 
que vous aviez bien voulu lui exposer, l’a conduit a adhérer 4 un certain 
nombre d’entre elles et 4 formuler sur d’autres points les observations que j’ai 
lhonneur de vous communiquer ci-aprés et que je vous serais obligé de bien 
vouloir porter d’urgence a la connaissance de votre Gouvernement: 


1. Date. 


Le Gouvernement frangais est heureux que le Gouvernement britannique 
ait compris l’importance des raisons qui l’empéchent de participer 4 une 
conférence qui aurait lieu avant la cloture de la session parlementaire; il 
accepte de son cété bien volontiers que la conférence se réunisse dés le début 
d’aoit. La date du lundi 5 lui paraitrait, a cet égard, convenable et il lui 
serait agréable de s’associer au Gouvernement britannique pour la proposer 
aux Gouvernements des autres Puissances. 


2. Composition. 


La conférence internationale qui est actuellement envisagée a pour point 
de départ et pour base essentielle la décision prise 4 Genéve le 16 septembre 
dernier. Cette décision, qui engage expressément la Grande-Bretagne, 
comme les cing autres Etats participants, paraissait au Gouvernement de la 
République devoir impliquer une réunion préliminaire des six Puissances, 
représentées au Comité des Experts, en vue d’examiner et d’approuver le 
plan élaboré par ceux-ci, d’organiser les comités prévus par le plan Young et 


1 Cf. No. 222. 2 Enclosure in No. art. 
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de préparer le réglement des questions qui ont été laiss¢es a l’étude et a la 
décision des Gouvernements. 

Enfin, cette réunion devait avoir pour objet de dcbattre les questions 
politiques énoncées dans la décision précitée de Genéve. 

Le Gouvernement frangais n’a jamais considéré qu’un plan de réparations 
pit étre définitivement adopté en dehors de la participation de tous les Etats 
intéressés. Il jugeait également indispensable que ceux-ci fussent appelés a 
examiner librement le travail des experts avant d’y donner leur sanction. 
Ce n’est que pour des raisons d’ordre pratique qu’il avait estimé que 
lampleur des discussions, la multiplicité des questions a régler, la complexité 
des problémes dont |’étude doit étre confi¢ée 4 des commissions, ne permet- 
traient pas de penser qu’ils puissent étre étudiés et réglés au cours d’une seule 
session limitée par l’ouverture des travaux du Conseil de la Société des 
Nations. En tout état de cause, nous continuons a penser que les résultats des 
négociations de la conférence du mois d’aodt et des travaux des experts 
devront étre entérinés dans une seconde session qui sera appelée a donner la 
sanction supréme a l’ensemble des décisions assurant la solution définitive du 
probléme des réparations. 

Si la procédure qu’avait envisagée le Gouvernement frangais est modifiée, 
il sera d’ailleurs heureux, en ce qui le concerne, que les représentants de 
toutes les Puissances intéressées dans le réglement complet et définitif du 
probléme des réparations soient appelés dés le début a faire valoir leurs vues 
et défendre leurs intéréts. 

En ce cas, ce n’est pas seulement aux Puissances qu’énumere la note de 
votre Excellence, y compris les Dominions (sur la nécessité de la présence 
desquels le Gouvernement britannique, mieux que quiconque, est 4 méme 
de se prononcer), que devraient étre adressées des invitations et 11 serait 
nécessaire de convoquer aussi les autres Puissances directement intéressées, 
comme la Pologne (mentionnée au tableau de répartition des experts) et la 
Tchécoslovaquie (intéressée aux réparations comme au titre des dettes de 
libération et des biens cédés). Il est, en outre, 4 prévoir que d’autres Etats 
qui ont dans la question un intérét indirect demanderont a tout le moins a 
étre entendus. 

En ce qui concerne l’intervention d’un représentant américain, si ma lettre 
du 28 juin n’en faisait pas mention, c’est que le Gouvernement frangals a 
toujours considéré comme acquis l’accord des Puissances sur l’opportunité 
de la présence d’un délégué des Etats-Unis 4 une conférence dont les délibéra- 
tions doivent précisément porter sur le rapport d’un comité qu’a présidé un 
citoyen américain. Il va de soi que le Gouvernement de la République verrait 
volontiers une participation plus active du Gouvernement des Etats-Unis; 
il sera donc heureux de se joindre au Gouvernement britannique pour 
adresser a cet effet 4 Washington une invitation qui laisserait au Gouverne- 
ment américain lui-méme le soin de décider des conditions de sa participation. 
A cet égard, la présence a la conférence du General Dawes, dont la haute 
compétence est connue 4a Paris, serait tout particuliérement appréciable pour 
le succés des travaux de la conférence. 


4ll 


3. Programme. 


In marquant I’accord du Gouvernement de Sa Majesté avec le Gouverne- 
ment de la République sur les sujets qui devront étre discutés dans la pro- 
chaine conférence, votre Excellence ajoute que les propositions frangaises 
doivent étre prises comme une indication générale et non comme une 
définition précise. 

Le Gouvernement frangais, tout en se félicitant de l’adhésion générale 
donnée a ses vues, croit devoir s’en tenir a l’opinion exprimée dans la lettre 
du 28 juin et il persiste a penser que, dans l’intérét méme du succés de la 
conférence, celle-ci doit se tenir dans le cadre précis tracé d’un commun 
accord entre Ics six Puissances le 16 septembre dernier 4 Genéve (les trois 
articles visant uniquement le Comité des Experts, la question de l’évacuation 
et la constitution d’une Commission de Conciliation et de Constatation). 


4. Lieu. 


Comme le Gouvernement britannique en a exprimé le désir, le Gouverne- 
ment de la République a examiné a nouveau, dans I’esprit le plus amical, la 
proposition tendant a réunir la conférence a Londres. Quelque désir qu’il 
ait de tenir compte des convenances du Gouvernement de Sa Majesté, le 
Gouvernement frangais estime que lPatmosphére d’une capitale n’est pas 
favorable a l’examen objectif et a la solution rapide des problémes soulevés 
par le réglement des réparations, question qui passionne l’opinion et les 
Parlements. Le choix entre Paris, Londres ou Berlin, pour lequel chacun 
des Gouvernements peut faire valoir des raisons trés fortes de convenance et 
d’intéréts, souléve les plus sérieuses objections. Seul un pays neutre tel que 
la Suisse répond aux nécessités de la situation. 

S’il est vrai que le Comité des Experts s’est réuni a Paris, il convient 
d’ajouter que le Gouvernement frangais n’a jamais pris aucune initiative 
pour provoquer ce choix. Ainsi que le témoignent en particulier les aide- 
mémoire échangés a la date des 27 et 29 novembre dernier par l’Ambassade 
de Sa Majesté et le Ministére des Affaires étrangéres,3 le Gouvernement de 
la République n’a accepté la désignation de Paris pour si¢ge des travaux de 
la commission que parce que la suggestion lui en était faite et sous la réserve 
que ce choix serait ratifié par toutes les Puissances intéressées. Encore a-t-il 
été stipulé que la réunion du comité ne serait que provisoirement fixée a 
Paris, les experts devant prendre eux-mémes une décision définitive sur le lieu 
ou ils jugeraient utile de siéger. 

Enfin, il y a lieu de faire remarquer que, si certaines Puissances ont indiqué 
qu’elles n’avaient pas d’objection au choix de Londres, elles n’ont pas caché 
d’autre part qu’elles accepteraient tout aussi volontiers un autre lieu de 
réunion recueillant l’agrément de tous les pays intéressés. 

Persuadé que ceux-ci jugeront comme lui qu’une ville de Suisse serait le 
siége le plus approprié pour la future conférence, le Gouvernement frangais 
se permet donc d’insister sur la proposition qu’il a formulée et il ose exprimer 


3 Cf. Volume V, No. 242 and annex 2 to No. 251 respectively. 
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l’espoir qu’aprés un nouvel examen, le Gouvernement de Sa Majesté en 
reconnaitra également les avantages et se ralliera a ce choix. 


Veuillez agréer, &c., 
A. BRIAND 


No. 226 


Mr. Nicolson (Berlin) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received July 12) 
No. 487 [C 5232/1/18] 
BERLIN, july 9, 1929 
Sir, 

I have the honour to enclose herein the German version of the interview 
granted by Dr Stresemann at Baden-Baden to M. Jules Sauerwein, the 
correspondent of the ‘Matin’.' You will observe that in this interview 
Dr Stresemann, while mitigating his recent statement in the Reichstag 
regarding the unlikelihood of the Young Report remaining effective after 
ten years,” reasserts the desire of Germany to discuss the Saar question at the 
forthcoming conference. The optimism displayed by Dr. Stresemann 1s 
reflected in the German press and has of late received further encouragement 
by the debate on The King’s speech} and by the unanimous expressions of 
British opinion in favour of Rhineland evacuation. The ‘Berliner Tageblatt’ 
of yesterday, for instance, indulges in the following forecast of British 
policy :— 

‘Although at the outset British opinion was opposed to the German 
desire to attach the Saar question to that of the Rhineland evacuation 
(fearing that this extra item would introduce a gratuitous complication) 
yet one can now observe a certain change of attitude. Now that people 
in London realise that Germany is prepared to give France substantial 
compensation for the restoration of the Saar, they are coming to feel that 
this problem need not lead to any very fundamental difficulty’. 


2. Such optimism, at this moment, is clearly unsound. I have taken 
occasion to repeat to the Wilhelmstrasse+ the warning which I had already 
made to Herr de Haas, as reported in my despatch No. 4765 of July 4. I told 
them that it appeared dangerous for Germany to raise the Saar question 
at the conference and that if the French refused to discuss the matter you 
would almost certainly support the contention that this item, not being 
included in the communiqué of the 16th of September, should be excluded 


1 Not printed. For an account of this interview see Gustav Stresemann, op. cit., vol. iii, 
PP: 579-80. 

2 See No. 197. 

3 For the debate held on July 2—5 and 8-10 see Parl. Debs., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 229, 
passim. 

4 The German Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

S Not printed. This despatch reported that Mr. Nicolson had spoken to Herr de Haas on 
July 3 in the general sense recapitulated below. 
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from the scope of the forthcoming discussions. I made it clear that I was 
speaking without instructions and merely from an anticipation of your views. 
I feel, however, that it is better for this Embassy to err on the side of dis- 
couragement than to afford the Wilhelmstrasse the slightest justification for 
imagining that we have pandered to the optimism which now rules. 

3. Great efforts are, ] am informed, being made by the German Foreign 
Office to convince the American Embassy of the rectitude and wisdom of 
the German desire for a Saar settlement. The Wilhelmstrasse have implied, 
in speaking to the Americans, that unless the Saar is in some way brought 
within the protective area of the Young scheme, there is a danger that by 
1935 Germany may be left face to face with the French who may then 
advance claims for local autonomy or League supervision. In other words, 
they feel that the Young scttlement represents the last stage of the solidarity 
hitherto maintained between the signatorics of the Treaty of Versailles. They 
thus maintain that unless the Saar question can be at least mentioned in the 
final protocol of the forthcoming conference, it will thereby be excluded from 
the new charter of European pacification and that when the year 1935 
arrives it will be possible for France to treat the matter as a mere Franco- 
German frontier dispute to be scttled only by direct negotiations between 
the two parties. 

4. This idea has not as yet been fully digested by the Germans and it is 
possible that they will produce it in a crude form. I would suggest, however, 
that the German apprehensions in this respect are not wholly unreasonable 
and that if all mention of the Saar is completely omitted from the general 
arrangement now contemplated, it may, in fact, cease to become a question 
of European interest and degenerate into a strictly Franco-German differ- 
ence. Whether this would be a desirable development it is difficult to 
foresee. One can at least understand the German fear that this may be the 
last occasion upon which they will have the advantage of Anglo-American 
co-operation and their desire to assume for themselves some prospect of this 
co-operation being again feasible in 1935. 

I have, &c., 
Haroip Nicoison 


No. 227 


Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen (Brussels) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received July 11, 7 p.m.) 
No. 35 Telegraphic [C 5218/1 /18] 
BRUSSELS, July 11, 1929, 4.35 p.m. 
Your despatch No. 860 to Berlin.! 


German Minister has presented similar aide-mémoire here. With regard 
to the last paragraph of aide-mémoire German Minister suggested verbally 


I No. 223. 
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that organising committees should meet at once in Berlin. While raising no 
objection to German suggestions, M. Hymans promised to examine them. 
I understand that Belgian government would favour one simultaneous 
conference rather than division of subjects into separate conferences. 

German Minister then mentioned verbally the following points: 

Saar. He suggested that the Saar question should be ‘evoked’ at the 
Conference. Hymans replied that Belgium had no seat on the Council of 
League of Nations and therefore no locus standi in the matter. 

Marks, German Minister expressed the hope that an early settlement 
would be reached. As to this, I understand that the Belgian government are 
anxious to settle before the meeting of the conference and are prepared to 
make reasonable sacrifices. They hope that an agreement will be reached 
soon. Press mentions expectation of an early agreement.? 

Verification Commission. German Minister stated that his government 
categorically refuse anything permanent. Hyman[s] replied that he would 
examine objectively any proposal which was put forward. 


2 Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen reported in Brussels despatch No. 521 of July 15 that an 
agreement had been signed on July 13. The text of this agreement and of that signed the 
same day regarding the liquidation of German property in Belgium is printed in League of 
Nations Treaty Series, vol. civ, pp. 202-21. 


No. 228 


Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen (Brussels) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received Fuly 11, 7 p.m.) 


No. 36 Telegraphic [C 5220/1 /18] 


BRUSSELS, July 11, 1929, 5.6 p.m. 

My telegram No. 35.! 

Political Director mentioned to me this morning that Belgian government 
have no preference as to place of conference but are prepared to agree to 
whatever suits other parties. 

Their one desire is that an early agreement should be reached. I am 
inclined to think continued absence of agreement on this point is causing 
them some anxiety and that they are nervous that there would be possible 
reaction on themselves of any serious difference of opinion between French 
and us. I said possibility of such a difference of opinion had been very greatly 
exaggerated. 

Belgian attitude on this point is indication of their general attitude on 
questions before the conference. As far as I understand the position they 
would come with an open mind, anxious to accept any agreement which can 
be reached. 


1 No. 227. 
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No. 229 


Mr. A. Henderson to Sir W. Tyrrell (Paris) 
No. 158 Telegraphic [C 5148/1/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 11, 1929, 7 p.m. 


Your despatch No. 986! (of July 9th. Reparation Conference). 

His Majesty’s Government are glad that there is now substantial agree- 
ment between them and the French Government regarding the date, 
composition and programme of the Conference. 

2. You should, however, make a further strong personal appeal to Monsieur 
Poincaré to waive his objections to the conference taking place in London. 
The Prime Minister, who would lead the British delegation if the Conference 
were held in London, could not possibly do so if it were held elsewhere, and 
even the Chancellor of the Exchequer and myself would find it virtually 
impossible to leave London for an extended period within two months of 
assuming office. In my case it would be especially difficult, in view of my 
having to be in Geneva for the League Council and Assembly, thus extending 
my absence to the best part of two months. In view of the dilemma in which 
His Majesty’s Government would be placed by the maintenance of the present 
attitude of the French Government I cannot believe that Monsieur Poincaré 
will refuse to fall in with a proposal which is agreeable to all the other Powers 
concerned and which does not involve any additional inconvenience what- 
ever to himself and his colleagues. It is difficult to follow Monsieur Poincaré’s 
argument that the atmosphere of a capital is unfavourable to a rapid and 
objective solution of these problems; I was under the impression that the last 
conference on reparations held in London in 1924 had been at least as 
successful and at least as speedy in dealing with the issues before it as other 
post-war conferences on the same subject; indeed I believe that Monsieur 
Poincaré recently expressed himself as thoroughly satisfied with the working 
of the agreement reached on that occasion. I have no reason to suppose that 
the choice of London as a meeting place would in any way militate against a 
rapid and successful issue of the forthcoming conference; otherwise His 
Majesty’s Government would be the last to urge it. 

g. You may add that His Majesty’s Government have no knowledge of the 
attitude of the American Government; but that it seems more likely that they 
will agree to be represented at the conference if it is held in a capital where 
they have an Ambassador, than if it is held in a provincial town; and the 
choice of London would be particularly happy if it led to the appointment 
as American representative of General Dawes, of whose special qualifications 
Monsieur Briand’s note expresses high appreciation. 

4. Lastly, His Majesty’s Government would like to stress once more the 
fact that the German, Italian, Belgian and Japanese Governments have all 
agreed to London (the lesser Creditor Powers have not been consulted). 
The force of this consensus of opinion cannot be diminished by Monsieur 


1 No, 225. 
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Briand’s comment that in other circumstances these Governments might for 
the sake of unanimity be prepared to agree to another meeting place. The 
fact is that as matters stand at present the only Government which objects 
to London is the French, and that the French Government objects for reasons 
which the other Governments evidently considered either inapplicable or at 
any rate insufficient to warrant their refusing London. 

Repeated to Berlin No. 104, Brussels No. 56, and Rome No. 133. 


No. 230 


Mr. A. Henderson to Sir E. Howard (Washington) 
No. 322 Telegraphic [C 5047/1/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 11, 1929, 9.10 p.m. 
Your telegram No. 307! (of July 6th: forthcoming Reparation Conference). 
I have mentioned to United States Ambassador the importance which we 
attach to presence of a United States representative at the conference and 
he expressed sympathy with the suggestion. Please telegraph your views as 
to probable reaction of United States government to an invitation to be 
represented by an official delegate or observer. 
We desire conference to meet in London and other governments agree, but 
French government still press for neutral meeting place. 
™ See No. 221, note 3. 


No. 231 


Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received July 13, 9 a.m.) 


No. 310 Telegraphic [C 5254/1/18] 


WASHINGTON, July 12, 1929, 1.50 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 322.! 

There are really two questions (a) invitation to send official delegate 
(6) invitation to send observer merely to watch proceedings. 

As regards (a) refusal is practically certain though whether refusal would 
reflect Administration’s real views or be dictated by the desire to avoid 
joining issue with Senate over fiction of United States aloofness from Repara- 
tions problem is difficult to say. For this reason they might either be em- 
barrassed at having to refuse or on the other hand welcome the opportunity 
of once more publicly proclaiming their determination ostensibly to remain 
aloof. 

I think while United States government might with difficulty be persuaded 
to send an observer yet owing to probable criticisms in Congress they would 
prefer not to have any official connexion with the conference at all but merely 

1 No. 230. 
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to be kept informed of the course of discussions by some American banker 
who might be appointed, as Messrs. Young and Morgan were, without direct 
intervention on the part of the government. 

It might perhaps be useful if you would consult General Dawes on this 
point or if you prefer I can enquire confidentially of Secretary of State. 


No. 232 


Mr. A. Henderson to Sir W. Tyrrell (Paris) 
No. 1613 [C 5258/1/18] 
Sir, FOREIGN OFFICE, July 12, 1929 

I asked the French Ambassador to call and see me at the Foreign Office 
this afternoon in order to discuss with him the position which has been created 
by the latest French reply' as regards our invitation to come to London for 
the conference on reparations. 

I pointed out to the Ambassador that in my replies in the House of 
Commons and in all my public statements since I have been in office I have 
emphasised the great importance I attach to working in close co-operation 
with the Government of the Republic and to maintaining the good relations 
which happily now exist with that Government and I impressed upon him 
that it could not fail to embarrass me and to create some surprise in public 
opinion here that the first invitation of the new Government, which, by the 
way, had been accepted by all the other Governments, should be refused by 
the French Government. I expressed the hope that the Ambassador would 
bring these considerations to the notice of his Government with a view, if 
possible, to inducing them to reverse the decision which they had hitherto 
taken up. A final refusal by the French Government to participate in the 
conference in London was calculated to influence British public opinion to a 
wrong conclusion as regards the relations which exist between them and the 
new Government in England, and this was a conclusion which I was anxious 
to avoid, in view of my own friendly dispositions to France to which I had 
already drawn the attention of the Ambassador. 

The Ambassador, who gave me the impression of having expected some 
such communication from me, emphasised the fact that the French Govern- 
ment was itself passing through a period of crisis and that it might even be 
that we should have to negotiate with a new Government in France when 
the reparations conference took place. He, however, promised without delay 
to impress upon his Government the considerations I had urged upon him.? 


Iam, &c., 
ARTHUR HENDERSON 


1 The enclosure in No. 225. 

2 Mr. Henderson’s telegram No. 159 to Paris of 5.30 p.m. on July 12 had stated: ‘I saw 
French Ambassador this morning and spoke to him on the lines suggested. I leave to your 
discretion the form in which you carry out instructions contained in my telegram No. 158 


[No. 229].’ 
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Letter from Mr. Nicolson (Berlin) to Mr. Sargent 


[© 5357/49/18] 
BERLIN, July 12, 1929 
My dear Moley, 

Your letter G/5032/49/18.! Military Experts’ and Ambassadors’ Con- 
ference Note of December 16th 1928.2 | 

Gosset and his French colleague Durand have continuously pressed the 
German representatives to reply to the Note, and have pointed out in no 
measured terms the discourtesy involved by the delay. In March, in April, 
in May, promises were received that the reply would be ready within ten 
days. On the 24th June an explicit assurance was obtained that the Note 
would be delivered ‘during the first days of July’. Last week Commandant 
Durand, before proceeding to Paris, was assured that the Note would reach 
us about the 15th of this month. Last Sunday,3 however, Gosset was told that 
he could only expect it ‘In two or three weeks’ time’. It is pretty evident that 
they do not wish to reply until during or after the Conference on the execution 
of the Young Plan. 

You say in your letter that this attitude on the part of the Germans is 
‘incomprehensibly stupid’. It may be stupid, but I do not think it is in- 
comprehensible. 

For ten years Germany has continuously procrastinated in all dealings 
connected with disarmament and control. The result has been that, with the 
passage of time, the Allied demands have in many cases been whittled down 
for political reasons, until it has only been necessary for Germany to execute 
a fraction of what was originally required. Clearly the Germans hope that 
in the atmosphere of the forthcoming Conference the comparatively minor 
question of the Experts may be so submerged as to result in their withdrawal, 
either without discussion or after the submission by the German Government 
of a vague reply to the Note of December 16th. Moreover, the Germans 
realise that if they reply to the Note at this juncture they will provoke a 
counter-reply by the C.M.V.A. [stc]+ of such a nature as to complicate the 
negotiations regarding the evacuation and the Commission of Verification. 

German public opinion is at present unaware that the Experts are still here, 
and in their present sterilised condition they are of little inconvenience to the 
German authorities. The Germans, therefore, have nothing to gain by their 
withdrawal, and would doubtless prefer the whole subject to be passed over 
by the impending Conference. It is for this reason that they are particularly 


1 Not printed. This letter of July 9 requested enlightenment on the causes of German 
delay in replying to the note of December 16, 1928 (see Volume V, No. 302), from the 
Conference of Ambassadors respecting the military experts at Berlin. Mr. Sargent pointed 
out that the Foreign Office was bound to await this reply before making ‘a serious effort’ 
with the French Government to obtain the withdrawal of the experts. 

2 See note 1 above. 3 July 7, 1929. 

4 The Comité Militaire Allié de Versailles. 
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anxious to avoid raising the controversy during the next few weeks. If 
the French take the initiative of raising it, they will, as matters stand at 
present, be able to answer: “Yes, we are extremely sorry for the delay but we 
promise you that you shall have a satisfactory reply to your Note before the 
ist of September’, This reply may, they hope, enable them to shelve the 
matter until after the Conference has dispersed. If, however, they reply 
before the Conference meets, the C.M.A.V. will be able to show that their 
assurances are not in the least satisfactory, and then the whole controversy 
may be exploited by the French to re-inforce their contention regarding the 
Verification Commission. 

I take it for granted that you do not wish any gratuitous complications to 
be introduced and that you feel with me that the whole disarmament 
question has long passed the stage where one can think in terms of foreign 
control commissions insisting upon detailed execution of the Treaty’ stipu- 
lations. I will thus refrain, unless I receive definite instructions, from pressing 
the German Government to reply to the Note in the near future. Gosset will 
adopt a similar attitude. We cannot, of course, answer for the French, but 
our own attitude, unless and until you advise us to the contrary, will be to 
allow this particular sleeping dog to lie. 

Yours ever, 
HaroitD NICOLSON 
5 The Treaty of Versailles. 
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Memorandum by Mr. Snowden' 
C.P. 203 (29) [C 5400/1 /18]* 
TREASURY CHAMBERS, July 15, 1929 


German Reparations: General Policy to be adopted towards the Young Report 


It is now apparently agreed that the Reparation Conference to consider 
the Experts’ Report should meet in the first week of August, and it will be 
necessary, therefore, to decide at an early date what general policy should be 
adopted towards the financial proposals contained 1n that Report. 

2. It is, of course, clear that neither the late Government nor the present 
Government are in any way committed to the unconditional acceptance of 
the Report. Mr. Churchill in the answer? he gave to Colonel Wedgwood’s 
question on the gth May last pointed out that the Committee consisted of 
independent representatives of the various countries concerned; that the 
then Government had not at any time sent definite instructions to the British 
representatives, and that they did not propose to do so; that the Experts must 
be left to reach their own conclusions; and that ‘these conclusions, whatever 
they may be, and whether agreed or not, in no way commit His Majesty’s 
Government, which remain entirely free to review the whole position and to 


! This memorandum was circulated to the Cabinet. 2 See No. 137, note 4. 
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take their own decisions upon the work and recommendations of the Experts’ 
Committee.’ 

3. There would indeed be little object in convening a financial conference 
at the present stage if the proposals of the Experts were to be accepted without 
examination. The right course in that event would be to set up the Organiza- 
tion Committees required to work out the details (e.g., about the International 
Bank) and to postpone the Conference until those Committees had completed 
their labours. But, in fact, up to the present none of the creditor Govern- 
ments have notified the Reparation Commission of their readiness to accept 
the Report unconditionally and it is practically certain that one or other of 
the interested Governments will have questions to raise or amendments to 
propose in regard to every part of the Report, e.g., M. Poincaré has already 
indicated that he intends to propose limitations on the powers of the Inter- 
national Bank. In short, the position is rightly stated in the last French note 
in which the French Government agree that ‘it 1s indispensable that all the 
interested States should be called upon to examine the Experts’ Report freely 
before giving their approval,’ and ‘that the representatives of all the Powers 
interested in the complete and definite settlement of the Reparation problem 
should be called upon from the start to express their views and to defend their 
interests.’3 

4. It may, of course, be argued that any attempt on our part to revise the 
recommendations of the Experts may create political difficulties and delay 
the evacuation of the Rhineland. This assumes that it will be impossible for 
us to secure the amendment of the Report in the way we desire without a 
complete breakdown. I am not at all satisfied, for the reasons which I will 
set out below, that this is a reasonable hypothesis. But in any case His 
Majesty’s Government have always reserved their freedom of action in regard 
to the Rhineland, and if we are unable to secure the agreement of the French 
and Belgians to an immediate evacuation, I trust that the British Government 
will not hesitate to withdraw the British troops independently. It seems to 
me, therefore, that the question of the Rhineland is not relevant to, and 
should not be introduced into the consideration of the purely financial 
aspects of the Report which should be dealt with on their merits. 

5. On this basis, it seems to me that there should be no difficulty in framing 
the policy which we should adopt to the Report on the following lines :— 


(a2) We should accept the Experts’ proposals in regard to the amount of 
the German Annuities, and the method and conditions of payment; 

(6) We should accept in principle the constitution of the International 
Bank, subject to the introduction of the necessary safeguards ; 


3 See the enclosure in No. 225. In Foreign Office comments of July 16 on the present 
memorandum, it was pointed out that these quotations were removed from their context 
in a manner which obscured the fact that they referred to the minor Powers. The tenor of 
the French note indicated that the French Government did not expect the Young Report 
to be challenged by any of the Powers represented on the Committee of Experts. A further 
comment on this paragraph stated that although no Government had notified formal 
acceptance of the Young Report, the French and German Governments had in effect 
accepted it: cf. No. 224. 
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(c) We can readily agree to the connexion established between debts and 
reparations; but 

(d) We should firmly insist that in the distribution of the German 
Annuities taken as a whole, the rights of this country under existing 
agreements are duly respected. 


6. As regards this last point, my colleagues are aware that the proposals in 
the Report which are particularly open to criticism are:— 


(i) That we are asked to accept a reduction, on the average, of £2,400,000 
a year of the amount which we would be entitled to receive under the 
existing inter-Allied agreements. The great bulk of our loss (and the 
American loss) goes to Italy (£1,800,000), and smaller amounts 
(about £500,000 each) to France and Belgium. 

(ii) That five-sixths of the unconditional Annuity (viz., £25,000,000 a 
year out of the £30,000,000 a year which 1s available for distribution) 
is given to France, though France is to put up a Guarantee fund 
which should suffice to cover any loss thereby entailed to the other 
Powers during a temporary postponement. 

(iii) That the system of Deliveries in Kind 1s to be continued, on a reducing 
scale, for 10 years, and may be resumed on a larger scale if any 
transfer difficulties occur. 


The Report of the Experts does not give any explanation or attempt any 
justification of the alterations in the present system of distribution which they 
propose under the first two heads; and it seems to me that on all these points 
we must make a firm stand. 

7. During the war we poured out our financial resources unstintingly, to 
support our Continental Allies, and since the War, so far from getting any- 
thing substantial back in return for the enormous sacrifices which we made, 
we have constantly been asked to serve as the milch-cow for every European 
need. The percentage of Reparation allotted to us at Spa was, in the opinion 
of Lord Bradbury,‘ substantially below the percentage to which we were 
entitled on merits; and although the system of German payments has been 
altered at least four times during the last eight years, no serious attempt has 
hitherto been made by our Allies to cut down that percentage. When the 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer saw M. Poincaré last October, he raised the 
question of the Spa percentages, and M. Poincaré acquiesced in their 
maintenance.’ The proposal in the Report, therefore, represents a new 


4 Lord Bradbury had been British Delegate to the Reparation Commission 1919-25. 

5 Note in filed copy: ‘Mr Churchill’s record of the interview states: “I pointed out that in 
any mobilisation of German capital as a part of, or supplement to, German reparation 
annuities, we should expcct that the Spa percentages would rule and that France would not 
have any priority of mobilisation in her favour. He made no objection to this.” [See 
Volume V, No. 187.] The note [not printed] made by M. Camerlynck, the interpreter, 
fully bears out this record as it quotes Mr. Churchill as saying: “If there should be any 
mobilisation of the capital debt, it would be clearly understood that the percentages of Spa 
hitherto followed would be maintained. Opposition would have to be expected if France 
wished to mobilise capital for her own needs and if she asked for any sort of privilege or 
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departure in the demands made upon this country by our Allies. There 
might be something to be said for making a final sacrifice now if there were 
any real prospect that the recommendations in the Report did represent an 
absolutely final and definitive settlement of the whole problem; but there can 
be no certainty of this, and, in the opinion of many well able to judge the 
probabilities, the present scheme is not likely to last more than a few years. 
Even so, a case might perhaps be made for accepting the Plan if the amounts 
we obtain as debt cover were definitely made a prior charge on the German 
annuities, so that they could be regarded as reasonably well secured. But, 
under the Plan, French and Italian reparations are to have priority over 
the debt payments, and the latter are to be drawn from the postponable 
annuities. In fact, each of the other Powers obtains some advantage from 
the Plan—France obtains priority for her reparations, Italy an increased 
percentage of the annuities, Belgium not only an increased percentage, but 
also substantial payments for marks outside the annuities, while Germany 
obtains a reduction in the total payments; but we are asked to take a smaller 
share of such payments as are received from Germany, and to take them from 
the unsecured portion of the annuities, and the net result of these sacrifices 
will simply be that at the next stage of the negotiations we will start so many 
points lower down the scale. 

From the point of view of the national finances, the position we have 
reached is sufficiently serious to make it a matter of serious moment that we 
should maintain to the full such rights as we still retain. 

Excluding the very large loans we advanced to the former Russian 
Government, the total indebtedness to this country of our Allies, at the date 
of funding, amounted to over £1,200 millions. This debt was raised during 
the war at an average rate of rather more than 5 per cent., and the interest 
due upon it accordingly represents a regular annual burden on the British 
taxpayer of £60 millions. In respect of this debt, our aggregate receipts up to 
date from all the Allied Governments put together amount to less than 
£,35 millions. On the other hand, the total payments we have made up to 
date, in respect of our much smaller war debt to the United States Govern- 
ment, amount to over £260 millions, and the steady drain entailed by these 
large payments to America is becoming an increasing burden on our 
Exchange and on our economic system. Ifthe French Government now make 
up their mind to ratify the Debt Agreement, our prospective receipts from 
Allied War Debts will be about £18 millions a year, as against the £33 


priority in this connexion.’’ Further, the note records that M. Poincaré accepted (“‘prend 
acte’’) this declaration and then suggested that, as the conversations had shown that they 
were in accord, Mr. Parker Gilbert should be called in. To Mr. Parker Gilbert, M. Poincaré 
gave a résumé of the points on which he and Mr. Churchill were in agreement, one of which 
was “the maintenance of the Spa percentages.’’ The formal memorandum setting out the 
view of the French Government on the Committee stated that “France seeks no fresh 
advantages,”’ and that ‘“‘the French Government took it for granted that the new settlement 
cannot in any case modify to their disadvantage the percentages for the distribution of 
the German payments as fixed by the agreements at present in force.”’’ [See Volume V, 
No. 200.] 
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millions (rising to £38 millions) which we have to pay to America, and the 
£60 millions a year which we pay in the form of interest on the original 
advances to our Allics. For the balance of our future debt payments to 
America, we have to look to German Reparations, and if the proposals in 
the Experts’ Report are carried into effect and work successfully, we are to 
get just the amount required, with our receipts from inter-Allied debts, to 
cover our future debt payments year by year to America. But, as we are asked 
to take our share from the conditional Annuity, which the German Govern- 
ment may at any time postpone, we have no very good security for these 
prospective receipts; and if, in fact, any suspension of payments occurs, we 
shall immediately be faced with a deficiency on our current debt liabilities, 
as well as having to carry the full burden of the deficiency of over £200 
millions already incurred. 

While we are to be placed in this position, France, who is indebted to us for 
over £600 millions, 1s to receive £25 millions a year from the unconditional 
annuity, as a priority, and a total, on average, of £524 millions a year, so 
that she will not only be fully covered for her war debts both to this country 
and to America, but will have a surplus over and above debts amounting at 
present to some £35 millions a year. This surplus will be added to the i1m- 
mense foreign Exchange resources which are already at the disposal of the 
French authorities, and which have been on more than one occasion a 
menace to the economic situation in this country. 

The main benefit of the sacrifices we are asked to make goes, however, not 
to France but to Italy. The Italian position was fully set out in the Cabinet 
Print already circulated (C.P. 175 (29)),6 and I need only say that their 
present effort to increase their reparation share at our expense can only be 
described as outrageous. The late Government gave the Italians an un- 
precedentedly favourable settlement of their debt, involving a reduction of 
the effective liabilities of Italy from £560 millions to £78 millions, largely 
on the ground that their reparation receipts would not allow of further 
payments.? The return which Italy makes for our generosity is to demand a 
further £30 millions of reparations at our expense, thus, in effect, reducing 
their debt liabilities from £78 to a net £48 millions. 

8. In view of the above considerations, I, for my part, feel that it is quite 
impossible to accept the proposals in the Report, involving as they would do 
an average annual loss of about £2,400,000 and a capital loss of £37,500,000. 
It is, of course, little enough as compared with our sacrifices, but it represents 
more than we have as yet succeeded in extracting from all our Allied debtors 
put together, and it cannot, therefore, be regarded as negligible. 

I have seen it suggested that if we adopt this course we will precipitate a 
breakdown of the whole settlement, involving grievous financial and political 


6 This memorandum of June 24 by Mr. Snowden on the principal questions for con- 
sideration in respect of the Young Report is not printed. 

7 The agreement for the settlement of the War Debt of Italy to Great Britain of January 
27, 1926, is printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 123, pp. 526-8; see Volume I, 
No. 209. 
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consequences for which the whole responsibility would be placed on our 
shoulders. No doubt efforts will be made to misrepresent the situation in 
this way, but it should not be a difficult matter to let the public know the true 
facts. As explained above, the procedure which I contemplate is that we 
should accept all the recommendations of the Report so far as Germany is 
concerned, and that we should, if possible, get this part of the settlement 
adopted in principle before entering on the questions relating to the distri- 
bution of the German payments. This is the natural and logical course to 
follow, the German Government would be a party to the former discussions, 
but would not have any reason to participate in Inter-Allied discussions. 
During these latter discussions we should insist firmly on the maintenance of 
the existing inter-Allied obligations, by which all the other Governments are 
bound as much as we are. These other Governments appreciate just as much 
as we do the difficulties that would be created by a breakdown in the negoti- 
ations, and the French Government have at Icast as great an interest as we 
have in securing a settlement. There is no reason to believe that any of the other 
Governments could afford to force a breakdown on the question of the Spa 
percentages, on which we should have no great difficulty in securing the 
support of other Powers, including France. In any case, if a breakdown 
should occur on this issue, the responsibility would clearly not rest on His 
Majesty’s Government, who would be standing for the maintenance of inter- 
national obligations, but would rest with those who wished to depart from 
existing agreements at our expense. 

g. If the discussions are handled in the way outlined above I see no reason 
to think that we should be forced to accept proposals so unfavourable as 
those put forward in the Report. But we may not find it possible to secure 
all that we might like and I do not put all the different emendations on the 
same footing. For my part, I propose that— 


(a) we should insist rigidly on such adjustments of the distribution of the 
total German Annuities as to give us the full percentage due to us under 
the existing agreements; 

(b) weshould urge strongly our views on Deliveries in Kind so as to secure 
their reduction within the narrowest possible limits (so far as Italy is 
concerned, if we succeed in restoring our Spa percentage it will 
automatically reduce the amounts which Italy can take in Deliveries 
in Kind); and in so far as Deliveries in Kind are continued, we 
should insist that the British Recovery Act should be treated exactly 
in the same way as Deliveries in Kind; 

(c) we should press the French in regard to the exorbitant share of the 
unconditional annuities which they have claimed for themselves, and 
we should insist, firstly, that they should not convert this priority (as 
there appears to be some chance they may) into a definite increase of 
their share in the total German payments, and secondly, that we 
should get our full share of any market issue in America, as well as 
complete control over any issues in London; but provided that we 
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were safeguarded on these points we should not press our objections to 
the French priority as a sine qua non. 


I ask my colleagues to agree to my pursuing the financial negotiations 
involved by the Report in accordance with the foregoing principles. 


No. 235 


Letter from Sir R. Lindsay to Sir W. Tyrrell (Parts) 
[C 5205/45/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, july 15, 1929 
Dear Willie, 

We have considered your letter! of the 3rd instant in which you suggest 
that Wigram might be authorised to discuss with Massigli, and possibly 
with someone from the Belgian Embassy, various questions connected with 
the evacuation of the Rhineland. 

We have tried to make a list of the various questions in this connexion 
which will require settlement, and (omitting purely technical questions of 
troop movements, handing over of buildings, and so forth, which must be 
settled locally) the following scem to be the chief. 

The first is the date of evacuation. This is obviously a point on which 
discussion between secretaries 1n Paris will lead to no result; it will, in fact, so 
far as we can see, be one of the chief bones of contention at the Conference. 
We may assume that Massigli intended the remarks which you report in 
paragraph 3 of your letter to be passed on to us; and in these circumstances 
it might not be a bad thing if Wigram were to take the opportunity of his 
next meeting with Massigli to explain that they do not strike us as very help- 
ful. In the first place we feel convinced that Parliamentary opinion here 
would not tolerate so inequitable a proposal as to make final evacuation 
dependent on the ‘mobilisation’ of any reparations bonds, a matter almost 
entirely, if not quite, beyond Germany’s control. This proposal would also 
delay evacuation for an undefinable period, since before mobilisation could 
be carried out it would be necessary (a) that the Young Plan should have been 
formally put into force (6) that its machinery should be in working order— 
particularly the Bank for International Settlements, and (c) that negotiations 
with the Issuing Houses should have been completed. Secondly we feel sure 
that the fixing of an early date for complete evacuation is a necessary and 
indispensable condition without which Germany will not accept the Young 
report. Thirdly, we think that the Geneva decision morally binds us to full 
evacuation on the coming into force of the settlement contained in the Report. 
The evacuation of the second zone alone would, in our view, do more harm 
than good even from the political point of view; and from the practical point 


1 No. 219. 
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of view it seems to entail almost insuperable disadvantages, including, pre- 
sumably, the shifting of the head-quarters of the High Commission from 
Coblenz to some other spot. 

The next most important question is that of the payment of costs of occu- 
pation after September rst. In theory there seem to be three possibilities:— 


(a) They may be met out of the ‘Dawes surplus’ for the period April 1st to 
September Ist 1929, 1.e. the surplus referred to in Chapter 8 paragraph (4) 
of the Young Report; 

(b) They may be paid by the occupying Powers; 

(c) They may be paid by Germany outside the new annuities, 


The French seem to assume that (c) will be accepted. This is again a point 
on which the secretaries in Paris would not be able to get very far; but it 
might be useful for Wigram to point out to Massigli that in our view there is 
nothing in the Experts’ Report to commit Germany to pay anything after 
September 1st, and that any stipulations for payment after that date will be 
a matter of bargaining. The views of the Treasury are contained in a letter 
of which copy was sent to you in Foreign Office despatch No. 1565? of the 
oth instant. 

The third question is that of claims under Articles 6 and 8 to 12 of the 
Rhineland Agreement. This is an extremely involved question as you will 
have seen from the voluminous correspondence to which your letter refers. 
The policy which we now favour, i.e. a complete waiver of claims or, failing 
that, a forfait, is summarised in paragraph 7 of our recent memorandum on 
evacuation (Germany, June 24th, Section 1).3 The matter is fully dealt with 
in a letter from the Treasury to the War Office, of which a copy is enclosed 
in Foreign Office despatch No. 16124 of today’s date. The liquidation of 
these claims seems now to be a matter of bargaining with the Germans and 
we doubt whether there is any question of principle which could be discussed 
or settled in advance in Paris. 

Lastly, there are a few minor questions, of which that of the proposed 
amnesty is the most important. You will recollect from Seeds’ despatch 
No. 1405 of the 19th October which was sent to you in our despatch No. 45° 


2 This covering despatch (not preserved in Foreign Office archives) transmitted to Paris 
a copy of a letter of July 5 from the Treasury (not printed) commenting on French views on 
the Young Report. 

3 This memorandum of June 24 by Mr. Sargent outlined the position regarding the 
evacuation of the Rhineland and is not printed. Paragraph 7 cited the second paragraph on 
p. 27 of the Young Report as printed in Cmd. 3343 of 1929 and stated in particular: ‘Should 
the demand for a waiver of these claims be rejected by the German Government, the best 
alternative would be to fix a forfait to cover all claims arising out of the occupation, the 
German Government accepting the responsibility of indemnifying their own nationals.’ 

4 This covering despatch is not preserved in Foreign Office archives. The enclosed 
correspondence of June 4 and July 9 between the War Office and the Treasury is not printed. 
The Treasury proposed the policy outlined above and urged that every effort should be made 
to secure some such arrangement as part of the settlement regarding the occupation of the 
Rhineland before the evacuation took place. 

5 Not printed. 6 Not preserved in Foreign Office archives. 
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of the 4th June [ January] last that the matter has already been fully discussed 
by the High Commissioners (their discussions related to the second zone, but 
would be equally applicable to complete evacuation), and that there was a 
difference of opinion between Seeds on the one hand and his French and 
Belgian colleagues on the other. We endorsed Seeds’ view and told him so at 
the time. Unless the French have altered their view, I should not imagine 
that much further progress can be made until we meet the Germans. Our 
objection to the Franco-Belgian proposals was, in the main, that we felt them 
to be such that the Germans would not, and could not reasonably be expected 
to, accept them. It is therefore for the Germans to state their objections, if 
they feel them, when the Conference meets.’ 

The above being the position as we see it here, I am not really clear that 
anything is likely to emerge from discussions in Paris on points of detail at 
the present juncture, and we should in any case deprecate anything in the 
nature of a committee, however informal. Any preliminary inter-Allied 
discussion would merely be liable to get exaggerated and unjustifiable 
publicity in the press and make the Germans more suspicious and untractable 
when the time comes to discuss these questions with them. But we are all for 
a frank exchange of views with the French Government and think it would be 
a very good thing for Wigram to explain to Massigli our attitude on the 
various questions referred to in this letter. 

Ever yours, 
Ronap LinpDsay 


7 Sir W. Tyrrell informed Sir R. Lindsay in a letter of July 18 that Mr. Wigram had that 
morning spoken to M. Massigli in general terms about the four questions discussed above, 
and that he had been informed that ‘the Germans have now finally accepted the Rhineland 
railway settlement negotiated by Massigli [cf. No. 200]’. Sir W. Tyrrell transmitted the 
draft letters constituting this agreement in Paris despatch No. 1041 of July 19 (not printed). 
Foreign Office despatch No. 1729 of July 26 authorized him to agree to their despatch 
subject, in particular, to its being made clear that M. Massigli had not represented H.M. 
Government in his negotiations. The final texts of the notes of July 17 and August 4, 10 and 
23 exchanged between the German Government and the Conference of Ambassadors are 
printed in League of Nations Treaty Series, vol. civ, pp. 88-101. 


No. 236 


Mr. A. Henderson to Mr. Nicolson (Berlin) 
No. 922 [C 5420/1/18} 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 16, 1929 
Sir, 

The German Ambassador called to see me to-day and I communicated 
to him an aide-mémoire in reply to the one' he had addressed to me on the 8th 
July in regard to the meeting of the conference to consider the question of 
reparations and the evacuation of the Rhineland. 


1 The enclosure in No. 223. 
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The Ambassador again emphasised his view that his Government were 
unable to appreciate why the organising committees could not get to work in 
anticipation of the meeting of the conference and thus avoid delay. 

I told him that the point was dealt with in the aide-mémoire which I was 
handing to him, and that there appeared to be difficulties in the way. 

The Ambassador mentioned the question of the Saar and expressed him- 
self satisfied with the replies which I had yesterday returned in the House of 
Commons on the subject.? I told the Ambassador that I had nothing to add 
to the communication} which I had addressed to him on this subject on the 
2nd instant. 

Iam, &c., 
ARTHUR HENDERSON 


ENcCLosuRE IN No, 236 


Aide-mémoire 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 16, 1929 


1. His Majesty’s Government share the view of the German Government 
that a formal division of the conference into two parts, i.e., a preliminary 
conference limited to Powers represented on the Experts’ Committee and a 
final conference of all Governments concerned, is unnecessary and undesirable. 
But, of course, the conference, after reaching decisions of principle, may find 
it desirable to adjourn while detailed proposals, e.g., for the organisation of 
the International Bank, are being elaborated by technical committees, and 
resume again for a final session, when the work of these committees would be 
embodied in formal agreements. 

2. His Majesty’s Government agree that it will not be necessary for all the 
Powers interested in the financial settlement to participate in the political 
discussions; the latter will presumably be confined to those Governments 
represented on the Experts’ Committee. 

3. His Majesty’s Government are in general agreement with the German 
Government regarding the division of the conference into two sections 
working simultaneously. From the formal standpoint, however, it would be 
preferable to refer not to two conferences, but to two committees. The whole 
conference would be opened at a plenary session, and would then proceed to 
the appointment of two committces—one financial and the other political. 
These committees would appoint sub-committees to deal with particular 
points from time to time. The reports of the committees would be presented 
to the plenary conference which would formally endorse and put into effect 
the decisions reached. 

4. His Majesty’s Government agree that the United States Government 
should be invited to participate in the conference in the same manner as 
In 1924. 

5. His Majesty’s Government are unable to agree that the organising 
committees provided for in Annex 5 of the experts’ report should meet before 


2 See Parl. Debs., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 230, cols. 10-11. 3 No. 216. 
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the mecting of the conference. These committees, being dependent on a 
decision by the Powers to accept the report, cannot function until such a 
decision has been reached.‘ 


4 Foreign Office despatch No. 1649 to Paris, 529 to Brussels and 883 to Rome of July 18 
gave instructions for the communication to the French, Belgian and Italian Governments 
respectively of the present aide-mémotre and the enclosure in No. 223. 


No. 237 
Letter from Sir W. Tyrrell (Paris) to Sir R. Lindsay 
[C 5422/1/18] 
Private PARIS, July 16, 1929 


My dear Ronald, 

I understand that Poincaré is still busy talking to-day,' and that he is 
expected to reply for the Government to-morrow afternoon. The prospect, 
therefore, of secing him to make my appeal 1s very poor; moreover, I believe 
he is suffering rather from the strain of the last few days and is not in a very 
receptive mood. 

2. I have decided therefore to see him on Thursday.? I frankly do not 
expect a favourable answer to my appeal as he is an obstinate man who has 
committed himself in public against London, and therefore difficult to move. 

3. It has, however, occurred to me that given the character of Poincaré, 
he may be persuaded to make a concession if Brussels were proposed as an 
alternative. The reason for a change to Brussels would be the presence of 
Hugh Gibson.’ I do not think there is much prospect of Hoover consenting 
to appoint a special representative at the forthcoming conference, but I 
think that he would undoubtedly authorise Hugh Gibson, who is in his 
special confidence and has great influence on him, to maintain the closest 
touch with any conference on reparations that took place in Brussels. This 
argument undoubtedly also tells in favour of London, with Dawes there as 
Ambassador, but I believe that Hugh Gibson has far more influence on 
Hoover than Dawes. As regards Lucerne or Lausanne, we should have to 


t Ina letter of July 12 to Mr. Henderson (not printed) Sir W. Tyrrell had explained that 
he had been unable to carry out the instructions in No. 229 as M. Poincaré was engaged at 
the Chamber of Deputies. Sir W. Tyrrell had added that M. Poincaré was ‘still very sore 
at Mr. Snowden’s references to French debts [presumably on April 16 in the debate on the 
budget: see Parl. Debs., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 227, cols. 119-21]... From more sides than 
one I hear that apart from his annoyance with Mr. Snowden, he fears that our insistance 
[sic] on London conceals sinister designs on the part of our Treasury to secure for us the seat 
of the International Bank in London as well as the Governor-Generalship of it.” For 
accounts of M. Poincaré’s speech in the Chamber of Deputies in the debate on the ratifi- 
cation of the French war debt agreements with Great Britain and the United States see 
The Times, July 12, 1929, p. 14, July 13, p. 14, and July 17, p. 16. 

2 July 18, 1929. 

3 American Ambassador at Brussels. 
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make up our minds to have no American representative of any kind whatso- 
ever & I shall rub this into Poincaré. 

4. If my proposal should appeal in any way to the Secretary of State, I 
should like to be authorised to suggest it to Poincaré on Thursday if I cannot 
move him over London. I should base my proposal on the vital interest 
for us to keep the United States interested in the conference, and on the 
exceptional position Hugh Gibson occupies with regard to Hoover. 

5. From people in the confidence of Poincaré I am given to understand 
that the American argument would make a very strong appeal to him. 

6. I am sorry to be inflicting questions upon you every other day, but as 
you will perceive I am very anxious to bring about agreement between the 
two Governments on the meeting place of the conference. 

Yours ever, 


W. T. 


No. 238 


Mr. A. Henderson to Sir W. Tyrrell (Parts) 
No. 163 Telegraphic [C 5258/1 /18} 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 17, 1929, 6.15 p.m. 


My despatch [telegram] No. 159! (of July 12th: Reparations Conference). 

You should continue to press as strongly as you can for London as the 
meeting place. But if you reach the conclusion that French consent is un- 
obtainable, you are authorised to propose in the first place The Hague and 
failing that Brussels. 

Repeated to Berlin No. 107, Brussels No. 57, Rome No. 135, The Hague 
No. 18 and Washington No. 328. 


I See No. 232, note 2. 


No. 239 


Mr. A. Henderson to Sir E. Howard (Washington) 
No. 329 Telegraphic [C 5254/1/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 18, 1929, 3.10 p.m. 

Your telegram 310! (Of July 12th—Reparations Conference). 

Invitation to send official delegate might (a) give United States govern- 
ment opportunity of conciliating extremists by refusal and thereby make it 
easier for them to appoint observer, or (b) excite hostile opinion to such an 
extent as to make it impossible for United States government to be represented 
at all. In the latter case it would be better from the outset to ask merely for 
an observer to watch the progress of settlement which distinguished American 


? No. 231. 
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citizens have done so much to promote. You should consult State Department 
privately as to procedure which they think most likely to produce favourable 
result. 

2. As regards your alternative suggestion, the presence of a banker or 
other private citizen at a conference of heads of governments and ministers 
seems to us very difficult; moreover conference is not purely financial and 
such a representative would have no locus standit even as an observer in 
matters such as Rhineland evacuation. 

Repeated by bag to Paris No. 164 and Berlin No. 108.? 


2 Mr. Henderson’s immediately following telegram to Paris and Berlin instructed Sir W. 
Tyrrell and Mr. Nicolson respectively to inform the French and German Governments of 
the action to be taken by Sir E. Howard. 


No. 240 


Mr. A. Henderson to Sir W. Tyrrell (Paris) 
No. 1643 [C 5401/1 /18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, July 18, 1929 
Sir, 

I transmit herewith copy of a note which I have received from the Austrian 
Minister’ regarding the interest of the Austrian Government in certain 
passages of the Report of the Experts’ Committee, together with a copy of a 
letter? from the Treasury on the subject. 

2. Apart from the question, which may have to be considered at the forth- 
coming conference, of the effect of the Experts’ recommendations on the 
Treaty of St. Germain, His Majesty’s Government are inclined to think that 
the opportunity might conveniently be taken to include in the general 
settlement, which it is hoped to reach, a settlement of the question of non- 
German reparations and of the liberation debts. Experience has shown the 
difficulty of making progress in these questions through ordinary channels; 
and I fear that if the present opportunity is missed a settlement of the question 
of non-German reparations will remain indefinitely blocked. 

3. In informing the French Government, therefore, of the démarche of the 
Austrian Minister, Your Excellency should explain to them the views of His 
Majesty’s Government on the above lines and, if they concur, you should 
enquire whether they would be prepared to join His Majesty’s Government 
in making a suggestion to the Italian Government that the question of non- 
German reparations and of the liberation debts should be included in the 
scope of the conference. If the French and Italian Governments both agree, 
no objections need be anticipated from the other major Powers who have no 
direct interests in the question. 


1 This note of July 8 from Baron Franckenstein is not printed. 
2 This letter of July 17 is not printed. In particular it proposed that a non-committal 
reply should be returned to Baron Franckenstein. 
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4. You should enquire at the same time whether the French Government 
agree that a reply should be returned to the Austrian Minister in the sense 
suggested by the Treasury. 

Iam, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State) 
OwEN O’MALLEY? 
3 A senior member of the Central Department of the Foreign Office. 


No. 241 


Sir W. Tyrrell (Paris) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received July 19) 


No. 1034 [C 5438/1 /18] 
Urgent : 
Sir, 

In order to dispel any misunderstanding that may still exist as to the policy 
which the French Government means to pursue at the forthcoming inter- 
national conference, I shall attempt a forecast of such policy based upon the 
most reliable information to be obtained on the subject. 

2. On June 28th the French Government proposed first a conference of 
heads of governments parties to the 1928 Geneva decision ‘to examine the 
measures to be taken for the putting into execution of the experts’ report and 
to study the political problems enumerated in the Geneva agreement of 
September 16th, 1928’; secondly, the establishment of technical committees 
to work out the details of the putting into execution of the Young plan, and 
thirdly a conference of heads of governments at which would be present 
representatives of all the states with an interest in the reparation question, 
the duty of which would be to approve the settlement recommended by the 
technical committees and presumably finally decide the political problems.! 
In the note which, on your instructions, I addressed to the French Govern- 
ment on July 6th,2 His Majesty’s Government asked that Yugoslavia, 
Portugal, Greece, Roumania and the British Dominions should be repre- 
sented at the first stage of the Conference; and on July oth the French Govern- 
ment accepted this proposal subject to the presence also of the other powers 
directly interested in the reparation settlement, such as Poland and Czechoslo- 
vakia. Owing to the quantity and complexity of the questions to be discussed, 
the French Government continued, however, to express doubt as to whether 
this was the most practical method of procedure.3 I understand that the 
French Government in fact accepted your proposal in this matter, only 
because they feared that to hold out for a conference in three parts might be 
misinterpreted as an indication that they desired to delay the final settlement. 
They still do not believe that your proposal will prove as workable as their 
own, and they are afraid that it will in practice prove impossible to deal with 
anything like all the questions at issue in the interval between August 5th and 
the meeting of the Council of the League of Nations on August goth. 


t See No. 211. 2 Cf. No. 222. 3 See No. 225. 
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3g. Iam convinced that the aim of the French Government is to obtain a 
complete and final liquidation and settlement, at the forthcoming conference, 
of the questions still at issue between Germany and the former allies. On this 
point all the members of the French Government, M. Poincaré just as much 
as M. Briand, are agrced. In order however, to achieve such a settlement, 
there are certain conditions upon which the French Government feel bound 
to insist. 

4. The first condition was stated by M. Briand in the Chamber of Deputies 
on July 16th, (see paragraph 8 of enclosure to my despatch No. 10334 of 
to-day). It implies not only the ‘adoption’ but also the ‘putting into force’ 
of the Young Plan which, in M. Briand’s own words, means a vote by the 
Reichstag of a certain number of legislative measures without which the 
Young plan could not be applied, and ratification by all the interested 
Governments of the plan. ‘It is only at that moment’, M. Briand said, ‘that 
the Young plan will be born and that it will really be in working order’. 
There is also, as M. Briand stated, the question of the ‘conditions to be 
accomplished for the commercialisation of the debt’. The French Govern- 
ment have not yet publicly explained the meaning of this reservation and I 
would suggest that they should be urged to do so, if not publicly, at least for 
your confidential information; but it would be wrong to assume that this 
condition, though it entails the actual putting into force of the Young plan, 
implies the indefinite postponement of evacuation. The French Government 
are well aware of the earnest desire of His Majesty’s Government for speedy 
evacuation, and I have never ceased to emphasize our point of view in this 

respect. Moreover, I have good reason not to doubt their intention to do 
their best to meet our views. They also realise the immense importance 
complete and final evacuation has for Germany and the bargaining power 
which it gives to the former allies, and they fully understand that, in German 
eyes, evacuation of the second zone is without interest. This latter fact is of 
great importance in estimating the policy of the French Government. 

5. I think it is also clear that the French Government intend to insist on 
the establishment of the conciliation committee. I have already pointed out 
in my letters of June 25th that in French eyes the establishment of such a body 
would serve a useful purpose in freeing the Council of the League of Nations 
of the work entailed by the consideration of minor complain[t]s, and in recon- 
ciling a considerable body of public opinion to evacuation. But I believe 
that the French will, in the last resort, accept something very insignificant 
so far as Germany is concerned, that is to say a body whose seat would be 
outside Germany and would not be authorised to enter German territory 
without German permission—thus safeguarding German sovereign rights. 

6. As I have stated above, I believe the French Government to be pre- 
pared for the total evacuation of the Rhineland in the immediate future. 
But it must not be forgotten that they, quite as much as we, are working in 


4 Not printed. This despatch reported on M. Briand’s speeches in the Chamber of 
Deputies on July 16 and 17 (cf. The Times, July 17, 1929, p. 16, and July 18, p. 14). 
5 No. 200. 
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these negotiations for a settlement which is to be of a lasting, if not final 
nature. Should this be realised, what account will posterity or even world 
opinion of to-day take of a few months’ delay—delay entailed by reason of 
practical politics? It will be the finality of the settlement and the satisfaction 
which it gives to all parties, and not the date on which it enters into force 
which will be remembered and appreciated. 

7. In conclusion, I would venture to plead that this negotiation, the most 
important perhaps since the Treaty of Versailles, may be approached in a 
spirit of mutual understanding and sympathy. It is such a spirit, as M. 
Briand himself stated in the Chamber yesterday (see paragraph 13 of enclo- 
sure to my despatch No. 1033 of to-day), that will ease the conditions under 
which the two chief protagonists—France and Germany—approach one 
another; and if this spirit prevail, it will enable His Majesty’s Government to 
fulfil again its time honoured role of conciliator and honest broker which in 
the past—both immediate and remote—it has been so frequently called 
upon to play in the cause of peace and goodwill. 

I have, &c., 
W. TYRRELL 


No. 242 


Record by Mr. Oliphant of a conversation with the Polish Minister 
[C 5453/1 /18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 18, 1929 


The Polish Minister, being unable to see Sir R. Lindsay, called on me this 
afternoon, and stated in connexion with the forthcoming Conference, whether 
held in London or elsewhere, that his Government earnestly hoped that a 
Polish representative would be invited to attend as they considered that this 
was only their right. The Minister said that in making this representa- 
tion he wished to make it clear that his Government had no desire to make 
trouble in any way. They realised that a number of thorny questions would 
be dealt with, and that various representatives might raise contentious 
matters. His own Government had no desire to make any trouble, but 
pressed to be represented owing to the importance of the Conference and the 
interest which they inevitably have. 

The additional grounds on which they based their wish were the fact that, 


(a) by the Young report annuities were allocated to Poland; 

(b) that the compte d’attente in connexion with the German invasion of 
Russian territory would presumably be liquidated in connexion with 
the biens cédés to Poland, and this troublesome question would be 
disposed of without any money passing; 

(c) Poland was closely interested in the general situation consequent on 
the impending evacuation of the Rhineland; 
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(d) acceptance of the Young report would entail the modification of some 
articles of the Treaty of Versailles, and in consequence the signatories 
of that instrument should participate. 


M. Skirmunt said that in the course of the previous Conference in 1924, 
the Polish Government had (I understand on the strength of a letter from 
the late Sir Eyre Crowe) been kept au courant of the proceedings, but had not 
themselves been invited to be represented. Similar treatment on the present 
occasion would not appear to his Government to be adequate, and he 
earnestly hoped that H.M.G. would decide to support his Government’s 
present representations. 

The Minister expressed the hope that he might receive some information 
on the subject in the very near future. Were such a communication to be of 
an entirely satisfactory nature, well and good; but if in the contrary sense, he 
would ask to see the Secretary of State himself, or Sir R. Lindsay, in order 
to have a further opportunity of explaining the point of view of his Govern- 
ment, who attach the utmost importance to their present request, and 
towards whom he might find himself in an embarrassing position were he not 
to make a further effort to convince H.M.G. 

I told him that so many of the points in connexion with the Conference 
were technical that we had to work delicately vis-a-vis of the Treasury, but 
that I would record his remarks and hoped that he might receive some reply 
as soon as possible.! 

L. O. 


1 M. Skirmunt was informed by Mr. Henderson in a note of July 23 that His Majesty’s 
Government agreed that Poland had a right to be represented at the conference. 


No. 243 


Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Recewed July 20, 9 a.m.) 


No. 318 Telegraphic [C 5483/1 [18] 


WASHINGTON, july 19, 1929, 5.20 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 329.! 

I consulted Secretary of State privately, as desired, on point mentioned. 
He said that he and the President had already discussed the advisability of 
sending an unofficial observer and that he had suggested Mr. Wilson, United 
States Minister in Switzerland,? who was well acquainted with the question 
and that the President had seemed to concur in3 both as to having an un- 
official observer, and appointing Wilson. 

t No. 239. 

2 Sir E. Howard subsequently reported in Washington telegram No. 320 of July 22 that 
Mr. Stimson had that morning explained that the reference should have been to Mr. Edwin 
C. Wilson of the American Embassy at Paris, who had closely followed the proceedings of 


the Young Committee (Washington Embassy archives: F.O. 115/3385). 
3 This word was omitted from another text of this telegram. 
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As regards the form of invitation the Secretary of State said that for his 
part he would rather not receive an invitation to send an official delegate as 
he disliked having to say no. He thought, however, that if the invitation 
were couched in such terms as to leave it open to the United States govern- 
ment to send an official delegate or an unofficial observer as they pleased, 
they could in replying give reasons for not sending the former and prefer[r]- 
ing to be representated [sic] by an unofficial observer. 

The Secretary of State said that he had drawn the President’s attention 
to the fact that Mr. Kellogg, then United States Ambassador in London, had 
attended a conference in London on July 16th 1924, to put in force the 
provisions of the Dawes plan, and that there was therefore a precedent for 
the appointment of a diplomat as an unofficial observer. He seemed to 
think, however, that General Dawes had enough on his hands at present and 
that Mr. Wilson, who was moreover highly thought of by Mr. Young, would 
be the most suitable appointment. 


No. 244 


Mr. A. Henderson to Sir W. Tyrrell (Parts) 
No. 166 Telegraphic [C 5258/1 /78] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, July 19, 1929, 5-35 p.m. 
My telegram No. 163.! 
The present position of various proposals for meeting of Conference is as 
follows :— 


2. A provincial town in Switzerland would probably preclude American 
representation besides being most inconvenient for us. Further the climate 
of Lake towns in August would be intolerably hot. The negotiators of the 
treaty of Lausanne? suffered much from the heat even earlier in the season. 

3. The Belgian Ambassador has informed Secretary of State that he does 
not believe that Belgian government would accept The Hague owing to 
recent tension between Netherlands and Belgium. 

4. It is doubtful whether German government would accept Brussels—see 
Berlin telegram No. 87.3 

5. There is little prospect therefore of any of the alternatives to London 
proving acceptable to all the governments concerned. 

6. You may find this argument of use in your conversation with M. 
Poincaré. I need hardly emphasise pressing urgency of a decision. 


1 No. 238. 2 The peace treaty with Turkey, signed on July 24, 1923. 


3 In this brief telegram of July 18 referring to No. 238 Mr. Nicolson had expressed the 
view here indicated. 
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No. 245 


Sir W. Tyrrell (Paris) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received July 20, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 95 Telegraphic: by bag [C 5464/1 /18} 


PARIS, July 19, 1929 

Your telegram No. 165! of July 18th. 

Monsieur Briand sent for me this evening to express M. Poincaré’s great 
regret at being unable to see me owing to continued ill-health and the 
necessity of saving up all his strength for the final parliamentary debate. 

In order however not to keep you any longer in suspense as regards the 
place of meeting of the conference, he wished M. Briand to say that he 
regretfully maintained his objection to London but that he entirely approved 
of Brussels, mainly because of the presence there of Mr. Gibson, the American 
Ambassador, whose assistance might prove invaluable in connexion with the 
conference owing to his special relations with Mr. Hoover. 

In French opinion nothing should be neglected to secure American co- 
operation and interest in some shape or other. 

This would be best secured at Brussels and missed at The Hague. More- 
over there might be Belgian objection to the latter place? and there was no 
enthusiasm here for the Dutch owing to the unfortunate espionage affair of 
last spring.3 

1 See No. 239, note 2. 

2 This surmise was endorsed by Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen in Brussels telegram No. 40 of 
July 21. 

3 See Nos. 87, 92-3 and 103. 


No. 246 


Mr. Nicolson (Berlin) to Mr. A. Henderson (Recewed July 22) 
No. 519 [C 5515/1/18] 
BERLIN, July 19, 1929 
Sir, 

I communicated to the Secretary of State to-day the substance of your 
telegram No. 109! of the 18th July regarding the procedure to be followed in 
inviting the United States Government to participate in the forthcoming 
Conference. 

2, Herr von Schubert stated that the German Government would in this 
matter be very glad if we were to take the initiative and that he would see to 
it that, pending the receipt of Sir Esme Howard’s advice and your action 
thereon, no indiscretions would be committed here and no premature action 
taken by the German Embassy in Washington. 


t See No. 239, note 2. 
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3. The Secretary of State then proceeded to recapitulate what he has 
often said before regarding the scope and purpose of the forthcoming 
Conference. He reasserted his hope that the French Government would 
agree to hold the Conference in London, which appeared to him in every 
way the most suitable place. He had heard from the German Embassy in 
London that the idea was now being mooted that the Conference might take 
place in Belgium. The Germans would have no serious objection to Ostend, 
but he felt that any other Belgian town would ‘at this season of the year be 
far too sultry’. Failing London or Switzerland, the German Government 
would themselves prefer The Hague, where the Peace Palace would offer 
admirable accommodation. 

4. Herr von Schubert then again recurred to the question of the Saar. 
He contended that the Saar was indubitably a ‘reparation province’ within 
the meaning of the Treaty;? that to the German mind the Saar was an 
integral part of the Rhineland and that it was most unfortunate that British 
public opinion did not regard it as such, but imagined that it was some vague 
territory in Upper Silesia; that the Geneva communiqué of the 16th Sep- 
tember last was in no sense understood by the German delegates to be a hard 
and fast programme for future action, but was regarded merely as a record of 
the state of agreement which had at that date been reached; and that the 
German Government, while having no intention of forcing the Saar into the 
agenda of the coming Conference, would strongly object if the question were 
in advance specifically excluded from that agenda. What Herr von Schubert 
hoped was that the agenda might be left as elastic as possible. The Germans 
would, at the outset, only raise the Saar question in the form of direct and 
confidential conversations with their French colleagues. They were prepared 
to offer far more than the French probably expected and to produce a 
scheme which the French Government might well, in their own interests, 
find it profitable to accept. If agreement were reached on the basis of such 
private and direct discussions, the Germans would then wish to ‘incorporate’ 
such agreement within the main fabric of the Conference’s conclusions. He 
expressed the hope that His Majesty’s Government would assist the German 
Government towards that end. I stated that any such hope might prove 
illusory and that I had gathered the definite impression that you would much 
regret if the Germans were to complicate the proceedings at the Conference 
by gratuitously introducing this extraneous question. He then said that he 
trusted that His Majesty’s Government would at least not oppose any private 
discussions which might take place between the German and French dele- 
gations. I stated that if the French representatives were willing to allow such 
discussions we should probably not object, but that if the French contended 
that all mention of the Saar must be excluded from the scope of the Con- 
ference, then the German delegation must not rely upon our exercising upon 
our French colleagues any pressure whatsoever. 

I have, &c., 
Harotp NicoLson 
2 The Treaty of Versailles. 
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No. 247 


Mr. A. Henderson to Mr. Nicolson (Berlin) 
No. 111 Telegraphic [C 5464/1 /18] 
Immediate FOREIGN OFFICE, July 20, 1929, 1.35 p.m. 

Paris telegram No. 95! (of 19th July: Reparations Conference). 

In view of your telegram No. 87,? I wish to make sure before proceeding 
further that German government will accept Brussels. Please explain 
circumstances to them at once and use every effort to overcome their 
objections, if any, to this solution. I need hardly impress upon you how 
urgent it is to reach a decision on this point. 

Repeated to Paris No. 167, Brussels 59, Rome 137, and Washington 336. 

1 No. 245. 2 See No. 244, note 3. 


No. 248 


Mr. Nicolson (Berlin) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Recewed July 21, 9 a.m.) 
No. 88 Telegraphic [C 5487/1/18] 
Important BERLIN, July 20, 1929, 9.15 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 111.! 

I have used every endeavour to induce German Foreign Office to accept 
Brussels but without avail. They state that in view of violent anti-German 
feeling in Belgium and of incidents which have recently arisen it would be 
impossible for Dr. Stresemann to attend a Conference on Belgian soil. Latter 
whom they at once consulted by telephone replied if Brussels were selected 
he would refuse to go. I gather similar objection would apply to any other 
locality, but that Germans would in the last resort agree to conference being 
held in Paris or at some French town. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 88, repeated to Paris. 

1 No. 247. 


No. 249 


Sir W. Tyrrell (Parts) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Receiwwed Fuly 22, 8.30 a.m.) 
No. 97 Telegraphic: by bag [C 5493/1/18] 

PARIS, July 20, 1929 

Your despatch No. 1643! of July 18th. 
2. The Ministry for Foreign Affairs were this morning informed of (1) the 
enquiry you had received from the Austrian Minister in London respecting 

1 No. 240. 
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Austrian participation in the International Conference, (2) the views con- 
tained in paragraph 2 of your despatch No. 1643, (3) your proposal that the 
French government should join His Majesty’s Government in proposing to 
the Italian government the inclusion of non-German reparations and of the 
liberation debts in the scope of the conference, and (4) your suggested reply 
to Monsieur Fran{c]kenstein. 

g. As regards (2), Ministry for Foreign Affairs agree with your view 
subject to interpretation to be placed on words ‘settlement of question 
of non-German reparations’. As they explained position this morning, 
Niemeyer-Seydoux agreement of 1926 provides for annulation of ceded 
property and liberation debts in return for abandonment by Powers receiving 
these benefits of their reparation percentages under St. Germain, Trianon 
and Neuilly Treaties.2 French government entirely agree that International 
Conference should endeavour to settle above, and for this purpose French 
delegation to Reparations Commission is already trying to bring Niemeyer- 
Seydoux agreement into conformity with Young plan. Agreement thus 
modified will be submitted to British Delegation within next few days in 
order that task of conference may in this matter be facilitated. French 
government would, however, be very unwilling to admit that Conference 
should reopen question of existing settlements of reparation obligations 
under the three treaties. They do not gather that you intend this, but would 
be glad of immediate confirmation. 

4. As regards (3) subject to confirmation on above point, French govern- 
ment will readily join in proposed representation at Rome. 

5. As regards (4), French government agree to proposed reply to Austrian 
Minister in London. Their view is that Austria has no title to intervene in 
putting into execution of Young plan or in settlement of liberation debt. 
Her claim to be heard by Conference arises from dissolution of joint German 
liability and modification of reparation percentages resulting from abandon- 
ment of ceded property and liberation debt. 

6. Copy sent to British Delegation, Reparation Commission. 


2 Sir Otto Niemeyer, who had been Controller of Finance at H.M. Treasury, 1922-27, 
held a post at the Bank of England under Mr. Norman’s reorganisation. M. Seydoux, who 
had died on May 26, 1929, had been Deputy Director of Political and Commercial Affairs in 
the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs in 1926. Agreement was reached between Sir O. 
Niemeyer and M. Seydoux for the settlement of the obligations of the successor states in 
respect of property ceded by Austria, Hungary and Bulgaria and the costs of liberation of 
the successor states. M. de Fleuriau informed the Foreign Office on October 22, 1926, that 
the French Government approved the agreement and was informed on October 29 that 
His Majesty’s Government concurred. The Italian Government did not, however, approve, 
and the agreement did not come into effect. 

3 A note was accordingly sent to Baron Franckenstein on July 24. 


No. 250 


Letter from Mr. Nicolson (Berlin) to Sir R. Lindsay 
[C 5615 /1/18] 
Private BERLIN, july 21, 1929 
My dear Lindsay, 

I am much disappointed at having failed to induce the Germans to agree 
to Brussels. I wish now that I had worded my original caveat! more strongly, 
but I confess that I am surprised at the violence of the objections raised. 
I know de Haas pretty well by now, and I discount those emotions of self-pity 
to which the dear old man is apt to succumb. But I have no doubt in my 
own mind that for one reason or another the Wilhelmstrasse, and Stresemann 
with them, are prepared to face an ‘incident’ rather than consent to Brussels. 
This is highly unfortunate as the French press will be on to it like greyhounds, 
pursuing the red-herring which will divert attention from their own ill- 
manners. 

I should analyse the German attitude as follows :— 


(1) 40% a perfectly sincere belief that the atmosphere of Belgium would 
place them at a real disadvantage, revive forgotten animosities, and expose 
Stresemann to actual physical indignity ; 

(2) 40% irritation at Poincaré passing the buck to them, and at being placed in 
the wrong in a matter which is the fault of the Quai d’Orsay. They are well 
aware that it is Belgian objection which has resulted in the abandonment of 
the proposal for The Hague, and it drives them wild to feel that Belgian 
susceptibilities of so trivial a nature should be given careful weight whereas 
their own deep feelings against Brussels are ignored; 

(3) the remaining 20% of their attitude is made up of mixed feelings. They 
really do think that Brussels will be intolerable in August and are worried 
about Stresemann’s health. They think that Brussels offers all the dis- 
advantages in respect of noise, correspondents, etc., of a big capital, plus 
all the disadvantages of congestion, etc., of a small town. If pressed, and 
pleasantly pressed, they might conceivably agree to Ostend; but I should 
add that de Haas repeated again and again that their objections to Brussels 
extended to all Belgian territory. 


The French Embassy are hugging themselves with joy over the German 
refusal, of which they were informed at once, but not by me. They tell me 
that the Quai d’Orsay don’t take the Conciliation Commission seriously in 
the least. They are worried, however, by the fact that Poincaré has got it into 
his obstinate head that Mr. Macdonald and Mr. Snowdon [sic] are his 
personal enemies. They say that all Tyrrell’s and Berthelot’s efforts to 
remove this impression have failed. They attribute all the fuss about the 
locality of the conference purely to this personal animosity on the part of 
Poincaré. 


t See No. 244, note 3. 
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In a situation of such petty jealousics the German refusal will, I fear, create 
additional poison. I do not often agree with the German point of view, but I 
must say that I have much sympathy for their irritation at being pushed 
into this position. They foresee that in Paris and even in London they will be 
blamed for a situation which is due essentially to Poincaré’s refusal to go to 
London and the Belgian refusal to go to The Hague. They see no reason why 
it should be taken for granted that the Belgians are justified, whereas their own 
righteous fury at the ‘vollstandiger Kanossagang’? represented by the Brussels 
proposal will be called ‘but another instance of Germany raising difficulties’. 

The whole business is foolish and disheartening, and IJ hate it. I almost 
thought of asking authority to dash down to Baden Baden and make a 
personal appeal to Stresemann. But I would not be successful, and my 
journey would appear officious and silly. Having exhausted all possible 
means of pressure on the Wilhelmstrasse, I sit here silent and apologetic, 
rather dreading the press excitations which I fear will follow. 


Yours ever, 
Harotp NICOLSON 


2 The complete road to Canossa. The reference was to Prince Bismarck’s statement of 
May 14, 1872, ‘we will not go to Canossa’ in allusion to the journey of the German King 
Henry IV in 1077 to seek absolution from Pope Gregory VII. 


No. 251 


Mr. A. Henderson to H.M. Representatives at Paris, Berlin, Brussels, Rome 
and Tokyo 


No. 173' Telegraphic [C 5483/1 /18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 22, 1929, 10 p.m. 


After consultation with His Majesty’s Ambassador at Washington, His 
Majesty’s Government are under the impression that the United States 
government will not send official delegate to forthcoming reparation con- 
ference, but will agree to be represented by an unofficial delegate or observer. 
It therefore appears desirable to follow precedent of 1924 conference and 
invite United States government ‘to participate in the conference in what- 
ever form seems to them desirable’. 

2. If conference is held on territory of one of the principal Powers, the 
invitation would most suitably be conveyed to United States government 
by representative of that Power at Washington. If it is held in a neutral 
country, invitations might be conveyed by His Majesty’s Ambassador in 
name of the six principal Powers as was done at time of appointment of 
Experts’ Committee. 


1 No. 173 to Paris; No. 112 to Berlin; No. 61 to Brussels; No. 140 to Rome; No. 137 to 
Tokyo. 
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g. Please inform government to which you are accredited and enquire 
whether they concur.? 
Repeated to Washington No. 345. 


2 The concurrence of the governments concerned was reported in Brussels telegram 
No. 41 of July 23, Berlin telegram No. go of July 23, Paris telegram No. 107 of July 24, Rome 
telegram No. 98 of July 25 and Tokyo telegram No. 166 of July 26 respectively. 


No. 252 


Sir R. Graham (Rome) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received July 23, 10 p.m.) 
No. 93 Telegraphic [C 5601/1 /18] 


ROME, July 23, 1929, 1.30 p.m. 
Your telegram No. 138.! 


Signor Mussolini, whom I saw last night, disliked the idea of the conference 
being held at Brussels which he described as ‘a suburb of Paris’. He expressed 
regret that His Majesty’s Government had not held out for London which all 
the Powers interested, with one exception, considered to be most suitable. 


' No. 248 was repeated to Rome on July 22 as Foreign Office telegram No. 138. 


No. 253 


Mr. Nicolson (Berlin) to Mr. A. Henderson 


(Received Fuly 23, 5.15 p.m.) 
No. 89 Telegraphic [Telegrams 50/101] 


Important BERLIN, July 23, 1929, 3 p.m. 

My despatch No. 525,! last paragraph. 

Herr de Haas, who visited Herr Stresemann yesterday at his Baden 
sanatorium informs me that the latter is absolutely opposed to any Belgian 
locality, and would not agree even to Ostend. 

The illness of the Chancellor will throw the whole labour of the German 
delegation on to Herr Stresemann, whose health is certainly inadequate for 
such a strain. The German Foreign Office are justifiably anxious that some 
cool and quiet place should be selected. Herr Stresemann himself strongly 
prefers The Hague, as he could then sleep at Scheveningen. 

(Repeated to Paris.) 


t Not printed. This despatch of July 20 amplified No. 248. The last paragraph discussed 
the considerations dealt with more fully in No. 250. 
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No. 254 


Mr. A. Henderson to H.M. Representatives at Paris, Brussels, Berlin and 
Rome 


No. 174! Telegraphic [C 5459/1 /18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 23, 1929, 3.5 p.m. 


You should acquaint the Government to which you are accredited with 
the views of His Majesty’s Government on the programme and procedure 
of the forthcoming Conference in the following sense :— 

(1) Invitations should be despatched to all the signatories of the Treaty of 
Versailles who are entitled to a share in the German annuities, i.e. Great 
Britain and the Dominions, France, Belgium, Italy, Japan, United States of 
America, Yugoslavia, Greece, Roumania, Portugal and Poland; and to 
Germany. It any [may] subsequently be necessary to send ad hoc invitations 
to other interested Powers to state their views or participate in discussions on 
particular questions. The form of the invitation to be sent to the United 
States Government is reserved for special consideration. 

(2) The work of the Conference, which originates in the decisions taken at 
Geneva last September, will fall into two main categories, political and 
financial which can conveniently be dealt with, in the main, separately 
though a final agreement will depend on the satisfactory settlement of both 
groups of questions. 

(3) His Majesty’s Government, therefore, propose that, after a formal 
plenary session to open the Conference, two main committees should be 
appointed to deal respectively with the political and financial issues. These 
committees will eventually report to the main Conference, whose endorse- 
ment will be required in order to give effect to their recommendations. 

(4) The political committee will deal primarily with the evacuation of the 
Rhineland and all questions arising therefrom, e.g. date of evacuation, 
establishment of the proposed Committee of Verification and Conciliation, 
liquidation of claims arising out of the occupation etc. 

(5) Onthe financial Committee the representatives ofall the states interested 
in the final and definite settlement of the reparations problem will be given 
the opportunity to examine the Experts’ Report freely and to defend their 
interests before giving their approval to its recommendations. The Committee 
would further have to make specific proposals for the settlement of points left 
obscure in the Report or left for settlement by the Governments concerned; 
and the Committee would have to consider and make recommendations 
in regard to the proposals in the Report relating to the Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements with a view to the appointment of the Organisation 
Committee. 

(6) As regards non-German reparations which are also affected by the 


t No. 174 to Paris; No. 62 to Brussels; No. 113 to Berlin; No. 141 to Rome. This telegram 
was repeated on July 27 as Foreign Office telegram No. 356 to Washington. A note in 
similar terms to the present telegram was sent to the Japanese Ambassador on July 25. 
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Young Report, His Majesty’s Government reserve the right to submit at a 
subsequent date certain considerations regarding their possible examination 
by the Conference. 

(7) It will be open to either committce to appoint sub-committees to deal 
with specific points, and it may be possible or necessary for the committees 
themselves to adjourn while such technical sub-committees are at work. 

(8) The two committees will have to collaborate on the question of any 
arrangement for meeting the expenses of commissions or armies of occupa- 
tion after 1st September, 1929, since, although this is mainly a financial 
question, its solution depends to some extent on the date fixed for evacuation. 

(9) All the Governments entitled to any share of the German annuities will 
be entitled to be represented on the financial committee; the Powers whose 
nationals were members of the Experts’ Committee will alone be represented 
on the political committee. 

(10) It can only be seen from the course of the negotiations whether it will 
be necessary to summon further meetings of the plenary Conference before 
the work of both the financial and political committees is complete; it may 
be practicable and desirable to endorse and put into effect from time to time 
interim decisions reached by the committees on particular points.? 

2 Paris despatch No. 1086 of July 27 transmitted to the Foreign Office a note of the same 
date in which M. Briand expressed general agreement with the proposals in the present 
telegram, but suggested that Czechoslovakia was entitled to an invitation to the Conference. 
He further stated : ‘Le Gouvernement francais, soulignant l’interdépendance des différentes 
questions qui feront l’objet de la future conférence, estime que la faculté suggérée par le 
Gouvernement britannique de mettre provisoirement en vigueur certaines décisions 
particuliéres ne saurait s’appliqucr qu’aux résultats obtenus sur des points techniques et 
d’intérét accessoire. I] lui parait, au contraire, nécessaire de ne prendre, sur aucun point 
particulier important, des décisions engageant l’avenir avant d’avoir sous les yeux, sous 
forme d’un ensemble cohérent et pratique, un réglement complet et définitif de la question 
des réparations, ainsi que des questions politiques qui s’y rattachent.’ 


No. 255 


Sir W. Tyrrell (Paris) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received Fuly 24, 12 noon) 


No. 105 Telegraphic: by telephone [ Telegrams 50/101] 


PARIS, July 24, 1929 

Berlin telegram No. 89.! 

I have seen M. Briand this morning. He has agreed to send instructions to 
French Ambassador at Brussels to act this afternoon with his British colleague 
in urging Belgian Government to agree to The Hague. Please let me know 
at once if similar instructions can be telephoned to Lord Granville im- 
mediately. 

I understand that Belgians would accept if at the same time they could be 
given privately to understand that the seat of the bank would be Brussels. 


1 No. 253. 
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No. 256 


Mr. A. Henderson to Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen (Brussels) 
No. 65 Telegraphic: by telephone [ Telegrams 50/101] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 24, 1929, 5.45 p.m. 


Paris telegram No. 105! of 24th July: Reparations Conference. 

You should join with your French colleague in urging as strongly as 
possible on Belgian Government to agree to The Hague. 

Should the question of the seat of the International Bank be raised, you 
should state clearly that His Majesty’s Government cannot possibly prejudge 
this question. 

(Repeated to Paris, by telephone, No. 175. Repeated to The Hague, 
No. 21; Berlin, No. 115; and Rome, No. 145, in (R).) 


t No. 255. 


No. 257 


Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen (Brussels) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received Fuly 25, 9 a.m.) 
No. 43 Telegraphic [W 7239/69/4] 
Immediate BRUSSELS, July 24, 1929, 8.15 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 65.! 

My French colleague does not expect instructions until tomorrow 
morning. 

In the meantime, in view of Belgian attitude as stated in my telegram 
No. 40? and in the absence of other tangible inducements it might perhaps be 
suggested that presence of British and French foreign ministers at the Hague 
might provide a favourable opportunity for some mention of Scheldt question, 
even unofficially. Apart from doubtful prospect of success of such action, 
objections to it would be (a) that it would be a departure from the policy 
hitherto followed (? by me) as defined in Mr. Campbell’s letter? to Lord 
Granville of January 25th, (b) question seems more or less dormant at the 
moment, although Prime Minister recently announced his intention to take 
it up again (see my despatch No. 466)* and (c) government’s position in 
Holland.5 

I therefore only suggest it as a pis aller and should of course not mention it 
unless you instructed me to do so. 


1 No. 256. 2 See No. 245, note 2. 3 No. 58. 
4 Not printed. For a report on M. Jaspar’s speech of June 19 see The Times, June 20, 
1920, p. 15. 


5 Jonkheer Dr. D. J. de Geer had resigned on July 1. Jonkheer Dr. Ch. J. M. Ruys de 
Beerenbrouck formed his administration on August 7, retaining Dr. Beelaerts van Blokland 
as Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
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No. 258 


Mr. A. Henderson to Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen (Brussels) 
Unnumbered Telegraphic: by telephone [Telegrams 50/101] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, July 25, 1929, 11.30 a.m. 


You are authorised to make representations to Belgian Government inde- 
pendently and in advance of your French colleague.! But in doing so you 
should explain to Minister for Foreign Affairs that it was as a result of an 
agreement with M. Briand that His Majesty’s Government decided to make 
this appeal to Belgian Government and that you understand that your French 
colleague is receiving instructions to support you. 

(Repeated to Paris by telephone, noon, No. 178.) 

t This telegram evidently related to No. 256. 


No. 259 


Mr. A. Henderson to Sir W. Tyrrell (Paris) 
No. 177 Telegraphic: by telephone [Telegrams 50/ror] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, July 25, 1929, 12 noon 

Your telegram No. 105.! 

His Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires at Brussels reports that his French colleague 
has instructions not to join with him in démarche to Belgian Government to 
agree to The Hague as meeting-place, but only to support subsequently 
any démarche which he may make im this sense. 

In order to waste no further valuable time, I have authorised Mr. Hugessen 
to act alone, but I must express my surprise and dissatisfaction at the manner 
in which French Government appear to modify understanding reached with 
you yesterday, with the evident intention of placing on His Majesty’s 
Government the whole onus of an unwelcome démarche and with the inevitable 
result of weakening its effect. 

t No. 255- 


No. 260 


Sir W. Tyrrell (Parts) to Mr. A. Henderson 


(Recewed July 25, 3 p.m.) 

No. 108 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 5658/1 [18] 

PARIS, July 25, 1929 
Your telegram No. 177.! | 
Immediately upon the receipt of your instructions this morning I saw 

Monsieur Briand and told him how painfully surprised you had been by his 

modification of the agreement reached with me yesterday. 

t No. 259. 
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Monsieur Briand said at once there had been a misunderstanding as to 
procedure but not as regards action with the Belgian Government in favour 
of The Hague. What he had contemplated was joint action not necessarily 
at Brussels. What he had done immediately after seeing me was to ask 
Berthelot to see Belgian Ambassador here and to tell him that French 
Government strongly favoured The Hague in the present circumstances 
of the case and that they hoped very much that the Belgian Government 
would revise their opinion and agree to go there. This had been done 
yesterday afternoon even before the Ministry of Foreign Affairs had been 
told by the Embassy that our instructions had been sent to Brussels. 

I told Monsieur Briand that my recollection was very precise and that I 
regretted my having been kept in ignorance of the communication made to 
the Belgian Ambassador. 

This misunderstanding had created a bad impression at home and I hoped 
he would do something to remove this impression. 

For this purpose I urged him strongly to send at once a telegram to French 
Ambassador in Brussels. This he promised to do in the presence of Monsieur 
Berthelot who had meanwhile joined us. The telegram was to be to the effect 
that the French Government strongly advised Belgian Government to listen 
to this appeal in favour of The Hague with which in the present circum- 
stances of the case the French Government entirely agreed and to express the 
hope that for the sake of higher and more general interests the Belgian 
Government would subordinate their sentiment and feelings to the former. 


No. 261 


Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen (Brussels) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Receiwed July 26, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 45 Telegraphic [(C 5684/1 /18} 
Immediate BRUSSELS, July 25, 1929, 10.38 p.m. 


My telegram No. 44.! 

Minister for Foreign Affairs has now replied that Belgian government will 
not allow their individual feelings to stand in the way but, in the general 
interest and in deference to representations of His Majesty’s Government 
and French government, agree to The Hague as the seat of the Conference. 

They fear their decision will not be well received by public opinion here. 

They express a wish that, in recognition of their attitude, they may receive 
the support of His Majesty’s Government and French government in resisting 
any proposal for the establishment of International Bank in Holland. They 
are anxious lest this might come to be regarded as the natural sequel of the 
holding of the Conference at The Hague, they themselves are resolutely 
opposed to the Bank being in Holland. 


t Not printed. This telegram of July 25 reported that Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen had 
carried out the instructions in Nos. 256 and 258. 
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I said His Majesty’s Government were determined in no way to prejudge 
the question of seat of Bank but I promised to inform you of their request. 
They would appreciate a reply as to this. 

Similar reply has been given to my French colleague. 

Repeated to Paris, Berlin, The Hague and Rome. 


No. 262 


Memorandum by Mr. Balfour 
[C 5881 [109/21] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 25, 1929 


With reference to the minutes on the two annexed papers, C 5086 and 
C 5347,' and in particular to Mr. Dalton’s reference to the political ad- 
vantages of discrediting the present Hungarian dictatorship, I submit for 
what they are worth the following observations, based upon my experience 
during the 2} years which I spent in Budapest (October 1921 to June 1924). 

It is, in the first place, scarcely accurate to describe the present régime in 
Hungary as a dictatorship. Unlike Signor Mussolini and General Primo de 
Rivera,? Count Bethlen has respected parliamentary forms and government 
by the party system. The fact that, with the exception of the constituencies 
in Budapest and 20 other urban centres, election takes place by open ballot, 
has not prevented the presence in Parliament of active and extremely vocal 
Opposition groups. It is true that in 1921 the Bethlen Government enacted 
a law which disenfranchised over a million electors. But this law, it should 
be recollected, was designed to curtail a franchise system which had been 
forced upon Hungary by the Allied Powers when in 1919 they required the 


1 Not printed. C 5086/348/21 was Budapest despatch No. 130 of July 1 which reported 
on a speech on June 27 by Count Bethlen who referred to the démarche of the Governments of 
the Little Entente about his speech of May 26 (see No. 173) and stated that the movement 
in Hungary for the revision of the Treaty of Trianon had sprung from the heart of the people: 
see The Times, June 28, 1929, p. 15. C 5437/4964/21 was a letter of July 5 from Lord 
Chilston to Mr. Sargent enclosing report No. 5 of the same date by Major W. D. Morgan, 
Military Attaché to H.M. Legation at Budapest. This report stated that there was no 
official information that the principle of conscription of recruits for the Hungarian Army 
had been approved by the Hungarian Government, although there were indications that 
certain articles of the Treaty of Trianon respecting military personnel were not being ob- 
served. See Parl. Debs., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 229, cols. 847-8, for Mr. Henderson’s reply on 
this subject on July 10 to Mr. Ayles, Member of Parliament for North Bristol. Mr. Dalton 
minuted as follows on these two papers respectively: 

(i) ‘I suspect that, in a more democratic Hungary, there would be a keener popular 
interest in economic and agrarian questions & less obsession over frontiers. H. D. 23/7.’ 

(ii) ‘The political advantage of discrediting the present Hungarian dictatorship, and 
paving the way for a more democratic and pacific régime in Hungary, should not be lost 
sight of. It is a matter for consideration, whether the adoption by H.M.G. ofa stiff attitude 
towards Hungarian infractions of the Treaty, would help to produce these desirable results. 
I am inclined to think it would. H. D. 22/7.’ 

2 President of the Spanish Council of Ministers and Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
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passage of a universal suffrage law as a preliminary to the recognition of a 
Hungarian Government with which a peace treaty could be negotiated. 
Owing to the popular reaction at the time against the recent Bela Kun: 
activities the Parliament elected on the basis of this law was, it should be 
observed, overwhelmingly Conservative. The Opposition groups in the 
House filibustered against the proposed new law and the Government were 
compelled to enact it by executive decree. Nevertheless, their action in 
restricting the number of voters did not give rise to any general popular 
protest; it was recognised that the new electoral law constituted a substantial 
advance on the system in existence before the collapse of Hungary and the 
intervention of the Powers by force majeure in her domestic affairs. The 
country in general acquiesced in the view of the Government that the 1919 
decree which they had superseded had introduced radical electoral changes 
out of all proportion to the normal development of franchise reform, and that 
the new law, which admitted 24 million persons to the vote out of a total 
population of 74 million, (under its terms all males over 24 years of age were 
entitled to vote and all women, subject to certain qualifications, who had 
completed their 30th year) conceded adequate opportunity for the election 
of a Parliament representing the will of the majority of the people. 

Actually the régime of Count Bethlen owes its prolonged duration to the 
support of the small peasant proprietors, who constitute the backbone of his 
supporters in the House. Ranged in opposition are the great landowners, 
who attack Count Bethlen for his anti-Legitimist attitude, and the repre- 
sentatives of the Budapest industrial proletariat. Can it be argued that these 
latter groups are more truly representative of Hungary than the Government 
party? Present day Hungary consists of the Great Plain or Alfold, inhabited 
by some 64 million persons engaged in agricultural pursuits, with Budapest 
superimposed thereon as a somewhat urban and artificial growth (over one- 
third of its population of 900,000 are Jewish). 

The key to a change of heart in Hungary does not lie, to my mind, in 
unseating the present Hungarian Government, but in altering the spirit of 
its people, who from time immemorial have been accustomed to regard 
themselves as a ruling race, called upon by Providence to administer law and 
justice to the Czechs, Slovaks, Serbs, Transylvanian Roumanians and other 
lesser breeds within their borders. The fact that the Treaty of Trianon has 
turned the tables and placed 2,000,000 of their brethren under the rule of 
the despised alien is a fact which distorts the outlook of the entire Magyar 
people. No self-respecting Hungarian, to whatever party he belongs, is 
prepared to accept the present settlement as final; thus the eminent historian, 
Professor Marczali, who was deprived of his Chair at the Budapest University 
owing to the numerus Clausus,‘ is one of the most ardent advocates of the 


3 M. Kun had been People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs in the communist administra- 
tion of Hungary, March to August 1919. 

4 The Numerus Clausus Act, passed by the Hungarian Parliament in September 1920 
and amended in February 1928, altered the Hungarian Education Act of 1848 proclaiming 
freedom of study. The number of university students was limited, to the detriment of Jewish 
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‘territorial integrity of Hungary’; amongst the most forceful pleas for treaty 
revision is the book “Rump Hungary’, written by Ludwig Hatvany1, an ex- 
Minister of the Karolyi Government,’ whom the Bethlen régime has treated 
with exceptional severity. 

Count Bethlen is nothing if not a political opportunist; during his pro- 
longed tenure of office he has at least succeeded in curbing the irredentist 
spirit of his countrymen; in circumstances of exceptional difficulty he has 
steered a middle course and has conformed his policy to the realities of the 
situation. The present régime in Hungary is open to grave criticisms when 
judged by the standards of western democracy, but it is, in my opinion, a 
certain fact that any attempt to exert pressure upon it from the outside, such 
as, for example, by arraigning Hungary before the Council of the League for 
her failure to observe the military clauses of the Peace Treaty, would only 
serve to rally the Hungarian people behind their present Government and 
retard the possibility of a proud, independent people, working out their own 


salvation in their own good time.® 
J. BALFouR 


students, on an ethnic basis, selection depending on the student’s being ‘perfectly reliable 
from a patriotic and moral point of view’. 
5 Count Michael Karolyi had been Hungarian Prime Minister from October 1918 and 


President from November 1918 to March 1919. 

6 Mr. Dalton minuted on July 30: ‘I have talked to Mr. Balfour about his memo. I realise 
the danger of defeating our own object, if we apply pressure to Bethlen injudiciously. But 
I do not despair of finding means of judicious pressure, though not, perhaps, immediately. 
H. D. 30/7.’ 


No. 263 


Letter from Mr. Wigram (Paris) to Mr. Carr 


[C 5678/49/18] 
PARIS, July 25, 1929 
Dear Carr, 

I have spoken to Needham about your letter C 5357/49/18! of July 24th 
about the military experts. We think you should know that within the last 
few days Baratier has brought to the notice of the Versailles Committee the 
question of the use by the Germans of certain weapons forbidden under the 
Treaty,? including tanks. This question was raised by the Germans them- 
selves who, very stupidly Needham and I think, sent a deputation to Paris 
to discuss the matter with the Conference.3 The deputation was received 
by Massigli who, according to Baratier, found the German proposals so 
exaggerated that he refused to discuss them and said that he would have to 
refer the matter to the Conference. This is the origin of Baratier’s note for 


1 Not printed. This letter transmitted to Paris copies of Berlin telegram No. 84 of July 5 
(not printed) and the exchange of letters of July 9 and 12 between Mr. Sargent and Mr. 


Nicolson (see No. 233, note 1, and No. 233). 
2 Of Versailles. 3 Of Ambassadors. 
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the Versailles Committee which is being referred by Needham to the War 
Office.* 

2. Both Needham and I think that you will be well advised to go as slow 
as you possibly can in this question as if we are not careful it may raise a 
discussion here on what the Germans are doing to fulfil the experts’ require- 
ments. We entirely agree with Nicolson that this might be most dangerous 
at the moment, as the French might quite well try to mix the question up 
with the conciliation committee. Let us therefore, as Nicolson says, do 
everything we can to leave the sleeping dog alone. 

g. You can always raise the question of the military experts after you have 
got satisfaction at the Conference.5 Once the decision to evacuate the Rhine- 
land is taken and the question of the conciliation committee disposed of, 
I do not see what is to prevent you from withdrawing Gosset and leaving 
Durand to go on arguing with the Germans until the end of time.® 


Yours ever, 
R. F. WicRAM 


4 Colonel Needham’s report No. 33/A/11 (3493) of July 25 to the War Office, which 
referred to the present letter, and the enclosed note of July 22 by the Allied Military 
Committee of Versailles are not printed. In transmitting these two documents to the Foreign 
Office the War Office stated in a letter of August 8: “The Army Council view the German 
thesis with considerable misgivings, as they consider that should, for example, units to 
operate dummy tanks be authorized, these would become to all intents and purposes trained 
tank units, for which the actual fighting vehicles might be provided in secret.’ In view of 
the lapse of time, however, the War Office proposed that Colonel Needham should be 
instructed to demand that the Allied Military Committee’s recommendations should ‘be 
confined to a re-enunciation of the basic principle that the Germans have the right to study 
the defence against forbidden weapons, and can make any necessary statement in their 
training regulations to this end, with an added statement to the effect that “the German 
army is forbidden to organize for this purpose, any special units, equipped with and trained 
in the use of dummies of the forbidden weapons’’.’ 

S The reference was presumably to the forthcoming conference at The Hague. 

6 In accepting the proposed instructions to Colonel Needham (see note 4 above) the 
Foreign Office suggested in a letter of 15 August to the War Office that account should be 
taken of the advice in the present letter to delay submission of this question to the Confer- 
ence of Ambassadors. The War Office replied on August 21 that Colonel Needham had 
been instructed accordingly. 
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Mr. A. Henderson to Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen (Brussels) 
No. 67 Telegraphic [W 7239/69/4] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 26, 1929, 1.15 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 43! (of 25th July. Reparations Conference). 
I am not prepared to hold out any hope to the Belgian government that 
my presence at The Hague in connexion with the Reparations Conference 


1 No. 257. 
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might provide an opportunity for some mention, even unofficial, of the 
Scheldt question. 

You should reply accordingly if question is raised either by the Belgian 
government or by your French colleague. 


Repeated to Paris No. 181, and The Hague No. 23. 


No. 265 


Mr. A. Henderson to Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen (Brussels) 
No. 68 Telegraphic [C 5684/1 [18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 26, 1929, 6.20 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 45! (of the 25th Instant: Reparation Conference). 

His Majesty’s Government note with much satisfaction the readiness of 
the Belgian government to withdraw their objections to The Hague as 
meeting place of the Conference. As regards the domicile of the Bank, His 
Majesty’s Government would not themselves favour a city in Holland and 
do not consider that the selection of The Hague as seat of the Conference in 
any way prejudges the domicile of the Bank which must be left to be settled 
on its merits in the forthcoming discussions.? 

Repeated by bag to Paris No. 183, Berlin No. 116, The Hague No. 24 and 
Rome No. 146.3 


t No. 261. 

2 Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen replied in Brussels telegram No. 47 of July 27: ‘I have given 
substance verbally to Political Director in the absence of Minister for Foreign Affairs.’ 

3 Foreign Office telegram No. 147 to Rome instructed Sir R. Graham to inform the 
Italian Government of the substance of No. 261 and the present telegram. Sir R. Graham 
replied in Rome telegram No. 100 of July 29: ‘Italian Government have no objection to 
going to The Hague, though they would have preferred London, or failing that Switzerland.’ 


No. 266 


Mr. A. Henderson to Sir W. Tyrrell (Parts) 
No. 182 Telegraphic: by bag [C 5438/1 [18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 26, 1929 


Your despatch No. 1034! (of July 18th: Reparations Conference). 

I agree that you should ask the French Government to explain to His 
Majesty’s Government what they have precisely in view in making the 
guarded reservations as to evacuation to which you call my attention in 
paragraph 4 of your above-mentioned despatch. Please bear in mind in 
putting the question that we do not acknowledge any connexion between 
evacuation and mobilisation of German debt. The correlation of these 
things might delay evacuation for a long period of time. 


t No, 241. 
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No. 267 


Mr. A. Henderson to Sir O. Russell (The Hague) 
No. 25 Telegraphic [C 5712/1 /18] 


Important FOREIGN OFFICE, July 27, 1929, 12.15 p.m. 


It would now appear practically certain that Conference on Reparations 
and Rhineland Evacuation will meet at The Hague probably on August 5th 
or 6th. 

You should concert with your French, German, Belgian, Italian and 
Japanese colleagues so soon as they receive similar instructions in informing 
Netherlands government and expressing the hope that they will approve the 
choice of The Hague as the seat of the Conference and will extend to it such 
facilities as may be necessary for its work. 

Repeated to Paris No. 184, Brussels No. 69, Berlin No. 117, Rome No. 
148, Tokyo No. 143 and Washington No. 351. 


No. 268 


Mr. A. Henderson to H.M. Representatives at Athens, Bucharest, Belgrade, 
Warsaw and Lisbon 


No. 99' Telegraphic [C 5712/1 /18] 
Important FOREIGN OFFICE, july 27, 1929, 12.25 p.m, 


It would appear practically certain that Conference on Reparations and 
Rhineland Evacuation will meet at The Hague probably on August 5th 
and 6th. 

You should concert with your French, German, Belgian, Italian and 
Japanese colleagues, as soon as they receive similar instructions in inviting 
the Greek (Roumanian) (Yugoslav) (Polish) (Portuguese) government to be 
represented at the Conference. 

Repeated to Paris 185, Brussels 70, Berlin 118, Rome 149, Tokyo 144? and 
Washington 352. 

t No. 99 to Athens; No. 33 to Bucharest; No. 40 to Belgrade; No. 33 to Warsaw; No. 44 
to Lisbon. 

2 Mr. Henderson’s immediately following telegram to the preceding posts instructed 
H.M. representatives to request the government to which each was accredited to send 
similar instructions to its representatives at the capitals concerned and to inform that 
government that the Dominions were being invited to attend the Conference on an equal 
footing. The concurrence of the latter four Governments was reported in Brussels telegram 
No. 48 and Berlin telegram No. 94 of July 28, Rome telegram No. 99 of July 29 and Tokyo 
telegram No. 172 of July 30 respectively. Lord Tyrrell pointed out in Paris telegram No. 
114 of July 28 that the French note of July 27 (see No. 254, note 2) had suggested that 
Czechoslovakia should also be invited. 
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No. 269 


Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen (Brussels) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received July 27, 1.45 p.m.) 
No. 46 Telegraphic [ Telegrams 50/102] 
Important BRUSSELS, July 27, 1929, 12.35 p.m. 


(?Reference omitted.) 

Belgian Government are instructing Ambassador in London to express 
‘wish’ that domicile of bank may be in Brussels.! I suspect that same démarche 
is being made in other capitals. 


' Baron de Cartier communicated an aide-mémoire to this effect to Mr. Sargent on July 27. 


No. 270 


Mr. A. Henderson to Sir E. Howard (Washington) 
No. 354 Telegraphic [Telegrams 50/102] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 27, 1929, 4.15 p.m. 

French, German, Belgian, Italian and Japanese Governments have agreed 
that you should, as senior Ambassador, convey to United States Government 
in their name and in that of His Majesty’s Government invitation to partici- 
pate ‘in whatever form scems to them desirable’ in forthcoming Conference 
on Reparations and on the Evacuation of the Rhineland. 

The conference will take place at The Hague and will probably begin on 
5th or 6th August. 

Please act accordingly and inform your colleagues.! 

(Repeated to Paris, No. 187; Berlin, No. 120; Brussels, No. 72; Rome, 
No. 151; and Tokyo, No. 146.) 

1 Foreign Office telegram No. 355 to Washington of July 27 further instructed Sir E. 
Howard to communicate the contents of No. 254 to the American Government as the 


suggested agenda for the conference. Sir E. Howard replied in Washington telegram No. 
340 of July 29 that he had acted on the above instructions that day. 


No. 271 


Aide-Meémoire for the German Ambassador 
[C 5492/1 /18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 27, 1929 


On the 28th ultimo the German Ambassador handed to the Secretary of 
State an Aide-Mémoire! referring to the recommendation of the Experts’ 
Committee regarding the liquidation of German property, rights and interests 


t Enclosure 2 in No. 209. 
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under the Treaty of Versailles, and expressing the view that such liquidation 
should be discontinued forthwith. 

2. The recommendation in question was that liquidation should cease as 
from the date of the acceptance of the Report. His Majesty’s Government 
have given careful consideration to the matter, but regret that they are 
unable to agree that the recommendation should be brought into force until 
the Report has in fact been accepted by all the Governments concerned. 


No. 272 
Sir O. Russell (The Hague) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received July 29, 9 p.m.) 
No. 20 Telegraphic [C 5796/1 [18] 
Important THE HAGUE, July 29, 1929, 7.15 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 25.! 

All my colleagues concerned have at last received their instructions and it 
has been decided to address similar notes to the Netherlands government 
forthwith. 

In view of long delay in making this démarche I intimated privately to the 
Netherlands Ministry for Foreign Affairs this morning that they might 
expect it shortly, as it appeared to me somewhat discourteous to make 
arrangements openly for accommodating our delegation without having 
first sought approval of Netherlands government for the holding of the 
conference at The Hague. 

This afternoon the Secretary General of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs 
approached me privately and pointed out that the Netherlands government 
were in a quandary. They earnestly desired to facilitate conference but were 
at a loss how to do so without a central authority, such as a conference 
secretariat, with whom to deal. A great many details had to be settled, all of 
which would demand a certain amount of time. He begged me to tell you 
of the difficulty which confronts the Netherlands government and the 
impossibility of their adequately facilitating conference unless they know as 
soon as possible what will be wanted.? 


t No. 267. 

2 Sir O. Russell transmitted in his despatch No. 297 a copy of a note of July 30 from the 
Netherland Minister for Foreign Affairs (neither preserved in Foreign Office archives) 
which, according to the docket, reported the Netherland Government’s agreement to the 
Conference’s being held at The Hague. On the same day Sir O. Russell was instructed in 
Foreign Office telegram No. 34 to The Hague to inform the Netherland Government of the 
accommodation likely to be required by the Conference. 
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No. 273 


Mr. A. Henderson to Lord Tyrrell (Parts) 
No. 189 Telegraphic: by bag [C 5493/1 [18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 29, 1929 


Your telegram No. 97! (of goth July, non-German reparations). 

2. Please inform the French government that we are glad to know that 
they consider that the agenda for the conference must include the settlement 
of the question of ceded properties and liberation bonds, and that the French 
Delegation to the Reparation Commission propose to submit to the British 
Delegation within the next few days modifications of the Niemeyer-Seydoux 
Agreement to bring it in conformity with the Young Plan. 

3. His Majesty’s Government regret, however, that the French govern- 
ment are unwilling that the conference should deal with the final settlement 
of the reparation liabilities of Austria, Hungary and Bulgaria. It appears to 
them that the proposal in the Young Report that the joint liability of the ex- 
enemy Powers should be dissolved cannot be adopted without some further 
agreement to safeguard the position of Austria, Hungary and Bulgaria and 
that the final determination of the reparation obligations of these Powers 1s 
accordingly necessary as a question of law. 

4. On broader grounds the settlement of the remaining financial questions 
arising out of the war, the desirability of which was emphasized by the Young 
Committee in Part IX of their Report cannot be considered as complete 
until a final settlement of the non-German reparation liabilities has been 
reached. In the case of Austria, the priority enjoyed by the holders of relief 
bonds has the effect of making it impossible in practice to claim any repar- 
ation payments before 1968 but the fact that no formal decision to cancel 
Austria’s obligations has been reached gives the ‘Creditor’ governments a 
theoretical right to intervene in such questions as the raising of fresh loans 
by Austria which is embarrassing and prejudicial to Austria without serving 
any practical purpose. The absence of any final determination of Hungary’s 
liabilities is detrimental to the credit of Hungary and represents an element 
of uncertainty which it appears from every point of view desirable to remove. 
In the case of Bulgaria it is probable that the current schedule of payments 
will exceed Bulgaria’s capacity of payment before the scale reaches its 
maximum in 1935-36. It is therefore desirable to use the present opportunity 
of reviewing the Bulgarian situation and ensuring that it 1s placed on a 
permanent basis. 

5. It appears to His Majesty’s Government that the opportunity of the 
present conference should be taken to arrive at a complete liquidation of 
these questions and they think that it may prove easier to secure the assent of 
the Succession States to a complete settlement than it may be merely to get 
them to renounce their shares in non-German reparations, as proposed in 
the Seydoux Scheme. 


™ No. 249. 
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6. His Majesty’s Government feel bound therefore to reserve their right 
to bring the question forward at the conference and they trust that the 
French government will be able to give further consideration to the matter 
so that in this as in other questions arising at the conference the British and 
French governments may be able to act in full concert. 

7. Under the circumstances the French government will no doubt agree 
that no useful purpose would be served by the British and French govern- 
ments making any communications to the Italian government at the present 
time and that the matter must be reserved for discussion at the conference 
itself. 


No. 274 


Lord Tyrrell (Paris) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received Fuly 30, 2.50 p.m.) 
No. 119 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 5830/1 /18] 


PARIS, July 30, 1929 

Your telegrams Nos. 186! and 191, and my immediately preceding 
telegram.? 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs has secured German government’s agreement 
to respective doyens of six powers who participated officially in Experts’ 
Committee (Belgium, France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy and Japan) 
inviting governments to which they are accredited in the following capitals 
(Athens, Belgrade, Bucharest, Lisbon, Prague and Warsaw) to participate 
in conference at The Hague and to say that conference will hold its first 
plenary sessions on Tuesday August 6th at 11 a.m. To save time and danger 
of further misunderstanding IJ have said that you will no doubt accept the 
above procedure. 

Will you therefore (1) inform His Majesty’s Representatives at Athens, 
Belgrade, Bucharest, Lisbon, -Prague and Warsaw of the above procedure 
and (2) instruct His Majesty’s Representatives at Brussels and Rome to ask 
governments to which they are accredited to act similarly. 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs is asking Japanese Ambassador in Paris to 
inform his colleagues at Athens, Belgrade, Bucharest, Lisbon, Prague and 
Warsaw. 


t See No. 268, note 2. 

2 Foreign Office telegram No. 191 of July 30 (not printed) referred to the proposal to 
invite Czechoslovakia to the conference on reparations (uv. ibid.) and stated that H.M. 
Government would prefer to invite her to participate ad hoc in discussions affecting her 
interests, but would give way if the French Government attached importance to their 
proposal. In his reply in Paris telegram No. 118 of July 30 Lord Tyrrell stated in particular 
that he had availed himself of the discretion left to him and had agreed that Czechoslovakia 
should be invited on an equal footing. 
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No. 275 


Lord Tyrrell (Paris) to Mr. A. Henderson 


(Received Fuly 30, 2.55 p.m.) 
No. 120 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 5831/1 /18] 


Your telegram No. 189.! PARIS, july 30, 1929 


I have informed Ministry of Foreign Affairs today, they will re-examine 
their conclusions on this matter, they are grateful for your observations 
which they realise are intended only to promote the all embracing settlement 
which they desire. 

They feel none the less that reconsideration at the forthcoming conference 
of the question of the total of Austrian, Hungarian and Bulgarian indebted- 
ness may lead very far. However they will do the best they can. 

No communication will be made to Italian government. 


1 No. 273. 


No. 276 


Lord Tyrrell (Paris) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Recewved Fuly 30, 5.35 p.m.) 
No. 121 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 5837/1 /18] 


PARIS, july 30, 1929 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs would like your views as soon as possible about 
Presidency of Conference and Secretariat. 

I gather, though no formal proposal has been made to me, they think 
choice lies between Presidency passing in rotation amongst the six Geneva 
Powers, or permanent Presidency of Belgium as smallest Power and as a 
reward for her acceptance of the Hague. I understand they would prefer 
latter alternative. 


No. 277 


Mr. Nicolson (Berlin) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received July 30)* 
No. 95 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 5896/1 [18] 


Your telegram No. 123.? BERLIN, July 30, 1929 


Misunderstanding which is due to eleventh-hour intervention of Legal 
Adviser can be explained as follows :— 


1 The time of receipt of this telegram is not recorded. 

2 Not printed. This telegram of July 30 requested Mr. Nicolson to clear up a mis- 
understanding which had come to light when Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen had reported in 
Brussels telegrams Nos. 49-50 of July 29 that the German Minister at Brussels had presented 
to the Belgian Government proposals for the summoning of the conference on reparations 
which appeared to cut across those in Nos. 267-8 and 270. 
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(1) German government before receiving proposals of your telegram 
No. 123 [stc]3 had already telegraphed to their representatives at London, 
Paris, Brussels and Rome suggestion of their own. As this suggestion was 
found to be substantially the same as yours, they merely informed me that 
instructions would be sent as desired. 

(2) Legal Adviser subsequently developed qualms on three points :— 

(a2) he thought it would be more convenient if invitations to minor Powers 
were conveyed by local senior minister and not by all ministers jointly. 

(b) he did not like title chosen for Conference. It might necessitate 
limiting its programme. He would prefer something more noncommit[t]al. 

(c) he thought that it should be made clear to the minor Powers at the 
time of handing in the invitation that they were being invited to participate 
in financial discussions only and not in political discussions. 

These suggested amendments were telegraphed to the German repre- 
sentatives in London, Paris and Brussels with instructions to invite concurrence 
of governments concerned. 

I have pointed out to German Foreign Office that this may lead to serious 
confusion and delay. They expressed deep regret but state that reply should 
be received tomorrow and necessary instructions will then be telegraphed 
immediately to their representatives at minor capitals. 


3 The reference was evidently to Foreign Office telegram to Berlin No. 113 printed as 
No. 254. 


No. 278 


Mr. A. Henderson to Mr. Nicolson (Berlin) 
No. 125 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 5836/1 [18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 30, 1929, & p.m. 


Your telegram No. 95! (of July 3oth. Reperations [sic] Conference). 
You should inform German government as follows :— 


As regards point (a) it appears immaterial whether the invitation is 
conveyed jointly or by doyen. As however I learn from Paris that the French 
and German governments have agreed on the latter course I have instructed 
His Majesty’s Representatives at Lisbon, Athens, Belgrade, Warsaw and 
Bucharest accordingly. 

As regards (5) I cannot agree to altering the title of the conference. If the 
German government have the question of the Saar in mind you should refer 
them to the views already expressed on this subject by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to the effect that the question cannot figure on the agenda although it 
may be possible to raise it informally during the conference.3 


! No. 277. 

2 In Foreign Office telegram No. 47 to Lisbon, 103 to Athens, 43 to Belgrade, 36 to 
Warsaw and 36 to Bucharest of July 30. 

3 Mr. Nicolson had been so instructed, with reference to No. 246, in Foreign Office 
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As regards (c) although I consider unfounded German fears that the lesser 
Powers will try to participate in political discussions I am nevertheless 
authorising His Majesty’s Representatives in Lisbon, Athens, Belgrade, 
Warsaw and Bucharest to agree if their colleagues so wish that invitation 
should contain intimation as suggested by German government.? 

I sincerely hope that German government will now authorise their repre- 
sentatives to collaborate in issuing invitations to the minor Powers, as the 
raising of these unimportant points by the German government is already 
causing a most inconvenient delay which, if allowed to continue, may lead 
to serious confusion. 

Repeated to Paris No. 197 (by bag), Brussels No. 76 and Rome No. 155.4 
despatch No. 971 to Berlin of July 29 which stated in particular that if Herr von Schubert 
raised the question of the Saar again, Mr. Nicolson should refer him to No. 216 and ‘make 
it quite plain that His Majesty’s Government are not prepared to go any further whatever 
in discussions of this matter in advance of the Conference.’ 

4 Foreign Office telegram No. 199 to Paris, 79 to Brussels and 157 to Rome of July go 


referred to No. 277 and the present telegram and stated: ‘Please inform government to 
which you are accredited of this exchange of views.’ 


No. 279 


Mr. A. Henderson to Lord Tyrrell (Parts) 
No. 196 Telegraphic [C 5830/1/18] 


Important FOREIGN OFFICE, July 30, 1929, 8.10 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 119.! 

His Majesty’s Government agree that invitations to Greek, Yugoslav, 
Roumanian, Portuguese and Polish governments should be conveyed in the 
name of the six Powers by the doyens in the respective capitals provided 
other governments also concur. So far as Czechoslovak government is con- 
cerned, we await information from French government that proposed 
invitation has received concurrence of the other four principal governments. 

We are taking no action at Brussels and Rome and leave representations 
to Belgian and Italian governments to be made by the French and German 
governments since it is they who desire change of procedure. 

1 No. 274. 


No. 280 


Mr. A. Henderson to Lord Tyrrell (Paris) 
No. 194 Telegraphic: by bag [C 5720/1 /18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 30, 1929 


Your despatch No. 1086! (of 27th July—programme of conference). 
2. We are glad to note that French government are in general agreement 


t See No. 254, note 2. 
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with His Majesty’s Government regarding outlines of programme and 
procedure. 

g. We are not entirely in accord with all the detailed suggestion[s] in 
Monsieur Briand’s note,! in particular regarding various sub-committees to 
be appointed; but this and other matters of procedure can be settled when 
the Conference meets. It seems unnecessary to pursue these questions further 
at present. 

4. Please inform Monsieur Briand accordingly. 


No. 281 


Mr. Nicolson (Berlin) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received Fuly 31) 
No. 96 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 5860/1/18] 


BERLIN, july 31, 1929, 11.50 a.m. 

Your telegram No, 125.! 

German government have now instructed their ministers at Lisbon, 
Athens, Belgrade, Warsaw and Bucharest to join their colleagues in ‘inviting 
the minor powers to attend the Hague Conference on financial questions 
raised by experts report’. 

This covers their point C. As regards their point B they state ‘that they 
take note’ of views expressed in second paragraph of your telegram.? 


t No. 278. 

2 The following comments on this telegram, received from Mr. Nicolson by telephone, 
were recorded on the file: ‘Official reply received. On the face of it Germans agree to 
proposed procedure regarding invitations, but there is a lot of underhand work going on 
and Mr. Nicolson is not altogether satisfied. If the Germans make any further difficulties, 
he proposes, unless instructed to the contrary, to say that we shall proceed without them.’ 
Mr. Nicolson’s proposal was approved in Foreign Office telegram No. 127 to Berlin of 


July 31. 


No. 282 


Lord Tyrrell (Paris) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received July 31, 12.15 p.m.) 


No, 122 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 5861/1 [18] 


Your telegram No. 106.! PARIS, July 31, 1929 

2. There is some misunderstanding when you say that the [it is]? French 
and German governments do [who]? desire to change procedure. French 
government state that no procedure was agreed on until yesterday (see my 
telegram No. 119);3 that recommended in your telegram No, 1864 not being 
entirely acceptable to French and, I gather also, the [to]? Germans. 


t No. 279. 2 Text as in confirmatory copy of this telegram sent by bag. 
3 No. 274. . 4 See No. 268, note 2. 
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3. In order, therefore, to avoid all possibility of misunderstanding at 
Brussels and Rome, might it not be well to inform His Majesty’s Repre- 
sentatives there of arrangements now being carried out. 

4. As regards Czechoslovakia French government only agreed to any 
invitation[s]? being issued on understanding that you would consent to 
invitations [invitation]? being addressed to Czechoslovakia as soon as the 
six principal governments were in accord. German Embassy here states that 
German government will agree this afternoon; Japanese government have 
agreed. Could you not therefore authorize His Majesty’s Minister at Prague 
to agree to invitations [invitation]? being sent as soon as his five colleagues 
receive similar instructions.5 

5. I have informed French government as instructed in your telegram 
No. 199.6 They consider discussion as to title of conference of no interest. 
They say that they themselves have always carefully avoided giving it any 
title. They are to-day instructing their representatives concerned to meet 
German point about limitation of minor Powers’ participation to financial 
discussion[s].? 

S Foreign Office telegram No. 202 of July 31 to Paris in reply to the questions in para- 


graphs 3 and 4 referred Lord Tyrrell to the telegrams noticed in No. 278, note 4, and to 
No. 283. 6 See No. 278, note 4. 


No. 283 


Mr. A. Henderson to Mr. Keeling" (Prague) 
No. 26 Telegraphic [C 5861/17/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, July 31, 1929, 7 p.m. 


You should concert with your French, German, Belgian, Italian and 
Japanese colleagues as soon as they receive similar instructions in inviting 
the Czechoslovak government to be represented at the Conference on 
reparations and Rhineland evacuation, which will meet at The Hague on 
August 6th. 

2. Invitation should be conveyed by doyen in name of six Powers con- 
cerned, provided other governments also concur. 

g. You are authorised to agree if your colleagues so wish, that invitation 
should contain intimation that government to which you are accredited is 
invited to participate only in financial and not in political discussions,? 

Repeated to Paris No. 201, Berlin No. 128, Brussels No. 80, Rome No. 158, 
Tokyo No. 152, and Washington No. 364. 


t First Secretary in H.M. Embassy at Prague. 

2 Foreign Office telegram No. 27 to Prague of July 31 instructed Mr. Keeling to inform 
the Czechoslovak Government of the views of H.M. Government as set out in paragraphs 
(2) to (10) of No. 254, making it clear that the ‘minor Powers will not be expected to partici- 
pate in the political discussions’. Sir R. Macleay reported in Prague telegram No. 24 of 
August 2 that the Czechoslovak Government had that morning been invited to participate 
in the financial discussions of the conference and that he had acted on the instructions in 
Foreign Office telegram No. 27. 
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Note from Mr. A. Henderson to M. de Fleurtau 
[C 5915/1936 /62] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 31, 1929 
Your Excellency, 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your note! of to-day’s date 
informing me that the French President had signed the ratification of the 
Anglo-French War Debt Agreement of July 12th, 1926, and transmitting 
the Instrument of Ratification.? 

2. His Majesty’s Government take note of the fact that 1t was necessary 
according to French constitutional practice that the Agreement in question 
should be subject to ratification. So far as His Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom are concerned, British constitutional practice does not 
render any form of ratification necessary. The war debt agreements con- 
cluded in similar terms between His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom and other foreign Governments were not ratified by His Majesty’s 
Government, and it is therefore considered undesirable to make an exception 
in the present instance. 

3. So far as the ratification of France is concerned, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment assume from the terms of the Instrument of Ratification that the 
Agreement is not subject to any reservations, but represents the unconditional 
acceptance by France of the obligations provided for in the Agreement. It 
is on the above assumption that His Majesty’s Government take note of the 
ratification by France of the Agreement of 12th July, 1926, and will hand 
back the French Treasury bills in their possession in exchange for the Bonds 
to be delivered in execution of the Agreement. In hereby acknowledging the 
receipt of the French ratification I desire to assure Your Excellency that this 
acknowledgement constitutes a full recognition on the part of His Mayjesty’s 
Government that on the above assumption the Agreement has entered into 
binding force. 

4. While desiring to take this opportunity to express their gratification at 
the conclusion of the laborious negotiations which have taken place 1n regard 
to the settlement of this debt, His Majesty’s Government would like to recall 
to the French Government the arrangements made at the time of the signa- 
ture of the War Debt Agreement that the benefits granted to French claim- 
ants In respect of war damage would be extended, on terms of reciprocity, to 
British claimants in respect of war damage to British property in France, and 
the undertaking given by the French Government in February 1927 that 
such claims would receive payment without delay after ratification of the 
War Debt Agreement. His Majesty’s Government trust that as a result of 
-the forthcoming signature in Paris of the War Damages Agreement between 
the French and British Governments? it will be possible in the immediate 

1 Not printed. 2 Not attached to filed copy. 

3 This agreement, signed on August 2, 1929, is printed in British and Foreign State Papers, 
vol. 130, pp. 211-13. 
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future for the French Government to give practical effect to the above 
arrangements and undertaking. 
I have, &c., 
ARTHUR HENDERSON 


No. 285 


Mr. A. Henderson to Lord Tyrrell (Paris) 
No. 206 Telegraphic: by bag [C 5837/1 /18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 1, 1929 


Your telegram No, 121! (of July goth. Reparation Conference). 

Subject to it being possible to reach a final decision at The Hague before 
the actual opening meeting of the Conference we are in favour of the 
Presidency not only of the Conference but also of the two committees being 
held in rotation by the six Geneva Powers. 

2. As regards the Secretary-General we would propose that Monsieur 
Massigli should be appointed to this post. 


1 No. 276. 
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Mr. A. Henderson to Lord Tyrrell (Paris) 


No. 1796 [C 5923/45/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 1, 1929 
My Lord, 

The French Ambassador called by appointment to see me this morning 
before I left for The Hague Conference. 

After some general conversation, his Excellency, speaking privately, told 
me that he thought that if the financial problem could be settled at the 
conference early in September, the French Government would be in a 
position to commence the Rhineland evacuation during October. I replied 
that I should be indeed much disappointed if this were not so, as Parliament 
reopens at the end of that month, and if evacuation were not on the high 
road to completion, it would be a cause for dissatisfaction. 

I told M. de Fleuriau that I was sometimes tempted to think that the 
French Government were inclined to hold out for something much wider 
than had been indicated at Lugano and Geneva. This was a point of view 
I could not accept, as my policy in Parliament had been in some measure 
influenced by the part which my predecessor had had in these conversations. 


Iam, &c., 
ARTHUR HENDERSON 
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No. 287 


Mr. A. Henderson to Mr. Nicolson (Berlin) 
No. 1006 [C 5924/45/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August I, 1929 
Sir, 

The German Ambassador called this afternoon to speak to me on the 
subject of the liquidation of German property in this country. He said that 
it would unquestionably create a very good impression in Germany if, in 
view of the impending Reparations Conference, the British Government 
could agree to suspend further liquidations, and he hoped that I would take 
the necessary steps to urge this on the competent Department of His Majesty’s 
Government. 

I told Herr Sthamer that I would look into the matter and would not fail 
to bear in mind the point he had made as to the good political impression 
which such a concession by His Majesty’s Government would make in 
Germany. 

I then spoke of the claims of the army of occupation arising out of articles 
6 and 8 to 12 of the Rhineland Agreement, and said that I very much hoped 
that the German Government would facilitate a settlement so that the 
evacuation should not be delayed on that account. The German Ambassador 
undertook to represent this point to the German Government, and said that 
he felt sure his Government would do everything that was possible to meet 
the wishes of His Majesty’s Government in this matter. 


Iam, &c., 
ARTHUR HENDERSON 


No. 288 


Sir R. Graham (Rome) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received August 6) 
No. 518 [C 6009 /5/22] 


Confidential ROME, August 1, 1929 
Sir, 

In attempting the review of conditions and tendencies in Italy which I 
have been accustomed to transmit at this period, I do not find much of special 
interest to add to my despatch No. 556! (73/62/28) of the rst August last. 
The year has been uneventful so far, except for the great achievement of the 
Lateran Treaty and Concordat and the sweeping victory of the Government 
at the first Fascist plebiscite. 

2. In connection with the settlement of the Roman Question an exception 
may be found to the general statement which I submit—otherwise no less 
true than it was a year ago—that internal politics have largely ceased to be a 
subject of interest in Italy. 


t See Volume V, No. 117. 
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3. To this broad judgment I attach the same qualifications as I did last 
year, but I feel that the Lateran agreements and their immediate con- 
sequences have opened up a field in which political interest and political feel- 
ing may find new life. It is certain that the settlement of the Roman Question 
has unsettled many minds. In the first place, it has unsettled many of the 
clergy, and a proportion of the lay ‘clericals’, who jumped to the conclusion 
that it would somehow restore to the Church all her ancient preponderance ; 
in the second place, it has unsettled both the Liberals and the anti-clericals, 
who strongly resent the definite abandonment of the ideal they cherish—the 
lay State, free from direct religious influence; and in the third place, it has 
unsettled many who realise that the old clash between clericalism and anti- 
clericalism can only be avoided by an exercise of mutual tact and reasonable- 
ness for which they do not dare to hope. They have a lurking fear that a 
hornet’s nest has been disturbed; and their frame of mind is that expressed by 
Lord Melbourne’s? protest; they would have so much rather ‘let it alone’. 

4. These anxieties are in part justified. New problems are certain to arise 
from the settlement of the old. There will be friction. Some ‘clericals’ will 
be unwise and untactful; and their attitude and actions will almost certainly 
arouse to reaction the anti-clericalism, the intolerance of undue priestly 
claims, that is always latent, if not always active, in a reasonably educated 
community. These things are inevitable. As Signor Mussolini has said, such 
frictions are an essential accompaniment of life itself, and the wiser heads are 
prepared for, and unperturbed by, the likelihood of difficulties. 

5. It does seem, however, as though more than mere friction might arise 
from the opposing claims of the Vatican and the Italian Government on the 
specific question of education. Here the two sides have taken up very definite 
stands. The Pope and Signor Mussolini have both been explicit and em- 
phatic, and the discussion has been continued in the press and elsewhere. An 
essential principle is involved here; and it is hardly possible to envisage the 
acceptance of the Fascist claim by the Church, or vice-versa; though, given 
the nature of the average Italian, who loves a compromise as much as a 
Frenchman hates it, some modus vivendi may be found. It may be that I 
exaggerate the opportunities for serious difference. Yet even so, I do not go 
so far as many impartial observers, who are convinced that Signor Mussolini 
sacrificed a great deal more than he had originally intended, in his anxiety to 
achieve a spectacular success on the eve of the first Fascist elections, and who 
adduce the tone of his apologia to the Chamber of Deputies as proof that he 
intends to redress the balance. In the view of such critics the acceptance of 
the terms of the Treaty and Concordat was, on the part of the Vatican, a 
cynical piece of strategy. I remain myself disposed to believe that both the 
Pope and Signor Mussolini are bent upon making a success of the agreements 
which they have hammered out by long discussion, if the means can possibly 
be found. 

6. Whatever the latent beliefs and intentions of the two sides may be, I 
discern here a live issue. And, as far as I can see, it is the only political issue 

2 Viscount Melbourne had been Prime Minister in 1834 and from 1835 to 1841. 
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that is really alive to-day, the only issue that might conceivably create a 
Parliamentary Opposition. All those others, which animated mens minds so 
fiercely so short a time ago, have disappeared from view. This does not neces- 
sarily mean that they are dead. But they are at last sunk in coma or cata- 
lepsy, or are hibernating through the winter of their discontent. 

7. Meanwhile, the outward ‘Fascistisation’ of the country has proceeded 
with undiminished speed, and with every appearance of success. The Prime 
Minister’s latest efforts in this connection have been characteristic. He re- 
cently stated that the diploma of the new Fascist Faculty of Political Science 
at Perugia University which is, I learn, attracting some of the best elements 
in the country, would carry preferential weight in future State examinations. 
The compilation of the Fascist text books for use throughout the lower grade 
schools of the country is already well advanced. The elective element has 
been summarily ejected from the provincial administrations. The jury system 
is to be abolished from penal procedure. The Fascist Colonial Institute has 
absorbed all other organisations concerned with Italy’s possessions overseas. 
Finally, more Fascist hors de carriere have been introduced into official services 
as opportunities have offered. 

8. We are still continually being told by observers at a distance that under 
so one-sided a régime Italian opinion is in a state of exasperation, that the 
cord is stretched to breaking-point, that the gravest developments may be 
expected very shortly, and, finally, that the country is bankrupt financially as 
well as morally. I am lost in wonder at the critics who persist, month after 
month, year after year, in preaching disaster that never comes. I am still 
more astonished by the patience of the newspaper proprietors and editors 
who preserve a faith in their informants which contrary experience entirely 
fails to shake, and who go on publishing the same stale gossip, the same 
dreary predictions, that have been falsified over and over again. 

g. It may be admitted, for instance, that heavy indirect, and in some cases 
even direct pressure was brought to bear on the electors in many parts of the 
country at the recent national plebiscite. It may be true that the returns were 
in some instances falsified. But it is surely carrying pessimism to fantastic 
lengths to suggest that Signor Mussolini’s position is precarious, in face of the 
facts that 8,500,000 odd persons were declared to have voted for the Govern- 
ment and only 136,000 odd against (representing a poll of practically 90% of 
the inscribed electors) in an atmosphere in most parts of the country sugges- 
tive of genuine enthusiasm. 

10. Asa matter of fact, while the vast majority of Italians are either favour- 
able to the Government, or lukewarm and indifferent, there are many thou- 
sand men and women in Italy who undoubtedly are in a state of exasperation. 
There are those, first, who, while they are not themselves affected to any 
appreciable extent by Signor Mussolini’s reforms, are temperamentally anti- 
Fascist. Such people are acutely sensitive to the defects of the Fascist régime. 
They see restriction and oppression; they see injustice; they see bluff and the 
official falsification of news; and they see graft. Many of these people honestly 
resent the existence of these blots, as they resented them when they were 
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the victims of Giolitti’s3 particular brand of despotism, or Nitti’s* shifty 
emptiness, or Don Sturzo’s5 mischievous manoeuvres. But they are more 
indignant to-day, first because, they say, such defects are more prevalent; and 
secondly, because Signor Mussolini makes higher moral claims than Giolitti 
or Nitti ever did, and shortcomings look blacker against the background of 
high aims. 

11, There remain those who have suffered directly from Fascism, and they 
are represented in every walk of life. To take a few of the chief examples 
which suggest themselves, there are the industrialists such as Baron Mazzonis,® 
whose businesses cannot readily be made to fit into the syndical corporative 
scheme in its present tentative stage and who are losing money, while, as they 
consider, they are being exposed to amateurish experiment. There are a 
number of landed proprietors who see no alternative to selling their proper- 
ties in face of the heavy demands recently made of them under the new land 
improvement scheme. There are professors, artists, lawyers, journalists and 
doctors, who have lost good posts and whose livelihood in many cases has 
been rendered actually precarious, by the mere fact that they have not shown 
a decided enough preference for Fascism. There is the ever-growing band of 
officials who have been summarily discarded to make room for young men, 
many of them Fascists hors de carriére; there is the host of workmen who are 
forbidden to seek their fortunes abroad as successive gencrations of their rela- 
tions have done, though they cannot find at home employment which they 
consider adequately profitable; and there are the foreign-speaking minorities 
of the north and north-east. 

12. Resentment on the part of most of these categories must attract our 
sympathy. But there are others among the exasperated who are only resent- 
ful, I fear, because Fascists now enjoy the chances which they themselves 
once exploited. I think that no one who lived in Italy before the war would 
question the graft in Masonic circles. It was notorious; and it is pertinent to 
recall the fact that in 1913 the Italian Socialist Party expelled all Freemasons 
from its ranks. The head of the Anti-Masonic movement was Signor Musso- 
lini. It is natural that the dispossessed should feel very strongly against 
Signor Mussolini to whose implacable hostility they now owe their practical 
dissolution as a body. 

13. There is undoubtedly graft among highly-placed Fascists, and between 
the corruption of to-day and the corruption of yesterday there is a difference 
of method. Giolitti and his friends appeared to care little for money but 
rather used it to obtain power and maintain themselves in office. They were 


3 Signor Giolitti had been Italian Prime Minister five times between 1892 and 1921. 

4 Signor F. Nitti, who had left Italy in June 1924 in opposition to the régime of Signor 
Mussolini, had been Italian Prime Minister and Minister of the Interior June 1919 to June 
1920. 

5 Don Luigi Sturzo, founder in 1g1g and until 1925 a leading member of the Italian 
Popular party, was now resident in England. 

6 Baron Paolo Mazzonis, a prominent Turin industrialist, had been expelled from the 
Fascist party in January 1929 on the ground that he had prevented the functioning of the 
Fascist syndical system in his factories. 
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corrupters rather than corrupted. I do not think any of them took money, 
and they bought their power at a relatively low price. To-day the temptation 
of money appears to be greater than it was to the older generation, and I fear 
it is the case that too many high-placed nests are being feathered in doubtful 
ways. Of course, in view of the general tendency, evident in every country 
to-day, to abandon scruple in favour of haste in the matter of money-making, 
it may seem overnice to deplore certain indications. But I regard the exis- 
tence of graft as a special weakness in a régime which has put forward the 
claim, in many ways justified, that it is building a worthier Italy. 

14. I would make it quite clear that no sort of suspicion attaches to Signor 
Mussolini himself, nor, now that Count Volpi’ has gone, to any of his chief 
lieutenants, with possibly one exception. And it is to be noted that in those 
cases to which suspicion has persistently attached, the end has usually been 
removal from office. Count Volpi has returned to the banking and industrial 
worlds to which his talents are specially suited; General Cavallero8 has left 
the War Office for business, where his obvious desire to make money and his 
close connection with a big industrial firm may be more properly exploited 
than in a great spending department; Signor Belloni is no longer Podesta® 
of Milan; Signor Giampaoli, after exercising great influence as Federal 
Secretary of the Fascist Party in Milan, was summarily ejected from that 
position, with all his lieutenants, and appointed to a very much less impor- 
tant post in the Abruzzi, from which he shortly afterwards retired into private 
life. Similar changes have been taking place all down the scale, and the con- 
tinual process of elimination has led to improvement. It may be of course 
that the newcomers will be unable for long to resist temptation, and will 
merely confirm Sir Robert Walpole’s!® dictum that every man has his price. 
I know that this question of graft is one which continually preoccupies Signor 
Mussolini’s thoughts, and I have reason to believe that his recent experiences 
have definitely diminished his faith in human nature. 

15. Another recent removal which is of great interest is that of Signor 
Mor1, late Prefect of Palermo. A year ago I reported! that according to my 
information Signor Mori’s methods of dealing with the Mafia organisation 
had been open to serious criticism, in spite of the fact that he had restored 
order, but that Signor Mussolini declined to interfere. Fresh information 
from Palermo this spring furnished further details regarding Signor Mori’s 
methods, but at the same time proved that order had been definitely restored 
and maintained, and that the Mafia organisation had been broken up and 
worked no longer, even though many of its leaders had escaped the punish- 
ment dealt out to their subordinates, or, in too many cases, to their victims. 

16. Signor Mori has now been put on the retired list, nominally on account 
of his having reached the age limit. But I cannot believe that he would not 
have been given a prolongation, if it had been considered desirable, at a 


7 Italian Minister of Finance 1925-8. 8 Under-Secretary for War 1925-8. 

9 Mayor appointed by Royal Decree. 

1 Sir Robert Walpole had been Prime Minister and Chancellor of the Exchequer 
1721-42. 
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moment when another 243 ‘Mafiosi’ have just been brought to trial. I must 
deduce that Signor Mussolini has in the interval confirmed the truth of the 
criticisms which he was not inclined to accept last year. It will be interesting 
to see whether Barone Sgaderi!! and other notorious ‘Mafiosi’ remain in 
favour with Signor Mori’s successor. 

17. Last year, in dealing with the question of the Mafia, I drew attention 
to a vice always too prevalent in this country, the vice of bluff and pretence, 
the readiness to be satisfied with a facade instead of a solid structure. It will 
take much to modify this characteristic; and, though Signor Mussolini has 
no patience with it, its persistence is helped by the fact that too many of those 
in positions of power and influence are ill-prepared for their tasks, without 
adequate standards for comparison and inspired by the conceit that comes 
from ignorance. Its persistence is moreover helped under the present régime 
by the absence of free and intelligent criticism, though such critics were few 
enough in the days when the press had full liberty to speak. Yet I see that in 
time the ‘sellers of smoke’ and those who do not learn by experience are 
eliminated. The fault, however, remains a handicap upon the task which 
Fascism has set itself under Signor Mussolini’s inspiration, of building up a 
new ‘governing class’. 

18. Another national defect is that which Signor Mussolini has stigmatised 
as ‘more-or-less-ness’ (pressapochismo). This is a great obstacle in the way of 
Italian progress, and the reason for many bad failures. The Italian is too 
easily content with something that will ‘do’; and, as his quick natural intel- 
ligence readily devises such expedients, he can make shift to get along without 
careful preparation, without thoroughness. But more-or-less-ness will not 
always suffice, and as Italy advances along the path of a great power, Italians 
will have the truth increasingly borne in upon them, in matters of politics, of 
finance and of commerce. 

19. I have been at pains to indicate some of the characteristic defects of the 
nation and of the régime, as I believe that to keep them in mind facilitates an 
understanding of the complicated picture which Italy presents to-day. That 
there are dark tones in this picture is clear, but they are not preponderant. It 
may be regretted that the lively clash of political discussion is hushed. Signor 
Mussolini himself indeed undoubtedly regrets it. The attendances in the 
Chamber numbered during last session only 240-250 and practically no 
criticism of value was forthcoming. This was strongly commented upon 
recently in press articles bearing every appearance of special inspiration; 
300-350 was stated to be the lowest attendance average admissible; and it 
was emphasised that unless a healthy objective critical faculty could be de- 
veloped the Chamber would die of inanition. ‘Mere eulogy solves nothing’, 

20. But the country in general is most emphatically alive. It has developed 
a keen sense of Italy’s growing power as a world force, and follows the ramifi- 
cations of her foreign policy with close interest. It is working and playing 
with increasing energy, and the figures for trade and for unemployment are, 
taken as a whole, far from unsatisfactory. Development is going on every- 

11 Podesta of Gangi. 
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where: above all the authorities realise that, in Mr. Kipling’s phrase, ‘trans- 
portation 1s civilisation’. New roads are being built, old roads are being 
improved, bridges are being constructed, or where they already exist, are 
being strengthened, heightened and widened. But a very great deal still 
remains to be accomplished. The great land improvement scheme of which 
I wrote last year, for example, obviously depends for its success upon an 
adequate supply of minor roads as well as main highways and railways. 

21. This land improvement scheme has only just been got under way, for 
money has been available only since July 1st, the beginning of the financial 
year. According to Signor de Stefani,!? there are difficulties, in the case of 
various districts, in the way of getting the various proprietors concerned to 
come into general schemes of reclamation or development, and the reluctance 
of one proprietor may hold up the scheme for a whole district. Signor de 
Stefani would have preferred fuller powers of compulsory action, and he is 
further hampered by financial limitations. He observed that for these reasons 
he was not entirely ‘the master’, and had to operate within limits which he 
sometimes felt to be irksome. On the other hand, he admitted that progress 
had been satisfactory, so far as could be expected at this preparatory stage. 
He still desired further compulsory powers, which, he thought, would be 
taken if they should prove to be necessary, but he hoped to make sufficient 
progress by persuasion, and he remarked that ‘a screw inserted gradually 
holds better than a nail driven in by hammer-blows’. 

22. The Government’s land improvement scheme is only part of a general 
movement towards agricultural development in Italy. Every encouragement 
is given to intensifying production. Experiments in selecting and crossing 
wheats are being carried out in various parts of the country and great, if 
belated, progress has been already made in this direction. The growing of 
table grapes is rapidly developing as an industry, and a late-maturing vine 
has been bred which will give grapes for Christmas. Italian agriculture had 
suffered too long from old-fashioned methods, over a great part of the country 
at least, but a notable advance has been made under the Fascist régime. 
Critics are still grumbling about the ‘Battle of the Grain’, and, as I reported 
last year, money has been lost by ill-advised attempts to grow grain where 
other crops would be more suitable. The real “Battle of the Grain’ must be 
fought on another field—the increase of production per acre; and it will be 
interesting to learn the result of a sporting competition arranged last year 
between the grain-growers of the Cremona and Brescia districts. 

23. Agricultural production is going well, but there is anxiety regarding 
markets and prices. Wheat, of course, is sold in Italy only, and the recent 
increase in protection should ensure an adequate return. But fruit and 
vegetables, the former particularly, must look for purchasers outside the 
country as well as within, and chiefly to Germany. Fruit growers report that 
neither foreign nor home markets are eager, and bountiful crops are not 
finding sufficient purchasers. This fact is causing some anxiety to those 


12 Signor de Stefani, who had been Italian Minister of Finance 1922-5, was President of 
the association of land reclamation and irrigation consortia. 
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responsible for land development, and there is much grumbling on the part 
of the producers. Making full allowance for the farmer’s traditional privi- 
lege, I think it is certain that the home market is hampered by definite lack 
of ready money. Everyone complains of shortage, and a friend of mine 
reports that in the absence of cash he offered to pay his tailor in the excellent 
olive-oil which his land produces. 

24. The home market is hesitant, and the foreign market for agricultural 
products is at the moment unsatisfactory. Most serious is the shortage in 
exports of wine and oil, where much ground has been lost in the last two 
years. It is openly alleged that Italian oil for export had been seriously adul- 
terated by dishonest merchants, and that Spanish competitors have benefited 
largely from this short-sighted cunning. The export figures are startling. 


Oil 1926 .. ts - dg ae .. 23,606 m. tons. 
Oil 1927 .. a ee és sg -. 34,712 m. tons, 
Oil 1928 .. oe oe i .. 13,492 m. tons. 


A bill approved on July alk ie the Cabinet forbids altogether the sale of 
‘mixed oils’ as from January Ist 1930, but it may not be easy to regain a 
spoiled market. There is also a big fall in wine exports, due it appears, to the 
low alcoholic content of recent vintages, which made the wine unsuitable for 
sale abroad. 

25. Shortage of cash is reported from business as well as agricultural 
centres. And there has been much complaint of the heavy burden of taxation. 
As reported a year ago, a campaign against evasion of income-tax was de- 
cided upon. During the last six months the screw has been slowly tightened, 
and it is expected that the current financial year will show good results. 
Obviously these are expected, for on July 24th the Council of Ministers de- 
cided upon the remission of taxation to the amount of about £5,000,000. 
A year ago I wrote ‘It is clear that the strict exaction of a simplified and 
lightened income-tax would render possible a simplification of the whole 
taxation system and the abolition of numerous small imposts which are vex- 
atious and trivial in yield. This problem of the further simplification of tax- 
ation, both central and local, is one which is pressing. I believe its solution 
would have very marked results on the progress of the country, and there 
seems a prospect of its being tackled’. Fortunately this prospect has been 
realised, and no fewer than 14 small imposts are to be abolished, while the 
tax on business and transfer cheques 1s to be halved. 

26. This step demanded considerable courage, at a moment when revenue 
had been shrinking and heavy fresh expenditure had to be faced, caused by 
the general increase in the salaries of State employees and the commitments 
under the Lateran Treaty. I believe that this courage will be amply re- 
warded, and that the results of the new measures against evasion will eventu- 
ally lead to a reduction of the income-tax rate, and a consequent fairer 
adjustment of burdens which at present fall very unequally. It is not likely 
that traders and professional men will ever pay at the same rate as those 
whose money is taken at the source, but there has been a continuous improve- 
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ment in the last few years, and it goes on. Signor de Stefani is always grateful 
for information regarding our methods of dealing with evasion, and certain 
recent cases in England have been adduced as warnings of what might 
happen if the mild sanctions in force here should fail of their effect. 

27. Italians have been in the habit of evading the payments of taxes. They 
are also nationally inclined to disobedience of the law. On the whole, Italy 
has had reasonably good laws and administrative regulations for a long time 
past; but they have been, to a remarkable extent, serenely disregarded. 
Perhaps it is a legacy from the long domination of foreigners in so large a part 
of the country, but it is a fact that the people as a whole have been naturally 
and instinctively against the Government, which they have regarded alterna- 
tively as an enemy and a milch cow. The latter réle is still expected of it, but 
the tendency to blame the Government when it rains or does not rain is slowly 
lessening. The dislike of Government ordinances and the habit of passive 
resistance are still prevalent. 

28. The corporative organisation of the country, which remains so far the 
greatest experiment of Fascism, is suffering from the national disrespect for 
law, as well as from the national inaptitude for organisation. There are many 
complaints that employers are disregarding conditions fixed by collective 
agreements, and Signor Bottai, the energetic young Under-Secretary at the 
Ministry of Corporations, has spoken very plainly to the recalcitrants. There 
are also complaints that some classes of workers are not playing their part, 
but my impression is that certain employers are, so far, mainly responsible 
for the delay in getting the corporative organisation into ‘good going order’. 
They have begun to realise, what they were slow to understand, that the cor- 
porative organisation was not devised merely as a measure for their protection 
against labour discontent, and that Signor Mussolini and his lieutenants have 
very different ends in view. They are puzzled and anxious, and have not yet 
learned that collaboration would be more to their advantage than passive 
resistance. 

29. At the moment there is a good deal of discussion regarding the collec- 
tive agreement in the metallurgical industry, and the fixing of minimum 
wages for the different districts. The press reports that a long-standing de- 
mand of the metal workers has been satisfied, but certain criticisms which 
have been furnished to a member of my staff question whether the workers 
have in fact won the victory claimed. It 1s admitted that the inferior grades 
of workers will gain by the new scale, but it is suggested that the more skilled 
workers will in fact lose heavily. According to the critic referred to, it is the 
old story: the minimum wage will become the normal wage, and piece-rates 
will be reduced so as to make it so. It should be said that so far this is assump- 
tion. The evidence taken does not show that the company in question (the 
Fiat) will actually reduce piece-rate, but it shows that certain workmen 
expect this, while admitting that ‘through fear of the Syndicates or of the 
intervention of the authorities’ it may not happen at once. According to 
the critic quoted, there is no minimum rate for piece-work provided for in the 
agreement, an omission which naturally might, and in his opinion certainly 
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will, lead to the reduction of the daily wage of a skilled workman to the 
minimum wage of his grade. 

30. According to the above information, workmen in the aviation section 
of the Fiat factory have for some time been working three shifts of 8 hours 
each every 48 hours (two shifts one day, and one the next) 1n order to supply 
airplane motors for the Russian and Lithuanian armies. Some workmen, it 
is alleged, have actually worked two shifts a day for several weeks on end. 
This work is of course voluntary, but they are tempted by the high wages to 
be gained. If this report be accurate it would seem to throw a doubt upon 
Signor Rossoni’s!3 claims at Geneva regarding the observance of the 8-hour- 
day in Italy. 

31. While I cannot vouch for the accuracy of the above statement, it is 
nowhere inconsistent with much other information which has reached me, 
and is sufficiently interesting, I think, to merit inclusion in this despatch. 

32. There is still much talk of crisis in industry, and it seems certain that 
the lean days are not yet over. Money is short and credit is tight. But I am 
still without evidence to convince me of the disaster that has been so often 
preached, and on this subject I have nothing to add to what I said last year. 

33. A very unfortunate and discreditable business has been the crisis in 
the affairs of the Banca Italo-Britannica, which has resulted in the arrest of 
several important persons, including Comm{[endatore] Morin and Comm. 
Manzi-Fé.'4 In due course those who are accused of malversation will come 
to trial, Meanwhile it seems certain from the reports made to me by Messrs. 
Constantine Benson and Francis Rodd's that corruption on a wide scale as 
well as negligence contributed to the crisis, and that the Banca Commerciale, 
which is effectively under the control of Count Volpi and is certainly a 
cannibal octopus, helped to bring on disaster. On the other hand, Signor 
Mussolini himself gave Messrs. Benson and Rodd every assistance in his 
power, and he was backed by Comm. Stringher of the Bank of Italy, who was 
probably prevented from being more helpful only by sheer lack of funds. 

34. I have already drawn attention to the apparent scarcity of money in 
Italy, and in this connection I must refer to the persistent rumour that the 
lira will not be maintained at its present level of exchange. This has been 
formally denied, and I can find no reason at all for disbelieving the denial. 
The rumour will continue to be lightly circulated (it was repeated, along with 
other out-of-date reports, in the ‘Manchester Guardian’ of July 17th), but I 
must class it with the interminable list of unfounded tales which I have had 
to reject during the past seven years. 

95, Italy has always had an atmosphere apt for false rumour, and to-day 
it flies on a lightning wing. A curious case came to my knowledge recently. 


13 Signor Rossoni had been in 1921 founder and until 1928 Secretary-General of the 
Confederation of Fascist Labour Syndicates, and representative of Italian workers at the 
International Labour Conference. 

14 Lately Central Manager and Managing Director respectively of the Banca Italo- 
Britannica. 

15 Captain C, E. Benson was a director of Robert Benson and Co., Merchant Bankers. 
Mr. F. J. R. Rodd held a post at the Bank of England. 
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Mr. McClure’$ received an anxious letter from England asking for news of a 
mutual friend, a strong opponent of Fascism, who, it was reported, had been 
assaulted and severely hurt. The fact was that the man in question, who has 
delicate lungs, had been overtaken by a storm while camping out in Sicily. 
He had to fight hard to prevent his tent being blown down into a ravine, 
and the exertion brought on a severe haemorrhage. He wrote to England 
that he had had ‘a nasty accident’, and this was taken to mean that he had 
been a victim of Fascist assault! 

36. The violent outrages of which militant Fascists were too often guilty 
in the past cannot be sufficiently deplored. But it is long since any case has 
come to my notice, and I hope and believe that this phase has passed. A 
certain picture of Fascism has however painted itself upon a large section of 
the public mind, and in too many cases the facts are made to fit that picture. 

37. No one who lives here can say that all is for the best in the best of all 
possible worlds. There are many things which offend, even if we ignore the 
inventions. But I can never get away from the conviction that great efforts 
are being made to better the conditions of the people, that some of these 
efforts have succeeded already, and that others promise to bear good fruit. A 
noteworthy instance during the period under review has been the organisa- 
tion of the youth of the country. Over 100,000 members of the Balilla and 
Avanguardia organisations!? are at the present moment in camps in the 
mountains or at the sea-side, including contingents from Italian communities 
in many different parts of the world. No efforts are being spared to make this 
holiday both happy and profitable, and observers have told me that the 
vigour and enthusiasm of these boys and girls is most impressive. In my 
report of last year I referred to the admirable ‘Dopolavoro’ schemes to 
brighten the leisure of the working classes. 

38. Possibly, on the whole, Signor Mussolini has lost in personal popularity 
recently. He has, to take one instance, certainly alienated permanently the 
sympathies of many persons who previously wished him well by the tone of 
his speeches on the Lateran agreements. But I believe the conviction is more 
widely spread than ever that he is necessary to the country and he certainly 
acts with increasing independence. His tendency, for example, to effect 
changes in the official hierarchy with a minimum of notice was strikingly 
illustrated during the period under review in this despatch by his drastic 
revision of the prefectoral cadre. He continues, too, to chastise his opponents 
severely; the arrests of eight Turin intellectuals for sending congratulatory 
telegrams to the six Senators who opposed the Lateran agreements and the 
condemnation of the chief of them, Professor Cosmi, to five years ‘confino’!8 
on that account, were drastic measures; and the Special Tribunal for the 
Defence of the State continues its work of stamping out communism with 


16 Press Officer in H.M. Embassy at Rome. 

'7 The Fascist youth movements known as Balilla and Avanguardisti promoted physical 
development, patriotism and military duty amongst boys and girls of respectively 8—14 and 
14-18 years of age. 

8 i.e. confinement within a certain area. 
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quiet ruthlessness. Among minor evidences of his strength the passage of 
the law designed to check the wide-spread abuse of titles, and the public 
admonition given to deputies to refrain from pestering the public depart- 
ments with personal recommendations are perhaps specially worthy of note. 
The weak spot of the régime is, as I pointed out a year ago, that so much 
depends on Signor Mussolini personally. The present state of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs affords an interesting illustration of this. Signor Grandi, to 
whose loyalty and goodwill I can pay a warm tribute, is steadily losing 
ground in Fascist circles, where it is considered that he is not sufficiently 
enthusiastic in furthering Fascist control of his department and of the Diplo- 
matic Service. Moreover, his health is being undermined by overwork; and 
his absences become more and more prolonged. He makes no secret of his 
desire to be given a post abroad. Hitherto his close personal relations with 
the Prime Minister have rendered it easy to approach the latter through him. 
Nowadays, however, the responsibility for decisions, even in comparatively 
trivial matters, is falling more and more upon Signor Mussolini’s own 
shoulders, no other senior member of the Ministry apparently having ready 
access to him. As a result, the business of the Department whenever, as hap- 
pens only too often, Signor Mussolini is away, tends simply to stagnate. 

39. A strong critic of the Government said recently of Signor Mussolini, 
‘Everything he does himself is well done, but it is not possible that he should 
do all the work of his numerous ministries,!9 and he has not found the right 
men to help him’. Yet, looking round, it is easy to see that Signor Mussolini 
is better surrounded than he used to be, and, as I have already indicated, the 
process of elimination and selection goes on. 

40. It is however obvious that the present state of affairs, with Signor 
Mussolini in control of nine departments, presents too many drawbacks for 
it to be continued indefinitely. In a private conversation which I had not 
long ago with Signor Grandi on the subject, he expressed his personal opinion 
that a change would take place before long. He foreshadowed that respon- 
sible Ministers might be appointed to the various departments concerned, 
Signor Mussolini retaining for himself the position of Chancellor, somewhat 
on the lines of the old German Chancellors of the past. He added, however, 
that this was pure surmise on his part, as Signor Mussolini kept his own 
counsels and had no confidant.?° 

I have, &c., 
R. GRAHAM 


19 Signor Mussolini was Chief of the Italian Government, Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Minister of the Interior, Minister for War, the Marine and Air, Minister for Corporations, 
Minister for the Colonies and Minister of Public Works. 

20 Foreign Office despatch No. 1020 to Rome of August 20 expressed ‘warm appreciation’ 
of the present despatch which was of ‘great value and interest’. 
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No. 289 


Memorandum by Sir E. Phipps: 
[F.0. 800/280] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 2, 1929 


I lunched today with Monsieur Vandervelde,2 whom I have known for 
years. He seemed optimistic as to the Hague Conference and declared that 
the Belgian delegates were most anxious to reach an agreement. 


Committee of Concilzation. 


I told Monsieur Vandervelde unofficially that it would not be possible for 
H.M. Government to agree to any such committee after 1935, and I asked 
how far the Belgian Government would insist on this. Monsieur Vandervelde 
replied that he had recently tackled Monsieur Hymans on the subject, had 
pointed out to him on what strong ground the British Labour Government 
stood in this matter and had urged what folly it would be for Belgium to make 
it a ‘sine qua non’ of evacuation. Monsieur Hymans had assured Monsieur 
Vandervelde that the Belgian delegates would, in the last resort, give way 
over this. 

As to the principle of total evacuation, Monsieur Vandervelde assured me 
that even the Belgian General Staff favoured it strongly, for after the evacu- 
ation of the second zone the Belgian frontier would no longer be covered and 
Belgium would be paying for an occupation which could be of no use to 
her. 

I saw Monsieur de Fleuriau yesterday and he told me, speaking confiden- 
tially, that he had always opposed the idea of a Committee of Conciliation. 
His impression was—but it was only an impression—that the French Govern- 
ment would not insist on this. He said that what they would insist on was 
that the reparation bonds should be commercialised before or simultaneously 
with evacuation. 


International Bank. 


Monsieur Vandervelde said he had spoken to you about this, but he begged 
me to remind you of it. Jf, and only if, it were found impossible for the Bank 
to be in London or Paris he begged that the British delegates would favour 
Brussels rather than a town in Holland or Switzerland. He felt that it was 
most important that the Bank should be in a place where Socialist influence 
and public opinion were strong and could make themselves felt—such as 
London or Brussels—and not in a country where they counted for nothing. 
As a secondary reason he urged that Brussels felt rather left out in the cold 


1 Sir E. Phipps was attached to the British Delegation to The Hague Conference. Mr. 
Henderson, to whom this memorandum was addressed, left London for The Hague on 
August 4. 

2 M. Vandervelde had been Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs June 1925-November 
1927. 
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in the matter of international institutions—between the Hague, with the 
Permanent Court, etc, and Geneva with the League of Nations. 

I expressed the hope that the Belgian delegates would not oppose London 
as the seat of the Bank: Monsieur Vandervelde replied that he had not dis- 
cussed that point with them, but he felt sure they would not. 

Eric PHIPPs 
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CHAPTER III 


The first session of The Hague Conference: Agree- 
ments on German reparations and the evacuation 
of the Rhineland 


August 6-31, 1929 


No. 290 


Mr. A. Henderson (The Hague) to Sir R. Lindsay (Received August 7) 
No. 1 Telegraphu: by bag [C 6083/1 /18] 


THE HAGUE, August 6, 1929 


Conference was opened at 11 a.m. today in First Chamber of States 
General by Netherlands Minister for Foreign Affairs who welcomed the 
delegates in the name of the Queen of! Netherlands government. 

M. Briand, Dr. Stresemann and the Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, 
the last referring to the regretted absence through illness of the German 
Chancellor and M. Poincaré. Conference was adjourned until 4 p.m. when 
a second meeting was held in private. 

On this occasion the Chair was taken by M. Jaspar, the Head of the 
Belgian Delegation, who, after expressing thanks for his election to the 
Chairmanship of the Meeting and after congratulating the experts on 
the production of their report, expressed the opinion that it was probable that 
two committees would have to be formed, the first to deal with financial 
questions, in which delegates of all the Powers represented at the Conference 
would take part, and the second, to deal with the political questions, in 
which only the six inviting Powers would participate. He then suggested 
that the Conference should take Resolutions on the following points :— 

(1) The Presidency. 

(2) The General Secretariat. 

(3) Question of Publicity. 

(4) Procedure. 

As regards (1), Mr. Snowden proposed that the Presidency should go by 
rotation among the inviting Powers in alphabetical order in French. This 
was adopted. 

(2) M. Jaspar proposed that Sir Maurice Hankey should be appointed 
Secretary General and this was unanimously adopted. 

(3) M. Jaspar proposed that procedure of the London Conference of 1924 

' In another text of this telegram this word read ‘and’. 


_ 2 M. Poincaré had resigned as French President of the Council on July 27 because of ill 
health, and had been succeeded by M. Briand who retained the portfolio of foreign affairs. 
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should be followed, viz. that an official communiqué should be prepared at 
the conclusion of each meeting by the Secretariat General and approved by 
the President of the day. This was adopted. 

As regards (4) M. Jaspar suggested that before the two committees were 
definitely set up some delegates might desire a general discussion upon the 
Young Plan. 

Mr. Snowden then explained in general terms the attitude of His Majesty’s 
Government. The British experts were independent and did not receive 
Instructions from their government, and His Majesty’s Government were not 
committed in any way to accept the report. His Majesty’s Government, 
however, fully accepted the report’s recommendations as to the amount and 
scale of the German payments; there were various minor points which were 
obscure or unsettled, but on these it should be possible to reach agreement 
without great difficulty. 

Much remained to be settled as regarded the constitution, location and 
functions of the Bank; these points would need discussion by financial experts. 

The questions of primary importance to His Majesty’s Government on 
which he would speak frankly were:— 

(1) The division of the annuity into unconditional and conditional parts 
and the assignment of five-sixths of the former to France, together with a 
further two million pounds to Italy, leaving an inconsiderable remnant for 
distribution among the other Powers after the service of the Dawes Loan 
had been met. Even if there were no postponement, this gave a great 
advantage as regards mobilisation. These proposals were neither explained 
nor justified by the experts and it was, if he might speak frankly, impossible 
for His Majesty’s Government to accept them. 

(2) His Majesty’s Government regarded with the greatest concern the 
proposed modification in the distribution of the annuities. A departure from 
the percentages fixed at Spa had never been proposed at any of the eight 
Conferences held since then. The British House of Commons would never 
agree to any further sacrifice and in this all political parties in Great Britain 
were at one. 

(3) He would leave Mr. Graham: to deal in detail with deliveries in kind 
in Committee. These were a matter of great importance to His Majesty’s 
Government as Great Britain was still the greatest exporting country in the 
world and British trade found itself so often in competition with that of 
Germany. 

Mr. Snowden concluded his speech with the expression of an earnest hope 
of a final settlement but pointed out that no agreement could be permanent 
unless based on justice as Mr. Ramsay MacDonald had said at the London 
Conference in 1924.4 

At the conclusion of the Chancellor’s speech the Conference was adjourned 
until 10 a.m. on August 7th. 


3 President of the Board of Trade. 
4 Extracts from the report of this speech communicated to the press are printed in 
Philip Viscount Snowden, An Autobiography (London, 1934), vol. ii, pp. 789-91. 
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No. 291 


Sir H. Gloster Armstrong’ (New York) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received August 8, 9 a.m.) 


No. 42 Telegraphic [F.O. 840/7/18/1]? 


NEW YORK, August 7, 1929, 2.38 p.m. 

Following for Sir A. Willert from Flctcher:— 

In view of Chancellor of the Exchequer’s declaration of August 6th and 
reluctance in United States to recognise either deficit under Balfour note 
or amount remitted thereby I suggest early publication, preferably from 
The Hague, of table A in Treasury memorandum of February 24th 19283 
together with estimate of Balfour note remissions—see pages 10 and 14 of 
same document. 

Repeated to The Hague No. 1 (British Delegation) from Foreign Office 
August 8th. By Bag. 

1 H.M. Consul-General at New York. 

2 In the absence of a copy of this telegram in the Foreign Office archives the text of the 


copy sent by bag to the British Delegation at The Hague is here printed. 
3 Cf. No. 153, note 4. 


No. 292 


Mr. A. Henderson (The Hague) to Sir R. Lindsay 
(Received August 8, 11.30 a.m.) 


No. 2 Telegraphic: by bag [C 6r12/1/18] 


THE HAGUE, August 7, 1929 

My telegram No. 1! of August 6th. 

The Conference held its third plenary meeting this morning at 10 a.m. 
with M. Jaspar in the Chair. 

2. M. Titulesco (Roumania) spoke first. He confined his remarks to a 
repetition of the observations contained in the note recently delivered at the 
Foreign Office by the Roumanian Minister in London.? It is unnecessary, 
therefore, for me to recapitulate them here. 

3. M. Chéron (France) spoke next and, after the usual reference to the 
general desire to reach a settlement and to the merits of the Experts’ labours, 
emphasized the fact that the latter had said that their Plan must be regarded 
as an indivisible whole. It was true that the Experts had been independent, 
but the manner of their appointment and their qualifications conferred high 
authority on their recommendations which had been drawn up in the 
common interest. 

™ No. 290. 

2 In notes of July 15 and 1g (subsequently withdrawn: not printed) the Roumanian 
Chargé d’Affaires had pointed out that the annuities allocated to Roumania would not 


cover her debt payments. If she could not obtain full cover for them and an equitable sum 
to cover war damage she could not accept the Young Report. 
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4. France accepted the Plan as it stood and as a whole, though it involved 
considerable sacrifices on her part, and though France had not asked for any 
change from the situation established by the Dawes Plan. The Young Plan 
was a compromise which meant sacrifices for all. The French percentage 
was reduced thereunder from 54.45% to 52.62% on the whole annuity. 
Under the Dawes Plan France, after her out payments in respect of debts 
had been made, enjoyed a large surplus (M. Chéron gave figures for the 
Dawes years 1929-1935) over an indefinite period; under the Young Plan 
her surplus would be no more than 420 million gold marks a year for a period 
of 37 years only. The present value of this sacrifice compared, it might be 
claimed, favourably with the sacrifices which certain other Powers had been 
asked to make. 

5. Further French sacrifices were the Guarantee Fund, the expenses 
entailed by the reconstruction of the devastated areas which would remain 
uncovered, which could be regarded as comparable to the ‘arrears’ mentioned 
by other Powers, the losses on deliveries in kind, the proposed redistribution 
of the receipts during the first year of the new Plan. France would not be 
justified in accepting all these sacrifices in the absence of the partial compen- 
sation which would be afforded to her by the proportion of the mobilisable 
annuities which had been allotted to her under the Young Scheme. Deliveries 
in kind were reduced and diminishing, and the permission to dispose of 
deliveries outside the territories of the recipients had no practical importance. 

6. The Plan gave an opportunity to reach a final settlement of reparations 
and also of the political problems before the different nations. The Plan was 
not perfect but it had taken four months to elaborate and would be impossible 
to remodel. It should, however, be possible for the claims of the minor 
Powers to be met in some manner satisfactory to them without touching the 
machinery of the Plan. 

7. M. Chéron repeated, in conclusion, that the French government were 
prepared to accept the Plan as a whole and without alteration. 

8. M. Chéron was followed by the Portuguese representative, Snr. Ruy 
Ulrich, who associated himself generally with the criticisms of the Plan 
which had been made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer on the previous 
day and, in particular, reserved the Portuguese attitude in regard to the 
proposed variation of the existing agreed basis of the distribution of the 
German payments and in regard to the suggested allocation of the uncon- 
ditional annuity to certain Powers to the detriment of those who received less 
than their proper share. Portugal also claimed to be represented on the 
Bank of International Settlements. 

g. Senator Mosconi (Italy)3, reading from a type-written document, then 
explained that Italy’s position remained as stated in previous documents 
and declarations. The Young Plan was a compromise which involved 
sacrifices for all, and it was the result of four months laborious negotiations 
which the governments must accept or refuse as a whole. The Experts were 
no doubt independent in form, but were aware of the standpoints of their 

3 Italian Minister of Finance. 
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own governments. Their terms of reference were wide and their proposals 
must be regarded as a compromise of the respective interests of each Power 
represented, reached by specially appointed and qualified experts, of whom 
the American was free from any special interests. In these circumstances the 
Italian Delegation regretted that they would be unable to follow the British 
Delegation in an examination of the particular points which Mr. Snowden 
had raised in his speech on the previous day; this was a matter of principle, 
but friendly discussions in the various sub-committees would, of course, 
not be excluded. 

10. Italy, as was well known, had made reserves in accepting the existing 
agreements regarding the distribution of German payments at Spa and again 
at Paris in 1925. She had not insisted on these reservations but she would 
have done so after the first Standard Dawes Year and would find herself 
obliged to do so now if the Dawes Plan were to continue in force as a result of 
the non-adoption by all concerned of the Young Plan. The Young Plan 
could not fairly be described as entailing the revision of the Spa percentages 
but only as providing for a juster application of those percentages. 

11. The Young Plan, Senator Mosconi emphasized, could not be re- 
considered as to attempt to do so would mean doing the work of the Experts 
all over again. It was unfair to the Experts to suggest that any injustice 
had been done to the minor Powers by the proposals in the Young Plan. 
The interests of the minor Powers had indeed been scrupulously respected, 
but if by inadvertence any injustice had been done, everyone would agree 
that all means of rectifying it should be explored. 

12. Dr. Stresemann, who also read his speech, said that the divergent 
views which had been expressed about the Young Plan were essentially 
matters for the creditor Powers to discuss among themselves, and the German 
Delegation would accordingly make no observations thereon. —The German 
Government, however, accepted the Young Plan as the basis for the settle- 
ment of the financial problems before the Conference. As the Young Plan 
alone was under discussion by the Conference at the moment, he would 
make no reference to political questions and would reserve his remarks on 
such matters for the ad hoc committees which would shortly be set up. He 
concluded by expressing the hope that the Financial Committee would 
succeed in settling all the difficulties which might be brought before it. 
The German Delegation would do all in its power to collaborate in the 
work of the Conference with a view to putting peace on a permanent basis. 

13. M. Venizelos (Greece)* spoke next and read from a typewritten docu- 
ment a statement which was substantially the same as the note recently 
communicated to the Foreign Office by the Greek Minister in London.’ He 
complained that under the Young Plan Greece had been unfavourably 
treated. Greece’s liability for war debts, etc., amounted to 1,400 million gold 
marks, while her total receipts under the Young Plan would amount to 


4 President of the Greek Council of Ministers. 
$’ The reference was presumably to a note of July 19 (not printed) in elaboration of 
No. 215. 
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barely 500 million gold marks. He drew an eloquent picture of the sufferings 
of Greece during the last 15 years and concluded by expressing the firm 
belief that it had not been the intention of the experts or of the assembled 
Powers to treat Greece unfairly in any way. 

14. M. Marinkovitch® then announced that the reserves which the Serb- 
Croat-Slovene Government had already expressed with regard to the 
Experts’ Plan were fully maintained, particularly as regarded the proposed 
distribution of the annuity. The Serb-Croat-Slovene Government were, 
however, ready to proceed to an examination of the plan when the Financial 
Committee met and hoped that all divergences of opinion would be 
reconciled as a result. 

15. At the conclusion of M. Marinkovitch’s speech, M. Jaspar announced 
that a reply had been received from the Queen of the Netherlands to the 
telegram of thanks for the hospitality offered which had been addressed to 
Her on the previous evening. 

16. At this point the Conference adjourned until 5 p.m. 

17. The Conference re-assembled at 5.20 p.m. after a private meeting 
had been held between the heads of the Delegations of the six inviting 
Powers. 

18. M. Hymans (Belgium), who read his speech, said that the Young 
Plan was, of course not completely satisfactory to each Power; it was a 
compromise and a spirit of conciliation should make al] accept it as such. 
For their part the Belgian Government had approved the Young Plan as an 
indivisible whole and as presented by the experts themselves, in spite of the 
fact that Belgium’s claims were far from being satisfied thereunder. The 
plan was a whole and its different portions were interdependent. The Belgian 
Government earnestly hoped that the Conference would adopt it integrally 
and as it stood. 

19. M. Adatchi (Japan), who followed, after a tribute to the experts, 
said that the sacrifices which Japan would be called upon to make if the 
Young Plan were put into force would give rise to observations on the part 
of the Japanese Delegation when the proposed Financial Committee met. 
Meanwhile, however, Japan was ready to accept the Young Plan in principle 
as the basis for a final settlement of the reparation question and hoped that an 
equitable agreement would result from the labours of the Conference. The 
Japanese Delegation proposed that the Conference should now proceed to set 
up the two Committees to deal respectively with the financial and political 
questions which had been mentioned previously. 

20. The American Observer (Mr. Wilson) reserved his right to present 
at the meetings of the Finance Committee the views of the United States 
Government relative to the share which it was proposed in the Young 
Plan should accrue to them out of the future annuities. 

21. M. Jaspar (Chairman) then closed the general discussion of the Young 
Plan and proposed the constitution of two Committees—one financial and 
the other political. 

6 Serb-Croat-Slovene Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
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22. This proposal was adopted. 
23. M. Jaspar then proposed that the composition of the two Committees 
should be as follows: 


(1) The Financial Committee: two delegates from each country repre- 
sented at the Conference. The Committee would discuss matters of 
general interest at full meetings, but matters interesting only the six 
inviting Powers would be considered in the first instance at meetings 
at which those Powers only would be represented. After some 
discussion this was approved. It was agreed that deputy delegates 
might also be appointed in case of need. 

(2) The Political Committee: two delegates from each of the inviting 
Powers. 


24. This was agreed to and it was understood that the result of the labours 
of the two Committees would, of course, be eventually communicated to the 
Plenary Conference. 

25. The duties of the Financial Committee would be to examine the 
Young Plan and to decide on the steps necessary to put it into force, while 
the Political Committee would deal with the political questions which have 
been mentioned in connection with the present Conference. 

26. These proposals having been approved, the Conference next proceeded 
to appoint the Chairman of the two Committees. 

27. At the proposal of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Baron Houtart, 
the Belgian Finance Minister, was appointed Chairman of the Finance 
Committee. 

28. At the proposal of M. Briand, I was appointed Chairman of the 
Political Committee. It was at the same time made clear that the repre- 
sentation on the Committees of each Power concerned would be independent 
of the fact of the Chairmanship of each. 


No. 293 


Letter from Sir E. Phipps (The Hague) to Mr. Sargent 
[C 6130/1 /18] 
THE HAGUE, August 7, 1929 


My dear Sargent, 

The French and Belgian experts are very outspoken over the Chancellor’s 
exposition, courteously set forth though it was, of the British case yesterday. 

2. Both Parmentier and Gutt let their wrath bubble over to me on the 
subject, without threats it is true. They pointed out that it was ridiculous 
to say that Stamp was not in almost daily touch with the Treasury for he 
induced them to make certain alterations in the Plan at the latter’s insti- 
gation. They, therefore, naturally concluded that anything that Stamp let 
pass was in the last resort acceptable to the Treasury. 
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3. Quesnay,' on the other hand, so Leith Ross tells me, gave vent to dark 
mutterings as to the possibility of withdrawals of gold from the Bank of 
England in much larger quantities than heretofore. Leith Ross affects to 
make light of these threats.? 


Yours ever, 
Eric Puipps 


t Director of Economic Enquiries in the Bank of France. 

2 In a memorandum of August 23, circulated to the Cabinet as C.P. 238 (29), in which 
he reported on developments at the Conference, Sir M. Hankey commented that there was 
no doubt that Mr. Snowden’s speech ‘caused a great sensation—far greater, as has been 
observed, than should have been the case if the other Delegates at the Conference had been 
properly informed as to the debate in the House of Commons on the 26th July.’ For this 
debate on reparations see Parl. Debs., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 230, cols. 1667—go. 


No. 294 


Letter from Mr. Nicolson (Berlin) to Mr. Sargent 
[C 6180/45/18] 


BERLIN, August 7, 1929 
My dear Moley, 

Your letter of August 3rd enclosing Wigram’s letter! regarding the military 
experts confirms what I have heard here and what I have since reported by 
despatch.? 

I have told Gosset to hold himself in readiness and I rather hope that he 
will be sent to The Hague since he has wide experience, great knowledge and 
a very clear head about the whole question. 

I am a little worried myself about this whole question of the demilitarised 
zones. I am absolutely convinced that the moment the troops are with- 
drawn the Germans will make plans for evading the demilitarisation clauses 
and for establishing a secret system of defences covering the Ruhr. I do not 
think that any German Government that can at present be foreseen would 
have either the parliamentary or the moral strength to prohibit the military 
people from doing everything within their power to evade the demilitarisa- 
tion clauses. Their plan would probably be to construct a series of defence 
works in the shape of cement dugouts which could be subsequently concealed 
and eventually uncovered and rapidly connected with each other by a system 
of communication trenches.3 We know that such a system of large cement 
dugouts exists upon the eastern front hidden for the moment under fields of 
wheat and barley. Some of these dugouts have been discovered and blown 
up, but a great many more must remain. The whole ingenuity of the 
Reichswehrministerium will be directed to creating a similar defensive 


1 Mr. Sargent’s letter, forwarding No. 263, is not printed. 

2 The reference would appear to be to Berlin despatch No. 561 of July 31, not printed. 

3 Mr. Sargent here noted in the margin: ‘Cf. the gun emplacements built all over England 
by the Germans before the war, and discovered in 1914!’ 
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system in the Rhineland and, as I said before, only the very extreme Left 
politicians will have the courage to protest against such things in the 
Reichstag. It is no use concealing the fact that every German feels he is 
almost under a moral obligation to destroy the Treaty of Versailles and lie 
continuously about their evasions. The whole process of control here has 
shown that in every point there has been a consistent and widespread 
conspiracy of obstruction and concealment. Naturally I do not blame the 
Germans for this and I do not really think it is of vital importance to British 
interests. I think you should realise, however, that the French could, if they 
wished, produce accumulated evidence of persistent bad faith on the part 
of the Germans of a nature which it would be quite impossible for us to 
deny, still less to disprove. It is all very well for us, on our island, to be 
optimistic about German good faith, but if I myself were a Frenchman I 
should certainly wish, before evacuation becomes an accomplished fact, to 
take every possible precaution to secure that the demilitarisation of the 
Rhineland is maintained as something more than a purely verbal expression. 
It is a mistake on our part to over-estimate the pacifist tendencies of the 
present German Government or to under-estimate the very real power still 
possessed by the Reichswehrministerium and their Nationalist allies. The 
German people do not desire another war, but they are almost unanimously 
determined not to expose their vital organs, such as the Ruhr, to a French 
attack. It is no exaggeration to say that in evading the demilitarisation 
clauses the Reichswehrministerium would have behind them 95 per cent of 
German opinion. The French have no illusions on this point. I imagine 
that they also have no illusions as to the extent to which British public 
opinion would support them. Obviously Germany will never accept any 
form of inspection after 1935, and obviously British opinion will not allow 
our Government to threaten a prolongation of the occupation if they do not 
consent to some form of such inspection. I think it is quite inevitable that we 
must dissociate ourselves from French efforts in this respect. All I desire to 
say is that there is considerable basis for French apprehensions and that we 
should not be telling the truth here if we did not state candidly that we 
consider French suspicions of German intentions to be justified and correct. 
I should go further and should say that once evacuation has taken place 
and once the Germans have made such secret provision as may be in their 
power to protect themselves against a sudden attack upon the Ruhr, then we 
may find the whole attitude of the German Government changing and may be 
faced not with the stubborn and shifty obstruction of the past, but by an 
aggressive and almost menacing determination to revise the Treaty. I only 
hope that things will turn out in such a way that this process will be suffi- 
ciently protracted to allow the pacifist elements in Germany (for they exist) 
to strengthen the Social-Democratic conscience. 

I think Lindsay would agree with what I have said above. I am in no 
sense being alarmist or pessimistic. I merely do not wish you to suppose, 
from the fact that we have on the whole been reserved on this subject, that 
we imagine that the new Germany is psychologically different from the old. 
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There is, it is true, a strong current against militarism. But this current, 
which is largely due to the fact that militarism was not successful, is a current 
which flows in the same old river of German obstinacy and determination. 
It would take but a slight turn of the tide to set the current swinging in the 
opposite direction, and carrying with it all the flotsam and jetsam of the very 
third-rate Social-Democratic politicians. I do not intend to imply for one 
second that there is any immediate danger or that we need fear anything for, 
let us say, seven years. And, after all, as things move to-day, seven years Is a 
long period of time. 
Yours ever 
Haroitp NICOLSON 


No. 295 


Memorandum by Sir E. Phipps (The Hague)! 
[C 6128/1 /18] 
THE HAGUE, August 8, 1929 


I dined last night with M. Massigli. If his forecaste [szc] is correct we may 
have some disagreeable surprises in the Political Commission this afternoon. 

1. The French wish to confine the discussion to the Committee of Verifi- 
cation and not to consider the evacuation until the position in the Financial 
Commission has been cleared up. I pointed out the deplorable delay this 
would entail. 

2. M. Massigli said that M. Briand would propose to evacuate the 
second zone only this year and to postpone the evacuation of the third zone 
until March or April—this on technical grounds and owing to the difficulty 
of arranging for the evacuation of about 50,000 French troops before that 
date. I expressed consternation and said that Sir Horace Rumbold, whom 
I had seen last week, had told me that the position of the German Govern- 
ment would become untenable if total evacuation were not completed by 
the end of the year. Moreover, I begged that no mention should be made of 
second and third zones: the effect in England, where all parties were 
unanimous in desiring total evacuation, and in Germany would be deplor- 
able. 

3. M. Massigli said that M. Briand had been reproached yesterday by 
certain members of his delegation for having agreed to the simultaneous 
setting up of the Financial and Political Commissions; they considered that 
the latter should only have been constituted after daylight had shown itself 


in the former. 
Eric PHipps 


! This memorandum was evidently received in the Foreign Office by August 9. 
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No. 296 


Mr. A. Henderson (The Hague) to Sir R. Lindsay 
(Received August 9, 9 a.m.) 


No. 3 Telegraphic: by bag [C 6128/1 /18] 


THE HAGUE, August 8, 1929 


My telegram No. 2! of August 7th. 

The Political Committee, the constitution of which was decided on at the 
Plenary Conference yesterday, met to-day at 4 o’clock under my Chairman- 
ship. I opened the proceedings by reminding the Committee of the terms 
of the Geneva Resolution of September 16th, 1928, and stated that the work 
of the Committee would, therefore, fall into two main parts, firstly that 
concerning the evacuation of the Rhineland and secondly, that concerning 
the advisability of establishing by common agreement some organisation 
such as that referred to in section 3 of the Geneva Resolution. 

2. With regard to the evacuation of the Rhineland, the Committee would 
have to consider how soon the process of actual evacuation could begin and 
how quickly it could be carried through. The deliberations on those points 
would, no doubt, lead to a discussion of various technical considerations 
which it was not necessary to mention at the moment. 

g. I next referred to the costs of occupation after September 1st which 
brought the work of our Committee into connexion with that of the Financial 
Committee, and then suggested that a general discussion should take place 
with regard to the possible creation of some organisation for dealing with 
disputes which might arise in connexion with the demilitarised zone. I also 
pointed out that sub-committees and drafting committees would no doubt 
be needed later on but that for the moment it would probably be most 
convenient to proceed by way of a general friendly discussion on all the 
different questions. 

4. I concluded by expressing my earnest hope that rapid and satisfactory 
progress would be recorded, and stated that, in my opinion, the work of the 
Political Committee had special importance. Taking the longer and broader 
view I believed that history would judge the consequences of the present 
Conference by its political rather than by its financial results, since the 
world would only derive solid benefit from our labours if we succeeded in 
bringing about that appeasement which all so ardently desired. A copy of my 
despatch [speech] is being sent by this bag.? 

5. M. Briand agreed that the first and third sections of the Geneva 
Resolution ought to form the basis of the discussions in the Political Com- 
mittee. The terms of those sections could, however, only be translated into 
fact if the reparation question was first settled in a final manner. He pre- 
sumed that the German Delegation would come forward with proposals or 


t No. 292. 
2 The full text of this speech transmitted in The Hague Delegation covering despatch 
No. 5, not preserved in Foreign Office archives, is not printed. 
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at any rate observations with regard to the question of the evacuation of the 
Rhineland, and in that case he could reserve his remarks on that score until 
later. Sub-committees would no doubt be set up, with technical advisers to 
discuss the highly complicated questions arising out of the evacuation. The 
French were, however, ready to accept the early evacuation of both zones at 
present occupied if the financial question was finally settled in a manner 
which could be practically applied. As regards the French attitude towards 
the Commission of Verification and Conciliation, M. Briand wished to dispel 
misunderstandings which had arisen. The proposals which the French would 
put forward in this connexion were not in the least in the nature of military 
control; they were simple and were in accordance with and indeed devolved 
from, the Locarno Treaties. In conclusion, M. Briand proposed that the 
suggested general discussion should now take place with regard to both 
points. 

6. M. Briand was followed by Dr. Stresemann who addressed his remarks 
almost exclusively to M. Briand. Dr. Stresemann insisted that there was no 
real connexion between the political question of the evacuation and the 
financial questions arising out of the settlement of the reparation problem. 
He repeated the well-known German arguments that since Germany had 
fulfilled her disarmament obligations, was paying the sums due under the 
Dawes Plan, had accepted the Locarno Treaties and become a member of 
the League of Nations, the occupation of the Rhineland was no longer 
legally justified. He was inclined to deprecate the appointment of the 
technical committees which had been suggested and thought that this might 
entail delays. It was most important to deal as quickly as possible with the 
questions involved; a speedy solution was especially necessary for financial 
reasons as all naturally desired to limit the post 1st September expenses of 
the Armies of Occupation to the minimum. 

7. Dr. Stresemann proposed to reserve his remarks as to the practical and 
political utility of setting up a Conciliation Commission for the discussions 
which would doubtless take place later on in the sub-committees. 

8. M. Briand, replying, emphasized that France had no desire to impede 
the evacuation in any way. Evacuation ought to take place at the earliest 
possible moment. There were, however, he pointed out, technical difficulties 
in connexion with the withdrawal of a large body of troops scattered over a 
considerable area. 

g. He refuted Dr. Stresemann’s arguments with regard to the alleged 
legal right of Germany to demand the evacuation of the Rhineland. He 
pointed out that legal questions could not be allowed to interfere with the 
settlement of the issue in a positive manner. He laid stress on the fact that 
any settlement reached must be definitive in nature but declared that he 
could obviously give no undertaking which the French Chambers would 
subsequently refuse to ratify. As regards the connexion between the financial 
Issue and the evacuation, it was enough to say that the two Committees 
would, of course, work in close collaboration. 

10. Dr. Stresemann, replying, said that there were two opposing legal 
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theses, but he had no intention of making an appeal to the jurists and 
believed that the difficulties which confronted the Committee would be 
overcome by a practical solution which should be of a final nature. After 
some excursion into the domain of psychology, Dr. Stresemann concluded 
by declaring that the Committee should endeavour to discover the shortest, 
quickest and least costly way of settling the various questions at issue. He 
agreed that the necessary technical sub-committees might be instituted in 
due course. 

11. At this stage I proposed an adjournment until tomorrow at 4 p.m. and 
indicated that this meeting would be preceded by a private interview 
between M. Briand, Dr. Stresemann and myself. 

12. This was agreed to. 

13. The following communiqué was issued to the press at the conclusion of 
the proceedings :— 

‘The Political Committee met at 4.0 p.m., under the Chairmanship of 
Mr. Henderson. 


“The Committee is composed as follows :— 


Belgium: M. Hymans. 

M. Van Langenhove. 
France: M. Briand. 

M. Berthelot. 
Germany: Dr. Stresemann. 

Dr. Wirth.3 


Great Britain: Sir Eric Phipps. 
Mr. Noel Baker.‘ 


Italy: H. E. Dino Grandi. 
H. E. Carlo Durazzo. 
Japan: S. Exc. M. Adatci. 


S. Exc. M. Hirota. 


Mr. Henderson opened the proceedings by recalling that the Committee 
would base its labours on the Geneva Resolution of September 16th, 1928. 
He expressed the earnest hope that the labours of the Committee would 
proceed rapidly, laying stress on the special importance which their result 
would have for the future. 

*M. Briand and Dr. Stresemann in turn explained their respective views as 
regards the general problem of the evacuation and the connection which 
exists between the labours of the Political Committee and those of the 
Financial Committee. Both Statesmen laid stress on their determination to 
reach practical solutions, having recourse where necessary for this purpose 
to the services of experts. 

‘The Committee will meet again to-morrow at 4.0 p.m.’ 


3 German Minister for the Occupied Territory. 
4 Parliamentary Private Secretary to Mr. Henderson. 
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No. 297 


Mr. A. Henderson (The Hague) to Sir R. Lindsay 
(Received August 9, 9 a.m.) 


No. 4 Telegraphic: by bag [C 6129/1 /18] 


THE HAGUE, August 8, 1929 

My telegram No. 3.! 

The First Meeting of the Financial Commission took place this afternoon 
at 4 p.m. 

2. After formal business the President opened general discussion of the 
Young Plan. 

3. Roumanian Delegate said he would speak later not having full material 
to set out his case. 

4. Serbian Delegate insisted on sanctity of Spa Percentages, pointed out 
Serbian sacrifices in the last 22 annuities and asked for Spa Percentage for 
Serbia to be maintained throughout both as regards the unconditional and 
the whole annuities. Serbian debt to France should be taken into account, 
and Serbia could not make sacrifices on German Reparations till ceded 
properties and liberation bonds were settled. 

5. In discussion on procedure it was suggested that Chairman should 
prepare a programme of work for submission to next meeting. 

6. Chancellor of Exchequer then spoke at length. By agreement among 
the Delegates a full summary is being given to the Press. Full text sent by 
next bag.?, He recapitulated points of principal importance to British Delega- 
tion, namely distribution of total annuities, the unconditional annuity, and 
deliveries in kind, and stated that a decision must be reached on these points, 
before the British Delegation could take any further part in the discussion. 

7. He reviewed the British financial sacrifices and pointed out that both 
France and Italy were pledged before the Young Committee met not to 
interfere with Spa Percentages. He felt those Governments were in honour 
bound to support him in his attitude. 

8. It was also a matter of the greatest importance that Great Britain 
should be satisfied as to the provisions regarding deliveries in kind. 

g. He assured the Commission that the House of Commons would never 
agree to ratification of the Young Plan as it stood. Unless therefore they met 
his point of view all that work would be wasted. 

10. He accordingly proposed the following Resolution :— 

A Sub-Committee of Treasury Experts should be appointed to consider 
and submit proposals for the settlement of any questions raised in regard to 
the amount and the method of payment of the Annuities provided for in the 
Young Plan, and (without the German representatives), to prepare a revised 


1 No. 296. 

2 The reference was presumably to The Hague Delegation covering despatch No. 4 of 
August g (not preserved in Foreign Office archives) which transmitted a copy (not printed) 
of the stenographic notes of the present meeting. For a report on Mr, Snowden’s speech, 
see The Times, August 9, 1929, p. 12. 
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scheme of distribution of these Annuities so as to bring them into accord with 
the existing inter-allied agreements.3 

11. Monsieur Chéron (France) said he would be as frank as Mr. Snowden. 
All had made sacrifices. France’s were formidable. It was impossible to 
measure sacrifices absolutely, national wealth must be taken into account. 

12. The Spa Percentages had been kept. Alterations were in the prior 
charges. Revising distribution now would send the whole plan overboard 
and France could not accept this. 

13. The Geneva Resolution spoke of a complete and final settlement 
and the Young Plan, which had the merit of being in existence, provided 
for this. Five of the six Powers accepted it as it stood. France felt it impossible 
to alter it now. They will, however, meet British views within the Plan, e.g. 
where the Plan left the Governments to deal with deliveries in kind, but he 
did feel it impossible to alter the Plan on distribution. There were, however, 
many points of agreement. Could not a start be made with the tasks left to 
the Governments and the programme of work prepared on this basis. 

14. Mr. Pirelli (Italy) gave a personal explanation regarding the engage- 
ment of the Italian Government as to Spa Percentages. He had never 
spoken one word about Spa and frankly felt the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was mistaken.* . 

15. Had the Young Committee the right to discuss distribution? They 
thought so, they did so, otherwise there would have been no agreement. 
Very fact that each Power stated its minimum requirements involved the 
question of distribution. 

16. For many years Italy has made reserves regarding distribution. When 
the final settlement comes these must be met. The Spa Percentages dealt with 
both German and non-German reparations. As German co-responsibility 


3 In his memorandum of August 23 (cf. No. 293, note 2), Sir M. Hankey explained that 
‘it had not been Mr. Snowden’s intention to speak. ‘The course of events, however, compelled 
him to return to the charge. For, during the day, information began to pour in from all 
sorts of quarters, more especially from the journalists, that the Chancellor was supposed to 
be bluffing, and, from this point of view, a re-statement of his case appeared desirable by the 
afternoon. It was, however, the events at the Commission itself that precipitated this second 
speech. After M. Marinkovitch had once more emphasised that, for the Kingdom of the 
Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, the Spa percentages were absolutely final and could not be 
reduced without their consent, the Chairman (Baron Houtart) asked authority to prepare 
a programme of work to lay before the Commission on the following day, with a view to 
the setting up of a number of Sub-Committees. It was at this point that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer intervened, in a speech somewhat stiffer in tone than the one he had delivered 
at the Plenary Meeting.’ In his summary of Mr. Snowden’s speech Sir M. Hankey referred 
to his remarks about the generous character of the British war debts settlements with France 
and Italy and cited Mr. Snowden’s warning that ‘if as a result of this Report we were called 
upon to make certain sacrifices, we should be perfectly within our moral rights if we 
insisted on a reconsideration of our present debt arrangements with them.’ 

4 Sir M. Hankey’s memorandum stated in this connection: ‘M. Pirelli, who pointed out 
that there had been no agreed record of a conversation he had had with Mr. Churchill (on 
a British note of which [see Volume V, No. 208] Mr. Snowden had relied) stoutly repudiated 
the suggestion that Italy had ever agreed to the maintenance of the Spa percentages, and in 
all the circumstances Mr. Snowden did not think it necessary to press the point.’ 
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was abolished by the Young Report Italy’s Spa Percentage was affected. She 
asked for 15 per cent., but compromised on much less in the Young Report. 

17. Italy had made sacrifices. The Dawes Plan gave her a surplus over 
Debt Payments for a number of years. She gave up this. She took less than 
her share in the Unconditional Annuities. She got nothing out of the Peace, 
neither ships, colonies, mandates, ceded properties [nJor army costs. Her 
sacrifices per head were tremendous. 

18. The Young Committee altered prior charges as they had been altered 
before. Spa Percentages were kept intact. All the Experts accepted the 
validity of Italy’s claim. The British Experts eventually after a stern fight 
gave up their arrears against advantages in the shape of year-by-year debt 
cover and reduction of deliveries in kind. The British sacrifice was not made 
for Italy alone, but without it acceptance would be impossible. 

19. The Young Plan would do so much to reconstitute the world that he 
appealed to Mr. Snowden to accept it. 

20. Monsieur Jaspar agreed with Signor Pirelli’s views that it was 
impossible to begin again the work done by the Experts. The Belgian 
Delegation was ready to examine certain details, but considered that 
fundamentally and as a whole it was impossible to depart from the Report. 
The Conference would reach a deadlock if it undermined the Report, and 
the system of Annuities was a fundamental part of it. 

21. It was useless to set up a Sub-Committee on Distribution when the 
Conference was not in agreement even on such questions of fact as whether 
the Spa Percentages had been applied in essence or not. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s views would put the Governments in a position from which 
they could never extricate themselves. 

22. However, distribution was quite another question from that of the 
German Annuities. Monsieur Jaspar appealed, especially to the British 
Delegation, to authorise the Chairman to draw up a programme of work for 
the examination of questions raised by the Report. It would still be possible 
to discuss the basis of the Experts’ work but M. Jaspar begged the Conference 
not to do so. He ended with a short peroration, and suggested that the 
discussion should be closed. 

23. At the suggestion of M. Titulesco it was agreed that in order to allow 
time for reflection the Financial Commission should adjourn until Saturday 
morning, August roth.5 


S Sir M. Hankey’s memorandum stated in this connection: ‘Some difficulty was experi- 
enced in finding business for Saturday’s meeting, but, on the suggestion of the Secretary- 
General, it was decided to limit it to a general discussion on deliveries in kind. Mr. Snowden 
only agreed to this on condition that the discussion was treated as a continuation of the 
general debate, and that Mr. Graham’s speech, which was to come first, was to be regarded 
as an extension of his own exposition of the British case. The Chancellor made this stipula- 
tion in order to ensure that the debate was not used as a pretext for burking his insistence 
on a decision on his three points before proceeding further. It may be admitted quite 
frankly that the debate on deliveries in kind was undertaken at this particular moment 
in order to maintain a facade of progress while the problem of Mr. Snowden’s three points 
was being considered behind the scenes.’ 
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No. 298 


Mr. Le Rougetel' (Vienna) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received August 12) 
No. 231 [C 6228/149/3] 


VIENNA, August 8, 1929 
Sir, 

Public attention has again been attracted to the activities of the Heimwehr 
by the events of the past week. As a result of information laid by the Schutz- 
bund? authorities at Linz the police were instructed to search Prince 
Starhemberg’s castle at Waxberg for arms and ammunition which he was 
alleged to have acquired in his capacity as leader of the Heimwehr in Upper 
Austria. Although no official statement on the subject has been made and 
press accounts are conflicting, it would seem that the search, which took 
place on the 4th instant, revealed little beyond a supply of equipment and 
steel helmets. At the same time, the opposition press points out, with truth, 
that between the receipt of the information and the actual search four days 
elapsed, during which there would have been ample time to remove any 
illegal stores. The existence of such stores in various parts of the country is, 
in fact, an open secret and cannot but be known to the Government.3 

2. The Heimwehr movement, however, has of late been making remark- 
able progress not only in Styria, Upper Austria and Tyrol, its chief strong- 
holds, but even in Socialist Vienna. I have heard it stated on good authority 
that during the past month no fewer than 2,500 employees of the Vienna 
municipal tramways and electricity works, and 1,500 firemen and drivers 
of the federal railways have taken the Heimwehr oath, and that the meetings 
at which these attestations were made were attended by at least 20,000 
people. In the case of the tramway employees much capital has been made 
by the Heimwehr leaders out of the failure of the tramway management to 
pay its way or to grant the increase of wages promised when fares were 
raised some months ago, but it is significant that these recent Heimwehr 
gains should have been made in trades of vital national importance which 
have hitherto been Socialist to a man. If the present rate of progress is 
maintained it is by no means impossible that by the autumn the Heimwehr 
may have secured an overwhelming following in the country which might 
make its voice heard in a general election or referendum and so render any 
form of violence unnecessary. While Monseigneur Seipel continues to direct 
the destinies of the Heimwehr there is no danger of such a possibility being 
ignored, nor, on the other hand, is it likely that the military adventurers, 
monarchists, anti-Semites, and Pan-Germans with which the Heimwehr 
teems will have an opportunity of diverting its activities to fanatical, rash, 
or personal ends. 

1 Second Secretary in H.M. Legation at Vienna. 

2 The Socialist Defence League. 

3 According to the docket of Vienna despatch No. 185 of June 1g (not preserved in 


Foreign Office archives), the Arbeiter Zeitung of June 19 had published ‘documents regarding 
preparations of Styrian Heimwehr for use of poison gas’. 
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3. Not the least important factor in winning recruits for the movement of 
late has been the anti-party slogan to which I referred in my despatch 
No. 2194 of the 23rd ultimo. There can be no question of the general 
popularity of this cry, which is another indication of the increasing 
ascendency of Monseigneur Seipel in Heimwehr circles. At the same time, 
its latest effect has been to alter the main issue and to rally the country as a 
whole against parliament and the parliamentary system rather than against 
Socialism and the Social Democrat party. Parliamentarians of all parties 
show a tendency, in consequence, to close their ranks and to accept the 
leadership of Herr Streeruwitz,5 who professes confidence in the regular 
armed forces of the State and the latter’s will and ability to keep the peace. 
So long as Herr Vaugoin continues to be Minister of War and Herr Schober 
Police President, the Chancellor, it is true, is likely to find his hands tied in 
dealing with the Heimwehr, but it is becoming increasingly clear that, if 
Monseigneur Seipel and other supporters of the movement have hoped to 
find in him a mere parliamentary stop-gap and a tool to prepare the way for 
a ‘bloodless revolution’ in the autumn, they are doomed to disappointment. 

4. Some publicity has been given to Herr Streeruwitz’s meeting with 
Dr. Benes at Pilsen on the 6th instant and, although emphasis is laid upon the 
accidental and informal nature of this event, it is, to say the least, unlikely 
that the situation created in this country by the rapid development of the 
Heimwehr was not discussed on this occasion in all its bearings. 


I have, &c., 
J. H. Le Roucetrer 


4 Not printed. In this despatch Mr. Le Rougetel transmitted a summary of a lecture 
delivered by Mgr. Seipel on July 16 and reported on an article in the Arbeiter Zeitung of July 18 
which stated that Mgr. Seipel had ‘declared his intention of “‘saving the country from the 
domination of political parties’’ ’. 

5 Austrian Chancellor in succession to Mgr. Seipel. 
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Mr. A. Henderson (The Hague) to Sir R. Lindsay 
(Received August 10, 9.50 a.m.) 


No. 5 Telegraphic: by bag [C 6182/1/18] 
THE HAGUE, August 9, 1929 


The second meeting of the Political Commission was held this afternoon 
at 4 p.m. 

a informed the Commission that I had had during the morning 
interviews of a satisfactory character with M. Briand and Dr. Stresemann,! 
which led me to hope that, whatever might be the results of the Financial 
Commission, the Political Commission would succeed in reaching a solution 
of the problems before it. I called on M. Briand to speak. 


™ See No. 300. 
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3. M. Briand developed the French proposal for the establishment of a 
Commission de Conciliation. He said that he had prepared a draft but 
would not for the moment communicate it to the Commission. He recog- 
nised the strength of the German objections to the constitution of a new 
organ of military control outside the Treaty.2, The French Government 
had at one time, it was true, contemplated such an organ. But since those 
days the Locarno Treaties had been signed, Germany had joined the League, 
and the Council of the League, by its resolution of the 11th December, 1926,3 
had recognised that it had the same right of investigation in the Rhineland 
as throughout the rest of Germany; and the French Government had, 
therefore, dropped any idea of special military control for the Rhineland. 
The French Government now desired that the Commission, the germ of 
which existed in the Treaty of Locarno, should be brought into effective 
existence, and should be given the duty of verifying alleged breaches of 
Articles 42 and 43 of the Treaty of Versailles. The machinery of investi- 
gation through the League was cumbrous and the proposed Commission 
filled a real need. He proposed that the details should be worked out by a 
Committee of Jurists. 

4. Dr. Stresemann said he had expected M. Briand to put forward 
definite proposals. In his view any difficulties of the kind indicated could 
perfectly well be settled, either through ordinary diplomatic channels, or 
through the Arbitration Treaties signed at Locarno, which provided 
machinery for dealing with every kind of dispute. It would merely discredit 
existing procedure if we introduced a new one. He enquired, first, on which 
Article of the Locarno Treaty M. Briand based his proposal for a new 
Commission, and secondly, what would be the duration of the proposed 
Commission. 

5. Mr. Hymans spoke with appreciation of the pacific spirit which ani- 
mated M. Briand’s proposals. The mere fact of bringing a complaint before 
the League of Nations would have grave repercussions, and it was, therefore, 
useful to have machinery to avoid such references in minor cases. It was true 
that the Arbitration Treaties provided machinery; but the Commissions 
set up under those Treaties were bilateral and were not suitable for dealing 
with disputes in which more than one Power besides Germany might be 
interested. He, therefore, associated himself with M. Briand’s proposal to 
have the matter examined by a Committee of Jurists. 

6. Sir E. Phipps said that any organ set up on the lines desired by M. 
Briand should be as small and as informal as possible. 

7. M. Briand, replying to Dr. Stresemann, rejected any idea of depre- 
ciating existing procedure, diplomatic or other, for the settlement of disputes, 
but this did not cover all requirements. He said that his proposals arose out 
of Article 4, paragraph 1, of the Treaty of Locarno, which required that 
alleged violations of Articles 42 and 43 of the Treaty of Versailles should be 
brought immediately to the notice of the Council of the League of Nations. 


2 Of Versailles. 
3 See League of Nations Official Journal, February 1927, p. 162: cf. Volume ITI, No. 352. 
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He was anxious to supplement this clause by providing machinery to deal 
with minor matters without the necessity of reference to the Council. The 
duration of the new Commission ought to be the same as the duration of the 
Treaty of Locarno, to which it would be a sort of annex. His proposal was 
quite independent of the question of the termination of the occupation, and 
the date 1935 proposed in certain German quarters for the termination of the 
Commission was, therefore, beside the mark. 

8. Dr. Wirth, in a long rhetorical speech, recalled that he, with Rathenau 
and Erzberger,* had been amongst the earliest advocates in Germany of a 
policy of pacification. M. Briand had said yesterday that he would make 
no engagements that his Parliament would not ratify; and the German 
Delegation found itself in the same position with the German Parliament in 
regard to this proposal for a Commission of Conciliation. He warned the 
Commission that the movement against the Young Plan in Germany, which 
was associated with the industrialists and with Dr. Vogler, was gaining 
ground and ill-feeling in Germany must not be increased by the establish- 
ment of a new Commission. As Minister for the Occupied Territories, he 
appealed to M. Briand to withdraw the proposal, particularly in the new 
conditions created by the coming into force of the Kellogg Pact. 

g. I then resumed the progress of the debate up to this point. I said that 
His Majesty’s Government would have preferred no Commission at all but 
simple reference of disputes to the Council of the League of Nations. Ifa 
Commission were decided on, it must be of an informal character and 
excluding any question of control. I pointed out that if the Jurists were 
asked to report, any Delegations could afterwards object to anything con- 
tained in their report, whether it were an agreed one or not; and on this 
understanding I proposed to refer the matter to a Committee of Jurists. 

10. M. Adatci agreed with the proposal to submit the matter to a small 
Committee of Jurists. 

11. Signor Grandi associated himself with the proposal. 

12. Dr. Stresemann said that M. Briand had referred to a draft which he 
had not yet submitted to his colleagues. He suggested that this draft should 
be communicated to the members of the Commission before the Juridical 
Committee began its work. He agrecd to a reference to a Committee of 
Jurists on the understanding that the Delegations reserved their opinion and 
that a new political discussion would follow the presentation of the Jurists’ 
Report. 

13. M. Briand agreed that the Jurists’ Report would, of course, have to be 
considered by the Commission. Replying to Dr. Wirth, he said that he was 
aware of the state of opinion in Germany but this was due to the erroneous 
manner in which the French proposal had been represented there; the 
German criticisms were directed against a proposal which the French 


4 Dr. Wirth had been German Chancellor May 1921-November 1922. Dr. Rathenau 
had been German Minister for Reconstruction in 1921, and Minister for Foreign Affairs 


from January to June 1922 when he was assassinated. Dr. Erzberger, German Minister 
of Finance 1919-20, was assassinated in August 1921. 
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Government did not make. Dr. Stresemann said that references had been 
made during the debate to the Locarno Treaty, to the right of the Council 
of the League of Nations to conduct investigations and to the Commissions 
set up under Article 4 of the Locarno Arbitration Treaties. He suggested 
that the legal implications of all these arrangements should be included in 
the matters on which the Committee of Jurists should be asked to report. 

14. I said that the procés-verbaux of the present meeting would be com- 
municated to the Committee of Jurists for their guidance. The Committee 
would consist of one legal expert appointed by each Power represented on 
the Commission. This was agreed to.5 

15. I then turned to the question of evacuation and proposed that a 
Technical Committee should be set up to prepare a report on this matter. 

16. M. Briand said that before this Committee was established and before 
its terms of reference were prepared, he would desire to have a private 
conversation with Dr. Stresemann. 

17. This was agreed to and the Committee adjourned until Monday, 
the 12th instant, at 4 p.m. 

18. The following communiqué was issued to the Press at the conclusion 
of the meeting :— 


“The Political Commission met at 4 p.m. Mr. Henderson opened the 
proceedings by expressing the satisfactory impression he had derived from 
the conversations which he had had with his colleagues since the previous 
meeting in regard to the development of the labours of the Commission. 

‘M. Briand assured the Commission of the good-will of the French 
Delegation, and recalled that the final result was bound up with the 
success of the work of the Financial Commission. 

‘A general discussion, in which the representatives of the different 
Delegations participated, took place with regard to the constitution of a 
Commission of Verification and Conciliation for the Rhineland. 

‘It was decided to constitute a sub-committee of jurists who would be 
charged with examining the legal situation arising out of the Treatics and 
to take the question up again before the Commission when the jurists’ 
report should have been presented. 

‘The Commission will reassemble on Monday, August 12th, at 4 p.m.’ 


S The French proposal for the establishment of an organ of verification and conciliation 
in the Rhineland, communicated to Sir M. Hankey on August g for circulation to the 
Conference, was transmitted to the Foreign Office in The Hague despatch No. 13 of August 
II, not printed. The despatch explained that the French proposal coincided with that 
communicated to the Foreign Office on February 27: see No. go. 
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No. 300 


Mr. A. Henderson (The Hague) to Sir R. Lindsay (Received August 12) 
No. 9 [C 6276/45/18) 


SCHEVENINGEN, August 9, 1929 
Sir, 

I called this morning at 11 o’clock at the Hotel des Indes, and had a 
satisfactory conversation with M. Briand on the question of evacuation. 

I began by explaining the position of H.M. Government and the re- 
proaches which had been addressed at home to the Labour Party for not 
having carricd out the policy which they had advocated whilst in Opposition 
and withdrawing their troops from the Rhineland directly they came into 
power. I pointed out to M. Briand that I had purposely refrained from doing 
this as I had always aimed at maintaining to the utmost of my ability our 
cordial relations with the French Government. The moment had now, 
however, arrived when public opinion in Great Britain was unanimous on 
the question and when evacuation could no longer be delayed. 

M. Briand thanked me for this frank and friendly explanation and assured 
me that he also was desirous of maintaining the cordial relations existing 
between our two countries and that he felt convinced that there was no real 
divergence of opinion between them on this question. It emerged, however, 
from what M. Briand said that some regrettable delay might be necessary 
before the evacuation of the French troops could be begun, viz., M. Briand 
declared that previous ratification by French Government was a necessary 
preliminary to that operation. He declared, however, that he would be 
quite ready to summon Parliament about the 15th October in order that the 
Agreement which it was hoped would be reached at The Hague should be 
submitted to it; he felt sure that ratification would follow very shortly 
afterwards. 

I did not conceal from M. Briand my feeling that this delay would be 
highly regrettable and I remarked that the British troops might have to 
withdraw at a somewhat earlier date than that suggested, viz., about the 
middle of September. Whilst M. Briand did not raise any objection to this 
course, my remark obviously caused him to change his ground somewhat, 
for he then stated that when he had mentioned ratification as a preliminary 
to evacuation he had only meant the evacuation of the Third Zone. The 
evacuation of the Second Zone could be begun by the French troops 
simultaneously with, or very shortly after, that of the British, leaving the 
evacuation of the Third Zone to be begun directly after Parliamentary 
ratification by France. 

While agreeing to this suggestion, I urged the importance of avoiding any 
interval between the evacuation of the Second and that of the Third Zones; 
this I pointed out was highly desirable owing to the state of public feeling 
in England and I felt no doubt in Germany also. To this M. Briand also 
agreed. 
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On taking leave of M. Briand, I visited Dr. Stresemann at his Hotel at 
Scheveningen, and had a conversation with him on the subject of the Terms 
of Reference for the Technical Sub-Committee which will have to be set up 
in the course of the next few days for dealing with the evacuation question. 
I began by assuring Dr. Stresemann that the British troops, at any rate, 
would so far as it was possible to foresee have left the Rhineland by Christmas. 
Dr. Stresemann expressed great satisfaction at this assurance. 

I then laid considerable stress on the desirability that the German 
Government should, in reply to this gesture of friendship, consent to waive 
all claims that might be made against the Governments of the occupying 
armies under Articles VI and VIII to XII of the Rhineland Agreement. 
Dr. Stresemann assured me that although he was not acquainted with the 
amount of the sums in question he would deal with this matter in a large and 
conciliatory spirit. He then suggested that Sir Eric Phipps, who had 
accompanied me on my two visits, should endeavour to come to some 
agreement on this subject with Herr von Schubert, who was also present. 

Herr von Schubert also assured Sir E. Phipps that the question would be 
dealt with in a generous and conciliatory manner by the German Govern- 
ment, but that it would place them in an awkward position vis a vis of their 
public opinion if, before the Sub-Committee in question were even appointed, 
it were to receive instructions to proceed on the basis that a German waiver 
of all claims in this connexion was indispensable. 


Iam, &c., 
ARTHUR HENDERSON 


No. 301 


Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received August 17) 
No. 1500 [F.O. 840/6/11/ro}} 
WASHINGTON, August 9, 1929 
Sir, 

I have the honour to report that the statements made by the spokesmen 
of the various interested Governments, especially that of Great Britain, 
defining their respective attitudes towards the Young plan and the other 
questions now before the Hague conference, have been the subject of keen 
criticism and comment in the principal organs of the American press. 

2. Underlying all such comment is the opinion that any settlement of 
European differences would be better than none, and that the advantages to 
be gained by any single European nation through standing out for its own 
particular interests are insignificant as compared with the gains which would 


' In the absence of a copy of this despatch in the Foreign Office archives the text of the 
copy sent to the British Delegation at The Hague in Foreign Office despatch No. 47 of 
August 20 (not printed) is here printed. 
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accrue to that nation and to the whole world from a general liquidation of the 
remaining post-war problems. 

3. Thus a report in the ‘New York Herald Tribune’ of the 3rd instant 
under the headline ‘Paris to insist on occupation of Rhine till 1931’ led toa 
slashing attack on France in the “Baltimore Sun’ of the 5th instant, comparing 
her present attitude to that of Imperial Germany; ‘France, the beneficiary 
of the Junkers’ stupidity, now shows on many occasions an equal incapacity 
to appeal to the commonsense and the good will of other nations. . . . 2 
What does France stand to gain (by perpetuating the occupation)? And 
what does she stand to lose? That is more easily answered. She stands to 
lose the kindly feeling of all people who dislike eternal haggling and petty 
spirit.’ 

4. Thus also the opposition voiced by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in the House of Commons on July 26th3 and subsequently at the Hague, 
to those provisions of the Young plan which are particularly disadvantageous 
to Great Britain, has met with an on the whole decidedly unsympathetic 
reception. Press reporters and leader-writers are united in their refusal to 
believe that British opposition to the distasteful features of the plan will be 
carried so far as to endanger the prospects of the Hague conference. They 
explain it as dictated by a desire to obtain compensatory advantages, 
more especially in connection with the location of the Bank for International 
Settlements, in exchange for British acquiescence in the sacrifices to which 
Mr. Snowden has publicly drawn attention. 

5. In some quarters, indeed, the tendency exists to ignore these sacrifices 
or to discount them by means of such arguments as those employed by the 
‘New York World’ in the leading article of which copies are enclosed 
herewith.+ The high standing of the ‘World’ among American journals, and 
the generally friendly attitude towards Great Britain of its proprietor, Mr. 
Lippmann, are well known to the American Department of the Foreign 
Office; yet for some wecks past this journal, in a series of leading articles, 
has belittled the idea that the adoption of the Young Plan in its present form 
would involve any sacrifices on the part of Great Britain, asserting that the 
plan provides His Majesty’s Government with a share of German reparation 
payments fully sufficient to cover their war debt payments to the United 
States, and that since under the terms of the Balfour note this is all that 
Britain requires, any complaint of sacrifices entailed by acceptance of the 
Young plan must be regarded as beside the point. 

6. The present article, it will be observed, somewhat grudgingly admits 
the fact that the Young plan fails to reimburse to Great Britain the arrears on 
her American payments which she would be entitled, under the Balfour 
note, to collect: but by stressing the fact that current payments to the 
United States would in future be covered, and making much of the French 


2 Punctuation as in original quotation. 

3 Cf. No. 293, note 2. 

4 The enclosed article from the New York World of August 8, 1929, headlined ‘Britain 
and the Young Plan’ is not printed. 
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claim to reparations as compared with that of Great Britain, the writer 
succeeds in maintaining to his own satisfaction, and probably to that of most 
of his readers, the thesis that British opposition to the plan is essentially a 
political manceuvre. 

7. It would, I fear, be vain to expect a more favourable American 
‘reaction’ than this towards any endeavour on the part of His Majesty’s 
Government to secure a revision of those parts of the Young plan which are 
immediately detrimental to British interests. 

I have, &c., 
EsME Howarp 


No. 302 


Mr. Nicolson (Berlin) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received August 12) 


No. 578 [C 6267/49/18] 
BERLIN, August 9, 1929 
Sir, 

I have the honour to enclose herein a report which I have received from 
Colonel F. W. Gosset, Military Expert attached to this Embassy, in which he 
discusses certain problems which may arise in future owing to the non- 
execution by Germany of the disarmament clauses of the Treaty of Versailles. 
Colonel Gosset, as you are aware, possesses unequalled experience in all 
disarmament questions and his capacity for distinguishing between durable 
principles and transitory details renders his opinion of great value. I venture 
to recommend his report to your attention. 

2. The integral fulfilment by Germany of the disarmament clauses of the 
Treaty of Versailles is not to-day a practical possibility. Such fulfilment 
could only be secured by force, and the will to employ that force 1s not, 
we may assume, present in either France or England. Reasonable opinion in 
both countries can content itself with the reflection that Germany has, for 
the moment, been rendered incapable of aggressive warfare, and that for 
many years to come this disability will be maintained. There are two 
elements in the situation as it now stands which may, however, lead to 
difficulty. In the first place, there are several outstanding obligations to 
which the Ambassadors’ Conference have called attention and the execution 
of which will, it may be presumed, be demanded by the French. Certain of 
these outstanding obligations, such as destruction of the Kehl forts, are of 
primary importance. The German Government, however, have for so long 
told their public that the military clauses have been fully executed, that 
German opinion imagines there is nothing more to be done. It will be a 
shock when they discover that evacuation may be delayed by further require- 
ments. I fear that the Government will endeavour to divert the force of this 
resentment by throwing odium upon France and by pretending that 
additional demands have been made. 
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3. The second difficulty which I foresee is that of present and future 
evasions of the disarmament clauses. A large majority of the German people 
consider it a patriotic duty to evade the Treaty of Versailles by every 
subterfuge in their power. I have little doubt that when the Rhineland is 
finally evacuated secret defensive works will be constructed in the de- 
militarised zones. Colonel Gosset suggests that our main protection against 
such evasions will be disclosures and opposition on the part of German 
Socialists. I fear, however, that it will only be the tail feathers of the extreme 
left wing which will be stirred to indignation by such defensive precautions. 
The Social-Democratic party will be courageous enough in resisting any 
large-scale armament: I doubt whether they will raise a murmur of protest 
against such secret measures as may be taken to protect the Ruhr area from 
French attack. 

4. I see no hope of meeting these difficulties except by a degree of 
acquiescence which I fear is cynical rather than weak. The position may 
be formulated as follows. (1) German Socialist opinion is strong enough 
to prevent the Reichswehrministerium from arming for the purposes of 
aggressive warfare. (2) It is not strong enough to prevent them arming for 
defensive warfare, or from violating the demilitarisation clauses for that 
purpose. (3) British interests would be adversely affected by (1) but not by 
(2). (4) Therefore it would in the circumstances be better to say nothing at 
all about it. 

5. Clearly, however, such a formula will not satisfy the French. They 
realise that so long as Germany is strategically at their mercy they have little 
to fear not only for themselves but also for Poland. An awkward situation 
will arise when the French Intelligence Service begin to produce evidence of 
concrete dug-outs being constructed in an evacuated Rhineland, and when 
we, as co-signatories of the Treaty of Versailles, are called upon to support 
them at Geneva. For the moment, however, I submit that Colonel Gosset is 
right in advocating a mood of determined optimism, a mood in which 
we should disregard what would be highly inconvenient to envisage. 


I have, &c., 
Harotp NICOLSON 


ENCLosuRE 1 IN No. 302* 


Note on the Situation as regards German Disarmament, August 10, 1929 


With the withdrawal of the late Military Inter-Allied Commission of 
Control, the ex-Allies deprived themselves of their only effective means of 
supervision and control of German armaments; the task of the military 
experts attached to the various Embassies in Berlin is limited to discussions 
with the German representatives with a view to arriving at an agreed 
settlement on various specified points; the armies of occupation are only 
capable of ensuring the maintenance of the occupied territory in the 
conditions envisaged by the Treaty of Versailles. 
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The ex-Allies, therefore, are no longer in a position to prove or to verify 
specific infractions, and it may be doubted whether, in view of the conse- 
quences, they have even the will to impose sanctions in the event of such 
infractions being verified. 

Thus, the main problem behind the political discussions now proceeding 
at The Hague is the question of the methods to be adopted in ensuring the 
maintenance of the armed forces of Germany in the conditions established 
by the Treaty of Versailles with a view to allaying anxiety as to the future 
and thus rendering possible a reduction of armaments amongst all nations. 

It may be accepted that the activities of the late Military Inter-Allied 
Commission of Control succeeded in bringing about the disarmament of 
Germany to such an extent as to render her unable to undertake an aggressive 
war for a considerable period. This was a phase of detailed supervision and 
control during which a system of control organisations, supported by the 
necessary force, were essential, but this system no longer exists. 

With a view, therefore, to restoring confidence amongst Germany’s 
former enemies, it is necessary to examine what methods can be adopted to 
keep Germany unwilling and, perhaps, unable to embark on an aggressive 
war, and what means are available for employment with this object. It may 
be stated at once that a continuance of the present system of tutelage without 
power not only renders a resumption of normal relations between the ex- 
Allies and Germany impossible but leads to unnecessary friction and, 
properly utilised, might tend to strengthen the latter’s moral position in the 
eyes of neutral Powers. 

In Germany a large proportion of the population is absolutely opposed to 
the fulfilment of Germany’s pledges in connexion with the Treaty of Versailles 
(more especially the military clauses), hence the Government cannot rely on 
its officials as regards the execution of its policy to the same extent as in other 
countries, and even in the Cabinet itself there are to be found Ministers who 
are not only opposed to a policy of fulfilment but who lend themselves to 
infractions on a considerable scale if they consider that their acquiescence 
will have no harmful result. 

Further, paradoxical as it may seem, the policy hitherto pursued by the 
German Government, in the press and elsewhere, has resulted in 80 per cent. 
of the population being firmly convinced that Germany has completed the 
execution of the military clauses of the Treaty of Versailles with the greatest 
loyalty and punctiliousness, and that the mistrust evinced by her former 
enemies can only be ascribed to a guilty consciousness of the harshness of the 
methods adopted in effecting her disarmament. Nowhere is it realised that 
such mistrust is justifiable nor that it is mainly engendered by Germany’s 
own sins of commission and omission in connexion with the execution of the 
military clauses of the Peace Treaty. 

This conviction is dangerous in that it tends to facilitate the extension of 
infractions of the military clauses and as placing a weapon in the hands of the 
German Nationalists to attack the Government whenever the latter shows 
any sign of a policy of fulfilment. 
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The present German Government wil limit itself to the absolute minimum 
as regards the execution of the military clauses, but it may be anticipated 
that, under a Government including representatives of the German 
Nationalist party, ‘infractions’ would assume serious dimensions, and possibly 
lead to a crisis in international relations. 

It should, therefore, be the first object of the ex-Allies to maintain in power 
a Government in Germany depending in the main on the Republican parties. 

Undoubtedly there will be numerous infractions and evasions, but to leave 
a committee in the Rhineland or to retain the military experts in Berlin, 
merely for the sake of drawing attention to, and enlarging upon, such 
infractions, &c., will serve no useful purpose; the ex-Allies are not in a 
position to enforce execution or rectification; the continued reports of in- 
fractions which would be received would act as a constant irritant between 
the nations, tending to increase their mutual mistrust and antagonism, and 
the mere fact of the retention of control to even this modified extent would 
strengthen the hands of the German Nationalists, 1.e., of the war party in 
Germany. 

Although it has been indicated above that a German Republican Govern- 
ment will not be able, and possibly not desirous, of preventing infractions of 
the military clauses, it is nevertheless safe to rely on the Socialist and 
Communist parties drawing public attention to any infraction of such a 
serious nature as to constitute a danger for the peace of Europe. 

In addition, therefore, to the procedure laid down in the constitution of the 
League of Nations for the investigation of alleged infractions, the ex-Allies 
have in Germany itself a safeguard against a sudden attack by Germany. 

Further, the Intelligence Services of the various Powers may be relied on 
to keep the latter fully informed as regards all infractions, and, provided 
these reports are co-ordinated periodically so that an opinion may be formed 
of the cumulative effect of the infractions committed, and as to whether or 
not the situation is such as to endanger the peace of the world, it seems safe 
to assume that no serious risk is involved in consenting to the withdrawal of 
the armies of occupation and of the military experts. 

The withdrawal of the experts having been decided on, it is, however, 
advisable to consider when this should take place. 

There is but little to be gained by antagonising our former Allies, and by 
insisting on an immediate withdrawal of the experts, if France can be 
induced to approve of their withdrawal within a reasonable period; for 
instance, not later than the completion of the withdrawal from the second 
zone of the occupied territory. 

From the French point of view, the withdrawal of the experts is dependent 
on three factors :— 

(a.) The execution of unsettled outstanding points by Germany (see 

attached list) ; 

(b.) The verification of certain measures to be taken in the occupied 

territories after evacuation; and 

(c.) The preparation of a final report on the work of the experts. 
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As regards (a) above, the only points of any importance which are still 
outstanding are those of police and establishments, and, provided the ex- 
Allies will accept the promise of the German Government to submit a 
memorandum on the police of each State, in simular detail to that recently 
compiled in connexion with the Prussian police, and to report the reduction 
of police (including those in barracks) to the numbers authorised by the 
Ambassadors’ Conference as and when it is effected, there should be no 
difficulty in arriving at an agreement as to the first of these points. 

But as regards the 1,200 former military establishments (including some 
500 barracks), which have to be alienated or transformed, considerable 
difficulties may arise. It will in any case be necessary for the German 
representatives to submit a detailed programme of alienation and trans- 
formation of these establishments, and to give some practical proof of their 
intention to carry out this programme. 

It is probable, however, that the French will consider the question of 
‘Grenzschutz’ and associations as of vital importance, owing to the effect of 
these organisations in tending to keep alive a war mentality, especially 
amongst the younger generation, and to the failure of the German Govern- 
ment to make any effort to fulfil its pledges in this connexion. 

Nevertheless, were it not for the temperamental obstinacy of the Germans, 
it should be possible to arrive at an agreement on all questions by the rst 
January, 1930. 

The principal item in occupied territory requiring supervision by the 
experts is the destruction of certain fortifications which have hitherto been 
occupied by French troops. Of these fortifications the most important are 
those at Kehl bridgehead, near Strasburg; it is estimated that these will take 
some six to nine months to destroy. It is, therefore, advisable that, prior to 
the withdrawal of the experts, some detailed agreement should be arrived 
at with the Germans as to the destructions to be effected at Kehl, and the 
nature of verification, if any, which they will agree to. 

The final report of the experts is required to complete and to bring up 
to date that of the late Military Inter-Allied Commission of Control, which 
has been forwarded to the League of Nations, for use in connexion with any 
investigation that may be ordered under article 429 of the Peace Treaty. 

It will require considerable time (a month or six weeks) for the effectives 
section of this report to be prepared and duplicated in sufficient numbers, 
and it is desirable that the report should be approved by the representatives 
of all the Powers concerned. 

An attempt has been made in the preceding pages to indicate the situation 
as regards assuring the maintenance of German armaments within such 
limits as do not endanger the peace of Europe. But without Germany’s 
co-operation it will obviously be impossible to prolong this condition of 
affairs for an unlimited period. 

It appears essential, therefore, to secure this co-operation by encouraging 
the existing desire for peace amongst the masses of the population, and by 
keeping the German people and, more especially, the Republican parties 
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informed, as far as possible, of all infractions by Germany of the military 
clauses, and of the obvious consequences that must ensue if such infractions 
are continued and carried beyond a certain point. 


F. W. Gosset, Colonel 
BERLIN, August 9, 1929 


ENCLOSURE 2 IN No. 302% 
List of Points still Outstanding of those left to the Experts to arrange February 1927 


1.—Armaments. 
Result. 


1. Five technical establishments occupied by Inspected and acceptance 
the police of German proposals 
recommended. 
Now comes under 1! 
below. 


2. Eight technical establishments occupied by Complied with as far as 
Allied troops evacuated. 


II .—Effectives. 
3. Passage of police laws by all the States . Nine passed. Six drafts sub- 
mitted (five approved) 
out of fifteen. 


4. Administrative police measures ; . Those of Prussia adopted 
as a model. 
5. Reduction of strength of police . To be completed. 
6. Training of police ; . Now combined with 4 
above. 
7. Examination of State and communal No result. 
budgets 
8. Reichswehr Ministry. Training of General Impasse. 
Staff officers 
g. (a.) Railway transport regulations . . Promised for October. 
(b.) Military fittings of trucks : . Nearly finished. 


10. Training in the use of unauthorised arms Impasse. 
(amendment of training regulations) 


11. Alienation and transformation of military Awaiting programme. 
establishments 


12. Associations and Grenzschutz . No adequate action takén. 
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IlI.—Fortifications. 
13. Disarmament of four forts each in Coblenz Still occupied by Allied 


and Mainz troops. 
14. Destruction of Kehl bridgehead fortifica- Still occupied by Allied 
tions troops. 
No. 303 
Letter from Mr. Sargent to Sir E. Phipps (The Hague) 
[C 6107/1/18} 
Private and personal FOREIGN OFFICE, August 9, 1929 
Dear Eric, 


Enclosed are two minutes by Leeper’ recording interviews between 
himself and Poliakoff regarding Mr. Snowden’s attitude at the Hague 
Conference. 

ORME SARGENT 


ENCLosuURE 1 IN No. 303 


Minute by Mr. Leeper 


FOREIGN OFFICE 
The following may be of interest :— 


Poliakoff saw Dieckhoff of the German Embassy yesterday. He was greatly 
perturbed by Mr. Snowden’s attitude at the Hague. He said that if the 
Young Report were rejected the situation for Germany would be scrious. 
Germany had only budgeted for the Young annuities & could not now 
return to the Dawes one without a severe crisis at home. He urged Poliakoff 
to go to the Hague & take a bolder line than the newspaper correspondents 
were at present taking. If he would go, the German Embassy would pay his 
expenses. He of course refused. Dieckhoff added that the Prime Minister 
recently in conversation with someone from the Embassy had hinted that it 
would be extremely difficult for him to oppose the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

Poliakoff further told me this morning that it had been the intention of 
The Times to strike a warning note in the leading article of to-day, but a 
Treasury official yesterday had convinced them that Mr. Snowden was only 
manceuvering [stc] & would compromise in the end. This he himself does not 
believe for a moment. He had seen Mr. Parker Gilbert yesterday who had 
described Mr. Snowden as a fanatic who had listened politely to his argu- 
ments without changing in the very slightest. He was trying to persuade 
Mr. Montague [sic] Norman to go to the Hague & use his influence. 


t Mr. R. A. Leeper was a senior member of the News Department of the Foreign Office. 
His first minute is undated. 
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I may add that the only paper this morning with the moral courage to 
strike a warning note is the Daily News. 
‘ R. A. LEEPER 


ENCLosuRE 2 IN No. 303 


Letter from Mr. Leeper to Mr. Sargent 


Tuesday 
Dear Sargent 
Poliakoff, who has just been in to see me, told me that he guaranteed the 
accuracy of the following. Gen. Dawes at his last interview with the P.M. 
told him that, speaking personally, he hoped H.M.G. would accept the Young 
Report & w{foul]d check Snowden. Otherwise there would be a financial 
crisis & the country least affected w4 be France. 
R.A.L. 


2 August 6, 1929. 


No. 304 


Mr. A. Henderson (The Hague) to Sir R. Lindsay (Received August 1o)' 
Unnumbered Telegraphic (C 6248/1 /18] 


THE HAGUE, August 10, 1929' 


Following for Prime Minister from Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

To be telephoned to Lossiemouth immediately on receipt. 

A message purporting to come from you and in the following terms has 
just been delivered to me. 

Prime Minister, Edinburgh to Treasury. 

Most Urgent. . 

Send to Chancellor at Hague in code immediately. (Word not heard) my 
information is worsening from all sides: even an adjournment strikes in 
minds of important people an ominous note. I am relying upon three of 
you? before break occurs to get into touch with me and perhaps we could 
arrange to meet before any action for adjournment is taken or if you prefer 
that one of you should meet me in London. 

PRIME MINISTER? 


This message was read over the telephone en clair by some officer in London 
to a junior Foreign Office official at the Delegation Office here. It looks as if 
a serious error of judgment has been committed in London and this I am 
investigating at once. But in the meantime I should like to know whether 
your telegram from Edinburgh to Treasury was also sent en clair. The 


™ The times of receipt and despatch of this telegram are not recorded on the filed copy. 
2 Mr. Henderson, Mr. Snowden and Mr. Graham. 
3 This message is cited in Philip Viscount Snowden, of. cit., vol. ii, p. 799. 
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consequences of any leakage of this message may be disastrous. So far my 
main task has been to convince the foreign delegations that I am not bluffing 
and have been speaking with the full authority of His Majesty’s Government 
and with the complete approval of the country at large. Yesterday there 
seemed every indication that this lesson had at last been learnt and distinct 
signs of cracking had been shown by both French and Belgians. Today as 
appears in the letter* which I had already written before this telephone 


+ Untraced in Foreign Office archives. In his memorandum of August 23 Sir M. Hankey 
reported as follows: ‘On Saturday, the roth August, the debate in the Finance Commission 
opened quietly. Mr. Graham’s moderate and persuasive opening speech on Deliveries in 
Kind met with a particularly favourable reception. [Mr. Graham had concluded: “It is 
recognised in Great Britain that the whole of our deliveries in kind have in practice been 
taken under a Reparation Recovery Act; in short, they became for us a method of obtaining 
part of the foreign exchange resulting from normal commercial exports from Germany to 
Great Britain; and so far the problem is mitigated in that way. In the case of France of 
course only a very small proportion is taken within the Reparation Recovery Act: and by 
far the greater proportion is taken in actual deliveries in kind. Now we make it plain that 
if this system is to continue, our position under the Reparation Recovery Act must be fully 
maintained. . . . But, let me make it perfectly plain, that all these things in the actual 
analysis of the scheme, are subject to what I said at the very beginning of this address this 
morning, that we are opposed to the whole system of deliveries in kind and must concentrate 
our efforts on securing its abolition, if we possibly can, or its restriction within the narrowest 
possible limits.”] But this calm proved to be only the prelude to a stormy and difficult day. 
M. Chéron, ignoring the understanding that the debate was to be confined to deliveries in 
kind, and without any remonstrance from the Chair, rose to reply once more to Mr. Snowden. 
He made it clear that he did so owing to the reproaches cast upon him in the French 
Press for the inadequacy of his earlier reply. In this speech the French Minister of Finance 
contested Mr. Snowden’s arguments that the Spa percentages had not been adhered to; 
that the French Government had failed in their undertaking in this respect; that the Experts 
had gone beyond their terms of reference; that the division between the conditional and 
unconditional part of the annuities, and the distribution of the latter, was unfair; and that the 
guarantee fund to be provided by France was insufficient. His arguments were on the 
same lines as those already summarised, but developed in greater detail and accompanied 
by figures. This brought Mr. Snowden to his feet. After commenting on the fact that M. 
Chéron’s departure from the understanding that the debate was to be confined to deliveries 
in kind had taken him by surprise, Mr. Snowden continued:— 


* “T do not accept a single one of his arguments, and I do not accept the accuracy of 
the figures that he has put forward. If this were the occasion to go into details I could 
refute every one of the constructions which M. Chéron has placed upon these figures. 
It is not true to say that Great Britain does not suffer in the proposed distribution under 
the Young Plan in comparison with the distribution which we receive under existing 
agreements. The interpretation that was placed by M. Chéron upon the Balfour Note 
was, if the expression may be permitted, wholly inaccurate [Note in filed copy: “The original 
words used were ‘“‘grotesque and ridiculous.” See below.’] to anybody who understands 
the character of the Note, and I must protest emphatically against the repeated statements 
made by M. Chéron that the British Experts acted under the instructions of the British 
Treasury. That certainly is not true, and, further, the quotation that was given by 
M. Chéron from Mr. Churchill’s statement in the House of Commons [probably that 
referred to in No. 137, note 4] is wholly inaccurate. Mr. Churchill pointed out that we 
were not getting more, and quite possibly less, than the cover for our future payments, 
and that no provision was made whatever for the arrears of £:200,000,000 in respect of 
our payments to the United States of America. 

i - : * a ad [punctuation as in original quotation] 
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message was received and which goes by tonight’s bag there has been a very 
marked stiffening. The reason for this I have not so far discovered. Of course 
fact of this message having been sent and its tenour are bound to become 
known to other delegations and I very much fear that my task of reconciling 
the Young Plan with British interests has become almost impossible. The 
only chance seems to me immediate issue by you of a statement that I have 
the fullest support both of yourself and of every member of the Government 
in the position which I have taken up and which I intend to maintain.$ 


‘**T am as anxious as any member of this Commission to come to an agreement which 
will be mutually satisfactory and which will place this vexed question upon a permanent 
foundation, but, as I said the other day, there can be no settlement unless it is a settlement 
based upon justice. This general debate will have to come to a close very soon. My 
resolution is before the Commission, and I cannot accept the postponement of a decision 
upon that resolution much longer. 

25 3 . - * [punctuation as in original quotation] 

‘ “If one thing is put beyond all dispute, it is the promise by M. Poincaré to Mr. 
Churchill that there would be no interference with the Spa percentages on the uncondi- 
tional annuities [cf. No. 234, note 5], whereas practically all—as a matter of fact, five- 
sixths—of the unconditional annuities go to France. Great Britain’s share is negligible. 
The share of the smaller Powers, if I might so put it, is less than negligible, and whatever 
dispute there may be as to whether the annuities proposed are regulated and distributed 
by the Spa percentages, there can be no dispute about the definite pledge given to 
Mr. Churchill that the Spa percentages would be applied to any mobilisable part of the 
annuities, which certainly has not been kept, and I repeat what I said the other day, 
that this is a matter in which the honour of one country, at any rate, is involved.” ... 


‘As the day (Saturday, the roth August) wore on the situation got worse. First, there 
was a violent reaction on the part of the French to the words “‘grotesque and ridiculous” 
which Mr. Snowden had used in describing M. Chéron’s interpretation of the Balfour Note. 
This storm in a teacup was apparently due to one of those differences in the precise meaning 
in the two languages of words which are identical in form. When this was explained, 
Mr. Snowden at once withdrew the phrase, and it was eventually cleared up by a com- 
muniqué, but for a time the incident had an ugly appearance.’ Cf. Philip Viscount 
Snowden, op. cit., vol. ii, pp. 796-9; also S. Roskill, Hankey: Man of Secrets (London 1970 f.), 
vol. ii, pp. 485-7. 

8 This paragraph is printed by Philip Viscount Snowden, op. cit., vol. ii, pp. 800-1. 


No. 305 


Mr. A. Henderson (The Hague) to Sir R. Lindsay 
No. 6 Telegraphic: by bag [F.O. 8g0/7/18/3] 


THE HAGUE, August 10, 1929 


Your telegram No. 2 of 8th August, telegram No. 42 of 7th August from 
Fletcher to Sir A. Willert.? 


t The date of receipt of this telegram is not recorded on this text, which is taken from the 
archives of the British Delegation at The Hague in the absence of a text in the Foreign 
Office archives. 

2 Foreign Office telegram No. 2 to The Hague requested observations on New York 
telegram No. 42 printed as No. 291. 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer in his speech at the Financial Com- 
mission on the 8th August gave full details of the amounts remitted in the 
War Debt Settlements with France and Italy. We do not think official 
publication of detailed figures at The Hague would serve any useful purpose 
but we will communicate a summary as below to any Press representatives 
who seem likely to be interested. We suggest British Library of Information 
should follow similar course. The figures of War Debt payments by Great 
Britain to the United States of America and British Receipts as at August 
3Ist, 1929, in millions of pounds are as follows: 


British War Debt payments to U.S.A. Government . ; . 260 


Accrued interest at 5 per cent . : ; : ; - 59 
Total . : ; : : : . 319 
Receipts from Italy ; : : . . 14 

a from France : : : : ; . 18 

» from other Allied War Debts : : ; . : 2 
Total. : ; : . 34 
Accrued interest. ; ; : : ‘ 3 
Making total . ; : , . 2S 
Reparation Receipts ; : : ; ; : . 2 99 
Accrued interest. : : : ; . II 
Total . . 88 
Making total receipts with interest ‘ : . 125 
As against payments of . : ; ‘ ; : : - 319 
Leaving deficit of . ; ; : , ‘ . 194 

The figures as regards War Debt remissions are: 

French net War Debt at date of funding . : ; : . 600 
Present value of annuities to be paid ; : - 227 
Remitted . , ; ; . 373 
Italian net War Debt at date of funding ; ; - 560 
Present value of annuities : : ; : : ‘ . 78 
Remitted : ¢ 4 : : : . . 482 


or 86 per cent of the Debt. 


No. 306 


Resident Clerk to British Delegation (The Hague)' 
Unnumbered Telegraphic [C 6248/1 /18} 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August II, 1929, 1.45 p.m. 


Your telegram of last night.? 
Following for Chancellor of the Exchequer :— 


Great blunder was made in transmission of Edinburgh message. 
The financial commission will make a most serious mistake and may wreck 


' Heading as on filed copy. 2 No. 304. 
O15 


immediate prospects of a settlement unless they understand quite finally 
that the experts’ report requires readjustment to meet the just claims of this 
country. Irrespective of party or section the country supports the case you 
have made. Every newspaper so far as I have seen backs you. All parties in 
House of Commons stand by you. I hope most sincerely your colleagues on 
financial commission will see that they have to face a position when the most 
elementary considerations of fair play as between country and country 
compel a reconsideration of some of the recommendations of the report. 
Our action hitherto in promoting the settlement of Europe on a basis of 
goodwill is a proof that we wish this conference to succeed both on its political 
and financial sides but we have reached the limits of inequitable burden- 
bearing.3 

You can use this as the Delegation thinks good; it will not be published in 
the first instance from here. 

PRIME MINISTER 


3 This paragraph is printed by Philip Viscount Snowden, op. cit., vol. ii, p. 801. 


No. 307 


Sir R. Lindsay to British Delegation (The Hague) 
No. 3 Telegraphic [C 6248/r1/18] 
Very Secret. Important FOREIGN OFFICE, August II, 1929, 5.15 p.m. 


Following for Chancellor of Exchequer :— 


I was horrified by your report of how my note had been handled by the 
Treasury.! I took every precaution to transmit it secretly. It was sent at the 
urgent request of the Governor of the Bank and Lamont. I thought you 
ought to know their minds. Latter very anxious to go to the Hague. He 
thinks he can help you and says has already communicated with France and 
Italy that they must meet you but how far I cannot say. If leakage has taken 
place keep stiff back as nothing will be given away here. Have sent you a 
telegram? en clair today which I hope will be helpful for you to use as you 
wish. For days papers have been asking if rumours that I am going to the 
Hague are true. Have firmly denied and you may assume that will be 
continued unless I have message from you. Do not accept accuracy of any 
rumours. If I have anything to say I shall send it first to you, all sorts of games 
will be played. 

PRIME MINISTER 


1 See No. 304. 2 No. 306. 
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No. 308 


Letter from Sir E. Phipps (The Hague) to Mr. Sargent 


[CG 6276/45/18] 
THE HAGUE, August 11, 1929 


My dear Sargent, 

Our despatch No. g! to Lindsay of the gth instant. 

Massigli, sent by Briand, attacked me yesterday on the subject of evacua- 
tion. He said that Briand, when he had had his conversation with the 
Secretary of State the day before yesterday, had not realised that the 
British troops were in the third zone! He would, therefore, be grateful if we 
could delay somewhat the evacuation of our troops. I replied that this was 
quite impossible as Mr. Henderson had only the day before promised Dr. 
Stresemann that, if possible, the last British soldier would have left the 
Rhineland by Christmas. Massigli then urged that the evacuation of our 
zone should only be begun rather later and speeded up, if necessary, in order 
to make it a quicker operation. This also, I said, was impossible for Mr. 
Henderson was determined that evacuation, which would take about three 
months, should begin at latest about the middle of September. Massigli 
seemed depressed at this statement and expressed the vague hope that 
perhaps the soldiers would be able, in the sub-committee which will pre- 
sumably be formed to-morrow, to see whether it were not possible anyhow to 
go slow over the beginning of the evacuation of our troops.? 


Yours ever, 
Eric Puipps 

t No. 300. 

2 In his memorandum of August 23 Sir M. Hankey reported as follows on the situation 
on August 10-11: “The first week of the Conference then closed on a gloomy note. The 
atmosphere was highly charged: the foreign Delegations in perplexity and doubt; the 
promising start of the Political Commission on the question of the evacuation of the Rhine- 
land threatened with a hold-up pending progress in the Financial Commission, which latter 
was rapidly approaching a deadlock. In these circumstances it was arranged that the 
Delegates of the Six Inviting Powers should meet privately on Sunday morning (the 11th 
August) at the Binnenhof [Netherland administrative building] to discuss procedure. 
There were to be no secretaries or experts present—only the Secretary-General and some 
interpreters. As often happens on such occasions, the real business was done outside and 
before the meeting in private conversations which began between M. Jaspar and Mr. 
Snowden. As a result, it was arranged that British, French, Belgian, Italian and Japanese 
experts should meet informally to discuss how Mr. Snowden’s claims could be met. This 
having been arranged beforehand, the present meeting of Delegates assumed a somewhat 
perfunctory form, being taken up for the most part with allegations by M. Francqui and 
M. Pirelli that the British Experts on the Young Commission had in fact been instructed 
by the Treasury and the British Government—allegations that were repudiated by Mr. 
Snowden. The only relieving feature in this rather barren meeting was a delightful exchange 
of courtesies between Mr. Snowden and M. Chéron, which cleared up the “‘grotesque and 
ridiculous”’ incident of the day before and sent everyone away in good humour. With the 
atmosphere restored and the experts in contact, therefore, the gloom in which the previous 
week had closed was cleared away.’ See also Philip Viscount Snowden, of. cit., vol. ii, pp. 
802-4, and Sir F. Leith-Ross, Money Talks (London, 1968), pp. 122-4. 
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No. 309 


Mr. A. Henderson (The Hague) to Sir R. Lindsay 
(Recerved August 12, 1 p.m.) 


No. 7 Telegraphic [C 6283/1 /18] 
THE HAGUE, August 12, 1929, 11.58 a.m. 


Following for Prime Minister from Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

We are all three delighted with your most encouraging message!’ which 
will be published tomorrow. So far there is no evidence of leakage and 
things now appear to be moving and in the right direction. Mr. Lamont’s 
presence not necessary. 


t See No. 306. 


No. 310 


Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received August 13, 9.30 a.m.) 


No. 362 Telegraphic [C 6304/1 /18] 
WASHINGTON, August 12, 1929, 5.40 p.m. 


Conference on Young Plan. 

While outwardly the United States Administration have maintained their 
usual aloofness to all matters affecting reparations, please see for the attitude 
of the President and State Department towards developments at The Hague 
yesterday a telegram from “The Times’ correspondent here to his paper 
which should publish it today. Considering the name of his informant, 
which Lewis has divulged to me, this may be taken as accurately representing 
the position. 

It is too early for public opinion to have crystallised on the subject. 
In fact the general public is so ignorant of the whole question that it will 
probably be some time before any general movement of opinion is observable. 
It must however be remembered that practically all thinking and en- 
lightened people in . . .' were deeply relieved at agreement reached by the 
Young committee and hoped that this meant another stage on the road to 
peace and European reconstruction. A complete breakdown of the Hague 
Conference would therefore probably produce corresponding disappoint- 
ment here. 

In my despatch No. 1500? (last week’s bag) I expressed the opinion, 
based on press articles, that British opposition to Young scheme was uni- 
versally regarded as a political manoeuvre and that the corresponding 
resentment would be directed against Great Britain if as a result of such 
opposition The Hague Conference collapsed. The article in ‘New York 


1 ‘The text is here uncertain. 2 No. 301. 
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World’ quoted by ‘Times’ correspondent certainly shows realisation that 
criticism of British attitude ill-becomes America: but it remains to be seen 
whether this realisation will be sufficiently wide to counteract to any great 
extent the resentment mentioned above. 


No. 311 


Mr, N. Henderson (Paris) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received August 13, 9.15 a.m.) 


No. 128 Telegraphic: by bag [C 6284/1/18} 


PARIS, August 12, 1929 

My telegram No. 127.! 

2. French press have no longer any misgivings in regard to the genuine- 
ness of the intentions of the Chancellor of the Exchequer at The Hague. 
They generally consider that his attitude before the Financial Committee 
was both brutal and offensive. His statement that England had not entered 
the war for material interests and his reported threat to revise previous debt 
agreements? have in particular been bitterly criticised. It is thought quite 
natural that he should be supported by the whole British press in his defence 
of British interests, but on the other hand it is emphasised that purely 
national or party considerations should be subordinated to the far more 
important question of international co-operation on which depends the 
settlement of post-war problems and the establishment of world peace and 
that the conference should not be allowed to break down on a relatively 
small question of money. Mr. Snowden is roundly attacked for inaugurating 
a policy diametrically opposed to that of preceding governments, and it is 
made quite clear that he must bear full responsibility in the event of a 
rupture. The part played by Great Britain during the war and the losses 
incurred are in no way minimised, but it is maintained that the sacrifices 
of France were heavier. Any breakdown of the conference, which it 1s 
confidently hoped will not be the case, would mean a return to the Dawes 
plan. 

g. Indignant articles have appeared in almost all the organs of the press 
at the so-called discourteous language employed by Mr. Snowden to M. 
Chéron. 

4. Little sign appears in the press at present that France will be disposed 
to make concessions to the British demands except in the matter of deliveries 
in kind, though the Socialist-Radical organ ‘Quotidien’ goes so far as to 
suggest that partial satisfaction might be given to Great Britain in connexion 
with a portion of the unconditional annuities. The same view is also voiced 
by M. Sauerwein writing in the ‘Matin’ from The Hague. 

5. Copy sent direct to British delegation at The Hague. 


t Not printed. 2 See No. 297. 
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No. 312 


Mr. A. Henderson (The Hague) to Sir R. Lindsay 
(Received August 13, 9.45 a.m.) 


No. 8 Telegraphic: by bag [C 6285/1/18] 


THE HAGUE, August 12, 1929 

Third Meeting of Financial Commission was held to-day at 10 a.m. 

The discussion was confined to deliveries in kind. Dr. Curtius' (Germany) 
in a conciliatory and carefully worded speech pointed out that the provisions 
regarding deliveries in kind were an essential part of the Young Plan and 
touched upon legitimate German interests. In the German view deliveries 
in kind must go on to the extent proposed and Germany could not make 
sacrifices beyond those provided for in the Plan. 

He did not question Mr. Graham’s presentation of the economic situation 
in England, but gave facts and figures to show how serious was the German 
economic situation also. There was, in fact, a common distress due to the 
ravages of war and inflation. It was for the Conference to improve this 
situation, especially by solving the reparation problem. 

He traced the development in the theory of deliveries in kind, which in 
the Treaty? had been regarded as an interest of the creditors alone. The 
Dawes Plan recognised the interest of Germany as well as of the creditor 
Governments therein, and the Young Plan took a further step in recognising 
that deliveries in kind were a vital German interest, though no longer 
demanded in the interest of the creditor Powers. The Plan therefore did not 
propose to terminate deliveries abruptly, but called for the gradual liqui- 
dation of the system and for an immediate reduction of deliveries in kind 
to about one-half—a fact which was causing anxiety in German economic 
circles. 

Germany could not forego any advantages to which she is entitled under 
the Young Plan. Nevertheless, she was prepared to examine in a spirit of 
conciliation the particular observations made on behalf of Great Britain. 
The revision of the Wallenberg Regulations? should be undertaken. 
Germany had no interest whatever in re-exporting deliveries in kind; the 
Dawes Plan forbade re-exports and Germany agreed that this prohibition 
should be continued. 

As regards Mr. Graham’s other points, in particular deliveries in kind 
under a moratorium and the position of the Reparation Recovery Act, these 
might be discussed in detail in sub-committee together with the technical 


1 German Minister of Economics. 

2 Of Versailles. 

3 The reference was to the regulations recommended in 1925 by the committee under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Marc Wallenberg of Sweden, which was set up in accordance with 
the London Agreement of August 30, 1924, to determine the procedure for placing orders 
and the conditions for carrying out deliveries in kind: cf. the Report of the Agent General for 
Reparation Payments, November 30, 1925, pp. 23-5. 
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points regarding coal exports. He pointed out, however, that the Dawes 
Plan had put coal contracts on a commercial basis. 

He agreed with Mr. Graham that every country had the greatest interest 
in industry being healthy in other countries. In particular, every country 
must be interested in Germany, which is the economic clearing house and 
indeed the economic heart of Europe. 

Signor Pirelli (Italy) first gave certain facts regarding Italian coal imports. 
Italian consumption of coal was one-third higher than pre-war, while world 
consumption was almost steady. Italy took the difference in reparation coal. 
Imports of non-reparation coal were approximately the same as pre-war, 
but imports from Great Britain had declined while non-reparation imports 
from Germany and also imports from Poland and America had increased. 
He went on to discuss the theory of deliveries in kind. The Young Plan 
reduces their volume by about one-half. This was a great victory for the 
British Experts, who were (he alleged) keener on this than on the un- 
conditional annuity. But it is not only deliveries in kind which affect the 
exports of creditor countries. Economically speaking, the whole of 
Germany’s reparation payments must be taken into account. Germany pays 
with goods and services and not otherwise. This explains and justifies the 
British policy since the Treaty in trying to reduce Germany’s payments. 
The British view had so far prevailed that the Experts were willing to tell 
their German colleagues that if the American debts were reduced Germany 
would get a large part of the benefit. 

There is a continual contest between economics and finance in the 
reparation question. Those to whom the export trade 1s of greater value than 
their receipts in cash wish to sce Germany’s payments reduced. He wondered 
if Mr. Graham’s views were really consistent with those of Mr. Snowden. 
When it comes to reducing the German annuities who should bear the loss? 
Not the nations whose primary interest is to receive money, but those, like 
Great Britain, who wish to assist their export trade. 

Finally, he would say the Young Plan was not perfect, but it had 
advantages for Germany and advantages for everybody and should therefore 
be accepted. 

The meeting was then adjourned till Wednesday‘ at 10 a.m. when the 
general discussion on the Young Plan will be continued, M. Loucheurs 
speaking first as regards deliveries in kind. 


4 August 14, 1929. S French Minister of Labour. 
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No. 313 


Mr. A. Henderson (The Hague) to Sir R. Lindsay 
(Received August 13, 9.45 a.m.)! 


No. 9 Telegraphic: by bag [F.O. 840/7/13/4] 


THE HAGUE, August 12, 1929 


My telegram No. 5.? 

The Political Commission held its third meeting to-day at 4 p.m. 

2. I opened the proceedings by announcing that the Juridical Sub- 
Committee, the constitution of which had been decided on at the previous 
meeting, would meet to-morrow at 3 p.m. 

g. I then recalled that at the close of the last sitting of the Commission I 
had raised the desirability for the Commission to proceed to the appointment 
of one or more further Sub-Committees to deal with: 


(1) the question of the final date for the completion of the evacuation; 
(2) the liquidation of the results of evacuation. 


The first of these subjects in the first instance affected the occupying 
Powers. The second subject affected Germany also. But it would be difficult 
to separate the consideration of these two questions and I thought, therefore, 
that it might be better to appoint one Committee only and allow that 
Committee to call in German representatives when the question of the 
liquidation of the evacuation was being considered. 

4. I explained that Great Britain would be able to evacuate within a 
certain period if no claims were presented, and added that the statesmen 
would have to give political instructions to their technical representatives. 
This was a point which would have to be borne in mind when the Com- 
mittees were actually appointed. 

5. M. Briand said that he would preface his remarks by making a declara- 
tion. The work being done in the Political Commission was a function of the 
Financial Commission. Nothing which might be decided upon in the 
Political Commission could be made effective until a settlement had been 
reached in the other Commission. In other words, the decisions of the 
Political Commission could only be put into effect as part and parcel of a 
general agreement. 

6. That having been said M. Briand agreed that the technical experts 
of the ex-Allied Powers should get together and discuss the conditions under 
which evacuation could most rapidly be carried out. The French Delegation 
would study the problem closely with a view to facilitating the evacuation. 
The problem was not, however, so easy for the French as for some other 
Powers whose troops in the Rhineland were far less numerous than the 
French. 

t Time of receipt supplied from the text in Foreign Office archives. The telegram is 
printed from the archives of the British Delegation at The Hague as the text in Foreign 


Office archives appears to include an earlier version of paragraphs 3-4. 
2 No. 299. 
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7. There was also the political question and he thought that a small 
committee of political representatives should be got together to study the 
report of the above-mentioned Technical Committee as soon as it was 
available. When financial or administrative points were at issue the Tech- 
nical Committee could be enlarged by the addition of German Repre- 
sentatives. 

8. Dr. Stresemann drew attention to M. Briand’s statement regarding the 
French view of the interdependence of the labours of the Financial and 
Political Commissions. While M. Briand had said (in so many words) that 
the execution of any decisions which the Political Commission might reach 
was dependent on the acceptance by the Financial Commission of a settle- 
ment in connection with the Young Plan, the German Delegation could not 
accept the Young Plan as long as they were not clear as to what decisions 
were to be taken in regard to political matters. In any case, however, the 
preparatory work of the Political Commission ought to go forward. 

9g. He considered that the proposed constitution of a committee of 
representatives of the occupying Powers to discuss the means of carrying out 
the evacuation was not at all a matter for the Political Commission to 
discuss but for the three occupying Powers to agree on between themselves. 
He suggested the appointment of two sub-committees: 


(1) to fix the date by which the evacuation would have to be completed; 
(2) to discuss the financial consequences of the evacuation. 


The situation was distinctly fluid with regard to both these matters. 


10. Sir E. Phipps supported Dr. Stresemann generally and suggested that 
the Experts Committee should be instructed to fix a date for the beginning 
as well as for the ending of the evacuation. M. Briand replied that it might 
be possible to fix a date for initiating the evacuation but it was not possible to 
fix the date by which the occupation should be terminated. He laid stress 
on the technical difficulty of military evacuation which was less easy of 
performance in the winter than in the summer. The conditions of evacuation 
ought, therefore, first to be discussed before any question of dates was 
considered. 

11. I remarked that it was important that the opening date should be 
fixed as the experts it was proposed to appoint could make no estimate 
of the final date by which evacuation would be completed unless they 
knew this. 

12. M. Briand thought that the proposed sub-committee might consider 
that point also. 

13. Dr. Stresemann agreed that the fixation of the date by which evacua- 
tion would be completed required study by the technical experts, but 
laid stress on the importance which the fixation of this date had for Germany. 
He could not believe that no plan of evacuation had been worked out. It 
was II months since the Geneva Resolution had been taken. 

14. Germany would accept a Technical Committee consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the Allied Powers to discuss the means of evacuation, but he 
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must lay stress on the high importance he attached to the fixation of the date 
by which evacuation would be completed. 

15. M. Briand replied that he was anxious to avoid misunderstanding 
and polemics. He thought it was of great importance that the matter should 
be treated objectively. 

16. If a commencement had been made of studying the matter 11 months 
ago, the plan would no doubt have been ready; but the military experts of 
the occupying Powers had never been asked to consider the preparation of 
such a plan. At Geneva Dr. Miiller had asked for the evacuation of the 
second zone, and this question had indeed been studied and the evacuation 
of that zone could no doubt be carried out in accordance with that plan in a 
very short time: but the question of evacuating the remainder of the occupied 
territories had not yet been studied. 

17. M. Briand urged that there was no political necessity for haste. The 
technical matters connected with evacuation were highly complicated and 
it was obvious that if the evacuation were to be carried out satisfactorily it 
must be properly organised in advance. In the course of his remarks M. 
Briand laid great stress on the difficulty of moving troops in the winter and 
went so far at one moment as to suggest that the financial side of the Confer- 
ence was only of minor importance so far as Germany was concerned. 

18. Dr. Stresemann noted with satisfaction M. Briand’s statement that 
plans for the evacuation of the second zone had already been prepared. 
He pointed out, however, that the Geneva Resolution dealt not with the 
second zone but with the whole of the territory under occupation. Contrary 
to what M. Briand had suggested, the financial side of the Conference was of 
the highest interest to Germany. He referred to the remarks I had made at 
the opening meeting of the Political Commission to the effect that the 
decisions with regard to political matters of the present Conference would 
be found to have greater importance for the future of the world than any 
decisions which might be reached with regard to matters purely financial,3 
and declared that the German Delegation regretted that the evacuation 
should be treated as fit matter for trafficking. He made an appeal that it 
should be treated idealistically in the interests of the policy of understanding 
and concluded by declaring that from the financial point of view Germany 
would do her best to secure a settlement of the whole problem. 

19. At this stage I intervened with the remark that the Commission was 
not achieving any real progress. It was useless for the proposed Technical 
Committees to meet until points of principle had been settled and I suggested, 
therefore, that the Commission should adjourn until Wednesday, the 14th, 
and that meanwhile a meeting should take place to-morrow between myself 
and the Heads of the French, Belgian and German Delegations with a view 
to settling matters of principle in connexion with the evacuation. 

20. This suggestion was accepted. 

21. At the conclusion of the meeting I announced that the American 
Observer had asked that the notes of the meetings of the Political Commission 

3 See No. 296. 
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should be communicated to him. In view of the terms in which the United 
States Government had been invited to participate in the Conference, this 
request was agreed to. 

22. I may add that the Polish Delegation have also evinced a desire to be 
supplied with the notes of the meetings of the Political Commission, but that 
their plea will not be accepted. 

23. The following communiqué was issued to the press at the end of the 
meeting :— 

‘The Political Commission met at 4 p.m. 
‘It was decided that the Sub-Committee of Jurists constituted at the 

previous meeting of the Commission should meet to-morrow at 3 p.m. 

‘A general exchange of views took place with regard to the conditions 
in which the study of the question of the evacuation should be pursued. 
“The Commission adjourned until Wednesday, August 14th, at 4 p.m. 

In the interval a meeting will take place to-morrow under the Chairman- 

ship of Mr. Henderson between the delegates representing the Occupying 

Powers and Germany’. 


No. 314 


Letter from Mr. Sargent to Sir E. Phipps (The Hague) 
[C 6276/45/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 13, 1929 
Dear Eric, 

After reading the Secretary of State’s despatch No. g! of August 9th and 
the letters to me from yourself and Perowne of August 11th and 12th? a 
further point has struck us in the matter of evacuation. If, as Monsieur 
Briand proposes, the second zone is evacuated before and independently of 
the third zone, there will exist a period of indefinite length during which the 
third zone will be occupied and the second zone will not be occupied. If so 
the difficulty will at once arise as to what is to happen to the High Com- 
mission, which obviously cannot maintain its headquarters at Coblenz after 
the second zone has been evacuated. It is likewise obviously undesirable that 
during the period which will elapse between the evacuation of the second 
and third zones, which it is hoped will not be of more than a few weeks 
duration, the High Commission should have to be moved to some town in 
the third zone, with all the accompanying difficulties and expense of 
requisitioning fresh accommodation for the large staff attached to it. 

You have no doubt foreseen these difficulties and if you should raise the 
point with the French it would interest us to hear how they propose to get 
over it. I assume that if the French were to insist upon moving the High 
Commission to the third zone we should refuse to be parties to such an 

t No. 300. 
2 Sir E. Phipps’s letter is printed as No. 308; Mr. Perowne’s is not printed. 
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impracticable arrangement, although it might possibly be difficult, unless the 
British troops have by that time been evacuated, to withdraw Seeds and 
the British staff altogether on the removal of the High Commission to the 
third zone. 

As regards the point which Perowne makes in his letter we have written 
to Seeds warning him that he should begin to make preparations for his 
departure from Coblenz so as not to be taken unawares.3 


Yours ever, 
(for Mr. Sargent) 
OwEN O’MALLEY 


3 Foreign Office despatch No. 185 to Coblenz of August 13 is not printed. 


No. 315 


Mr. A. Henderson (The Hague) to Sir R. Lindsay 
(Received August 15, 9.45 a.m.) 


No. 11 Telegraphic: by bag [C 6328/1/18] 


THE HAGUE, August 14, 1929 

My telegram No. 8.! 

At the meeting of the Finance Commission this morning, M. Loucheur, 
resuming the discussion on reparations in kind, said that the French dele- 
gation agreed generally with the objections stated by the President of the 
Board of Trade, but nevertheless thought the system must continue for a 
time in the economic interests of Germany. Dr. Curtius had said that the 
system was set up by the Treaty of Versailles in the interest of the creditor 
countries only. M. Loucheur did not think that was correct; it was done in 
regard for Germany’s interest also, and the same regard must be paid now. 
Therefore, though he himself would like reparations in kind to cease 
altogether, he thought the Young Plan offered the best solution. It provided 
for deliveries in kind to help Germany, but on a reduced scale, which 
would greatly mitigate the possible damage to the trade of creditor countries. 
But the French delegation recognised the force of the criticisms raised by 
Mr. Graham and would like to help in meeting them. They agreed that 
the re-export of goods delivered as reparations in kind should not be per- 
mitted; and also that extensions or special programmes in the event of a 
moratorium must be limited in volume and subject to the control of some 
central organisation. He did not think that what Dr. Curtius had said 
showed any disagreement on these points, and the whole matter might 
therefore be referred to a sub-committee of the Commission. 

2. As regards coal, M. Loucheur doubted if deliveries in kind were a 
material cause of unemployment in the British industry; the war had 
stimulated production generally and this had outpaced consumption. 
He did not think consumption could be much increased, owing to the 


t No. 312. 
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competition of other forms of power. The unrestricted competition of 
producers would be disastrous, and the problem in this as in other industries 
was to bring about a balance between production and consumption. The 
French delegation would do all they could, in the general interest, to meet the 
British objections to the system of deliveries in kind, the validity of which 
they fully recognised; but in his view these deliveries were only a small 
factor, and international efforts must be directed to larger remedies. 

3. M. Mironesco (Roumania) pointed out that the Roumanian share was 
not enough to cover deliveries in kind contracts already made, amounting 
to 36 million marks up to the end of 1931. If Roumania had no means of 
payment these contracts would have to be cancelled. But on the other hand, 
she could easily absorb her whole share of deliveries in kind. 

4. The Commission then returned to the general discussion on the Young 
Plan. M. Veniselos (Greece) said that the share allowed to Greece by the 
Young Plan did not cover Greece’s debts, nor the credit balance of her 
Clearing Office operations to which she was entitled under Article 10 of the 
Paris Agreement.? He claimed that this credit balance should be paid out of 
the surplus of the fifth Dawes annuity. To give effect to his views he proposed 
an addition to the resolution moved by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
providing that the study of all claims arising out of the Peace Treaties 
should be included in the programme of the sub-committees which were to 
be set up, and if necessary entrusted to a special sub-committee. 

5. M. Ulrich (Portugal) said that although the Plan had been described as 
intangible, he considered that certain changes, such as the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had asked for, could be made without disturbing its fundamental 
economy. Portugal accepted the reduction of her total receipts from 
Germany in accordance with the Plan but objected to the recommendations 
for the distribution of the unconditional part of the Young annuities, of 
which Portugal could only get a very small share under the Plan. The 
Guarantee Fund provided by France did not help Portugal because they 
wished to be able to mobilise a substantial amount in order to facilitate the 
stabilisation of their currency, towards which they had already made great 
efforts. Portugal further demanded that all the Reparation Powers should 
be represented on the directorate of the Bank for International Settlements; 
this would still leave four vacant seats for non-reparation Powers. Finally, 
M. Ulrich pointed out that under the Plan Portugal would have to take one- 
third of her share as deliveries in kind, and suggested that deliveries in kind 
should be distributed in proportion to the total receipts of each Power. 

6. It was agreed to postpone the next meeting until 10 a.m. on Saturday, 
August 17th, and to issue a communiqué explaining that this was to permit 
unofficial conversations in the hope that on Saturday the Commission would 
be able to set up the various sub-committees proposed. 


2 Cf. No. 123, note 3. 
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No. 316 


Note of the conversation held between Mr. Henderson, M. Briand, M. 
Hymans, Dr. Stresemann and Dr. Wirth, at the Grand Hotel, Scheveningen, 
on August 14, 1929' 


[C' 6363/45/18] 
SCHEVENINGEN, August 14, 1929 


Mr. HENDERSON opened the conversation by declaring that the two 
subjects to be discussed were the final date for the termination of evacuation 
and the question of the settlement of the financial claims arising out of 
articles 6 and 8-10 of the Rhineland Agreement. 

2. The British position in this matter was the following: He was very 
anxious to make it possible for Mr. MacDonald to declare at the Assembly 
of the League of Nations in September that evacuation of German occupied 
territory had begun or would begin while the Assembly was sitting, 1.e., that 
he contemplated the 15th September as the beginning of evacuation on the 
' assumption that the conference would reach agreement by the rst September. 
The evacuation of the British zone would start at a fortnight’s notice and 
be terminated within approximately ninety days. The last British soldiers 
would have left German territory before Christmas. That, however, could 
only be done if Germany waived the aforesaid claims arising out of articles 
6 and 8-12 of the Rhineland Agreement. 

g. He then invited M. Briand and M. Hymans to give their views on 
evacuation and Herr Stresemann to explain the German position in respect 
of the waiver. 

4. M. Briann said he considered the period indicated by Mr. Henderson 
for the evacuation of the British zone sufficient to carry through the 
evacuation of the French second zone. The notice which he would have to 
give to the French army authorities would be between a fortnight and one 
month after agreement had been reached at The Hague. The French would 
be in a position to terminate the evacuation of the second zone three months 
later, 1.e., towards the end of December. 

5. He asked himself whether it would not be advisable to keep a small 
contingent of Belgian and British troops in the third zone while French 
evacuation was going on. If the British and Belgian troops were to leave 
German territory earlier than the French there would be no possibility for 
them to continue being represented on the Rhineland Commission. He 
considered, therefore, that it was of the greatest importance that the move- 
ments of English and Belgian troops should be co-ordinated so that continued 
representation of the three occupying Powers on the Inter-Allied Rhineland 
Commission might be secured until complete evacuation. This co-ordination 


t It would appear that this conversation took place on August 13: cf. No. 349 below and 
M. Hymans’ account of it in Documents Diplomatiques Belges 1920-1940, vol. ii, pp. 605-7. 
The present note was received in the Foreign Office on August 16 under cover of The Hague 
despatch No. 24 (not preserved in Foreign Office archives). 
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of the troop movements, as well as the fixing of the final date for complete 
evacuation, would have to be dealt with by the technical experts of the 
occupying countries. And it was not until these technical experts had met 
that he would be able to indicate the final date for the evacuation of the 
third zone. He therefore suggested unofficial negotiations between the 
technical experts of the occupying countries with a view to finding the 
quickest way to complete evacuation.? 

6. As to the financial settlement, he considered that the German Govern- 
ment ought to express their satisfaction by a spontaneous gesture in giving 
up all claims resulting from the occupation. Early evacuation was an 
extremely important thing for Germany so that it would not be asking too 
much of her to abandon these claims. 

7. M. Hymans defined the Belgian position by saying that he had already 
discussed evacuation with his military experts and that he contemplated a 
period of two or three months after a fortnight’s or one month’s notice for 
the carrying through of evacuation. 

8. Mr. HENDERSON remarked that all these dates could only be agreed 
upon on the assumption that an understanding could be reached in the 
matter of the financial settlement. It was obvious that, if each particular 
German claim would have to be examined, the periods of evacuation would 
have to be considerably extended. 

9. HERR STRESEMANN replied that Mr. Henderson and M. Hymans had 
approximately indicated the date of the evacuation of their respective zones 
and expressed the hope that evacuation would actually take place within 
these periods. It would, however, be extremely difficult for him to approach 
his Government on the question of the financial settlement, as long as he 
was not in a position to give them the exact date of the termination of total 
evacuation. 

10. Furthermore, the sums involved were very considerable and, therefore, 
he asked himself whether the solution of the financial difficulties could not 
be found by way of a lump sum agreement. Germany had already to carry 
the burdens of the Young plan, to which must be added the costs arising out 
of the mark settlement with Belgium, and, therefore, they must take care not 
to overload the German ship, which it would already be very difficult for 
him and the other German delegates to bring safely to port. 

11. Mr. HENDERSON replied that he perfectly understood that Germany 
must not overload her ship. But the German Government must also realise 
that early evacuation was a gracious gesture on the part of the occupying 
Powers, to which the German Government might just as well reply by 

2 The text of this paragraph in the copy of the note preserved in the file is as redrafted 
in the Foreign Office for greater clarity. In a letter of August 21 to Mr. Sargent conveying 
the agreement of the British Delegation at The Hague to this redrafting, Mr. Perowne 
stated: “The record is neither more nor less than the notes made séance tenante by Dr. 
Schmidt, the German interpreter who invariably accompanies Dr. Stresemann. While 
it may no doubt be admitted that Dr. Schmidt’s notes give a fair account of what passed at 
the meeting, there is nothing authoritative or definitive about them and they cannot be 
used for quotation.’ 
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another gracious gesture and waive all claims, because he considered it 
was essential that the new relations between the various countries resulting 
from evacuation should not be strained by controversies over particular 
German claims. 

12. As to the lump sum proposal, he feared that it would be necessary to 
appoint at the same time an arbitrator to conciliate the occupying Powers, 
which would never agree upon the distribution of the lump sum. It would 
be like ending one war by starting a new one. And, therefore, he again asked 
Herr Stresemann to reconsider the whole question and to make the gracious 
gesture. This would also help to alleviate the parliamentary difficulties 
existing—not in England, where public opinion was anxious to see evacuation 
terminated—but in France, where M. Briand might have difficulties with 
his Parliament. 

13. M. BrIanp again stressed the advantages which Germany could derive 
from The Hague Conference. There was early evacuation, but there were 
also the advantages she derived from the Young plan, which was much more 
favourable than the Dawes plan. 

14. Under the Treaty of Versailles, the evacuation of the second zone 
would have commenced on the roth January, 1930, and would have been 
terminated towards the end of April. Under The Hague Agreement, 
however, the second zone would be evacuated by the end of December. 
As to the third zone, though he did not yet know the exact date when 
evacuation would be terminated, he could say that it would be done as 
quickly as possible. He would immediately ask his military experts to 
indicate the final date, and within three or four days he would be in a position 
to inform this committee about it. 

15. Dr. WirtH remarked that the costs of the occupation for one month 
amounted to 14 million marks, and that, under the Young plan, a new 
agreement would have to be concluded between all interested Powers 
with a view to covering the costs of occupation after the 1st September. 
It had been hoped that the surpluses from the Dawes plan might be used to 
cover the occupation costs, but at the rate of 14 million marks per month 
these surpluses would very soon be absorbed, and he reminded the committee 
that the same surpluses had also been claimed for the settlement of other 
difficulties in other fields. 

16. It must furthermore be considered that claims under discussion up to 
the 1st September amounted to 38 million marks and that these also would 
eventually have to be covered from the Dawes surpluses. It was therefore 
essential not only to agree upon evacuation but to carry it through at a 
minimum cost. 

17. Furthermore, Germany would have to raise an amount of 40 millions 
for repairs and reparation of damages resulting from the evacuation (public 
buildings and otherwise). Therefore, the German Government would have 
to examine the question of costs very carefully in consideration of the burdens 
which Germany had already to support. 

18. Great disappointment would furthermore be felt by German public 
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opinion if it learned that evacuation of the third zone would be terminated 
as late as it appeared from these discussions. 

19. In respect of the financial settlement he suggested the setting up of a 
committee of French, English and Belgian experts, who were here present 
with their delegations and could be invited to elaborate a survey of all the 
amounts involved. 

20. M. Brianp replied that in order to produce a good moral effect it was 
necessary not to raise false hopes in Germany. Herr Wirth seemed to think 
that evacuation could be carried through at once and that no period would 
be necessary for the movements of troops. But nobody in Germany could be 
of that opinion. They all had the example of the evacuation of Cologne, 
and they must be aware that it would take some time to evacuate such a 
large number of troops. 

21. Mr. HENDERSON then summed up the discussion by declaring that 
agreement existed as to the beginning of evacuation towards the middle of 
September and as to the termination of the evacuation of the second zone 
before Christmas. M. Briand had told him the other day that he contem- 
plated ratification of The Hague agreements by the French Parliament 
towards the 2oth October, and that, subsequently, the evacuation of the 
third zone could begin.? There would be no break between the evacuation 
of the second and third zones. While the evacuation of the second zone 
would still be in progress until December, the evacuation of the third zone 
would begin after ratification. 

22. Mr. Henderson then again summed up the result of the conversation 
by declaring that there was agreement as to the beginning of the evacuation 
of the second and third zones and as to the termination of the evacuation of 
the second zone. The date to be fixed for the termination of the evacuation 
of the third zone would be communicated by M. Briand within a period of 
three or four days, so that Herr Stresemann would then be informed about 
all the dates which it was necessary for him to know in order to approach 
his Government on the question of the waiver. He suggested to adjourn the 
meeting of the Political Commission until after a second conversation had 
taken place among the four interested Powers, in which M. Briand would 
define his position as to the final date and Herr Stresemann would reply to 
the question of the waiver. 

Dr. SCHMIDT 
3 See No. 300. 
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Lord Tyrrell (Paris) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received August 15) 
No. 1170 [C 6329/49/18] 
PARIS, August 14, 1929 


His Majesty’s representative at Paris presents his compliments to the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and has the honour to transmit copy 
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of a note from the German Ambassador to the Ambassadors’ Conference, 
dated the 7th August, respecting military control in Germany. 


ENCLosuRE IN No. 317 


Note from Herr von Hoesch to M. Briand (Paris) 

M. le Président, PARIS, (¢ 7 auilt 1929 
D’ordre de mon Gouvernement, j’ai ’honneur de faire connaitre a votre 

Excellence ce qui suit: 


Votre Excellence n’ignore pas que, continuant les négociations qui ont eu 
lieu a Berlin entre le Gouvernement allemand et les missions des Gouverne- 
ments représentés a la Conférence des Ambassadeurs et comme suite a un 
échange de notes entre 1’Ambassade d’Allemagne a Paris et la Conférence des 
Ambassadeurs, des entretiens ont eu lieu au mois de juillet dernier entre des 
représentants du Gouvernement allemand et des Gouvernements représentés 
a la Conférence des Ambassadeurs au sujet de certains points non réglés en 
matiére de désarmement, entretiens au cours desquels ces points ont été 
intégralement discutés.'. Le Gouvernement allemand estime donc pouvoir 
renoncer a présent a exposer encore une fois la marche des négociations a 
Berlin et a réfuter les observations contenues a ce sujet dans la note de 
votre Excellence du 20 [16] décembre 1928,? qu'il ne peut reconnaitre 
comme répondant aux faits. Le Gouvernement allemand veut plutdt se 
prononcer définitivement au sujet de toutes les questions qui sont encore 
considérées comme ouvertes par les Gouvernements représentés a la 
Conférence des Ambassadeurs, pour faire aboutir ainsi les négociations qui 
ont eu lieu jusqu’ici a Berlin et pour permettre auxdits Gouvernements, 
conformément a la déclaration contenue dans la note de votre Excellence du 
20 aout 1928,3 de retirer sans autre délai les experts des missions instituées en 
vertu du protocole de Genéve du mois de décembre 1926.4 


I.—Instruction des Officiers destinés aux Etats-Majors (‘Fiihrergehilfe’). 


Le Gouvernement allemand déclare que, pour l’instruction des officiers 
destinés aux états-majors (‘Fiihrergehilfe’), il observe et il observera aussi 


a lavenir les principes exposés dans sa note du g juin 1928,5 adressée a 
l’ Ambassade de France a Berlin. 


II.—Reéglements d’ Instruction de la Rewchswehr. 


Le Gouvernement allemand est prét 4 poursuivre avec les Gouvernements 
représentés a la Conférence des Ambassadeurs les négociations non terminées, 
qui ont eu lieu a ce sujet au mois de juillet dernier, soit par la voie diplo- 
matique, soit par la reprise des discussions verbales a Paris entre les repré- 
sentants diplomatiques et militaires des deux parties. 

™ Cf. No. 263. 2 See Volume V, No. 302. 


3 V. op. cit., No. 133. 4 See Volume IT, annex to No. 355. 
5 Cf. Volume V, No. 85, note 3. 
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ITI.—Réglements des Chemins de Fer militatres. 


Le Gouvernement allemand portera a la connaissance des Gouvernements 
représentés a la Conférence des Ambassadeurs le projet du nouveau réglement 
des chemins de fer militaires, au plus tard jusqu’a la fin de l’année, si 
possible dés le 1° octobre prochain. 


IV.—Police. 


Le Gouvernement allemand fait savoir que ka réduction des effectifs de la 
police et la nouvelle répartition de la police étaient exécutées, comme 
convenu, a la date du 31 décembre 1928. En aucun endroit, les effectifs 
prévus ne sont dépassés. 

Le Gouvernement allemand portera a la connaissance des Gouvernements 
représentés a la Conférence des Ambassadeurs les lois concernant les 
fonctionnaires de la police des quelques pays dans lesquels les projets de loi, 
établis comme convenu, n’ont pas encore été discutés par les Parlements, 
dés que ces lois auront été promulguées. 

D’ailleurs, en ce qui concerne la police prussienne, le Gouvernement 
allemand renvoie aux renseignements définitifs fournis en date du 17 juin 
1929, qui donnent un apercu intégral de tout le régime de la police 
prussienne. Les renseignements analogues sur la police de la Baviére, du 
Wurtemberg, de la Saxe, de Bade, de la Thuringe et de la Hesse, se trouvent 
joints a la présente avec annexes.” Les dispositions d’application nécessaires 
concernant les lois sur les fonctionnaires de la police des pays mentionnés, 
sauf pour la Thuringe, ont déja été remises; les dispositions d’application de la 
loi thuringienne, non encore adoptées par le Parlement, scront remises aprés 
promulgation aux Gouvernements représentés a la Conférence des Ambas- 
sadeurs. Les réglements d’instruction de la police, édictés dans lesdits sept 
pays, ont également déja été remis. En tant que d’autres réglements 
d’instruction deviendront nécessaires dans ces pays dans le cadre de la 
réorganisation de leur police, le Gouvernement allemand les portera a la 
connaissance des Gouvernements représentés a la Conférence des Ambas- 
sadeurs. Les réglements d’instruction, mentionnés dans les annexes sans 
que leur texte soit joint 4 la présente, représentent des projets dont l’utilité 
est actuellement encore soumise a épreuve. 

Dans les autres pays, les dispositions d’application des lois sur les fonction- 
naires de la police et les réglements d’instruction de la police répondront aux 
principes en vigueur pour la Prusse; toutefois, ils ne seront édictés qu’en 
tant que les besoins de la police le nécessiteront dans la mesure des conditions 
locales. 


V.—Anciens Etablissements militaires. 
1. Casernements interdépendants. 


Dans les casernements interdépendants, le Gouvernement allemand trans- 
formera les chambres de grande dimension pour un usage individuel. 


6 Untraced in Foreign Office archives. 
7 Not attached to filed copy. 
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Le Gouvernement allemand détruira les locaux d’un usage collectif (tels 
que cuisines, latrines, lavabos, écuries) ou les rendra impropres a leur 
destination militaire et les affectera a une utilisation économique, soit par 
transformation, soit par aliénation. 

Le Gouvernement allemand aliénera les cours des casernes et les terrains 
d’exercice attenant aux casernes. I] convient, toutefois, de faire observer que, 
pour des raisons techniques, |’aliénation des cours rencontrera des difficultés 
spéciales. En tout cas, le nécessaire sera fait pour que les cours qui, malgré 
tous les efforts, apparaitront inaliénables soient mises a la disposition du 
public et de particuliers. 


2. Terrains d’Exercice et Champs de Tir. 

Le Gouvernement allemand a déja fait disparaitre de tous les terrains 
d’exercice et champs de tir les organisations spéciales purement militaires 
(installations de cibles, lignes téléphoniques, buttes de tir, &c.) qui y ont 
existé antérieurement. Aussi Jes autres installations (telles que baraquements, 
adductions d’eau, &c.) ont été enlevées, pour autant qu’elles ne sont pas 
nécessaires pour des buts économiques a la suite d’une colonisation définitive. 
Les colonisations sont terminées a: Wahn, Orb, Hammelburg, Zeithain, 
Lockstedt; les colonisations a Heuberg, Lechfeld et Hammerstein sont 
entreprises, mais non encore terminées. 

Le Gouvernement allemand aliénera les terrains d’exercice et les champs 
de tir pour autant que les terrains ne font pas partie de colonisations définitives, 
et autant qu’ils constituent des groupements forestiers ou qu’ils seront 
reboisés. En tant que les terrains seront apparus inaliénables en raison de la 
mauvaise qualité du sol, de la pauvreté de la population indigéne ou de 
contrats d’affermage de longue durée d¢ja consentis, il fera le nécessaire 
pour que ces terrains soient réaffermés par la voie de lotissements et qu’ils 
restent affectés a des buts agricoles ou forestiers. 


3. Autres Batiments (Bureaux, Hopitaux, Hangars, &c.). 

Le Gouvernement allemand aliénera ces batiments pour autant qu’il ne 
s’agit pas de batiments qui, depuis toujours, servent a l’habitation ou qui ont 
été ou seront transformés pour servir d’habitation. 


4. Logements pour Policiers en Service individuel. 

Le Gouvernement allemand fera le nécessaire pour que les policiers en 
service individuel ne soient logés dans d’anciennes casernes qu’a condition 
que, dans ces casernes, il existe déja des logements civils ou que de tels 
logements y seront créés par transformation. 


5. Anciennes Installations militaires dans les Territoires occupés. 

Le Gouvernement allemand exécutera les mesures mentionnées ci-dessus 
aussi pour les installations dans les territoires occupés qui sont encore 
utilisées par les autorités d’occupation. 

Dans une large mesure il a déja fait les préparatifs nécessaires a cette fin. 
Les batiments auxquels on aura recours pour installation des autorités sont 
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déja fixés dans les grandes lignes. En outre, la grande pénurie de logements 
existante dans les territoires occupés aura pour conséquence qu’aprés 
Pévacuation, tous les locaux appropriés a Vhabitation, le cas échéant aprés 
transformation, seront occupés par des personnes a la recherche d’un loge- 
ment. I] faudra aussi compter sur ce que, surtout dans les villes industrielles 
et a circulation intense, les demandes seront nombreuses en raison de 
augmentation de l’activité économique, en ce qui concerne de telles 
installations devenues vacantes qui, sans plus ou aprés transformation, sont 
appropriées a étre affectées a des buts économiques. Certains batiments 
sont vendus dés maintenant pour le moment de]’évacuation. Des négociations 
sont en cours, notamment avec les villes de Coblence et de Mayence, qui, 
pour des raisons d’agrandissement et d’urbanisme, ont l’intention d’acquérir 
les anciennes fortifications, champs de tir et autres terrains ainsi que les 
batiments. Par ailleurs, le Gouvernement allemand supprimera une série 
de propriétés dont l’aliénation entrainerait des frais excessifs. 

Selon ce qui précéde, le Gouvernement allemand sera donc en mesure de 
soumettre des programmes aux Gouvernements représentés a la Conférence 
des Ambassadeurs, jusqu’au 30 octobre pour la seconde zone d’occupation et 
jusqu’au 31 décembre prochain pour la troisiéme zone, programmes qui 
mentionneront les mesures envisagées pour toutes les installations devenues 
vacantes par |’évacuation. 

Le Gouvernement allemand réalisera les mesures mentionnées dans ces 
programmes dans un délai de trois ans aprés |’évacuation. 

En général, il est entendu que sera considéré comme aliénation le fait 
qu’une installation, au besoin par transformation correspondante, sert en 
permanence aux autorités ou au logement des fonctionnaires. 

Au demeurant, le Gouvernement allemand a l’honneur de rappeler que, 
pour un grand nombre d’installations, les mesures mentionnées ci-dessus sont 
déja réalisées, aussi d’aprés l’opinion des Gouvernements représentés a la 
Conférence des Ambassadeurs. 

Les 31 mars 1930, 1931 et 1932, le Gouvernement allemand transmettra 
aux Gouvernements représentés a la Conférence des Ambassadeurs des 
relevés des mesures réalisées par lui en joignant des plans ad (1) et (2) dont 
ressortira |’état antérieur et le nouvel état. Pour montrer a quelles ins- 
tallations se rapporteront ces communications, deux listes? ont été jointes a 
la présente. La liste (A) mentionne les installations pour lesquelles, aussi 
selon l’avis des Gouvernements représentés a la Conférence des Ambas- 
sadeurs, tout le nécessaire a déja été fait. La liste (B) comporte toutes les 
installations qui feront l’objet des communications individuelles du Governe- 
ment allemand. Le Gouvernement allemand peut déclarer dés a présent 
que, pour 15 pour cent des installations de cette liste, des négociations d’achat 
ayant des chances d’aboutir sont en cours ou que des ventes ont déja été 
conclues, et que pour 30 autres pour cent la transformation est en cours ou a 
déja été réalisée. 

Pour les territoires occupés, une liste (C)7 des installations des anciennes 
administrations de l’armée allemande se trouve jointe. Pour ]’exécution 
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des mesures dans les territoires occupés, les communications, mentionnées 
dans le précédent alinéa, seront adressées aux Gouvernements représentés a 
la Conférence des Ambassadeurs dans des délais d’un, deux et trois ans a 
partir de Pévacuation. 

Les déclarations ci-dessus du Gouvernement allemand sont inspirées de 
intention de faire, de son cété, tout le possible pour conclure définitivement 
‘ la liquidation des questions du désarmement. I] estime que la tache des 
experts des missions, instituées en vertu du protocole de Genéve du mois de 
décembre 1926, est maintenant terminée. Veuillez, &c., 


VON HogEscH 


No. 318 


Mr, A. Henderson (The Hague) to Sir R. Lindsay 
(Received August 16) 


No. 25 [C 6364/45/18] 
Sir, THE HAGUE, August 15, 1929 

Monsieur Zaleski called on me this morning and said there were two or 
three matters affecting his country about which he wished to speak. 

2. He called attention to the fact that his Delegation had not taken any 
active part in the Conference or Commissions, but they were interested in a 
small way in some of the points raised by the Young Plan. They might also 
be affected in some measure by the resolutions which emanated from the 
Political Commission. He urged that in the resolutions of the Political 
Commission some reference should be made to the determination to maintain 
existing frontiers. To this, I replied that the Conference had not been called 
upon to deal with frontier questions, and that I thought it would be a 
tactical mistake for me to attempt to include such a reference in any of our 
resolutions. 

3. His Excellency emphasised the restlessness caused among his people by 
the persistent propaganda carried on in German nationalist papers, which 
were using the evacuation of the Rhineland as an argument in favour of 
making the revision of the Polish frontier easier to obtain. He suggested that, 
if a reference to the frontier questions could not be inserted in the resolutions, 
it might be possible for me to give an interview to a Polish paper in which I 
could give expression to His Majesty’s Government’s determination to see 
that the frontiers were not changed. To this I replied that I thought it 
would be a mistake to take notice of Party propaganda statements in the 
German Presss on this or on any other issue which did not immediately 
concern His Majesty’s Government. With this reply Monsieur Zaleski 
appeared to be somewhat disappointed, and the interview terminated 
without his making any attempt to raise other questions. 

Iam, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State) 
Eric PuHIpps 
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No. 319 


Letter from M. Faspar (The Hague) to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
covering proposals to the British Delegation by the other Creditor Powers? 


[C 6493/1/18] 
Confidential THE HAGUE, August 16, 1929 


Dear Mr. Snowden, 

Following the interviews which Mr. Francqui and myself have had with 
you in the name of the French, Italian, Japanese and Belgian Delegations,? 
the heads of these Delegations, in conformity with the idea expressed by the 
Communiqué proposed on August 14th by Baron Houtart, President of the 
Financial Commission, and unanimously adopted by that Commission,3 met 
yesterday. They have drafted and have asked me to transmit to you the 
Note which you will find attached and which sets out their views. 

They think that this will furnish the reply to the desire expressed in the 
letter which you addressed to me on August 14th.4 They earnestly desire on 
their side to arrive at an agreement which will assure a successful result to 
the work of the Conference. 

HENRI JASPAR 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 319 


Note 


The experts, after a thorough study of Germany’s capacity of payment, 
drew up, in virtue of the Geneva decision of September 16th 1928, a proposal 
for a complete and final settlement of the reparation problem. 

They fixed the flat German annuity at 2050 million gold marks during 
37 years, a figure which the experts of the creditor Powers only accepted in 
integral conjunction with a distribution which they regarded as conforming 
to the rights and needs of their respective countries. 

Only the British Empire now raises objections to this proposal. Although 
the other creditor Powers have given their adhesion to the work of the 
experts, they wish, with a lively desire that the Conference should succeed, 
to underline the important advantages which the Young Plan provides for 
the British Empire and even to find out whether, without impairing the 
Plan, additional satisfaction can be given to the British Empire. 


1 The present letter, together with Mr. Snowden’s reply (No. 320) and M. Jaspar’s 
aide-mémoire of August 17 (No. 321), was communicated to the Foreign Office by the British 
Delegation at The Hague and entered on the Foreign Office file on August 21. 

2 Cf. No. 308, note 2. 3 See No. 315. 

4 This letter is printed by Philip Viscount Snowden, of. cit., vol. ii, p. 804. In particular 
Mr. Snowden stated: ‘I must press for a definite decision on the points I have submitted to 
the Conference at an early date. ... I repeat that on the matter of distribution I cannot 
accept anything less than the restitution of our share under existing agreements. I am 
very anxious that we should arrive at a friendly agreement.’ 
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It must in fact be clearly understood that the Powers who have given their 
adhesion to the Plan do not intend in any form to re-open the work of the 
experts. They consider it to be a whole, a compromise. It represents a share 
of sacrifice for each of the states concerned. 

If its integrity 1s impaired an era of very serious difficulties would be 
opened, of which the result would be uncertain and the consequences 
extremely grave. 

It is under cover of this declaration of principle that the following 
observations are presented. 

The British Delegation’s claims relate to three points: 


(1) The amount of the annuities. 
(2) The quality of the annuities allotted to the British Empire. 
(3) Deliveries in kind. 


IT. 


As regards the amount of the annuities, the British Delegates complain of 
a loss of about 45 million marks a year on the flat annuity calculated from 
1929 to 1965 (2050 million marks). 

We point out 

(1) that over and above the sums which are allotted to her out of this 
annuity, paragraph 193 [?192]5 of the annexes of the Plan gives Great 
Britain a very important advantage; the complete cover for her first year of 
debt payments. 

She will thus receive over and above the annuities of the Young Plan, a 
repayment of about 100 million marks, provided by means of the sacrifice by 
other creditor powers of part of their own receipts in respect of the 5 months 
of the Dawes Plan in 1929. 

This is indisputably a special advantage which represents an annuity of 
about 7 millions for 37 years, an unconditional annuity which may be 
regarded as already mobilised at 62% plus amortisation. 

(2) Paragraph 142° of the Plan relieves the British Empire from the 
obligation of accounting for the net balance of the proceeds of liquidation of 
sequestrated property which ought to have been debited? to Germany and 
redistributed for the great part among the other creditor Powers. 

It should be emphasised that paragraph 1938 of Annex VII (Distribution) 
deprives the latter Powers of the right to claim this. The net balance thus 
allotted to the British Empire has been estimated at a considerable figure. 
This figure has never been exactly given, but it evidently represents, even 
taking into account certain set-offs, a sum sufficient to ensure that the 
corresponding annuity added to that set out above, is such as to reduce 


5 Neither the text of the Young Report in Cmd. 3343 of 1929 nor that in the Foreign 
Office archives has numbered paragraphs. The reference would appear to be to paragraph 
4 on p. 64 of the Report as printed in Cmd. 3343. 

6 The reference would appear to be to the first paragraph on p. 27, tbid. 

7 Note on filed copy: ‘?credited’. 

$ The reference would appear to be to paragraph 5 on p. 64 of Cmd. 3343. 
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very considerably if not to extinguish the decrease in percentage referred 
to by Great Britain. 


ITT. 


With regard to the quality of the annuities, the British Empire claims that 
it has not received any share of the divisible total of the unconditional 
annuity. 

To this the following reply may be made :— 

1. The application of the principle of Debt cover assures to the British 
Empire more than the share in the first ten annuities which ought to be 
allotted to it under existing agreements. The fact that the British Empire 
thus receives more quickly, and (so to say) in anticipation, its average 
annuity improves the quality of the British annuities. 

2. A substantial part of the conditional annuities allotted to the British 
Empire is received by it in sterling through the operation of the Recovery 
Act. The amounts coming to us in this way vary from 173 mill. marks in the 
first year, to 69 mill. marks in the tenth. 

The security for these conditional annuities is thus improved to a remark- 
able degree. 

3. All the sums received in the form of capital over and above the British 
share in the German annuity of 2050 mill. R[eichs] M[arks] (the sums of 
which we have spoken at the beginning of the present note) are unconditional 
in the best sense, since from the start they represent unconditional annuities 
already mobilised. 

4. The disadvantages which might result from the allocation made in the 
Young Plan out of the unconditional annuities are avoided in the event of 
the postponement of transfer, as provided in the Plan, by the setting up of the 
Guarantee Fund. 


IV. 
On deliveries in kind, the following advantages are forthcoming :— 


1. Limitation to ten years. 

. Reduction at the start by about 50%. 

. Rapid progressive reduction. 

. Maintenance for the British Empire of the power to take up its share of 
deliveries in kind by the operation of the Recovery Act. 


V. 


It follows from the above statements that the financial and economic 
advantages given to the British Empire by certain sections of the Young 
Plan compensate for the sacrifices which the British Experts were able to 
accept in the distribution of the German annuity simultaneously with their 
acceptance of the reduction of the annuity. 

We do not think, therefore, that the British Empire is justified in claiming 
further advantages and, in any case, we cannot accept a modification of the 
distribution of the German annuities. 
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However, as we have to settle certain questions, the solution of which the 
Young Plan has left to the Governments, we are ready to seek the solutions 
of these questions in a generous spirit of conciliation towards the British 
Empire in order to offer further improvements in the British situation without 
touching the Plan. 

Concerning the question of the ‘amount’ outside the annuity of 2,050 
million marks already distributed, the Young Plan provides for the re- 
distribution (paragraph 84° of the Plan) of the surplus which will be available 
out of the German payments in the last five months of the Dawes Plan, once 
the needs of the Creditor Powers have been covered during this transitional 
period, including the payments for external debts for the year ending 
gist March, 1930. 

We are ready, as far as we are concerned, in order to reach an agreement, 
to allot to the Britsh Empire a very large share in the amount to be re- 
distributed. This would be in addition to the advantages referred to in 
Part IT of this note. 

As regards the nature of the annuities, the Creditor Powers are ready to 
consider the allocation to Great Britain of the larger part of the balance of 
the unconditional annuity which remains available for distribution, which 
represents the equivalent of a fixed annuity of 58 million marks during 
37 years. 

As regards deliveries in kind, under Article 138'° of the Plan, Chapter 
VIII, and Article 191" of the Annexes (Annex VII), new regulations in 
regard to deliveries in kind are to be laid down by agreement between the 
Governments. These new regulations might specify certain advantages for 
Great Britain in connexion with the Recovery Act so as to improve still 
further the nature of the British annuities received under the Recovery 
Act procedure. 

Further, in drawing up the new regulations, certain restrictions and 
guarantees as regards deliveries in kind can be laid down to give new 
safeguards to British commerce. 

As regards coal, certain States particularly concerned in the importation 
of coal, while they cannot renounce their right to receive deliveries altogether, 
are ready to meet the wishes of Great Britain on several of the points men- 
tioned by her. 

The Creditor Powers consider that they thus make manifest their strong 
desire to reach agreement and that, without altering the Plan, they furnish 
to the British Empire means of obtaining real satisfaction. 

If the British Delegation, in answer to the appeal of the other Delegations, 
share these views, it would seem desirable that the technical experts attached 
to the Delegations concerned should value exactly the various allocations 
described in outline above. The sub-committees, the appointment of which 
was contemplated in the sitting of the Finance Commission on the 14th 


9 i.e. the second sub-paragraph of paragraph (4) on p. 16 of Cmd. 3343. 
10 j,e, the fourth paragraph on p. 26, tbid. 
1! i.e, paragraph 3 on p. 64, ibid. 
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August, could thus be set up to examine the figures and to report to the 
Commission. 2 


13 In his memorandum of August 23 Sir M. Hankey stated that he had ascertained from 
M. Jaspar that the present note ‘was to be considered as semi-official’. He added: ‘M. Pirelli, 
who arrived during Sir Maurice Hankey’s conversation with M. Jaspar, made verbally the 
following additional offer, which Sir Maurice wrote down :—“‘Italy is prepared to consider 
turning over to Great Britain a share of the amounts which may accrue to Italy from the 
total payment of liberation bonds plus the value of ceded properties from the successor 
States of Austria and Hungary.” 

‘The British Delegation met at once to examine this proposal, which was immediately 
realised to be wholly unsatisfactory. As the result of this meeting, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer saw M. Jaspar at 4 P.M., and told him that the statement was quite unacceptable, 
and that it made no advance on previous offers; indeed, in some respects, it was less 
satisfactory than the talk between the Experts earlier in the week. He pressed him as to 
whether this was his last word. M. Jaspar replied: ‘‘Well, I do not know. It is difficult for 
me to say that.”’ He gave the impression that he himself was not at all satisfied with the 
answer; that if it rested with him there would be little difficulty in coming to an agreement; 
that they and the French, he thought, should work together and do something more 
satisfactory, but that the Italians were difficult. Mr. Snowden also proposed, and M. Jaspar 
agreed, that it would be desirable to postpone until Monday the meeting of the Financial 
Commission arranged for the following day (Saturday, the 17th August). The meeting 
was subsequently postponed at the call of the Chair. Mr. Snowden promised a reasoned 
reply to the offer of the other Creditor Powers.’ 


No. 320 
Letter from Mr. Snowden to M. Jaspar (The Hague)' 
[C 6493/1 /18] 
Most Secret GRAND HOTEL, SCHEVENINGEN, August 16, 1929 


Dear M. Jaspar, 

My colleagues and [I have read with much disappointment the Memo- 
randum? that you sent me this morning. This Memorandun, so far from 
representing any advance towards meeting our point of view, merely repeats 
in a quite vague and tentative manner suggestions which our Experts 
discussed informally some days ago and which I then rejected as quite 
inadequate. I need not go into details in this letter, but they are set out in the 
Memorandum which I enclose herewith and which I reserve the right to 
publish should circumstances at any time make it desirable to do so. 

If the Conference is to arrive at the successful result which we all hope for, 
it is essential that the other creditor Governments should make a further and 
more serious effort to meet our position. We are claiming no unfair 
advantages: we are simply asking that the rights to which we are entitled 
under existing agreements should be respected. For this purpose means 
must be found ; 


! Note on filed copy: ‘(Handed to Count de Griinne [Secretary of the Belgian Delegation] 
by Sir Maurice Hankey at midnight August 16-17, 1929, at the Hotel Witte Brug, 
Scheveningen).’ 2 Enclosure in No. 319. 
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(a) to restore to Great Britain (by means either of annual payments or an 
equivalent capital sum) the £2,400,000 a year which she loses under the 
distribution proposed by the Experts; or more precisely £2,000,000 a year 
in addition to the adjustment required to provide debt cover in the current 
year, and 

(b) to assure to Great Britain a share approximating to, if not fully 
equivalent to, the British percentage of the unconditional annuities. 


The questions of deliveries in kind will, I hope, be found capable of 
arrangement but it should be understood that we are not prepared to 
abandon the financial rights to which we are entitled in return for any 
concessions on other points.3 

Believe me, 
Yours sincerely, 
PHILIP SNOWDEN 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 320 


Memorandum 


1. The Note by the chiefs of the French, Italian, Japanese and Belgian 
Delegations remarks that the British Empire alone has raised objection to 
the Experts’ Plan. This is not the case as objections have been raised by a 
number of other Creditor Powers. But if it were the case, it would not be a 
matter for astonishment since the Plan proposes that Great Britain, and 
Great Britain alone, should receive a substantially smaller share of the first 
37 annuities than that to which she would be entitled under existing agree- 
ments. The Note does not dispute this loss, but suggests that there is no 
possibility of remedying it since the work of the Experts represents a 
compromise which must be dealt with as a whole and cannot now be 
reopened. The British Government cannot admit this point of view. The 
Experts were independent experts whose recommendations in no way 
bound their Governments. The Governments are free to accept, reject or 
amend these recommendations. The British Government assume that there 
can be no question as to the independence of the Experts. It was agreed upon 
by all the Governments before the appointment of the Committee, and it 
was emphasised on numerous occasions during the course of the Committee’s 
meetings. For example, Mr. Churchill stated in the House of Commons on 
May oth that ‘the conclusions’ of the Committee ‘whatever they may be 
and whether agreed or not in no way commit H.M. Government which 
remains entirely free to review the whole position and to take their own 
decisions upon the work and recommendations of the Expert Committee’.‘ 
Similarly the French Government in a note addressed to the British Ambas- 
sador in Paris on May 17th,5 referred to the fact that the French Government 
had agreed to accept the principle of the independence of the Experts. 

3 This letter is printed in Philip Viscount Snowden, op. cit., vol. 11, pp. 807-8. For extracts 


from the letter and its enclosure see The Times, August 19, 1929, p. II. 
4 See No. 137, note 4. 5 No. 147. 
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2. The British Government do not, however, in fact seek to alter the 
fundamental points in the Experts’ proposal. As has already been announced, 
they are prepared to accept the Experts’ recommendations so far as concerns 
the payments to be made by Germany. This was pre-eminently the question 
on which the advice of independent experts was sought. The system of 
distribution of these payments between the Creditor Governments was 
already settled by existing agreements which are binding upon the sig- 
natories. All that H.M. Government desire is to bring the table of distri- 
bution in the Young Plan into conformity with these agreements by restoring 
to Great Britain the amounts, both of the total annuity and of the un- 
conditional payments, of which she has been incomprehensibly and 
unjustifiably deprived for the benefit of Italy and France respectively. 

3. The Note from the other Creditor Powers seeks to prove that Great 
Britain has received very important advantages which should be set off 
against the admitted loss of forty-five million R[eichs] M{arks]. (This figure 
should, according to the British calculation, be 48 million R.M.) 

H.M. Government are themselves in the best position to appreciate the 
advantages, such as they are, that the Plan would give them and they are 
not prepared, for the reasons set out below, to agree that these advantages 
represent any adequate compensation for the sacrifices which they are asked 
to accept. 

4. In the first place, the Note refers to the readjustment provided for in 
the Plan of the payments to the 31st August 1929, so as to provide full debt 
cover to Great Britain during the current year. This readjustment will, 
according to the British calculation, entail an additional payment to Great 
Britain of considerably more than 100 million gold marks. But, in return, 
Great Britain is asked to renounce any further share of the payments during 
the period to the 31st March next. Under the existing distribution arrange- 
ments her share in these payments would be considerably more than the 
amount of the readjustment which she is to obtain under the terms of the 
Report. The value of this adjustment should, indeed, be brought into 
account, but there is no reason to calculate it at a higher rate than 54% 
(the rate used by the Experts) and it can at best only serve to reduce the 
deficiency of Great Britain from 48 million to 42 million g.m. 

5. Closing of Inter-Allied Accounts. A further alleged advantage to Great 
Britain, which is regarded as a set-off to the reduced share of the total 
annuities allotted to her is the proposal in the Young Plan that the distri- 
bution shall not be affected by debits in respect of past transactions. This 
proposal benefits various Powers in different ways, and, as a result, Great 
Britain will be free from any liability to account to the other Creditor Powers 
for the surplus of the proceeds of liquidation of ex-German property. The 
amount of the surpluses cannot as yet be ascertained, and in any case Great 
Britain would be entitled to retain 20% of it. But this surplus cannot be 
considered apart from all the other capital assets received or disposed of by 
other Powers. If there was any question of accounting strictly for this 
surplus, the British Government would have to insist on a complete account 
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of the operations undertaken by the other Powers in regard to the liquidation 
not only of German but of Austrian and Hungarian properties. The various 
degrees of strictness with which the Treaty provisions have been applied in 
the different countries and the discrepant views taken by the several Mixed 
Arbitral Tribunals would have to be examined. There is every reason to 
believe that, if this were done, Great Britain, so far from having any net 
liability, would be entitled to receive a substantial sum from the Pool. This 
would undoubtedly be the case if all capital assets were redistributed among 
the Creditor Governments from the beginning. There is therefore no 
justification for regarding this provision in the Plan as conferring any 
special benefit on Great Britain. 

6. Distribution of the Unconditional or mobilisable annuity. The Note of the 
other Creditor Powers then refers to the proposals in the Young Report as 
to the distribution of the unconditional annuities. On this point, H.M. 
Government feel bound to stress the inconsistency of the position taken up 
by the French Government. Before the appointment of the Experts Com- 
mittee it was agreed between the Head of the French Government and the 
British Chancellor of the Exchequer that France would not seek to obtain 
any special privilege or priority in regard to mobilisation. In the Note of 
goth October, the French Government confirmed this arrangement and 
stated that ‘France seeks no fresh advantages. Yet the French Delegation 
now claim that France should receive no less than 500 million marks out of 
the 580 mullion marks of the mobilisable annuity available for distribution. 
Whatever may be the effect of the proposed Guarantee Fund it is clear that, 
as regards mobilisation,—which was the particular point referred to in the 
French Government’s assurances,—the French Delegation claim not only a 
special privilege or priority, but almost the whole of the mobilisable annuity. 
The British Government see no means of escaping from the conclusion that 
such a proposal cannot be reconciled with the specific assurances given to 
them by the French Government. 

7. The suggestion that Great Britain receives some compensation because 
her share of the first ten annuities is greater than it would be on the basis 
of existing agreements is not understood. On the basis of existing agreements, 
Great Britain would receive not only full debt cover but a substantial surplus 
over and above debt cover during every year except the fifth, sixth, seventh, 
and tenth years. There is a deficit in these years but it would be more than 
covered by the accumulated surpluses which Great Britain would have 
already received during the earlier years: while after the tenth year, Great 
Britain’s surplus would soon amount to over £3 million a year. This would 
represent but a small contribution towards the arrears of £200 million 
which Great Britain is entitled to claim under the Balfour Note. 

The inadequacy of the case adduced in the present Note of the other 
Creditor Governments can best be seen by contrasting the position of Great 
Britain in this matter with that of Italy. It is suggested that the share of 
Great Britain in the German annuities should be limited to debt cover for the 

6 See No. 234, note 5. 
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future and that Great Britain should renounce the small contribution towards 
arrears referred to above to which she would be entitled. Meanwhile, 
Italy’s share in the German annuities is to be increased not for the purpose 
of covering her debt liabilities but in order to provide her with a surplus, 
over and above full debt cover, at the expense of Great Britain. Such a 
proposal is the more difficult to comprehend when it is remembered that the 
Italian Government claimed, and obtained, a settlement of their War Debt 
to Great Britain on unprecedent[ed]ly favourable terms on the plea that they 
were entitled to a comparatively small share of reparations and were prepared 
to apply their full receipts from that source to their inter-allied debt 
liabilities. 

It may be added that the calculations given by the French Delegation 
were based on the assumption that Great Britain should renounce her share 
of the allocation in respect of the Belgian debt—which is precisely the 
proposal to which H.M. Government object. These calculations are there- 
fore wholly irrelevant. 

8. There is no foundation for the suggestion that Great Britain derives a 
special advantage which can be set off against the predominant shares of the 
unconditional annuity attributed to France, by reason of the fact that she 
obtains part of her share in the conditional annuity through the Reparation 
Recovery Act procedure. H.M. Government are entitled, under existing 
arrangements, to receive their share of deliveries in kind, in the form of the 
Reparation Recovery payments, and they have never had any intention of 
renouncing this right. It cannot therefore be regarded as a fresh concession 
that the Young Plan maintains the existing position in this respect. 

g. Deliveries in Kind. It is pointed out that the Report would effect a 
reduction in the amount of deliveries in kind from the present level of 
about 1050 million marks to 540 million marks in the first year and their 
abolition after ten years. The replacement of deliveries in kind by each 
[stc ? cash] transfers is in the interests of all the Creditor Powers and not only 
of Great Britain. But the prospect of any such reduction is rendered illusory 
by the provision that during a postponement of transfer any part, or indeed 
the whole, of the postponable annuities may be taken in deliveries in kind, 
and it appears that this arrangement might continue indefinitely after the 
ten years referred to. The position under the Young Plan is, in fact, far less 
favourable to British interests than the original Treaty provisions, which 
only stipulated for deliveries in kind till, at the latest, roth January, 1930. 

10. The British Government have thought it well to set out their point of 
view on the various arguments adduced in the Note of the other Creditor 
Governments. They can only respect [stc] that they are not prepared to 
accept the recommendations of the Plan without modification as regards the 
distribution of the total annuities, the distribution of the unconditional 
annuity and as regards deliveries in kind. As regards deliveries in kind the 
Note of the other Creditor Governments makes no specific proposals to meet 
the desiderata of the British Government, and confines itself to vague and 
indefinite assurances that those Governments are ready to attempt to meet 
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the British point of view. H.M. Government would require to know much 
more precisely what specific arrangements are proposed to safeguard 
British economic interests. But, in any case, they would not regard an 
arrangement about deliveries in kind (important though it is) as com- 
pensating them for the financial sacrifices they are asked to accept. On this 
latter aspect the Note of the other Creditor Governments is almost wholly 
unsatisfactory. The only proposal as regards the total annuity made is that 
Great Britain should receive ‘a large part’ of the surplus available in the 
year 1929/30. It is not clear what the amount of this surplus will be, nor 
how other claims thereon are to be disposed of so that it is clearly impossible 
to judge what this offer would amount to. But it seems clear that it could 
not, under any circumstances, exceed a capital sum of 200 million marks 
equivalent to an annuity of 124 million marks. This offer amounts therefore 
at the highest possible computation to about one quarter of the British 
sacrifice. This is an offer which the British Government cannot for a 
moment accept. During the whole course of these discussions no reason has 
been given why the sacrifice to be made by Great Britain should be 
proportionately greater than that to be made by other Powers, and an offer 
to make good only one quarter of the amount required cannot be regarded 
as a serious effort to meet the requirements of H.M. Government. 

As regards the unconditional annuity the only proposal made is that the 
major part of the small balance still available for distribution after providing 
for the amounts set aside for France and Italy should be allocated to Great 
Britain. But it is obvious that Great Britain is entitled to the larger share in 
this balance, and the complaint of H.M. Government is that under the 
Plan it is wholly inadequate to meet the claims of Great Britain and of the 
other Powers not yet provided for. The share of Great Britain alone should 
be approximately 120 million marks, while the amount offered is, on 
average, considerably less than one half of this amount, and during the 
earliest years less than a quarter. On this point again, H.M. Government 
must press for a reconsideration of the position with a view to finding a just 
and equitable settlement of those claims. 
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Table comparing the receipts of the United Kingdom from the German 
Annuities proposed (a) on the basis of existing Agreements (average 20.12%, 
but no debt cover year by year) and (d) on basis proposed (average 17.90%, 
but giving debt cover year by year). 


In Million Reichsmarks. 


























(6) Surplus ) of (a) over bare 





Year (a) Basis proposed | Deficit debt cover (5) 
beginning Existing (bare debt 
1 April Agreements. cover). Surplus | Deficit. 
1929 See Note (1) See Note (1) below. 
1930 343°8 30°5 
193! 339°2 30°5 
1932 3558 44°6 
1933 363°1 43°8 
1934 376°1 26°1 
1935 381-4 15°6 
1936 390°8 0°6 
1937 412°‘1 5:6 
1938 395°3 5°7 
1939 405°0 10°4 
1940 427°2 18:0 
194! 430°9 27°9 
1942 434°4 41°7 
1943 436-0 49°5 
1944 447°8 50°6 
1945 447°0 61-2 
1946 446°1 67.0 
1947 449°3 56:0 
(2) 
NOTES; (1) The Experts Report leaves a number of points in regard to the first annuity 


to be settled between the Governments, so that the total payments during the 
year may be anything between 2143 and 1759 million Reichsmark[s] and the 
share due to this country under existing agreements will vary correspond- 
ingly. 

(2) In the succeeding years the Surplus gradually increases. 
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No. 321 


Aide-mémoire handed by M. faspar to Mr. Henderson' at 9 p.m., on Saturday, 
August 17, 1929 


[C 6493/1 /18] 
Translation 
Confidential THE HAGUE, August 17, 1929 


President Jaspar has been required by his colleagues of the four dele- 
gations to make the following communication: 

His colleagues and himself have read with interest the letter and memo- 
randum sent by the Chancellor of the Exchequer.? 

Without discussing here the terms of the memorandum, to which, of 
course, the interested Powers would be able to answer in detail at given 
moment, M. Jaspar, in the name of the four delegations, would like to point 
out that M. Snowden seems to under estimate the actual importance of the 
financial and economic concessions which were included in the memorandum 
which has been formerly handed to him. 

Therefore, as it was foreseen that there would be discrepancies in the 
appreciation of the resulting figures, the aforesaid memorandum proposed 
that ‘technicians’ attached to the interested delegations would meet in order 
to determine the value of the various allocations under consideration. 

As the letter and memorandum of M. Snowden do not answer the sug- 
gestion thus put forward, the representatives of the four Powers take the 


liberty of renewing it.3 
They are convinced that this way of proceeding will be likely to clear up 
the position and bring the points of view nearer to each other. 


t According to Sir M. Hankey’s memorandum of August 23 this aide-mémoire was, how- 
ever, handed by M. Jaspar to Mr. Snowden and Mr. Graham. For Mr. Snowden’s account 
of this interview see Philip Viscount Snowden, of. cit., vol. u, pp. 808-9. 

2 No. 320. 

3 Sir M. Hankey added: ‘The reason why no reference to this proposal had been made in 
the British reply was that the proposal had been subject to the British Delegation sharing 
the view of the other Creditor Powers that their proposals “‘furnished to the British Empire 
means of obtaining real satisfaction.”’ As the proposals of the other Creditor Powers had 
been rejected it followed that the meeting would not take place. 

‘In view of the inadequacy of the offer and the failure of the previous Expert conversations, 
Mr. Snowden and Mr. Graham at first had some hesitation in accepting the proposal. They 
felt, however, that it would be undesirable to risk the breakdown of the Conference until 
every opportunity had been given for expert or other review of the available documents. 
Consequently, while insisting that there must be no question of his going back on the central 
points in the British claim, Mr. Snowden agreed to the expert discussions on the following 
conditions. First, that the Experts selected should be Treasury Experts, and should not 
include any persons who had been members of the Young Commission. Second, that there 
should be no delay. Third, that the terms of reference, drafted by Mr. Graham in shorthand 
during the meeting, should be as follows :— ‘“The technicians to direct their minds exclusively 
to the statements in the two Memoranda, and especially to pronounce on the strict financial 
value to Great Britain of the offers in the Memorandum of the other Creditor Powers, 
and to report without delay.’’ M. Jaspar accepted these conditions for himself, and under- 
took to consult the other Creditor Powers. Sir Maurice Hankey took a typewritten copy 
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of these terms of reference to M. Jaspar at about 10.30 that evening, and, with Mr. Snowden’s 
permission, pressed that the Experts should meet on the following day, Sunday, instead 
of on the Monday, in order to save time. M. Jaspar, however, thought this did not give 
him sufficient time to square the other interested Delegations, and had numerous other 
objections. Eventually, on the following day, Sunday, the 18th August, we learned that the 
conditions had been accepted.’ 


No. 322 


Mr. A. Henderson (The Hague) to Sir R. Lindsay 
(Received August 19) 


No. 28 [C 6404/49/18] 


THE HAGUE, August 17, 1929 
Sir, 

I have received your despatch No. 36! of the 16th instant regarding the 
discussion by the present Conference of the question of German disarmament. 

2. In my despatch No. 27? of the 16th instant I reported that Monsieur 
Massigli proposed to discuss with the German representatives certain 
questions of military interest arising out of the evacuation of the Rhineland. 
I understand that the destruction of fortifications in the Rhineland was one 
of the matters which he proposed to discuss, and I hope, therefore, that a 
direct agreement between the French and German Governments may be 
reached. 

3. No proposal for the withdrawal of the Allied Military Experts from 
Berlin has yet been mentioned here either on the French or the German 
side, and I should be reluctant myself to make any proposal which might 
lead to a general discussion of the degree of fulfilment by the German 
Government of the demands put forward by the Experts. I trust, therefore, 
that this matter will remain in abeyance until after the Conference. If, as 
the result of the negotiations here, it is decided to withdraw the British Army 
from the Rhineland, it will be open to His Majesty’s Government, if they 
so wish, to withdraw Colonel Gosset either independently or in agreement 
with the French Government. 

Iam, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State) 
Eric PuHIppPs 


' Not printed. This despatch transmitted a copy of No. 302 and enquired whether 
negotiations would take place at The Hague on the questions discussed in paragraphs 
- 2-3 below. 

2 Not printed. This despatch reported M. Massigli’s proposal indicated below and 
added that ‘every encouragement’ had been given to him to act accordingly. 
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No. 323 


Mr. Le Rougetel (Vienna) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received August 26) 


No. 236 (C 6597/149/3] 
”" VIENNA, August 20, 1929 


I had occasion yesterday to discuss the present situation in Austria with the 
Czechoslovak Minister. M. Vavrecka, who is a keen observer, shrewd and 
singularly well-informed, was more communicative than usual, and his views 
are, I submit, worthy of some attention. 

2. The present outlook in this country was, he considered, dark and 
uncertain. The reality and imminence of the Heimwehr menace were 
undeniable. Financed from German, Hungarian, and Italian as well as 
from Austrian sources, the Heimwehr was less a spontaneous popular 
movement than a means of livelihood for penniless retired officers of the 
old régime, an instrument in which the ‘inferiority complex’ of the 
ruined aristocracy, the ‘bourgeoisie déclassée’ and the slow-witted Austrian 
peasantry found expression. M. Vavrecka then digressed at some length 
upon the inferior administrative ability of the inhabitants of ‘Alpine’ Austria 
and the fact that, under the Empire, nearly all posts of importance had been 
filled by natives of Poland, Bohemia, Moravia and other northern countries. 
Poverty of leadership was a conspicuous feature of the Heimwehr organisation 
to-day. Steidle, Pfrimer,' Starhemberg and their associates were lacking in 
everything but energy and enthusiasm. Vaugoin, their aider and abettor 
behind the scenes, was capable enough within certain narrow limits; in view 
of the impetus which the movement had now acquired he might at any time 
succeed in occupying the capital and even in establishing a Fascist terror 
there, but beyond that he could not go. The permanent consolidation of his 
position and the introduction of a new régime would be beyond his powers 
of constructive statesmanship. Moreover, great as the progress of the 
Heimwehr had been of late, the Socialists were now being driven back on 
their strongholds, which they would not abandon without a bitter struggle. 
It was, he thought, at present quite inconceivable that the Heimwehr and the 
Technische Nothilfe? would be able to ensure the maintenance of national 
communications and supplies in defiance of the Schutzbund. The life of the 
country would therefore be brought to a standstill and compromise would 
become the only possible solution. 

g. As for Monscigneur Seipel, he had at one time credited him with a 
clarity of vision and a continuity of purpose which it was now clear that he 
did not possess. Far from deliberately assuming control of the Heimwehr 
movement, he had been drawn into it through hatred of the Socialists and an 
instinctive sympathy with authoritative methods. He would no doubt favour 
the establishment of some kind of Fascist administration, but only as a 
stepping-stone to some form of monarchy, within the framework of which the 


1 Dr. Steidle was the principal leader of the Heimwehr; Dr. Pfrimer was its Styrian 
leader. 2 Technical emergency service. 
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waning influence of the Roman Catholic Church could be restored. His 
opposition to the ‘Anschluss’ and his inscrutable attitude in regard to foreign 
relations generally were due primarily to his preoccupation with priestly 
aims and ideals. While it was most improbable that he would take part in a 
march on Vienna, should anything of the kind occur, it was by no means 
impossible that, by encouraging lawlessness and disorder throughout the 
country, he hoped to discredit Parliament and to prepare the way for a 
revision of the Constitution. If this were really the case it was certainly 
doubtful whether he would be able to control the forces thus let loose. 

4. Herr Streeruwitz, on the other hand, was no politician; his instincts 
were those of a soldier. At the first sign of serious dissention within the 
Cabinet he would resign and wash his hands of the whole affair. I observed 
that, from the point of view of constitutional government, such a course 
would closely resemble desertion in the face of the enemy. M. Vavrecka, 
however, stuck to his opinion; Herr Streeruwitz would resign and a crisis 
would ensue, the outcome of which was incalculable. The present in- 
determinate situation might drag on for a year or more, or it might end 
to-morrow with the resignation of the Government or a ‘Putsch’, or both, 
but it was hard to foresee a peaceful, let alone a constitutional, issue. 
Bearing in mind rumours which have been current lately regarding the 
existence of a secret undertaking between the Chancellor and M. Benes, 
whereby Czechoslovakia would give the present Austrian Government 
armed support in case of need, I asked M. Vavrecka whether he considered 
that Herr Streeruwitz was justified in claiming, as he constantly did, that he 
could rely on the armed forces of the State to maintain order and to defend 
the Constitution in face of action by the Heimwehr. To this he replied with 
an emphatic negative. 

5. M. Vavrecka also expressed views on the possible effect of a change of 
régime upon Austria’s foreign relations. A successful Fascist coup would 
bring Austria within the orbit of Italy,3 Hungary, and Poland and would 
thereby preclude any immediate possibility of the ‘Anschluss.’ He did not 
however consider that the great majority of Austrians took the ‘Anschluss’ 
idea seriously, though they felt compelled to pay it lip service. In making a 
statement so diametrically opposed to the truth as this there is no doubt that 
M. Vavrecka was reverting to the well-worn path of Czechoslovak propa- 
ganda. The same criticism does not, I consider, apply to his somewhat 
pessimistic estimate of the internal situation in this country. 

6. Iam sending a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Representatives at 
Berlin and Prague. Phavete< 


J. H. Le RoucGerer 


3 On the question of Austro-Italian relations, according to the docket of Vienna despatch 
No. 169 of June 13 (not preserved in Foreign Office archives), Sir E. Phipps had reported a 
conversation with the Austrian Minister in London who had ‘remarked that presumably 
British Labour Government would be unwilling to intervene with Signor Mussolini on 
behalf of Austria. He was informed that it was thought that any such intervention would 
be out of question.’ 
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No. 324 


Letter from Sir E. Phipps (The Hague) to Mr. Sargent 


[C 6491/45/18] 
My dean sores THE HAGUE, August 20, 1929 

I enclose, herein, a copy of a draft note which it is proposed to address to 
Stresemann regarding evacuation. This draft has been approved by the 
Treasury, the soldiers and Hurst and, for your confidential information, I 
may add that a copy was handed privately to Stresemann by the Secretary of 
State yesterday. 

2. Whether or not the French have already got wind of this I do not know, 
but Massigli came round to me in a great state of agitation just before lunch 
to-day and said that Briand was much upset (1) at the want of inter-allied 
co-operation generally in regard to evacuation and (2) in particular, at our 
Military Experts having declined to discuss these questions with the French 
soldiers. 

3. I informed Massigli in reply that I could assure him in regard to (1) 
that Mr. Henderson’s great desire was to continue intimate and cordial 
relations with France, and that as to (2) it was at M. Briand’s own request in 
the Political Commission that it was decided to put a brake on conversations 
regarding evacuation, etc., which seemed likely to outstrip the progress 
being made in the Financial Commission, thereby placing M. Briand in an 
awkward position vis-d-vis of his own public opinion. Mr. Henderson, 
I said, would certainly be the first to welcome immediate conversations in 
regard to evacuation between the British, French and Belgian Military 
Experts, and I undertook that immediate instructions should be given to our 
soldiers to get into touch without delay with their French and Belgian 
opposite members. I thereupon informed the Secretary of State of Massigli’s 
démarche, obtained his authorisation to instruct the Military Experts to 
enter into immediate conversations with the French and Belgians, giving 
them any information required respecting evacuation, and to hand them 
copies of the enclosed draft note to Stresemann, being careful, however, not 
to tell them that a copy thereof had yesterday been handed to him by 
Mr. Henderson. (Mr. Henderson insisted particularly on this point.) 

4. Incidentally, our Military Experts assure me they never declined to 
discuss matters with the French; in fact, they did so quite recently. 


Yours ever, 
Eric Puipps 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 324 


Draft note from Mr. A. Henderson to Dr. Stresemann 


Your Excellency. 
It is the desire of His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom to 
withdraw the British forces at present in occupation of the Rhineland at an 
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early date, but the speed with which such evacuation can be accomplished 
depends upon the nature of the Agreement which may be come to with the 
Government of the Reich. 

This evacuation cannot be effected rapidly unless the German Government 
are prepared to give instructions to their authorities to facilitate in every 
way the withdrawal of the troops and will also agree to waive certain claims 
such as those under Article 6 and Articles 8-12 of the Rhineland Agreement. 
Experience has shown that the assessment of claims under these Articles is a 
lengthy business and the investigation of the facts in connexion with such 
claims as may arise in future would necessitate the retention in the Rhineland 
of various elements of the Army of Occupation which might be withdrawn 
with the other troops if the claims are waived. 

Among the services which I hope that the British authorities may look 
to the German authorities to supply is the provision of:— 


Rolling stock for the evacuation of personnel and animals, and the 
assistance of the railway authorities in arranging time-tables. 

Barges and tugs on the Rhine, together with the necessary personnel. 

The personnel necessary for taking over, as and when required, barracks, 
buildings, lands and accommodation of all sorts as well as furniture and 
stores belonging to the Reich. 

Engineer fittings such as stoves, baths, geysers etc., will be taken over 


tn situ as there will not be time to dismantle such fittings and hand them over 
unfixed. 


I should be glad also to receive an assurance that :— 


Any soldiers or members of families of soldiers who at the moment of 
evacuation are ill and unable to travel will be received into German civilian 
hospitals and kept there at the expense of His Majesty’s Government until 
they can return home; sick animals and those suffering from contagious 
diseases will be received into German civilian veterinary hospitals; 

No objection will be raised to guards in uniform travelling on the barges 
for the protection of stores in the course of evacuation by the Rhine, and 
also that no customs dues will be imposed on British Government property 
which is disposed of locally in order to avoid evacuation. 

I trust that the British authorities may look to the German authorities to 
provide any labour which is required for assisting the evacuation. 


The claims Your Excellency’s Government are invited to waive are those 
claims under Articles 8-12 of the Rhineland Agreement, and those claims in 
respect of damages under Article 6, which will not have been finally settled 
before 1st September and included in the monthly returns already rendered 
to the Agent General or (as regards Article 6) paid in cash. 

The waiver will thus include both claims for services rendered (and 
damages caused) before 1st September which have not been finally settled 
before that date and claims in respect of all services rendered (or any 


damages caused) after 31st August, including those in connexion with the 
evacuation. 
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It is understood that the German Government will secure that the 
services to be rendered after 31st August 1929 will be rendered as promptly 
and adequately as heretofore and His Majesty’s Government undertake to 
exercise the same reasonable moderation in demanding services as hitherto. 

As regards requisitions under Article 6 of the Rhineland Agreement, His 
Majesty’s Government will continue as heretofore to pay for them by means 
of German currency which will be obtained from the Reich and will be 
credited against the Dawes Annuities so long as these continue to be paid. 
Any other claims which have been or might be put forward by the German 
Government against His Majesty's Government under Article 6 will be 
waived. 

The above provisions apply to the British Army of Occupation in the 
Rhineland and the British Section of the Rhineland High Commission. 

The above waiver of claims is proposed and accepted in order to facilitate 
the early withdrawal of the British troops from the Rhineland and is agreed 
to independently of the putting into force of the Young Plan. The general 
question of the incidence and method of payment for Army costs after 
gist August 1929 and of any retrospective adjustment of the Dawes Annuities 
as from that date which might be required by the putting into force of the 
Young Plan would, of course, have to be discussed as part of the financial 
arrangements for putting the Young Plan into force. 

At the date when the special account of the Agent General for Reparation 
Payments was closed on November goth, 1928, a credit balance was out- 
standing in favour of His Majesty’s Government. This balance has gradually 
‘been diminished by debits which have been accepted against it. Should 
there be any balance on this account on 1st September, 1929, the payment 
of such balance will be waived by His Majesty’s Government and it would 
accordingly be retained by the German Government. 

If the above arrangements are accepted by Your Excellency, it is the 
intention of His Majesty’s Government to commence the evacuation about 
the middle of September and to complete it in a period of approximately 
three months. 
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Letter from Mr. Sargent to Mr. Nicolson (Berlin) 
[C 6180/45/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 20, 1929 
My dear Harold, 

Your letter of August 7th! regarding the demilitarisation of the Rhineland 
has been sent to the Secretary of State at The Hague and also shown to 
Lindsay, who agrees generally with your diagnosis of the situation. We have 
no doubt that you are fully justified in your warning that there is a real 


t No. 294. 
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danger that after evacuation the Germany military authorities will, either 
with the connivance or behind the back of the German Government, 
gradually proceed to undermine the demilitarisation clauses? wherever they 
think that they can do so without being called to account. But if we have 
got to face a development on these lines it is clear that we will be unable to 
counteract the dishonesty or incompetence of the German Government by 
any number of paper safeguards such as the proposed commission of investi- 
gation. A highly developed intelligence service will be required to enable 
the French and ourselves to discover such subtle infractions of the de- 
militarisation clauses; in most cases the reports of this service will prove 
unsuitable as evidence of infractions. But apart from this like all such 
services it will be sorely tempted to justify its existence by trumping up 
stories which it will be unable subsequently to substantiate. Ifso the chances 
are that the Commission will find itself occupied in investigating more or 
less trivial allegations which the French will be unable to prove with the 
result that the whole machinery will run the risk of being eventually dis- 
credited. It is easy to imagine too, that such activities on the part of the 
commission might well tend to enhance the prestige of the German military 
authorities for the simple reason that if publicity is continually being given 
in this way to the existence of the demilitarised Rhineland the reaction on 
German public opinion will take the form of enthusiasm rather than dis- 
approval of those suspected of trying to rid Germany of these galling 
restrictions on her territorial sovereignty. 

From this point of view it is obvious that in all the circumstances, it would 
be best if the problem of Rhineland demilitarisation could be kept in the 
background for the next few years to come, in the Micawber-like hope that 
in the interval ‘something may turn up’ to change the present outlook in 
Germany. 

It is to be hoped that the French may themselves be beginning to appreciate 
this fact and to realise that the effectiveness of German demilitarisation must, 
in the end, depend on the goodwill and sincerity of the German people as a 
whole, and that the only way of securing this goodwill and sincerity is by 
making the German people feel that the demilitarisation of the Rhineland is 
something more than a mere penalty imposed on a defeated nation by its 
conquerors. The Treaty of Locarno was an effort in this direction and the 
passage of time may also prove a helpful factor, provided events do not 
conspire to play into the hands of the military and Chauvinistic elements in 
Germany. 

But a great deal more than all this will, of course, be required if the feeling 
that Rhineland demilitarisation is a relic of the war is to be definitely and 
completely exorcised. Indeed, your letter presents another aspect of the 
larger problem of how, in the coming years, the ex-Allied Governments are 
to continue to enforce the disarmament of the ex-enemy countries, of which 
Rhineland demilitarisation is only a specialised form. Just as there is 
presumably no danger of conscription being restored in open violation of the 

2 Of the Treaty of Versailles. 
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Treaties, equally we need not fear that the German Government will 
defiantly station troops in the demiulitarised zones. There are, however, a 
hundred and one ways in which an ingenious and unscrupulous German 
War Office can in other directions reduce almost to vanishing point the 
practical value both of the disarmament and of the demilitarisation clauses of 
the Treaty, without giving either the ex-Allies or the League of Nations any 
opportunity of denouncing or preventing such measures. This being so, it 
looks as though the ex-Allies will have to acquiesce in both the disarmament 
and demilitarisation clauses of the Treaty being gradually whittled away, 
unless indeed within the next few years some way can be found to reconcile 
the German nation to a permanent continuance of these Treaty restrictions. 
The prospects of such a change of heart are not of the brightest but they are 
really all that we have got to rely on. The time has gone past when we could 
hold Germany in military subjection; we can at least derive some comfort 
from the fact that for the next few years at any rate she is incapable of 
aggressive warfare, and in the meantime hope that schemes for general 
disarmament may progress to a sufficient extent to strengthen those factors 
and elements in Germany which serve to counteract opposing tendencies of a 
militaristic nature. So far as Rhineland demilitarisation is concerned, the 
only way of securing its continued observance would seem to lie in some 
measure of bi-lateral demilitarisation of the Franco-German frontier as a 
component part of a general measure of disarmament. 

Such are the views which the perusal of your letter has called forth in this 
place. I put them down for what they are worth. Does the man on the spot 
agree with them? 

Yours ever, 
ORME SARGENT 


No. 326 


Note on the conversation held between Mr. Henderson, Dr. Stresemann, 
Monsieur Briand, Monsieur Hymans and Dr. Wirth at the Grand Hotel, 
Scheveningen, on August 21st, 1929! 


[C 6651/45/18] 
SCHEVENINGEN, August 21, 1929 


In opening the discussion, Mr. HENDERSON said that when the com- 
mission adjourned the day before yesterday, they decided to consider at 
their next meeting the report of the jurists. He understood that the jurists 
had reached an agreement though he was not yet informed of the details of 
their proposal. 

t This note was received in the Foreign Office on August 28 under cover of The Hague 
despatch No. 36 of August 27 (not preserved in Foreign Office archives). 


2 The reference was presumably to the meeting referred to in paragraph 14 of No. 349, 
no record of which has been traced in Foreign Office archives. 
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MonsiEuR BRIAND replied that the French jurists [sc], Monsieur 
Fromageot had told him after the first conversation with his German 
colleague, that it would be impossible to have the original French idea of a 
special Commission of Verification and Conciliation accepted by the 
Germans because German public opinion was strongly opposed to any such 
idea, as Dr. Wirth had recently explained before the political commission. 
In a spirit of conciliation Monsieur Briand instructed Monsieur Fromageot 
to accept the suggestions which had been made with a view to utilising the 
commissions already provided for under the Locarno Treaties. The juris[ts]3 
had thus reached unanimous agreement on a general formula, and he 
therefore considered that France and Belgium could associate themselves 
with the report of the jurists. 

MownsiIEuR Hymans said that he also agreed. 

Dr. STRESEMANN declared that Dr. Gaus had inform[ed]3 the German 
delegation of the conversations with his colleagu[e?s]3 and of their common 
proposal, but in view of the overwhelmin[g]3 importance of the question as 
to the further course to be pursued at the Hague Conference they had not 
yet considered these proposals. He must therefore define the German 
attitude in regard to the jurists report at a later stage. 

Mr. HENDERSON replied that under these circumstances the commission 
could do nothing except to fix the time for the next meeting of the foreign 
ministers and to contemplate the possibilities of a later meeting of the 
political commission. He proposed to hold another conversation between 
the foreign ministers to-morrow Thursday at 4 o’clock and to convene the 
political commission for Friday at 4 o’clock. He added that he would have 
to leave next week for Geneva so that there would not be much time left for 
the work of this conference. 

Dr. STRESEMANN said that he did not think it advisable to leave the Hague 
before a solution of the present difficulties had been reached. Whatever the 
importance of the questions submitted to the League of Nations Council 
might be, the problems with which the Hague Conference was concerned 
were of much greater importance. He agreed howeve[r]3 to the proposal 
made by Mr. Henderson concerning the convocation of the political 
commission and the foreign ministers conference. 

Mr. HENDERSON then defined the programme for the next conversation of 
the foreign ministers by declaring that they would have to consider the 
jurists’ report and by expressing the hope that Monsieur Briand would then 
be in a position to indicate the final date of the evacuation of the third zone 
so as to give Dr. St[r]Jesemann an opportunity of informing the foreign 
ministers about the intentions of the German Government with regard to 
the question of the waiver. 

Dr. STRESEMANN replied that he was already to-da[y]3 in a position to 
reply to the latter question. After careful consideration the German dele- 
gation could make the following proposal: on the assumption that the 
British troops would have evacuated the occupied territory by the end of this 

3 The text here is incomplete. 
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year, the German delegation would be ready in principle and, subject to a 
settlement of the details, to waive the claims arising out of articles 6 and 8-12 
of the Rhineland Agreement. The German delegation would likewise be 
ready to grant the same treatment to the Belgian troops, which according 
to Monsieur Hymans’ declarations could also be expected to evacuate the 
occupied territory by the end of this year. Considering the difficulties which 
the French had declared to exist with regard to the withdrawal of their 
troops the same treatment would be extended to the French army of occu- 
pation if they evacuated the occupied territory by the 1st of April. 

Monsieur Brianp replied that if the declaration which he had just heard 
from Herr Stresemann were to be published the effect on public opinion in 
France would be disastrous. He said that facts and figures must be considered. 
There were 6,000 men in the British zone and 4,000 men in the Belgium zone 
whereas they had 10,000 men in the French second zone. In spite of the fact 
that he had promised evacuation of the French second zone to be terminated 
by the middle of November, which represented a much greater effort on the 
part of the French than on the part of the English who needed 34 months 
for the evacuation of a considerably smaller numbers [sic] of troops, France 
did not obtain the same treatment as the other two countries. In the event of 
this discrimination becoming publicly known there would be nothing left 
for Monsieur Briand to do except to take the train and leave the conference 
at once. 

He could not be expected to evacuate 50,000 men in the same period as the 
two other countries evacuated their considerably smaller number of troops. 
It would be technically impossible for him to accept the rst of April and 
it would be in contradiction with the declaration which he had made before 
the French Chamber. 

Mr. HEnNpDERrsON said that he did not understand how anyone could talk 
of discrimination. That was not what Dr. Stresemann had suggested. If the 
French accepted the 1st of April they would receive exactly the same treat- 
ment as the other two powers. 

MonsiEuR BrIAND again declared that the 1st of April could not be 
accepted by the French delegation. After what had happened in the 
Rhineland last winter there had been great difficulties in the French 
Chamber‘ which could only be overcome by an undertaking of the French 
minister of war never to move troops again in winter. Any government 
which agreed to move the occupation armies out of the Rhineland in winter 
would be swept away by the indignation of French public opinion and there 
would not be one single deputy in the French Chamber to support the 
government. No barracks were available in France for the returning troops. 
New ones would have to be constructed and old ones to be overhauled 
completely. There was therefore a limit to the French possibilities of 


4 M. Briand was presumably referring to an outbreak of influenza, and subsequent high 
mortality rate, within the French army of occupation in the Rhineland during the winter 
of 1928-9. For a report on the debate in the French Chamber of Deputies, see The Times, 
March 16, 1929, p. II. 
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evacuation. He did not understand why the German delegates proposed the 
ist of April. 

Dr. STRESEMANN replied that in order to understand the reason why the 
German delegation had suggested a final date for the evacuation of the third 
zone it must be remembered that Mr. Henderson was the first to indicate the 
final date of his evacuation of the third zone it must be remembered that 
Mr. Henderson was the first to indicate the final date of his evacuation’ and 
to ask whether the German government would in that case be in a position to 
waive their claims arising out of articles 6 and 8-12 of the Rhineland 
Agreement. In the case of the English occupation the German delegation 
was therefore perfectly clear about all the dates in question. In the course of 
further negotiations Monsieur Briand had been repeatedly requested to 
indicate the final date for his evacuation, the knowledge of which was 
absolutely indispensable, if the political and financial consequences of the 
waiver were to be considered by the German delegation. It was therefore 
necessary for the German delegation to fix themselves a final date for the 
evacuation of the French third zone because otherwise the concession which 
they were ready to make in the case of Belgium and England would prejudice 
their position vis a vis France. And it was for that reason that they had been 
compelled to suggest a final date for the French evacuation. 

Monsieur Brianp replied that 10,000 French troops would have left the 
second zone before the middle of November and there was no reason why 
these troops should not enjoy the benefits of the waiver to the same extent as 
the Belgian and English troops. If they were to be discriminated against they 
would not leave the second zone. 

Monsieur Hymans said that the occupation of Germa[n]? territory was 
a collective occupation and therefore evacuatio[n]3 must also be collective. 
He hoped that agreement could be reached in the matter of evacuation, 
particularly because the difference was only a matter of two or three months. 

Monsieur BRIAND again insisted upon the impossibility of evacuation in 
winter and repeated that after what he himself had suggested about the 
possible date of evacuation of the third zone it was impossible for him to 
understand how the German delegation could have contemplated the 
ist of April. 

Mr. HENDERSON remarked that he had never heard Monsieur Briand 
mention any final date of evacuation and that he therefore perfectly well 
understood that the German delegation had themselves suggested the date in 
order to be able to reply to the question of the waiver. 

Monsieur Brianp replied that he had not mentione[d]? the final date in 
this commission but that he had informed Monsieur Streseman[n] privately. 

Dr. WirTH urged Monsieur Briand to communicate the final date to the 
commission and Monsieur Briand replied that it would take six months to 
evacuate the third zone. There would however be no evacuation of troops 
during the winter months when only material would be transported out of 


5 The preceding passage was evidently repeated in error. 
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Germany. The evacuation of the troops would not begin until the end of 
March and be terminated 6 months later. 

Mr. HENDERSON said that the evacuation of the British zone would 
continue in winter and that he did not understand how the evacuation of 
troops could be held up by Winter conditions. Great Britain would send 
their troops across the water in the middle of winter and it would do them 
no harm. 

Monsieur Brianp replied that he did not know what the regulations for 
the British army were but it would be impossible for the French army to 
move in winter and that he could only repeat what he had already said, 
namely, that he could not accept the 1st of April. 

The meeting was then adjourned to Friday at 4 o’clock. 

Dr. SCHMIDT 


No. 327 


Mr, Le Rougetel (Vienna) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received August 26) 


No. 238 [C 6598/149/3] 


VIENNA, August 21, 1929 
Sir, 

Throughout the past summer it has been customary for Heimwehr 
supporters in various parts of Austria to announce that next September is to . 
be a month of great deeds and far-reaching decisions. The present delay they 
have explained is necessary in order that the requisite administrative and 
military measures may be completed and that the agricultural population 
may harvest their crops and become free to take part in the much advertised 
‘march on Vienna’. After making due allowance for the garrulity and 
bravado to which on such occasions many Austrians are prone and to the 
national weakness for pageantry and processions, there is no denying that, 
in the present instance, there are serious grounds for apprehension. In my 
despatch No. 236! of yesterday’s date I have endeavoured to recapitulate the 
views expressed to me on this subject by the Czechoslovak Minister. It might 
be argued that M. Vavrecka is unduly biased in favour of the Social 
Democrats and against those who aim at introducing a Fascist régime in 
Austria, or that he is unduly pessimistic regarding the will and capacity of 
Herr Streeruwitz and the present Government to preserve the constitution, 
but his estimate of the present situation is as dispassionate and convincing as 
any which I have heard. 

2. The events reported in my telegrams No. 25 and No. 26? of the roth 
instant caused general consternation and gave rise to recriminations of great 
bitterness in the Press. Each party published its version of the incident, 


t No. 323. 
2 Not printed. These telegrams reported on the incident at St. Lorenzen in Styria on 
Sunday, August 18, described below. 
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accusing the other of deliberate provocation, asserting its own innocence and 
calling upon the Government to punish the offenders. An official com- 
muniqué was issued later which is, to all appearances, an ingenious blend of 
these conflicting accounts, but no prosecutions have yet been made. So far as 
it is possible to disentangle fact from fiction 1t would appear that the Schutz- 
bund and the Heimwehr both applied for permission to hold meetings at 
St. Lorenzen on the same day. The local authorities demurred, and the 
Heimwehr leaders thereupon agreed to hold their gathering in a neighbouring 
village. Whether they did so or not does not emerge, but early on the day 
in question a large number of their supporters occupied the inn which was 
the authorised meeting-place of the Socialists. When the latter arrived on 
the scene they proceeded to hold their meeting in the village square, but were 
interrupted by members of the Heimwehr who gathered round. Shortly 
afterwards the police endeavoured to break up the meeting on the grounds 
that it was unauthorised. The Socialist leaders agreed to this verbally but 
delayed their going, whereupon missiles were thrown by the Heimwehr and 
almost at once a Schutzbiindler fired the first shot. The mélée which ensued 
lasted about ten minutes and resulted in 58 official casualties including two 
killed and over thirty seriously wounded. Most of the injuries were gun-shot 
wounds. It is significant that of the wounded by far the greater number 
were members of the Heimwehr. As both sides presumably were armed, it 
seems probable that for reasons best known to themselves most of the 
wounded Schutzbiindler returned home by devious ways and were not 
admitted to hospital. Should this have been the case the total number of 
wounded was no doubt well over a hundred. 

3. The affair, on the face of it, was due to provocative action on the part 
of the Heimwehr, but it is idle to speculate upon the merits and demerits of 
the case or the guilt of the parties concerned, for it is most improbable 
that the true facts will ever emerge and the major part of the blame 
must in any case be borne by the authorities, whose incompetence and 
pusillanimity allowed a lighted torch to be flourished in a powder-magazine. 
Sunday’s fiasco was actually followed by a minor scuffle on Monday night 
in the course of which a Heimwehr supporter was stabbed to death on the 
high-road to Wiener-Neustadt, a few miles outside Vienna. On this occasion 
the guilty Schutzbiindler were arrested and it was found that the murderer 
was a ne’er-do-well, who is not, strictly speaking, a member of the Schutzbund 
at all. The incident, trivial as it is, illustrates very clearly how quickly any 
weakening of the forces of law and order will be exploited by criminal 
elements in the country, irrespective of the aims and wishes of the party 
organisations. Much stress is laid on this aspect of the matter by the whole 
Vienna Press the moderate elements of which call earnestly upon the 
Government to give the country a lead. The organs of the extreme Right 
and Left, on the other hand, maintain that the time has come for the parties 
to defend themselves. In this they echo the views expressed by party leaders 
in the demonstrations and meetings of protest which are taking place daily 
in various parts of the capital. On the morning of the 19th instant it was 
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announced that the Chancellor was considering emergency measures and the 
prohibition of all party demonstrations in the future, but as yet nothing has 
materialised. 

4. Not the least dangerous factor in the present incalculable situation is, 
strangely enough, the apathy of the Viennese, their habitual indifference to 
political issues and their natural aversion from all forms of violence. These 
characteristics, combined with an impressionable, uncritical, and volatile 
nature sometimes render them peculiarly susceptible to the blandishments 
of adventurers and fanatics, particularly when such political sense as they 
possess is impaired by weariness and uncertainty or unduly stimulated by 
horror, enthusiasm, or romantic aspirations. Under the influence of some 
strong emotion, some spectacular event or personality, there might be a 
sudden overwhelming outburst of feeling, an unexpected trend of public 
opinion, in itself transient, but sufficient to serve the purpose of those who 
had evoked it. This frame of mind and the absence of individual judgment or 
opinions, which is its logical outcome, are no doubt due in a great measure 
to the autocratic system under which the Austrian people has been governed 
for centuries. Another legacy of that system is a readiness to persecute and 
to submit to persecution which is fostered by the present inflamed state 
of public opinion. Last week it was announced that Herr Vaugoin, the 
Minister of War, had placed a ban upon Erique Remarque’s popular war 
book ‘Im Westen Nichts Neues’. To-day the ‘Reichspost’ fulminates 
against English and other foreign newspaper correspondents who have 
ventured to criticise recent developments in Austria. The writer warns them 
that if they persist in writing tendencious reports their presence in this 
country will not be tolerated indefinitely. One of the chief sources of 
irritation in Fascist circles had been the able leading article which appeared 
in the ‘Manchester Guardian’ on the 15th instant. These little incidents, 
trivial as they may now appear, are, I submit, a clear indication of the 
spirit which may be expected to prevail throughout the country if a Fascist 
régime is established in Austria. 

I have, &c., 
J. H. Le RouGete. 


No. 328 
Letter from Mr. Howard Smith (The Hague) to Sir R. Lindsay 
[C 6543/1/18] 
Private and Confidential THE HAGUE, August 22, 1929 


Dear Lindsay, 

The enclosed is a copy of a telegram which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
sent to-day by a safe method to the Prime Minister. Phipps has asked me to 
send you a copy as it shows the exact position up to midnight last night. 
There was another meeting of the Delegates this morning and I do not know 
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exactly what transpired,! but it is announced that further private meetings 
will be held with a view to another meeting either at 11.30 to-morrow 
morning or some time to-morrow afternoon. 

2. It seems that the political part of this Conference is practically settled. 
The position of the Jurists’ Committee, who deal with the question of the 
“Constatation et Conciliation’, is, according to Hurst, that they have pretty 
well agreed upon a formula which both the French and the Germans could 
accept, but neither Fromageot not Gaus will definitely commit themselves at 
present, and it seems quite clear that there will be no definite settlement 
until the French and Germans see how the financial side of the Conference 
is going. Should there be a financial settlement, Hurst thinks that the 
formula could be settled in about five minutes. 

3. Our soldiers had an unexpected success with the Germans over the 
question of evacuation. At the Secretary of State’s instructions they had 
drawn up a draft note to Stresemann setting forth the conditions which we 
expected the Germans to give in return for our evacuation by Christmas, 
e.g. a waiver in respect of the claims under Articles 8-12.2 The Germans 
have intimated to the soldiers that they accept all these conditions, and I 
understand that the definite consent of Stresemann will be secured this 
afternoon. I suppose, therefore, that instructions will be issued shortly for 
the Army to begin moving about September 15th whatever may be the 


result of the Conference here. : 
Yours sincerely, 


C. Howarp SMITH 


ENcLosurRE IN No. 328 


Mr. Snowden (The Hague) to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
No. 8W Telegraphic: by telephone 


THE HAGUE, August 22, 1929, 12-12.30 p.m. 


At the meeting with Briand on Tuesday? Chancellor of Exchequer 
indicated that essential point was to recoup to Great Britain in some way the 


t Mr. Snowden’s telegram No. gW of 5 p.m. on August 22 to Mr. MacDonald read as 
follows: ‘At the resumed meeting of Delegates of the Six Powers this morning it was decided 
to push on immediately and uninterruptedly with conversations in regard to my three 
points [cf. Mr. Snowden’s speech in No. 290], with a view to a decision. At Mr. Henderson’s 
suggestion the conversations are to be reportcd to a further meeting on Friday [August 23], 
at 3.30. If by that time no agreement has been reached arrangements will be made for a 
Plenary Meeting of the Conference on Saturday at which I should have to set forth our 
whole case once more. Dr. Stresemann, while withdrawing for the moment his proposal 
for a provisional arrangement based on the application of the Young scale of payments by 
Germany from September 1st onwards, reserved his right to re-open the matter at the 
Plenary if agreement had not been reached. The other creditor Powers are preparing fresh 
proposals for my consideration. They held a long meeting this morning and are visiting 
the German Delegation this afternoon. They appear optimistic but I doubt if they can put 
forward an acceptable offer. Yesterday’s proposal was less than 50% of our requirements.’ 

2 Ofthe Rhineland Agreement. 

3 In his memorandum of August 23 Sir M. Hankey described the background to this 
meeting as follows: ‘On Monday morning, the 19th August, the Delegation met at 10 o’clock 
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loss of £:2,400,000 a year sustained under the Plan and that on other points 
there appeared good prospect of accommodation. 

French Ministers replied that it was politically impossible for them to 
accept any alteration in Young table of distribution. But they were prepared 
to make every effort to secure for Great Britain out of the surplus of the last 
5 months of Dawes not only £5 millions for debt cover provided for in the 
Plan but further cash payment of £10 to £12} millions. Both these payments 
would be made mainly at expense of France and represented in their view 
the maximum that she could be expected to pay, particularly as she would 
have to compensate the smaller Powers (by remitting their debts to France) 
for abandoning their claims on the surplus. There might also be objections 
from Germany whom they undertook to approach with a view to getting 
their assent. They would support us in pressing Italians to disgorge but 
anticipated great difficulty. 

Subsequently Loucheur saw Leith Ross and was very gloomy as to possi- 
bility of full satisfaction of cash claim. French and Belgians intended to 
guarantee approximately 50% of sum required and he thought that Italians 
under pressure might be prepared to pay another 10%. For the rest, the 
only hope was that Chancellor would take political satisfactions for balance 
of his claim.‘ 


and were inclined to take a grave vicw of the situation. Nothing was expected to result from 
the Experts’ meeting [Note in original: ‘“This forecast proved correct, for after working 
for the whole of two days the experts produced a report [not printed] which showed that 
in many points it was impossible to convert the proposals into figures, while on other points 
agreement was not reached.”], which was intended merely to clothe with figures the 
unsatisfactory offer. It was unlikely to affect our own point of view. As yet there was no 
sign of a serious offer being made. ... By Monday evening there appeared to be a slight 
improvement in the situation. Mr. Snowden received and accepted an invitation from 
Mr. Adatci, the Chief Japanese Delegate, to meet M. Briand and M. Loucheur the following 
day. Hints were received from the French financial experts that some move might be 
expected to result from this conversation. Owing to M. Briand’s engagements this meeting 
did not take place until Tuesday, the 20th August, at 4 p.m. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer came back from a two hours’ interview with the impression that the French and 
Belgian Delegations had at last appreciated the justice of his case, and were making a 
sincere effort to meet our requirements.’ 

4 Sir M. Hankey further stated in his memorandum of August 23 that Mr. Snowden’s 
‘impression was confirmed when, later in the evening [of August 20], M. Loucheur called 
on Mr. Leith-Ross, at the Grand Hotel, and told him that M. Briand had been gratified 
at the friendly character of the conversation with the Chancellor of the Exchequer and had 
been deeply impressed by the determined manner in which the Chancellor had insisted that 
he must have satisfaction as regards the Spa percentages. He admitted that if the Report 
had still been under discussion privately, the French Government would have no objection 
to altering the table of distribution, but once it had been published any change in that table 
would be out of the question. In an endeavour to give some compensation to Great Britain 
for the loss she had suffered, without altering the table in the Plan, he indicated that France 
and the Powers, other than Italy, might join together to guarantee to Great Britain one-half 
of the loss we complained of, i.e., 24,000,000 marks (£ 1,200,000) out of the 48,000,000 marks 
(£2,400,000) annual value. In this half of our desiderata would have to be included the 
annual equivalent of the 100,000,000 marks (£5,000,000) capital adjustment in respect of 
the War Debt Cover during the first year, as well as the £10,000,000 to £12,500,000 
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Chancellor saw Pirelli yesterday morning and had a frank but fruitless 
interview. Pirelli refused to make any advance upon his previous suggestions 
namely (a) a concession which was largely illusory as regards reparation 
coal, and (4) an offer to co-operate in putting through a general settlement 
of the debts for liberation and ceded properties and to allocate to us an 
unspecified proportion of any receipts that they themselves obtained from 
Czechoslovakia under such a settlement. Chancellor again repeated that 
unless a substantial contribution towards meeting our loss was forthcoming 
from Italy a breakdown was inevitable. Meanwhile the Germans have 
intervened and at a meeting of the inviting powers Wednesday evenings 
Stresemann expressed great anxiety about a possible breakdown of the 
Conference, because of its effect on German credit and its political reper- 
cussions. If this occurred the creditor Powers would probably lose more than 
any possible sacrifices involved in the dispute about the distribution of the 
annuities. He proposed a provisional arrangement which would, as from 
the 1st September, secure to Germany the advantages of the lower annuities 
under the Young Plan, leaving the creditor Powers to agree subsequently 
about distribution. Briand said definitely that if the Young Plan was not 
adopted, the Dawes Plan must continue; he saw no other course. The 
Chancellor was more sympathetic but thought the ill-effects of a breakdown 
in Germany had probably been exaggerated. He did not regard the suggested 
provisional arrangement as practicable.6 He repeated that our demand in 
regard to the distribution of the annuities must be met, and he urged that 
the other creditor Powers should now come toa definite decision. Stresemann 


(200,000,000 to 250,000,000 marks) cash out of the surplus of the last five months of the 
Dawes Plan, which France would try and secure for Great Britain; and further, they would 
guarantee that this would be found, if necessary, out of their future reparation receipts. 
The balance of our deficit we must arrange as best we could with the Italians, but he was 
not hopeful of our being able to do so.’ 

5 In his memorandum of August 23 Sir M. Hankey explained: “This meeting had been 
demanded by the Germans in a letter [untraced in Foreign Office archives] addressed by 
Dr. Stresemann to the Delegations of the Inviting Powers on the previous day. The reason 
given in this request was the approach of the 1st September, the day suggested in the Young 
Report for the beginning of a new scale of payments. It had been noted that the German 
Delegation had for some days been betraying anxiety on this point. For example, in an 
interview with Mr. Snowden and Mr. Graham on the 19th August, Dr. Curtius and 
Dr. Hilferding emphasised the difficulty they would find in meeting the Dawes annuity 
and the possibility of a political and economic crisis in Germany, and had suggested some 
form of transitional arrangement substantially to the following effect :— That as from a date 
to be fixed, the annuities on the Young Plan basis should be brought into force, giving 
Germany immediate relief from the higher Dawes annuity and leaving to the Creditor 
Powers to make such arrangements as were possible under any agreement subsequently 
reached. The suggestion was virtually a plea for a guarantee of the lower annuities payable 
by Germany under the Young Plan. The meeting took place at 5.30 on the 21st August. 
All the Delegates of the Six Inviting Powers were present, and M. Jaspar took the Chair.’ 

6 In the account of Mr. Snowden’s speech in his memorandum of August 23 Sir M. 
Hankey further recorded: ‘The Young Plan, he pointed out, had really been rather pre- 
mature, since Germany so far had paid out of Loans from abroad, and the scheme of transfer 
had never been tested out.’ 
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then advanced the wider considerations of European reconstruction and 
political reconciliation. 

Jaspar after meeting saw Chancellor alone and said that he was still 
extremely anxious for a settlement. When he asked at what percentage of 
his full demand we would settle Chancellor said that if Jaspar could induce 
Italians to make an offer similar to that of France and Belgium we could 
begin to talk business. 

The above was drafted last night but in view of the late hour it was not 
then sent. The meeting of the inviting powers is continuing this morning. 

I now learn that Germans in spite of Stresemann’s special request for 
secrecy disclosed whole story of their proposal to Press late last night adding | 
that Briand and Chancellor opposed it. This misrepresents our attitude 
as we sympathise in principle but fear it is impossible in practice. 


No. 329 


Exchange of Letters between Mr. A. Henderson and M. Briand (The Hague)* 
[C 6581/45/18] 
() 
Letter from Mr. A. Henderson to M. Briand 


Copy GRAND HOTEL, SCHEVENINGEN, August 22, 1929 


Dear President Briand, 

I take the liberty of writing to you with regard to the date which you 
mentioned at our private meeting yesterday? as that by which the Third 
Zone would be evacuated by French troops. May I say that I feel that 
any announcement that the French Government would require six months 
from March 1930 to complete the evacuation would produce an alarming 
state of affairs throughout Germany and that it would give dissatisfaction to 
a considerable number of the people of Great Britain. It is not, of course, 
my intention to question in any way the reasons which from time to time you 
have advanced in support of your policy. I simply desire to express my 
sincere belief that if such reasons were made public their effect upon the 
minds of all who desire the pacification of Europe and the speedy liquidation 
of the World War would at the least cause great perturbation. 

As I am sure you have realised, it has throughout been the desire of His 
Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom to withdraw the British 
Forces at present in occupation of the Rhineland uniformly with the French 
and the Belgians, and I am very happy to know that their desire has been 
fulfilled to the extent that a beginning is to be made by all three countries 
during next month. The purpose of this communication 1s to appeal to you 


! These letters were received in the Foreign Office on August 26 under cover of The 
Hague despatch No. 33 of August 24 (not preserved in Foreign Office archives). 
2 See No. 326. 
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in my capacity as Chairman of the Political Commission to do whatever may 
be in your power to avoid any break in the process of moving the troops when 
once that process has begun in September. 

This, I know, will not happen in the evacuation of the Second Zone. 
But with regard to the Third Zone I have been wondering whether it would 
not be possible for you to arrange—provided of course that we reach a 
solution of the financial difficulties with which the Conference is faced and 
that the Young Plan is thereby accepted—to begin the evacuation of the 
Third Zone immediately on ratification by your Parliament in October and 
to go on with it continuously to the end of the eighth month, completing the 
evacuation by May 31st, 1930, provided that Dr. Stresemann agrees to give 
the same terms of Waiver of Claims as those which he offered yesterday for 
evacuation by April 1st, 1930. 

The German Delegation do not, of course, know that I am making this 
suggestion, but if I received an intimation from you that it would have your 
favourable consideration, I would be happy to submit it to them at once. 
If, alternatively, you would prefer to discuss the matter with me before 
anything else is said, I would of course be glad to arrange to come to see you 
at some time which might be convenient. 

Believe me, dear President Briand, 
Yours sincerely, 
ARTHUR HENDERSON 


(ii) 
Letter from M. Briand to Mr. A. Henderson (The Hague)3 


Personnelle et confidentielle LA HAYE, le 22 aolt 1929 


Mon cher Secrétaire d’Etat, 

Je viens de prendre connaissance de la lettre en date d’aujourd’hui dans 
laquelle vous m’exprimez les préoccupations que vous cause la déclaration 
que j’ai faite au cours de notre conversation d’hier sur la date 4 laquelle la 
géme zone d’occupation sera évacuée par les troupes frangaises. 

Dans le méme esprit d’amicale franchise avec laquelle vous m’exposez les 
difficultés que vous voyez a la solution prévue par le Gouvernement frangais, 
je voudrais préciser quelle est exactement la situation. 

Contrairement a ce que vous paraissez croire, U n’est nullement 
dans l’intention du Gouvernement francais d’interrompre les transports 
d’évacuation, une fois achevé le retrait de nos troupes de la seconde zone, 
si, du moins, a cette date, la ratification par les Gouvernements intéressés 
des accords a intervenir a la Conférence, a permis de mettre le plan Young 
en vigueur. Mais |’évacuation de l’armée frangaise se présente dans des 
conditions toutes différentes de celle des troupes britanniques et des troupes 
belges. Ainsi que vos Conseillers militaires pourront vous le confirmer, 
l’armée frangaise, a la différence des autres armées d’occupation, dispose en 


3 This letter is printed from the original text in the archives of the British Delegation at 
The Hague (F.O. 840/6/1/15) as the filed text is a copy. 
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Rhénanie d’un matériel considérable. Dans le 3éme zone se trouvent en 
effet accumulés, non seulement tous les Services d’une armée de 50.000 
hommes, mais aussi tous les approvisionnements en vivres, en munitions, en 
matériel de toute sorte, destinés a cette armée jusqu’en 1935. A Mayence 
seulement sont installés, par exemple, trois hépitaux, un régiment d’aviation 
doté d’un parc qui comporte des ateliers considérables, un parc automobile, 
le parc de télégraphie de Parmée, tous les magasins de l’intendance. Aux 
portes de Mayence se trouve le grand parc d’artillerie de ’'armée. L’impor- 
tance de ces installations peut étre mesurée au fait que, indépendamment 
de la main-d’ceuvre frangaise l’armée n’emploie dans ses ateliers et dépdts de 
Mayence pas moins de 700 ouvriers allemands. 

L’évacuation d’une telle masse de matériel, sa répartition dans les dépéts 
et magasins de |’intérieur constituent un probléme technique délicat qui ne 
peut étre réglé a la légére. Elle doit se poursuivre avec méthode et suivant un 
plan bien établi. D’autre part le casernement en France des troupes qui 
rentrent sur le territoire national cing ans avant la date prévue exige des 
installations que nos difficultés budgétaires jusqu’a ces derniéres années ont 
empéché de préparer a l’avance et qul, si activement qu’elles soient poussées, 
réclament de longs deélais. 

Notre intention n’est nullement d’attendre le printemps pour commencer 
les transports. Si, dans l’intérét de la santé des hommes, 11 parait nécessaire 
de limiter les mouvements de troupes a effectuer pendant lhiver, cela ne 
signifie nullement que, pendant cette période, la population allemande ne 
doive pas se rendre compte que les opérations de |’évacuation se pursuivent 
activement et sans interruption. 

D’une part, intention du commandement est de rapatrier, dés le début 
des opérations dans la 3éme zone, certaines unités, d’autre part, l’évacuation 
progressive des parcs et des magasins, entrainera le départ des services 
correspondants et libérera ainsi au cours de l’hiver un nombre trés important 
de logements et de locaux de toutes sortes. 

La ratification du Parlement francais ne saurait en aucun cas intervenir 
avant l’extréme fin du mois d’Octobre, ou le début de Novembre. Si 
l’évacuation, comme vous le suggérez, devait étre terminée huit mois aprés 
cette ratification, (dans ’hypothése ot le plan Young se trouverait dés ce 
moment mis en vigueur) elle devrait donc prendre fin au 30 Juin 1930, 
soit seulement quatre mois avant la date que j’ai envisagée. Vous 
reconnaitrez certainement avec moi que, pour une si minime différence dans 
les délais, l’émotion que vous redoutez, soit en Allemagne, soit en Angleterre, 
serait difficile a justifier. 

Telles sont, mon cher Secrétaire d’Etat, les raisons pour lesquelles j’ai fait 
la déclaration qui vous préoccupe. Je ne vous en remercie pas moins de 
esprit amical qui a dicté votre lettre et je suis heureux que celle-ci m/ait 
permis de vous fournir ces précisions. 

Jai la conviction qu’aprés en avoir pris connaissance, et désireux comme 
je le suis moi-méme d’affirmer a nouveau a cette Conférence la solidarité de 
la politique de nos deux pays, vous voudrez bien joindre vos efforts aux miens 
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pour aboutir a l’heureuse solution que nous souhaitons également. Au reste, 

je verrais volontiers mes experts militaires se rencontrer avec les vdtres et 

ceux de la délégation belge pour examiner en détail ces questions. Quant a 

un entretien avec vous, j’al a peine besoin de vous dire que j’y suis prét a 
tout moment qui vous conviendra. 

Croyez moi, mon cher Secrétaire d’Etat, 

votre sincérement dévoué 

Art BRIAND 


No. 330 


Mr. Nicolson (Berlin) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received August 23, 5.15 p.m.) 
No. 105 Telegraphic [ Telegrams 50/105] 


BERLIN, August 23, 1929, 2.35 p.m. 
German press reproduce Reuter’s statement to the effect that Dr. Strese- 
mann has threatened to resign if decision is not reached to institute the Young 
plan on 1st September. It is true that if the conference fails politically and 
financially the Right and even the Centre parties will attack Stresemann 
bitterly for what they will call failure of his Locarno policy. It is probable 
that in his tired state of health he would prefer to resign rather than counter 
these criticisms. He knows very well that the other parties have nobody of 
equal prestige to put in his place, and that public opinion in Germany will, 
in the last resort, approve his policy. It is thus by no means unlikely that he 
would prefer to retire while the storm lasts, hoping to return later when calm 
has been restored and it has been proved that no policy alternative to his 
own is really workable. You will have realised that he has largely lost his 
former fighting capacity and that his health is the really determining factor. 
(Repeated to The Hague.) 


No. 331 


Mr. N. Henderson (Paris) to Sir R. Lindsay (Received August 24, 10 a.m.) 
No. 131 Telegraphic: by post [Telegrams 50/106] 


PARIS, August 23, 1929 

My telegram No. 190.! 

Owing to the rapid changes and developments in the situation, the French 
press have adopted an attitude of expectancy, and have hesitated making any 
forecast of the outcome of the negotiations at The Hague. The most that is 
hoped is that, if necessary, it will be possible to secure an adjournment until 
after the meeting at Geneva. The press emphasise the fact that the success or 
failure of the conference entirely depends on the attitude of the Chancellor 


t Not printed. 
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of the Exchequer, and that in the event of a rupture he and not the other 
Powers, who have gone to the extreme limit in making concessions, must 
assume full responsibility. Most organs find it difficult to understand why 
Great Britain, in order to obtain a sum of money representing an infinitesimal 
part of her budget, should go so far as to wreck the future settlement of 
Europe. It is thought that a break-down would have a disastrous effect on 
the position of the German Government, and it is even hinted that it will 
have a strong repercussion on Anglo-American relations. The press insinuate 
that Mr. Snowden’s intransigent policy may be due partly to the strong 
support which he has received from the British press, and partly to a desire, 
in accordance with the so-called traditional British policy, to maintain 
Europe in a state of unrest. All organs point to the failure of Mr. Snowden to 
disunite France, Italy, Belgium and Japan, and to obtain any support from 
the smaller Powers. 

2. It has recently been suggested by certain newspapers that, if M. Briand 
returns to Paris without the Young plan intact, or commits himself to the 
early evacuation of the Rhineland without proper compensation, he may 
not be able to obtain approval for his policy by Parliament on its reassembly. 

Copy sent to the British delegate at The Hague. 


No. 332 


Letter from Mr. Snowden to M. JFaspar (The Hague)? 
[C 7514/1 /18]* 
THE HAGUE, August 23, 1929 
Dear Mr. Jaspar, 

I am gravely disappointed with the slow progress that has been made 
towards a definite conclusion upon the matters in dispute between ourselves 
and the other Creditor Powers. It was intended when these questions were 
handed over to the Heads of the Delegations more than a week ago that they 
would come to a very early decision. After the meeting of the Heads of the 
Delegations yesterday morning? it was clearly understood that within a few 
hours I should receive the final offer of the other Creditor Powers. The verbal 
report which was given to me late last night by M. Francqui and yourself 
carried us very little, if any, further. Your proposals in regard to the distri- 
bution of the annuities were merely a repetition of what had been previously 
suggested by the other Creditor Powers, with two exceptions. First, the 
sum which it was suggested should come to us from the undistributed 
surplus had been reduced from the £124 millions indicated by M. Loucheur 
on Tuesday evening? to £10 millions; and secondly, the Italian offer of 
£350,000 a year was now to be guaranteed. On the question of the allocation 


' A copy of this letter was entered on the Foreign Office file on October 3. 
2 See No. 328, note 1. 
3 For this conversation on August 20 v. ibid., note 4. 
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of the unconditional part of the annuities you had made no advance and had 
nothing definite to offer. So it was in regard to deliveries in kind. On these, 
as on the other points, your proposals were quite inadequate.* I have since, 
at your suggestion, seen the German Ministers and I have been somewhat 
astonished to learn that they have been given to understand by the repre- 
sentatives of the other Creditor Powers that we desire Germany to undertake 
additional obligations in order to assist in making good the losses imposed 
upon us by the Young Plan. There is, of course, no foundation for this 
suggestion. I have from the outset made it clear that the British Government 
are prepared to accept the assessment of the German annuities proposed by 
the Experts. What I require is that these annuities, whatever they may be, 
should be distributed between the Creditor Governments in accordance with 
existing agreements. This seems to me a just and reasonable request which 
should have been accepted without question. If the other Creditor Govern- 
ments are unwilling to modify the distribution proposed in the Plan so as to 
bring it into conformity with existing agreements, I am willing to consider 
any alternative proposals which they may wish to formulate for making good 
our losses; but it must be clearly understood that the responsibility for any 
such proposals must rest with the other Creditor Powers, and that they must 
undertake to discharge all claims, whether on the part of Germany or on the 
part of other Creditor Governments, affecting the sums which they offer to us. 
This applies equally to any proposals relating to the distribution of the total 
annuities, or to the unconditional annuities, or to the allocation of the 
‘surplus’ during the past five months. 

The misconceptions which appear to have been aroused on this point make 
it desirable that I should have a definite statement, in writing, of the final 
proposals which the other Creditor Powers are prepared to make in order to 
meet my views and which I hope will represent a substantial advance beyond 
those which you outlined last night. I would ask you to let me have this 
statement before the meeting arranged for to-morrow afternoon, as in the 
absence of a definite document I fear that no useful object is likely to be 
secured by having that meeting.$ 

Yours sincerely, 
Puitip SNOWDEN 

4 In his memorandum of August 23 Sir M. Hankey commented as follows on this proposal : 
‘according to the calculations of the other Creditor Powers, its value is £1,430,000; 
according to our calculation, £1,295,000. The difference is due to the actuarial calculation 
made as to the annual value of the total cash payments of £15,000,000, which they valued 
at 63 per cent. and we at 5} per cent., the latter being the figure used for such calcula- 
tions in the Young Report.’ 

5 In a memorandum of August 31, circulated to the Cabinet as C.P. 238 (29) Part II in 
continuation of the memorandum of August 23, Sir M. Hankey further commented: 
‘M. Jaspar showed some annoyance on being handed this note by Sir Maurice Hankey 
at 9 A.M., and more particularly at the suggestion that the latest proposals were merely a 
repetition of what had previously been suggested by the other Creditor Powers. On 
quietening down, however, he noted that Mr. Snowden had asked for a “‘substantial 


advance,”’ and commented that this was not 100 per cent. He said his great difficulty in 
approaching the other Powers was that he had no idea what Mr. Snowden would take.’ 
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No. 333 


Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received August 30) 
No. 1582 [C 6710/1/18| 
WASHINGTON, August 23, 1929 
Sir, 

I have the honour to report that, while American opinions regarding the 
British attitude at the Hague Conference will doubtless continue to be 
divided until the outcome of the Conference can be seen, and its results 
weighed, Mr. Snowden’s exposition of the British case has had at least one 
very salutary effect, namely, that of compelling American newspaper 
correspondents and leader-writers, and through them the American public, 
to try and understand the realities of a situation regarding which they have 
become accustomed to take only the most superficial view. 

2. As the ‘New York World’ remarks in its issue of the goth instant, 
‘one of the consequences of postponing a decision at the Hague has been to 
give American opinion time to reach a better understanding of the British 
position.” Americans ‘had assumed that once again events would follow 
the course that had become normal in Europe since the Armistice; that 
having gotten France to agree to the Young report by financial concessions, 
all that remained was to get France to agree to evacuate the Rhineland by 
making political concessions.’ But ‘almost every one outside of Great 
Britain failed to appreciate the strength and depth of British objection to any 
plan which seemed to perpetuate the assumptions of the last decade. Under 
this profound misunderstanding the Hague Conference met, and when Mr. 
Snowden bluntly expressed the British view, the first reaction was one of 
irritated disgust.?....... 1 ‘Americans forgot ...! that Europe at the end 
of 1929 is very different from Europe when M. Poincaré was in the Ruhr, and 
they forgot that they live in a glass house and could throw no stones at 
Mr. Snowden. But the process of re-education has begun, and although it is 
not without its cost and inconvenience, it will in the end be worth the price.’ 

3. It is to the great credit of the American character that many writers on 
forcign affairs whose views, despite continuous efforts on the part of this 
Embassy to correct them, have remained consistently perverse in regard to the 
whole subject of debts and reparations, are now manifestly attempting to see 
the light against which they previously struggled. 

4. Thus the distinctly unsympathetic attitude of the ‘New York World’ 
as recorded in paragraph 5 of my despatch No. 1500? of the oth instant, 
showed a change for the better in the article, published in its issue of the 
1oth instant, to which I referred in paragraph 5 of my despatch No. 15323 
of the 16th instant, and has remained extremely fair and friendly to Great 
Britain—as, for example, in the article quoted above. 

5. Thus also, while for some weeks past I have vainly endeavoured, 
through the British Library of Information in New York, to secure that the 


t Punctuation as in filed copy. 2 No. gor. 3 Not printed. 
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writers and spokesmen of the Foreign Policy Association would cease from 
misrepresenting both the facts of the reparations—debt complex and the 
British attitude towards the Balfour Note, (see, for example, my despatch 
No. 12864 of July 4th), Mr. Buell, the Research Director of that Association, 
is now found publishing in the ‘New York Times’ of the 18th instant, the 
article? of which I enclose copies herewith, admitting without further ado 
the points of which I have been secking to convince him and his fellow 
directors, and even, in his zeal for fairness to the British case, making a 
point in our favour which does not exist; since he assumes that the Young 
plan ‘overlooks the claims of the British Dominions,’ whereas I understand 
from Paragraph 7 [6] of the Treasury Memorandum: enclosed in your 
despatch No. 9583 (C 4677/1/18) of June 26th, that it would in fact provide 
annual debt cover in the future for His Majesty’s Government in Great 
Britain, plus an annual sum sufficient to cover the Dominions’ share of 
reparations. 
T have, &c., 
EsME Howarp 
4 Not preserved in Foreign Office archives. 


No. 334 


Mr, Palairet' (Rome) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received August 26) 
No. 575 [F.0. 840/6/11/19]? 


ROME, August 23, 1929 
Sir, 

The attitude of the Italian press on the proceedings at the Hague Confer- 
ence may be described as a repetition, but in crescendo, of the themes 
reported in my despatch No. 5513 of August oth. It would be wearisome 
to describe in detail the varying outbursts of an indignant Press; suffice it to 
say that the greed, obstinacy, selfishness and short-sightedness of Great 
Britain form the background of all the criticisms and accusations launched 
against the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who is not spared even personal 
invective. In these circumstances Italian public opinion has little chance of 
being enlightened as to the real nature of the points at issue; 1t can, from the 
manner in which the case is set before it, only conclude that His Majesty’s 
Government are prepared, for the sake of a few millions, to break up the 
Conference and endanger the relations between the Allies. It must also be 
convinced that this country is the chief object of British dislike and distrust; 
for the Italian newspapers, irritated by the criticisms of Italy’s attitude 
which have appeared in the English press, have chosen to interpret these as 
an accusation that, but for Italian obstinacy, France and the other Powers 

t Counsellor in H.M. Embassy at Rome. 

2 In the absence of a copy of this despatch in the Foreign Office archives the text of the 


copy sent to the British Delegation at The Hague is here printed. 
3 Not printed. 
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would have given way. Mr. Snowden’s vigorous defence of British interests 
has indeed had the effect of bringing about what would have seemed 
improbable, if not impossible, a short time ago—that 1s to say, a rapproche- 
ment (at any rate in the writings of the newspaper correspondents) between 
Italy and France, on whom the warmest praise is lavished for her firmness in 
opposing the British demands. 

2. The general conclusions are that British friendship is not to be trusted 
and that the new British Government is disappointingly narrow-minded and 
selfishly nationalistic in its outlook. Even the sober ‘Corriere della Sera’ 
speaks of Mr. Snowden’s claims as ‘unjust, absurd and offensive’, and 
threatens Great Britain with isolation, this time not ‘splendid’, if she 
persists in her present policy. ‘Public opinion in Italy’ it says, ‘follows 
events at the Hague with perfect calm, perhaps because none of us ever had 
any illusions as to international solidarity being more than a rose-coloured 
utopia. Italy has indeed been selected as the favourite target of the most 
energetic insinuations and exhortations of the British spokesman and of the 
British press without distinction of party. It is edifying to read, in the 
newspapers described as traditionally friendly to Italy, those arguments 
impregnated with anti-Italian venom and veiled anti-Fascism which we 
expected to find only in frankly democratic journals. This lesson does not 
come as a surprise to us and therefore does not cause us pain; yet it is well 
to take note of it and not to forget it, remembering at the same time that, in 
the freest country in the world, as England claims to be, the press does not 
always report the genuine opinion of the mass of the public, but what it 
wishes to represent as the opinion of the mass, which is a very different 
thing.’ 

g. Other newspapers repeat the traditional complaint of the meagre 
nature of Italy’s territorial gains in comparison to those of England and 
France, a state of things which is apparently considered to absolve this 
country from the necessity of making any further financial ‘sacrifices’. 

4. Others again—and these are numerous—explain Mr. Snowden’s 
attitude by the dislike for the Fascist régime which, it is argued, must inspire 
the Government at present in power in Great Britain. ‘Labour England’, 
says the ‘Giornale d’Italia’, ‘would like to do battle with Fascist Italy on 
the theme of the Young Plan, by putting her in a condition of inferiority as 
regards the other Powers and attempting to isolate her’. The ‘Messaggero’ 
even goes so far as to say that the Chancellor of the Exchequer has not 
troubled to conceal, during the proceedings at the Hague, his hostile activity, 
on behalf of the Labour Party, to Fascist Italy. ‘It is to this spirit that are 
due the attempts, not so much to find a point of agreement with the French 
delegate, but, above all, to break the Italo-French solidarity which has so 
clearly emerged at the Hague Conference’. The “Tribuna’ gives as a 
head-line ‘The disloyal manoeuvre of Snowden against Italy’ and, like the 
‘Messaggero’, refers to his attempts to isolate this country; while the 
‘Corriere della Sera’ makes strong protests against what it describes as the 
deliberate attempt to throw upon Italy the responsibility of the possible 
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break-up of the Conference—an attempt made not only by the British press 
(including even the “Times’) but by the British delegation at the Hague, in 
the Note‘ issued by it to the newspapers. The ‘Corriere’ vigorously contests 
the conclusion of this note and declares, firstly, that the recognition of 
Italy’s just rights by the experts who drew up the Young Plan is logical and 
legitimate, because Italy’s losses were not justly calculated at Spa; secondly, 
that the extra amount given to Italy by the Young Plan 1s not in the least 
proportionate to her immense war losses; thirdly, that British concessions to 
Italy in the matter of war debts cannot be regarded as a compensation for the 
unjust treatment which she suffered at Spa. 

5. The general attitude of to-day’s newspapers, which are anxiously 
waiting to learn from the Hague whether the Conference is or is not to be 
continued, is summed up in the following passage from a leading article in 
to-day’s ‘Messaggero’. 

‘What is above all necessary at this moment is to record facts and 
responsibilities. Better for all concerned if a conciliatory settlement, 
however obtained, and at the eleventh hour, may cause us to forget the 
bitterness of the complications and deviations which have arisen at the 
Hague. To-day a supreme effort will be made to reach such a settlement. 
The Italian delegates, and with them, it must be recognised, also the 
French and Belgian delegates, have pushed their good will to the extreme 
limit. To avoid the failure of the Conference and to arrive at the stabili- 
sation of the European situation, Italy has generously offered new and 
notable sacrifices of her undeniable rights. If even this offer is to be in 
vain, it will mean that nothing and nobody can move the British delegate 
from his pre-ordained end—to prevent the Conference from reaching its 
objects of equilibrium and pacification between the peoples and nations.’ 


6. It will thus be seen that Great Britain’s new attitude meets with small 
appreciation or comprehension here. With its usual egotism and self- 
importance the Italian press chooses to regard this country as the protagonist 
in a struggle against the selfish and grasping claims of an anti-Fascist 
Government, whom it represents as hostile to Europe and subservient to the 
United States. It is, I fear, useless to expect, at any rate for the moment, a 
view more consonant with the real facts of the case. A statement put out 
from this Embassy, following the example of the Italian Ambassador in 
London,’ would, I think, only lead to a fruitless controversy which would 
revive and embitter the hostility already apparent in the columns of the 
press. Should a satisfactory solution be reached, the self-righteous indig- 
nation expressed here will no doubt soon give way to some other more 
absorbing topic. Should, however, the Hague Conference break down, it 
might perhaps be well to consider the desirability of explaining to the foreign 
press, by some official speech or statement in London, the facts of the situation 
as seen by His Majesty’s Government. At present, a perusal of the British 


¢ The reference was probably to No. 320. 
s Cf. Signor Bordonaro’s letter printed in The Times, August 19, 1929, p. 13. 
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and Italian newspapers makes one doubt whether they can both be describing 
the same series of circumstances. 


I have, &c., 
C. M. PALaIRET 
No. 335 
Letter from Sir E. Phipps (The Hague) to Sir R. Lindsay 
[C 6672/71/78] 
Private and Confidential THE HAGUE, August 23, 1929 


My dear Ronald, 

As I told you in a previous letter,! Howard Smith and I were called upon 
to place on record our views as to what would be the probable political 
consequences in the international field of a breakdown of this Conference. 

2. The document, a copy of which is enclosed, herein, representing our 
joint efforts, was duly submitted to the Secretary of State, but we have heard 
nothing more about it. 

3. I merely send you this for_your own confidential information so that you may 
see that we have not entirely gone to sleep over this vital question. Please 
do not let this go any further at any rate for the present. 


Yours ever, 
Eric Puiprs 


ENCLosuRE IN No. 335 


Memorandum by Mr. Howard Smith and Sir E. Phipps 


It is, of course, difficult to forecast accurately all the political consequences 
of a breakdown of the present Conference, when so many pieces of delicate 
international machinery are involved: it 1s certain, however, that the 
machine will work less and not more smoothly as a result of a breakdown. 
It may be useful to describe briefly what appears to be the most likely result 
of a breakdown in the chief countries, and to deduce therefrom the effects 
which the resulting political situation 1s likely to have on the policy of each 
country towards Great Britain. 

2. M. Briand’s position in France depends on the result of the present 
negotiations. It will be remembered that, when he reformed the Poincaré 
Government, minus M. Poincaré, at the beginning of August, he christened 
it a ‘holiday Government’, whose sole task it was to reach a solution at 
The Hague. He will resign in any case after Parliament has discussed his 
conduct of affairs here. If he obtains a good majority he will either himself 
form a Ministry purged of its present reactionary elements and based on the 
Left who are most anxious for the adoption of the Young Plan and the final 
winding up of the war, or preferably retain in it the portfolio of Foreign 
Affairs, which is his absorbing interest and which appeals to him far more 


1 Untraced in Foreign Office archives. 
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than internal politics. Should, however, a definite break occur at The Hague 
which is attributable to England a strong swing to the Right is certain. 
There will be no settlement and, therefore, no reason for France to withdraw 
her troops from the Rhineland at any rate from the 3rd zone. They will be 
maintained as now as a guarantee of payment by Germany. They may be 
there till 1935. Any discussion with Germany of a settlement of the Saar 
question will be indefinitely postponed. There will inevitably be a strong 
anti-British current in France and probably the return of a Poincaré Govern- 
ment or worse, and still less inclined to co-operate with Great Britain. 
Even should M. Briand return to office it may be impossible for him to show 
the same conciliatory and international attitude which he has evinced 
during recent months. 

g. Germany also has everything to lose by a breakdown at The Hague. 
The failure of the Young Plan means the continuance of the Dawes Plan 
and much larger payments by Germany. Dr. Stresemann has always stood 
for a policy of fulfilment and understanding, and this policy would be 
crowned by the adoption of the Young Plan, the consequent speedy evacua- 
tion of the Rhineland and the final liquidation of the war. If the Young 
Plan is rejected no progress will be made; foreign troops will remain on 
German soil, financial control of Germany will be maintained, the Saar 
question cannot be approached, and Dr. Stresemann, who is a sick man, 
may decide to resign. In any event the failure of the Young Plan and the 
return to the Dawes Plan would inevitably strengthen the position of the 
Nationalist Party who have throughout maintained that the Dawes Plan was 
unworkable. The fruitless attempt to supersede it by the Young Plan will be 
overwhelming proof to the German man in the street that the Nationalists 
were right. The latter will argue that there has been no real intention to 
reach a just settlement with Germany, and therefore the policy of fulfilment 
and conciliation has failed and the policy of the Nationalists has been 
vindicated. It is thus highly probable that the present German Government 
will fall and be succeeded by a Government with a larger admixture of 
Nationalist elements. 

4. Signor Mussolini on his side, though he at first may feel disinclined to 
co-operate very heartily with a British Labour Government, will probably, 
if all goes well, have sense enough to sink his personal feelings and continue 
his friendly policy to Great Britain. Italy, however, gains so largely by the 
Young Plan, that its rejection by England would inevitably make him hostile. 
This will mean, apart from purely political considerations, that we may look 
for no help from Italy in coal and other commercial questions and will find 
her generally obstructive in important international questions in which we 
are both concerned. 

5. The result of a breakdown of the Conference on opinion in the U.S.A. 
is more difficult to forecast. It may be that President Hoover will keep an 
open mind and will not allow himself to be influenced in his general policy 
by the adoption or rejection of the Young Report. At the same time the 
feelings of the average American may be very different. The fact that the 
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meeting of the Experts was due to the suggestion of one American citizen 
and that the Chairman of the meeting was another cannot be without some 
effect. There may arise a feeling of disgust that, despite the good offices of 
the U.S.A., Europe cannot settle her differences, with special animus 
against Great Britain as in this instance responsible for failure. In the 
U.S.A. sympathy is generally prone to France, and Americans relish any 
chance of putting Great Britain in the wrong. It is true that our chief 
enemies in the American Press, (and the American Press is American public 
opinion) have for the moment received instructions to support Great 
Britain on the present issue. The Hearst Press maintains that Great Britain 
is right to make a stand and to impress upon Europe the lesson which 
America has for years been trying to inculcate, namely to cut sentiment and 
to treat the Reparations question on business lines, but if the political 
results of a break in the general field of international relations were bad, 
it is probable that the blame for this would be cast on Great Britain with 
cumulative effect as the weeks passed. 

6. To Russia a breakdown of the Conference and the rejection of the 
Young Plan will be decidedly welcome. It will mean a set-back in the tide 
of European pacification and will give Russia immense possibilities for 
propaganda directed especially at Great Britain as the wrecker of agreement. 
In any case, the Government of Moscow appear to believe that it is to Russia’s 
interest that Europe should be unsettled and they will certainly hope to 
further the Communist cause in Germany as the result of the feeling that 
will be caused by the return to the Dawes Plan. It will be remembered that 
the German Nationalists have made common cause with the Communists in 
the past in order to embarrass the German Government. 

7. The importance which Japan attaches to the realisation of the Young 
Plan is not clear. Her direct interest in reparations is not very great and it 
would seem likely that she will not be much concerned about a question 
which is pre-eminently European. At the same time, despite some vague 
expressions of regret, she has co-operated with the French, Belgian and 
Italian Delegations in defence of the Plan against British criticism and it may, 
therefore, be assumed that she attaches some importance to its realisation. 
We need Japan’s co-operation both in China and in respect of Disarmament 
and in so far it would seem undesirable to antagonise her. If, therefore, the 
Japanese do attach real importance to the realisation of the Young Plan, 
and are not merely standing in with the other Powers from motives of 
solidarity, it is possible that a breakdown of the Conference might affect 
her policy towards us: but the exact interest which Japan takes in this matter 
is not clear and it seems that the Treasury are in a better position to judge 
how Japan would regard a failure to reach agreement on the Young Plan. 

8. If the above forecast is approximately accurate, what deductions can 
be drawn from it? It would seem that there 1s, in the first place, the likeli- 
hood of a reactionary Government in France and a Government with a 
Nationalist tendency in Germany. This will entail a return to the former 
suspicious attitude of France and the former hostile attitude of Germany, 
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which it has been the policy of H.M. Government for the last ten years to 
break down. Our power to act as mediator between them will be less 
effective than before as the breakdown of the Young Plan will be attributable 
to us. On the one side we shall be credited with saddling Germany with the 
continuance of the Dawes Plan which she cannot carry out, while France will 
maintain that, as we would not co-operate when she was ready to come to a 
final settlement, she must be left alone to deal with Germany as she thinks 
fit. We have all, with the exception of Germany, said that we are content 
with the Dawes Plan and France must, therefore, wait until it is known 
whether or not the Dawes Plan will break down. Nor must we expect any 
gratitude from Germany, who will feel that the continued presence of 
French troops on her soil is due to us. The saner German elements already 
realise moreover that Anglo-French misunderstandings do not conduce to 
German prosperity. 

g. At the same time it seems certain that there would be a strong wave of 
anti-British feeling in France, the consequences of which may be numerous 
and disagreeable. Ever since the end of the war the policy of H.M. Govern- 
ment in South-Eastern and Central Europe has been directed towards the 
removal of causes of friction and the promotion of good understanding 
between the various small States in those parts. We have generally had the 
co-operation of France, but France is not wholly disinterested as we are. 
She is closely bound to Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia and Roumania and 
actually allied to the first, so that she is not always disposed to exert pressure 
upon these countries or to offer such advice as we consider most suitable in 
the particular circumstances. Her views on various questions of importance 
in the area do not always coincide with ours. She considers the possible 
union of Austria with Germany as a real danger which must be prevented at 
all costs and her close connection with the Little Entente renders her an 
object of suspicion to Hungary and makes it more difficult for her to urge 
moderation and conciliation on that Power. We cannot be certain that she 
will always see eye to eye with us on the Macedonian question for the reason 
that she is allied with Yugoslavia. It is not pretended that these are matters 
of supreme importance, but if there should grow up in France a feeling of 
hostility towards England French co-operation will be less easy to secure 
and any representations which we think fit to make will therefore have less 
effect. France will, in fact, be inclined to be suspicious of us in all fields and 
we need her co-operation. France cannot welcome the proposal for the 
withdrawal of protection from her nationals in Egypt. It would make our 
task easier there if she would co-operate to make the proposal a success. 
The same consideration applies to the extra-territorial question in China,? 
while in the matter of disarmament France is not likely to move until there 
is a definite settlement with Germany. We need only recall the lamentable 
pre-Entente days when France loved to place difficulties in our way all the 
world over—and we are neighbours in most Continents. A break can only 
have deplorable consequences for our interests in all the places referred to 


2 See Second Series, Volume VIII. 
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in this memorandum, not to mention Turkey, Syria, the New Hebrides and 
elsewhere. 

10. Italian co-operation also would be useful to us if we could get it, but 
since 1922 Italy has tended to go more and more on her own path. Her 
relations with France are definitely bad and, although outwardly relations 
between Great Britain and Italy are cordial, she resents any attempt at 
advice from us, however cautiously worded. Indeed she is pursuing in 
Central and South-Eastern Europe a policy diametrically opposed to that of 
Great Britain. So far from attempting to prevent friction between the 
various States she directly promotes it. This is due chiefly to jealousy of 
France and to a desire to cut a figure in the Balkans. It is only necessary to 
refer to her open support of Hungary and Bulgaria to explain the drift of her 
policy. The result of the rejection of the Young Plan will be to confirm Italy 
in her present course on which in view of Anglo-French discord she will no 
longer encounter any obstacle. 

11. Such being the attitude of the other Great Powers, what will be our 
position in the main questions of Central Europe and the Balkans? On 
Hungary we urge reform and reconciliation with the neighbouring Powers of 
the Little Entente, but Italy is by her side definitely interesting herself in 
Hungary’s future and asserting the injustice of the Treaty of Trianon and 
the necessity for its revision. The Hungarians know that Great Britain is not 
immediately interested in their fate and when they realise that Great 
Britain is isolated our prestige and influence will inevitably diminish. 
Yugoslavia may be momentarily grateful for the stand which we have taken 
over the Young Plan but this sense of gratitude will soon pass, and in any 
event gratitude counts for little in international relations. Yugoslavia’s 
crucial problem is her relations with Italy. She believes, and not without 
justice, that Italy is plotting with the enemies around her and is bent on 
weakening if not disintegrating her. Bad relations between Italy and Great 
Britain will mean that Great Britain can do nothing to influence Italy. 
Yugoslavia will then rely only on her ally France. France treats her badly 
enough over her war debt, pre-war loans etc., but cannot afford to see the 
Little Entente endangered and it is to France therefore that Yugoslavia will 
turn. We shall be disregarded, and apart from being unable to exercise any 
political influence, we shall find it practically impossible to secure for British 
firms any of the contracts for the reconstruction of Yugoslavia which will 
increase in numbers and importance as the country settles down. The French 
are already predominant in Roumania and we shall not be able to wean that 
State from French tutelage and here again British industry will lose valuable 
contracts. In fact, our prestige in that part of Europe will wane, and this 
means not only that we shall be unable to exercise the same influence for 
peace as we have hitherto been able to do, but that we shall stand less chance 
of securing orders for British firms who already have to compete with the 
undercut prices of their rivals. 

12. It may be thought that undue emphasis has been laid upon our 
possible loss of prestige in Europe and that this after all is no great matter. 
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But, as explained above, we need the co-operation of the other Powers in far 
wider fields. In Egypt our proposals cannot be got to work without the 
co-operation of France, Italy and the U.S.A. Co-operation of the Powers is 
also essential to a settlement in China, and we, as the Power with the greatest 
interests in China, have the most to lose if no settlement can be achieved. 
Again the question of disarmament is one in which we take the lead and 
neither France nor Italy will consider disarming until there is a settlement 
with Germany. Finally, an agreement with Russia would appear to be out 
of the question while there is acute friction or misunderstanding between the 
Western Powers. So long as Russia sees the chance of a rift in Europe she 
will not make any such proposals as we can accept. 

13. To sum up a break will only serve the interests of fishers in troubled 
waters. It will put the clock back and delay for precious months, perhaps 
years, the task of pacification on which statesmen such as Herr Stresemann 
and M. Briand have devoted so much of their health and energy. That task 
they are anxious to continue to the end, but their physical strength is 
limited and their defeat at the hands of reaction might delay far longer than 
we can foresee the work for which their names will be honoured and which, 
in their absence, may long remain unfulfilled to the grave disadvantage of 
their respective countries, and of our’s. 

C. Howarp Situ, 20/8/29 
Eric Puipps, 20/8/29 


No. 336 


Letter from Mr. Nicolson (Berlin) to Mr. Sargent 


[C 6613/45/18] 


BERLIN, August 23, 1929 
My dear Moley, 

I am grateful to you for your letter C 6180/45/18 of August 20! regarding 
the demilitarisation of the Rhineland which I have shown to Gosset. He and 
I agree absolutely with every word you say and feel that the only thing to do 
is to rest content with the really remarkable achievement of having disarmed 
Germany for ten years and with the hope that in the future the pacific spirit 
in Germany and some future measures of general disarmament may prevent 
her constituting a menace to her western neighbour. 

There are only two points which I wish again to emphasize. 

(1) I did not wish to give the impression that there was any real or 
immediate danger of Germany arming in the Rhineland for offenstve purposes. 
All I contemplate is that she will use every means in her power to create 
secret defensive works to protect the Ruhr. The distinction between evasions 
for offence and evasions for defence may prove a useful distinction in the 
future. The French General Staff would doubtless desire to retain in their 
hands the immense weapon furnished by the present unprotected condition 

1 No. 325. 
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of the Ruhr Valley. In asense, of course, the maintenance of this unprotected 
condition might be definied [sic] as France’s greatest ‘security for defence’. 
I do not see, however, why we should go to any great lengths in keeping 
this important weapon in her hands, and I imagine that as the years progress 
we shall fall into the habit of shutting both eyes to German defensive evasions 
while shutting only one eye to those evasions which would assist Germany in 
an aggressive war against France. 

(2) My second point is of more immediate application. German public 
opinion has been so frequently assured by their Government that the 
disarmament and demilitarisation clauses have been fulfilled in every particle 
that they have quite honestly come to believe that this 1s true. It will thus 
come as a shock to them if further extensive demands are made for evacuation 
and it is probable that the Nationalist and even the moderate press will 
contend that these demands are additional in some way to those made in the 
Treaty of Versailles. I have made this point already and I merely emphasize 
it in case you should be considering sending and eventually publishing some 
counter reply to the German answer? to the Ambassadors’ note of December 
16th.3 It is really only a question of tactics. It is for you to consider whether, 
before evacuation begins to take place, it would not be a good thing to 
publish something which would show the world that Germany has not in fact 
fulfilled many important items of the disarmament and demilitarisation 
clauses. Evacuation is in any case going to be difficult and delicate enough. 
If the non-fulfilment of certain demilitarisation clauses (let us say the 
destruction of fortifications in the Kehl Bridgehead) is not brought to 
public attention in the near future, German opinion at least will imagine that 
new conditions are at the last moment being raised for evacuation and the 
whole business will be correspondingly embittered. 

The above point has already been made, and I know that you are fully 
aware of it. I wish merely to remind you of it before it 1s too late. 


Yours ever, 
Haroitp NIcOLson 
2 The enclosure in No. 317. 3 See Volume V, No. 302. 
No. 337 


Mr. Ramsay MacDonald to Mr, Snowden (The Hague)' 
No. 11W. Telegraphic [C 7514/1 /18]* 
LONDON, August 24, 1929, 10.45 p.m. 


A mecting of six Ministers with the Prime Minister present was held, and 
they had under consideration, in the knowledge that they had, the situation 
in The Hague. They are very delighted with the stand which has been made 
for the vindication of the claims of this country to fair treatment, which she 
does not receive under the Experts’ Report. It is necessary for us to consider 


1 A copy of this telegram was entered on the Foreign Office file on October 3. 
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now the full effect of any action taken in The Hague. The meeting is of 
opinion that, if a substantial offer were met, say, 70 to 80 per cent. of our 
claim, the country would accept it, because, 1n the first place, we have made 
a stand, which will avoid repetition of that which we had to fight; and, 
secondly, it would avoid the unknown but certainly troublesome reper- 
cussions, political and financial, that would follow a complete breakdown. 
It would be necessary, however, to make the suggestion after the other 
Creditor Powers had said their last word to us, and should be included in the 
reply to that last word. This could be done by referring to the swollen 
estimates made by the Creditor Powers, and by saying that if they in reality 
gave that which they say they are giving, a settlement would be possible. 
Or something to that effect. The opinion of the meeting is that, with that 
expression of their views, they leave the decision in regard to the last word 
to the Delegation, with the further request that if the worst comes the 
Delegation should make it clear that the responsibility is not theirs, owing to 
the fact that the unfairness in the Report towards us is without question.? 


2 In his memorandum of August 31 Sir M. Hankey recorded: ‘On the night of Saturday, 
the 24th August, the note of the other Creditor Powers... was still incomplete. Through 
journalistic sources information poured in, to the effect that the offer was to be very favour- 
able to us. On calling at the Belgian Delegation Sir Maurice Hankey was also given 
an optimistic view of the prospects. On Sunday, however, the position seems to have 
changed, and this was probably due to an entirely unfounded report from England in the 
Dutch newspapers that the Prime Minister was on his way to The Hague. Although the 
story was at once denied officially, and pains were taken to ensure that M. Jaspar, who 
presided over the meetings of the other Inviting Powers, was under no illusions on the 
subject, it is difficult to believe that it did not affect the tone of the reply. A member of the 
British Delegation was informed that the draft which had been prepared on Saturday night 
was rewritten on Sunday morning, and ... it was not completed until late on Sunday night, 
nor delivered until 8 a.m. on the morning of Monday, the 26th August. Another factor 
which may have contributed to a change in attitude of the Creditor Powers was an article 
in the ‘Observer’ (all copies of which at The Hague were eagerly bought up), advocating 
a settlement on conciliatory lines. These factors are mentioned merely to show the extra- 
ordinarily sensitive condition at which the Conference had arrived. The other Creditor 
Powers had never quite got out of their heads the idea that the British Delegates were 
‘‘bluffing,’”’ and snatched at every straw to confirm their belief.’ 


No. 338 


Arde-Mémoire' 
[C 6562/1 /18 | 
Confidential THE HAGUE, August 24, 1929 
Deliveries in Kind 


After an exchange of views between the representatives of the various 
Delegations, the Sub-Committee entrusted with the study of questions 


t According to the docket of The Hague covering despatch No. 34 of August 25 (received 
August 26—not preserved in Foreign Office archives) this aide-mémoire was prepared by a 
subcommittee of experts. 
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concerning Deliveries in Kind have come to the conclusion that, subject to 
there being general agreement on the whole question of Reparations, it 
might be possible to reach an agreement on the following points raised by the 
British Delegation. 


(1) A Committee should be set up by the Governments in accordance 
with Article 138? of the Young Plan for the purpose of drafting new regu- 
lations for Deliveries in Kind. 

(2) The provisions of these regulations should be binding on the Bank for 
International Settlements and could only be revised by agreement between 
the Governments concerned. 

(3) The principle of the Wallenburg [Wallenberg] Regulations concerning 
the prohibition to re-export goods received as Deliveries in Kind should be 
maintained under the Young Plan. 

(4) It is not necessary to adopt under the new regulations any measures 
which would permit the various Powers to dispose of a part of their share in 
Deliveries in Kind outside their own territories in the manner provided for in 
Article 139 of the Young Plan. 

(5) With regard to deliveries of coal to Italy it might be possible to make 
a special arrangement on the lines contemplated by Note I attached. 

(6) An agreement on the lines contemplated by Note II attached might 
also be concluded with regard to the special programmes referred to in 
Section 4 of Annex IV to the Young Plan. 


The British Delegation claims the right to a Reparations Recovery Act 
levy pari passu with any Deliveries in Kind including those furnished under a 
moratorium. This question has been reserved. 


ANNEX I TO No. 338 
Note No. I 


1. By arrangement between France and Italy it becomes possible to 
equalize, without altering the total yearly amount of Germany’s deliveries in 
kind, the yearly amounts of the deliveries in kind to be taken by Italy during 
the 10 year period. 

Under such an arrangement, Italy’s allocation of deliveries in kind, 
instead of varying during that period from 75 down to 30 million marks, 
would be fixed to the amount of 524 million Reichs marks; the peak of the 
Italian purchases of coal in Germany on reparations account would therefore 
be reduced. 

2. Subject to the above, the Italian State Railways, which during the last 
few years have used exclusively German reparation coal and no British 
coal, and which, moreover, have imported reparation coal via sea to the 
extent of 2,500,000 tons in the year 1927 and 3,000,000 tons in the year 1928, 
are prepared: 


2 i.e. the fourth paragraph on p. 26 of the Young Report as printed in Cmd. 3343 of 1929. 
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(a) to undertake to purchase on the British market at least 500,000 tons 
of coal for each year of the 10 year period in question provided the 
price FOB Cardiff be not higher than the price for the corresponding 
qualities FOB Rotterdam: and 

(6) to undertake to abstain from importing reparation coal via sea over 
and above a maximum quantity of 1,500,000 tons per annum. 


ANNEX 2 TO No. 338 


Note No. I 


With a view to safeguarding the financial, commercial and economic 
interests of the several signatory Governments, the following procedure shall 
be applied to the special programmes for Deliveries in Kind: 


(a) In the case of any such special programme involving an extension in 
any of the first ten years of the Plan of the programme of Deliveries in 
Kind laid down in the Plan for that year; 

(6) In the case of any special programme after the first ten years. 


These special programmes shall be submitted for approval to a Committee 
which shall be convened by the Bank for International Settlements and on 
which each of the signatory Governments may have a representative. This 
Committee shall take decisions by a majority vote. If a member of the 
Committee considers that the interests of his Government as defined above 
are prejudiced by the decision of the Committee, he may refer the decision 
to the arbitrator provided for hereafter, on condition that he furnished the 
arbitrator with a reasoned statement of his objections within a maximum 
period of seven days. The arbitrator shall give a decision within fourteen 
days concerning the approval or the rejection of the programme or of the part 
of the programme in dispute. 

The arbitrator shall be of neutral nationality and shall be of high com- 
mercial and financial standing. He shall be appointed by the signatory 
Governments acting unanimously or failing unanimity by the President of 
the Permanent Court of International Justice. 


No. 339 


Mr, A. Henderson (The Hague) to Sir R. Lindsay (Received August 27) 


No. 35 [C 6629/45/18] 


THE HAGUE, August 25, 1929 
Sir, 
I have to inform you that Monsieur Briand yesterday appealed to me 
personally to allow the British High Commissioner to remain in the Rhine- 
land until the final evacuation by the French troops.! 


t Cf. No. 349, paragraph 19. 
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2. Although I should have preferred Mr. Seeds to come away with the 
British troops towards the end of this year, I decided, in the interest of Anglo- 
French harmony, to grant Monsieur Briand’s request. I made it clear, 
however, that Mr. Seeds would remain on alone, without any British troops 
and without a staff. 

3. I enclose, herein, copy of a letter which I have addressed to Monsieur 
Briand on the subject. 

Iam, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State) 
Eric Puipps 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 339 


Letter from Mr. A. Henderson to M. Briand 
Copy 


Personal 


BRITISH DELEGATION, GRAND HOTEL, SCHEVENINGEN, August 25, 1929 


My dear President of the Council, 

I have now had an opportunity of conferring with my two colleagues of 
the British delegation on the question which you submitted to me yesterday 
regarding the retention of the British representative of the Rhineland High 
Commission after the completion of the British evacuation in December. 
I am happy to be able to inform you that the British delegation agree that 
His Majesty’s representative shall continue to serve on the commission 
on the condition which I mentioned to you, namely, that any assistance he 
may require will be provided by your military authorities once the British 
troops have been withdrawn in conformity with their Government’s desire 
to remove them before Christmas. It must, however, be clearly understood 
that His Majesty’s Government have only deferred to your request in order 
that the High Commission may remain in being until the French forces have 
completed their evacuation. 

In view of the strongly expressed wish of His Majesty’s Government that 
evacuation should be carried out in its entirety with all possible speed, I 
venture again to appeal to Your Excellency and to your Government to 
exert every endeavour to complete the withdrawal of their troops not later 
than the 31st May, 1930. The moral effect of the three countries starting the 
process of evacuation almost simultaneously will certainly be great: but it 
will be still greater and more enduring if the whole operation is completed 
with the maximum of expedition. 

Believe me, 
My dear President of the Council, 
Yours sincerely, 
ARTHUR HENDERSON 
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No. 340 


Letter from M. Jaspar to Mr. Snowden (The Hague)" 
[C 7514/1 /18]* 
Translation THE HAGUE, August 25, 1929 


Dear Mr. Snowden, 

I have the honour to transmit to you, in the form of a memorandum 
annexed hereto, the reply promised by my letter of yesterday.? 

It is necessary, in the first place, to lay special emphasis on the fact that, 
contrary to what you have apparently understood, the German Delegation 
have never been ‘given to understand that you desire Germany to undertake 
additional obligations, in order to assist in making good the losses imposed 
on you by the Young Plan.’ 

The explanations set out in the annexed memorandum will serve to clear 
up the misunderstandings which have arisen, and you will certainly realise 
that the offer made, which has undoubtedly been under-estimated because 
of these misunderstandings, is a much better offer than you believed at first. 

Apart from the additional financial and economic advantages accruing to 
Great Britain, the offer amounts, in fact, to 60 per cent. of the figure indicated 
by you. 

In the light of this explanation you will appreciate that this offer constitutes 
a proof of the desire for conciliation by which it was inspired, and you will, 
I am sure, desire to reply to it in the same spirit. 

Yours sincerely, 
HENRI JASPAR 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 340 


Memorandum 
Translation 
The claims of the British Delegation concerned three points :— 
1. The share in the annuity allocated to Great Britain. 


2. The Unconditional Annuities. 
3. The system of Deliveries in Kind. 


1. The Share of the Annuity allocated to Great Britain. 


The British Delegates had asked for an increase in their share of the 
Annuities amounting to 48 million marks during 37 years, to include the 
annuity corresponding to the sum of about 100 million marks allocated to 
Great Britain by Article 1923 of the Annexes to the Young Plan. 

While making the fullest reserves, both as regards the amount of this 
demand and as to the reasons for which the British Delegation held it to be 

t A copy of this letter was entered on the Foreign Office file on October 3. 


2 Not printed. This letter promised an early reply to No. 332. 
3 The reference would appear to be to paragraph 4 on p. 64 of Cmd. 3343. 
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justified, we have endeavoured to take it into account to the fullest possible 
extent in the over-riding interest of Peace, which holds the foremost place in 
the minds of all. For this reason, a first offert was made at the outset within 
the framework of the Young Plan and without involving any departure from 
it, which corresponded to 21,600,000 marks a year, or 45 per cent. of the 
demand put forward. 

Inspired by the same motive, we increased the offer on the 22nd Augusts 
to a sum which amounted within a few thousand marks to 28,600,000 marks 
—a sum equivalent to 60 per cent. of the British demand. 

These figures take no account of the special advantages of a financial or 
economic character which accrue to the benefit of Great Britain. 

There can thus be no doubt that an ever increasing effort has been made 
to satisfy the British Delegation to the fullest possible extent. 

* * * * * *6 

As we informed the British Delegation at the start and reaffirmed later, 
the only means whereby it has been or can be possible to put forward the 
offers made is by having resort in the first place to the amounts which, 
under the Dawes Plan, accrue to certain Creditor Powers other than Great 
Britain for the period from April to September 1929. 

Germany, it is known, puts forward a claim to these amounts; the Creditor 
Powers which hold these sums to meet their requirements have formally 
contested this claim and continue to do so. 

It has been stated to the British Delegation that it was necessary as a 
preliminary step to obtain from Germany the renunciation of these wholly 
unjustifiable claims. 

* * + * * *6 

The annuity of 28,600,000 marks referred to above is made up of the 
following items :— 

Marks. 

(a.) There will be transferred to Great Britain in accordance 

with the Young Plan (Article 192 of the Annexes) a sum 
of approximately 100,000,000 marks, corresponding to an 
annuity of 7,200,000 marks during 37 years. ; - 7,200,000 
(b.) As it has not been possible to reach agreement with the 
British Delegation on the rate of interest to be used in 
translating into annuities the capital sums available in 
respect of the last five months of the Dawes Plan, the offer 
which follows is made in the form of annuities, as the 
British Delegation have demanded from the outset as 
regards the whole of their claim. 
On the other hand, the Powers which will guarantee 
the payment of the annuity referred to in the present 
paragraph will themselves retain the whole of the sums 


4 See No. 319. 
5 The reference was to the verbal offer discussed in No. 332. 
6 Punctuation as in filed copy. 
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which are or may be available from the last five months 
of the Dawes Plan. 
Upon these terms the offer is made, subject to the 
German Government desisting from their claim, of a fixed 
annual sum during 37 years of 14,400,000 marks . . 14,400,000 
(c.) Italy applies in favour of Great Britain a part of the claims 
to which she is entitled under the Agreements of the 
10th September, 1919, and the 8th December, 1919’, in 
regard to the costs of Liberation and the ceded properties. 
Italy is thereby enabled to guarantee to Great Britain 
unreservedly during 37 years an annuity of 7,000,000 
marks. ; ‘ : : : : . 7,000,000 
These various amounts make up the total of 28,600,000 
marks referred to above, or 60 per cent. of the British 
claims . . : . : : : : . 28,600,000 


2. Unconditional Annuities. 

Great Britain will be in the position of receiving unconditional annuities 
amounting to 88,600,000 marks, either as the result of the Young Plan or as 
the result of the offers made above and those made below. This amount 
of 88,600,000 marks is made up as follows:— 


Marks. 
(a.) 18,000,000 marks out of the amount of about 28,000,000 
marks left available from the unconditional annuities (the 
balance of 10 millions requiring to be reserved for other 
Creditor Powers) 18,000,000 


(b.) The 28,600,000 marks detailed above, which have an 

unconditional value in virtue of their being guaranteed . 28,600,000 
(c.) The arithmetical average of the amount of the annuities 

which will be set free by the progressive reduction of the 

sums required for the service of the Dawes Loan, in 

accordance with proposals submitted to the German 

Delegation (these proposals, which are known to the 

British Delegation, involve no increase in Germany’s 

obligations) . : : 2 : . 42,000,000 


86,600,0008 


3. Deliveries in Kind. 

In accordance with the arrangements made, the President of the Board of 
Trade has conferred with the Delegates of the five other Powers, and very 
considerable results have thereby been achieved in the direction of safe- 
guarding British economic interests. 

7 These agreements between the Allied and Associated Powers, with regard to the cost of 


liberating the territories of the former Austro-Hungarian monarchy, signed at St. Germain 
and Paris respectively, are printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 112, pp. 524-6 and 


PP- 534-5. 
8 This total is not accurate. 
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An aide-mémoire,® setting out the results of these discussions, has been 
drawn up, and is in the hands of the British Delegation. 


4. Special Advantages. 


As regards the special advantages referred to at the beginning of this Note, 
the following only will be mentioned here:— 

(1.) The release given by the Young Plan to the British Empire (and not 
only to Great Britain) in regard to the surplus resulting from the 
liquidation of ex-German properties. This surplus has been estimated 
by the British Treasury experts themselves, as regards Great Britain 
alone, at an amount of £10 to £14 million. 

It is certain that, even if allowance is made for the counter-claims 
mentioned by the British Treasury, experts, the surplus will be of 
considerable importance. 

(u.) The substantial and progressive reduction of deliveries in kind 
provided for by the Young Plan, together with the complementary 
guarantees referred to above. These modifications of the existing 
system of deliveries in kind have been established almost exclusively 
in favour of British trade. 

(iii.) The advantage which results for Great Britain from the assimilation 
of sums received under the Reparation Recovery Act procedure to 
deliveries in kind. 

(iv.) The offers made by Italy on the subject of the import of coal. 

(v.) The averages indirectly resulting to Great Britain from the con- 
cessions made by France and Italy to certain Powers with minor 
interests, in order to obtain their adherence to the Young Plan.!° 

9 No. 338. 

10 Mr. Snowden’s reply of August 26 (printed in Philip Viscount Snowden, op. cit., 
vol. ii, p. 814) stated in particular: “The British Delegation have considered your Memo- 
randum, and they note with regret that it shows no appreciable advance upon your previous 
offer, and is altogether inadequate.’ 

Sir M. Hankey reported in his memorandum of August 31: ‘In conversations with Sir 
Maurice Hankey, as Secretary-General, M. Jaspar more than once expressed some reproach 
for the brevity of this reply and the rapidity with which it had been despatched after so 
long an effort on their part. Sir Maurice Hankey, however, pointed out to M. Jaspar that 
insomuch as his reply did not contain, and indeed did not purport to contain, any offer 
beyond those which had already been made verbally and rejected, there had seemed no 
object either in spending longer over it or in writing a reasoned reply. Time was passing 
rapidly. Experience had shown that long notes required long answers. M. Jaspar’s note 
had occupied more than two days to prepare. The preparation by the British Delegates of 
an equally long reasoned reply would have taken at least another day, and the rejoinder to 
that might again have occupied two days, without any progress being made. It seemed in 
the interests of the Conference as a whole to send a short reply and at once. Moreover, if 
M. Jaspar had any feelings on the matter he ought to remember that the British Delegation 
also had feelings. They really had expected some advance after the long deliberations of the 
other Creditor Powers, and merely to repeat the previous offer had obviously not been 


particularly congenial to the British Delegation. M. Jaspar admitted the truth of this last 
statement. 


‘An interesting sequel to the receipt of the offer of Monday, the 26th August, was a call 
from Mr. Adatci, the Head of the Japanese Delegation, who came to explain to the 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer that they had attended the discussions of the other Creditor 
Powers as an observer and had offered their advice, but that they did not take part in sending 
the Memorandum and did not associate themselves with it. He had explained this to the 
representatives of the other Powers and had obtained their consent to his making this 
declaration to the British Government as a matter of loyalty. Mr. Adatci further explained 
that, in order to assist towards a settlement, the Japanese Delegation had agreed to repay 
the 7,769,000 gold marks R.M. which they received during the last five months of the 
Dawes annuities. On the other hand, they had obtained an assurance from the other 
Delegations that Japan should be allowed as compensation 3,300,000 marks a year out of the 
unconditional annuities. In the evening Mr. Adatci called again to say he had heard that 
the French Council of Ministers had decided unanimously that the proposals put forward 
in the last Memorandum represented the last word so far as France was concerned. It was 
emphasised that a large element of public opinion in France considered that the offer made 
already went too far. He was very upset at the idea of a breakdown, and suggested that if 
there was any hope that the British Delegation would be satisfied with 65 per cent. or 70 per 
cent. of their requirements he believed that he would be able to secure additional proposals 
up to such an amount. The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied that he would not be able 
to accept a settlement on such a basis and was unwilling to commit himself to a figure that 
he would accept. Mr. Graham, who had arrived, agreed with the Chancellor’s views.’ 


No. 341 


Sir R. Lindsay to Mr. N. Henderson (Paris) 
No. 1939 [C 6324/612/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 26, 1929 
Sir, 

With reference to Paris despatch No. 1300! (252/39/1927) of June 14th 
1927 transmitting copies of notes exchanged between the Ambassadors’ 
Conference and the German Embassy at Paris respecting the annual pub- 
lication of German aviation data, I enclose a copy of a letter from the 
Air Ministry together with a report from the Air Attaché at Berlin,? which 
draws attention to various discrepancies detected in the ‘Deutsche Luftver- 
kehrsstatistik’ for both 1926 and 1927. It would appear from these dis- 
crepancies that the German Government are endeavouring to evade the 
obligations which they assumed as a result of the above-mentioned exchange 
of notes. I am therefore contemplating the possibility of instructing His 
Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires at Berlin to draw the attention of the German 
Government to the matter, and to ask them for an explanation of the 
discrepancies detected in their aviation statistics. Before doing so, however, 
I should be grateful if you would discuss the matter with the competent 
authorities of the French Government, and let me know whether the latter 
will be prepared to instruct their representative at Berlin to make a similar 
démarche. 

2. I enclose for your information and guidance a memorandum which 
has been drawn up on the points raised in the Air Ministry’s letter, together 


t See Volume ITI, No. 236. 
2 This letter of August 14 and enclosed report of July 5 are not printed. 
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with a copy of Berlin despatch No. 3503 of May and, 1928, to which refer- 
ence is made therein. 
Iam, &c., 
(In the absence of the Secretary of State) 
ORME SARGENT 


ENCLosuRE IN No. 341 
Memorandum on German Aotation Stattstics* 


August 20, 1929 

The Air Ministry’s letter and the report from the Air Attaché at Berlin? 
relates [sic] in the first place to the obligation of the German Government 
under the Agreement of June 1927! to publish as from the 1st April 1926 a 
list of the total number of pilots who have obtained certificates and, as from 
1st April 1927 a list, giving the names of newly registered pilots. Berlin 
despatch No. 350 of 2nd May 1928 pointed out that the official German 
volume issued for the year 1926 in accordance with this undertaking under 
the title of ‘Deutsche Luftverkehrsstatistik, 1926’ contained certain dis- 
crepancies which might possibly only be due to inefficient drafting on the 
part of the German Government. We decided to await publication of the 
1927 statistics before taking any action in the matter. The report enclosed in 
the present letter expatiates in greater detail on the discrepancies in the 
1926 list and also in that for 1927 which was published in October 1928. 
The discrepancies to which Captain Christie calls attention in this report 
relate (1) to the numbers of registered pilots and (2) to the omission of the 
German Government to fulfil until March 1928 their above-mentioned 
obligation to publish as from 1st April 1927 the names of pilots to whom new 
certificates have been issued. 

2. As regards (1) according to the official organ of the Luftfahrt Abteilungs 
the last pilot’s registration number issued in 1927 was 2,002. Captain 
Christie found that he could only account for 1,483 of these pilots and in 
spite of correspondence and interviews between himself and Geheimrat 
Fisch (the German delegate who took part as German representative in the 
conversations at Paris which led up to the 1927 Agreement) has failed to 
obtain any satisfactory explanation as to why: 


(a) the official return of pilots rendered by the German Government to the 
Aeronautical Guarantee Committee for the period ending March 
gist 1926 was under-stated by approximately 389 i.e. 1,001 instead of 
1,390 and 

(b) the official return of newly registered Grade A pilots for the period 
April 1st 1926 to December 12th 1927 was under-stated by 100 1.e. 

3 See Volume V, No. 15. 

4 According to the docket this memorandum, which is filed as C 6595/612/18, was by 


Mr. Balfour. 
Ss Aviation Department. 
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482 instead of 582. (Incidentally the figure of 482 which appears on 
page 2 of Captain Christie’s report does not tally with the figure 601 
on page 2 of the above-mentioned Berlin despatch No. 350 of May 2nd 
1928, but there is presumably some simple explanation for this 
apparent discrepancy.) 


3. As regards (2), after a certain amount of prevarication Geheimrat Fisch 
declared to Captain Christie on June 6th last that the German Embassy at 
Paris in their note of June roth 1927 confirming the readiness of the German 
Government to enter into an agreement in the matter of the publication of the 
names of newly registered pilots, had by mistake inserted April Ist 1927 as 
the date as from which this arrangement should come into force instead of 
December 31st 1927. He maintains that Mr. Massigli and others present at 
the negotiations would be able to confirm that the latter date was the one 
agreed upon for the arrangement to come into force. 

4. A reference to the conversations which led to the Agreement, enclosed 
in Paris despatch No. 12286 of May goth 1927 show{s] that the Germans made 
considerable efforts to persuade Mr. Massigli to drop the demand of the 
German Government to publish the names rather than the total number of 
German registered pilots. From the minute® recording the conversation 
which took place on May 25th it will be seen that Mr. Massigli suggested to 
the Germans a titre person[n]el ‘que la publication des noms des pilotes n’aurait 
lieu qu’a partir de l’année prochaine, la publication des chiffres globaux 
ayant seule lieu pour cette année’. From the minute® recording the conver- 
sation on May 27th it will be observed that Mr. Massigli took up the previous 
suggestion and stated that ‘sans vouloir engager en aucune maniére ses 
collégues, uf avait impression que sil pouvait leur annoncer que |’on 
acceptait, du cété allemand, de publier a partir de la période ter Avril 
1927-31 Mars 1928, une liste nominale des pilotes, nous n’insisterions sans 
doute pas pour la publication d’une liste nominale pour la période antérieure 
(rer Avril 1926-1er Avril 1927); il s’est engagé personnellement a soutenir 
ce point de vue’. The German delegate undertook to recommend this 
solution to Berlin and the minute® of the conversation on May 28th shows 
that Herr Forster announced on that date that he was prepared to accept 
the arrangement. The notes subsequently exchanged between the Ambas- 
sadors’ Conference and the German Embassy on June oth and 1oth both 
referred to April 1st 1927 as the date from which the Germans should publish 
a nominal list of registered pilots. 

5. From the above-mentioned summary it will be seen that in his conver- 
sation of May 25th 1927 Mr. Massigli made a suggestion to the German 
delegates which was capable of being interpreted that the German Govern- 
ment would not be required to publish the names of registered pilots until 
the beginning of 1928. From the language which he used in the subsequent 
conversation of May 27th however it seems quite clear that in using the 
words ‘l’année prochaine’ in the first conversation Mr. Massigli did not 


6 Not preserved in Foreign Office archives: cf. Volume IIT, No. 169, note 2. 
IA. VI 593 Qq9 


_ refer to the calendar year but to the 12 months beginning April Ist 1927 as 
opposed to the 12 months beginning April 1st 1926 in respect of which the 
Germans would only be required to publish the total number of registered 
pilots. 

6. Indeed it appears obvious that Herr Fisch has twisted the words used 
in the first conversation to suit his ends. In any case the German note of 
June roth 1927 gives the date as April 1st 1927 and, although Herr Fisch 
argues that a political outcry would be provoked were publication now to be 
given retrospectively to the names of pilots registered as from the 1st April 
1927 this plea should not deter us from holding the German Government to 
their written word. 

7. In addition to the above-mentioned points Captain Christie also draws 
attention on page 6 of his report to the failure of the German Government to 
give satisfaction as regards the publication under paragraphs 1 and 3 of the 
1927 Agreement to the total number of aircraft manufactured in and 
exported from Germany. 


No. 342 


Sir R. Lindsay to Mr. N. Henderson (Paris) 
No. 1949 [C 6611/49/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 27, 1929 
Sir, 

With reference to Lord Tyrrell’s despatch No. 1098! (49/21/29) of the 
goth ultimo, transmitting copy of a note? from the Rhineland High Com- 
mission relative to the question of German police and rural guards in the 
Rhineland, and to my despatch No. 1934! of the 24th instant enclosing a 
letter? addressed by this department to the British Delegation at The Hague, 
suggesting that this question and that of police effectives in the whole 
demilitarised Rhineland area could best be settled at the Conference, I have 
to inform you that I am now in receipt of a semi-official letter from the 
British Delegation stating that, in their opinion, it would be useless for them 
to attempt to get this subject dealt with by the Conference. A copy of the 
letter? in question and of the reply? thereto is enclosed herein. 

2. In the light of the opinion expressed by the British Delegation, I 
authorise you to concur in the Ambassadors’ Conference instructing the 
Allied Experts at Berlin to enquire of the German Government what steps 
they propose to take to adjust the position as regards police effectives prior 
to evacuation. These enquiries, for the reasons stated in the above-mentioned 
Foreign Office letter to the British Delegation at The Hague of 22nd August 
last, should relate not merely to police effectives in the second Rhineland zone 
but should be so framed as to obtain a statement from the German Govern- 


t This covering despatch is not preserved in Foreign Office archives. 
2 Not printed. 
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ment in respect of the measures which they propose to take to settle this 
question in the whole demilitarised Rhineland area prior to evacuation. 

g. As regards the question of rural guards, you will observe from the 
fourth paragraph of the War Office letter of gth August,? copy of which was 
transmitted under cover of my despatch No. 1886! of 16th August, that the 
Army Council are of opinion that this question is not one with which the 
Military Experts are competent to deal. The latter have however been 
asked whether they would adhere to this opinion in the event of the French 
Government desiring that the matter should be taken up. 


Iam, &c., 
(in the absence of the Secretary of State) 
ORME SARGENT 


No. 343 
Letter from Sir E. Phipps (The Hague) to Sir R. Lindsay 
[C 6708/1 /18} 
Confidential THE HAGUE, August 27, 1929 


My dear Ronald, 

To continue my letter of yesterday,! Breitscheid? made a personal appeal 
last night to the Chancellor of the Exchequer to let it be stated that he had 
urged the German Delegation to contribute something in cash towards 
meeting the British demands. This Mr. Snowden refused to do and, there- 
fore, it is, of course, impossible for the Germans to offer to make any further 
sacrifices themselves, for if it were known that they had done so without 
pressure being put upon them, they would naturally be lynched on their 
return to Germany. 

2. This morning the British and French Delegations almost simultaneously 
put in a request for a meeting of the Six this afternoon. That meeting is 
proceeding as I write (6 p.m.).3 Meanwhile, a meeting of the Four took 


t Untraced in Foreign Office archives. 

2 A Social-Democratic member of the Reichstag and a prominent member of its Foreign 
Affairs Committee. 

3 In his memorandum of August 31 Sir M. Hankey reported as follows on this meeting 
on August 27: ‘The Meeting of the Six Inviting Powers took place in a Committee Room 
of the First Chamber of the States-General at 5 p.m. Each Delegation outlined its own 
point of view at some length. By arrangement, no formal record was kept of any of these 
meetings, although the Secretary-General was present and kept a fairly full private note, 
which is on record. The other Delegations had their interpreters’ notes. For a long time it 
looked as though a breakdown of the Conference was inevitable. 

‘At this meeting Mr. Snowden made the British Delegation’s position very clear, as is 
shown by the following extract from Sir Maurice Hankey’s notes:— “‘M. Briand had said 
that so long as conciliatory measures were likely to be fruitful he had been willing to 
continue. That was precisely the British Delegation’s attitude. They had, however, now 
waited for three weeks. There had been no progress, no decision. That was a most 
regrettable thing. The British Delegation also had been throughout most anxious to give 
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place at midday at which again, very naturally, Briand, in view of the 
financial deadlock, flatly refused to fix any definite date for the final evacuation 
by the French troops of the third zone, and Stresemann was, therefore, 


an opportunity for conversations which would be fruitful in their result. He thought that 
all the Delegates would agree that the British Delegation had been very patient. For days 
they had had to sit idle during continuous meetings of the other Creditor Powers. On the 
previous Friday [August 23: see No. 332], after conversations he had had with M. Jaspar 
and M. Francqui, who had submitted certain proposals to him, he had asked the other 
Creditor Powers to put their final offer in writing, and had expressed a hope that a sub- 
stantial advance would be made and that this would provide the means to end discussion and 
enable progress to be made. M. Jaspar had received that letter on Saturday morning, and 
had replied that Mr. Snowden should be in possession of the final reply by 4 p.m. [Note in 
original: ‘M. Jaspar afterwards explained, however, that he had stated that he could not 
give an absolute guarantee of this.”] No reply had come on Saturday afternoon. All day 
Sunday they had waited, and no reply had come until Monday morning [see No. 340]. 
He hoped his remark would not be regarded as offensive if he said that it seemed to the British 
Delegation incredible that to draft a short memorandum containing no advance on the 
Jaspar-Francqui offer should take so long. An hour should have been sufficient. He recalled 
once more that he had asked for a final offer and a substantial advance. It came, and, as 
the “Times’ said to-day, it was incredible, in view of what had happened. He took the reply 
to his letter to which he had just referred as a final offer. As regards the hoped-for substantial 
advance, it was an expectation which had not been fulfilled. If that was the final offer, then 
there was nothing more to be said. The British Delegation had sent their reply yesterday, 
pointing out that the offer was wholly unsatisfactory and could not be regarded as accept- 
able. There matters stood at the moment. .. . [punctuation as in original quotation]” 

‘Mr. Henderson supported Mr. Snowden strongly, as shown by the following quotation from 
Sir Maurice Hankey’s notes :— ‘“‘Mr. Henderson said that even if they passed by the question 
whether the letter had been promised by a certain hour, he would like to ask why the 
British Delegation had had to wait the whole of Saturday and Sunday. It was only on 
Monday that the Note was received. Even when it was received it was only to find (and 
this was a very important point indeed) that it contained an offer of 60 per cent. of the 
British demand, which was no more than the previous offer. ... [punctuation as in original 
quotation] Mr. Henderson said that in the Note itself there was an admission that the 
offers of the 22nd August and the 25th August were practically the same. He asked whether 
that was admitted. He was in a position to prove it. Referring to the Note itself, he pointed 
out that the following passage occurred on page 1:— ‘Inspired by the same motive we 
increased the offer of the 22nd August to a sum which amounted within a few thousand 
marks to 28,600,000 marks, a sum equivalent to 60 per cent. of the British demand.’ A little 
later on the fresh proposal was stated to be 60 per cent. of the British claims. In other words, 
the Note itself admitted that no advance had been made on the question of distribution of 
annuities. He asked definitely whether this offer of 60 per cent. was the last offer that could 
be made to the British Delegation.” 

‘It is umnecessary in this summary to give in detail the arguments and excuses with 
which the British case was met. Perhaps the strongest argument used was one put forward 
and reiterated by M. Briand that the British Delegation had never given any answer to the 
proposals of the other Creditor Powers: “Every bargain was in the nature of a dialogue— 
one who offered and one who discussed. There should be an answer to the one who made 
an offer. Up to now, however, in this Conference, there had been only one voice, that of the 
one who offered. . . . [punctuation as in original quotation]”’ 

‘This was neatly countered by Mr. Snowden :— “‘Great Britain had made nodemand at all. 
All she asked was that the other countries should not take away something which belonged 
to her..... [punctuation as in original quotation] If we were to consider the case of a 
debtor and a creditor, no creditor would take less than he knew a debtor was in a position 
to pay. Remission was only admissible when the capacity to pay was in doubt.” 
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equally disinclined to accept, definitely, the harmless face-saving formula 
which has now been found for the Committee of Conciliation, a copy of which 
I enclose, herein. 


‘Another argument used by M. Briand and others was in reply to Mr. Snowden’s contention 
that the sanctity of international agreements was at stake. They pointed out that since the 
war many agreements had been altered, sometimes to the detriment of France and Italy, 
but in these cases the sacrifice had been accepted in the major interests of peace and 
settlement. That was all that was asked on the present occasion. Mr. Snowden was able 
to show the inconsistency of this claim with the oft-repeated demand that the report, being 
indivisible, must be accepted as a whole. The report involved a breach of international 
agreements which Great Britain would not accept, unless she was recouped outside the 
report for the heavy losses this breach of agreements involved. For this no acceptable 
compensation had been proposed. 

“Towards what appeared to be the end of the meeting, with a threatened breakdown of 
the Conference, Mr. Henderson again intervened and pressed strongly his demand to know 
whether the 60 per cent. really was the last offer. 

‘This led to an adjournment “‘for ten minutes to air the room.”’ The ten minutes, in 
fact, were spun out to four or five hours, during which a bargaining process set in. The 
British Delegates remained in the Conference Room and the other Creditor Powers sat in 
another room. M. Jaspar acted as an intermediary. During the formal meeting the other 
Creditor Powers had emphasised very strongly the point that, although they had advanced 
to 60 per cent., there had been absolutely no indication by the British Delegation of what 
they could accept. This was a point which M. Jaspar, the intermediary, pressed. The 
bargaining began by Mr. Snowden pointing out that M. Briand had more than once 
admitted the justice of the British case, and that it was therefore for the other Creditor 
Powers to make a further approach towards the British position and say exactly what their 
maximum was. If their maximum approached to any minimum which the British Dele- 
gation might have in mind, they would examine whether the gap could be bridged. But if 
the gap was still large there was nothing to be done. M. Jaspar returned within five minutes 
to say that at first his friends would only advance to 66 per cent., but he had declined to 
return to the British Delegation without offering 70 per cent., which he had achieved. 
Mr. Snowden at once rejected this. —There were long silences, interspersed with short 
interjected remarks, and conference (with many calculations) between the British Delegates. 
But at about 8.45 p.m. Mr. Snowden made the following offer:— 


(1.) Annuities of 28,000,000 marks to be raised to 40,000,000 marks. 
(2.) Some further concession on unconditional annuities. 

(3.) Coal orders from Italy, 1,500,000 tons as a minimum. 

(4.) Bank to be situated in London. 

(5.) Existing concessions to be confirmed. 


In half an hour’s time M. Jaspar returned with the following counter-offer:— 


On Point 1. 35,000,000 marks as compared with the British demand of 40,000,000 
marks. 

On Point 2. Nothing could be done owing to the difficulties with the smaller Powers. 

On Point 3. Italy had been persuaded to advance to 700,000 tons of coal. 

On Point 4. They were not willing to discuss the Bank. 

On Point 5. Acceptance. 


“This proposal was not acceptable, and at 9.55 M. Jaspar withdrew again to consult the 
other Creditor Powers. He returned in a quarter of an hour to say that Belgium would put 
up 1,000,000 marks, raising the total on Point 1 to 36,000,000 marks. Italy had declined 
to make any advance on coal, but he thought that if agreement were reached on the other 
points Italy could be screwed up to 1,000,000 tons as a maximum. It was felt that perhaps 
M. Pirelli might do something, as Italy had so far made comparatively little contribution to 
the offer of the other Creditor Powers. M. Pirelli, however, thought he was only asked to 
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3. In these circumstances the meeting of the full Political Commission, 
originally fixed for 4 o’clock this afternoon, has been adjourned, pending the 
issue of the meeting of Six above referred to. 

4. Quite between ourselves, I believe that the Treasury officials are getting 
somewhat alarmed and are, in their heart of hearts, anxious that some 
minimum demand should be formulated by the Chancellor; but this he 
refuses to do, so the deadlock continues. 

5. I hear on good authority that the French would be willing to grant 
two-thirds of our demands, viz. 66%°% and that Snowden, in the last resort, 
would take 80%. The difference seems incredibly small to justify a break, 
so IJ still think that some agreement may, after all, be reached. 


Yours ever, 
Eric PHIpps 


ENCLOsURE IN No. 343 


In order to facilitate in the common interest a friendly and practical 
settlement of any difficulty which may arise between Belgium and Germany 
or between France and Germany concerning the observation of Articles 42 
and 43 of the Treaty of Versailles, the German, Belgian and French Govern- 
ments agree that the task of settling any such difficulty shall be accomplished 
by the conciliation commissions set up under the arbitration agreements 
concluded at Locarno on the 16th October, 1925, by Belgium and by France 
with Germany. These commissions shall act in conformity with the pro- 
cedure laid down and with the rights accruing under these conventions. 

If any such difficulty should arise, it will be submitted either to the Belgo- 
German Conciliation Commission, or to the Franco-German Conciliation 
Commission, according to whether the difficulty arises between Belgium and 
Germany or between France and Germany. 

This agreement is subject to the reservation that the powers of the Council 
and the Assembly of the League of Nations to make investigations under 


discuss coal, and when other questions were raised he abruptly left the room. At 11.35 the 
following proposal was handed to M. Jaspar:— 


(1.) A proposal by Mr. Leith-Ross as to the dates of the payments to Great Britain which 
would result in an advantage to Great Britain equivalent on 5} per cent. tables to 
about 4,000,000 marks a year for 37 years, which had been explained to M. Jaspar. 

(2.) Unconditional. 60,000,000 marks in all to be secured through rearranging the 
annual amounts of the unconditional annuity without increasing the total. 

(3.) 1,000,000 tons of coal yearly, firm contract for 3 years, at the best British price, for 
Italian State Railways. 

(4.) The question of the Bank for London to be reserved. 

The previous Point 5 already accepted. 
M. Jaspar returned a few minutes later and said his friends would accept the Leith-Ross 
proposal. A little more bargaining in regard to coal led to a promise of the purchase of 
1,000,000 tons by Italy for three years under conditions insisted on by Mr. Graham, 
namely, the purchase not as hitherto proposed at the market price f.o.b. at Rotterdam, 
but at a genuine market price at British ports.’ Cf. Philip Viscount Snowden, of. cit., 
vol. 1, pp. 818-22. 
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Article 213 of the Treaty of Versailles remain intact. It is also subject to the 
understanding that each of the Powers who signed the Treaty concluded at 
Locarno on the 16th October, 1925, between Germany, Belgium, France, 
Great Britain and Italy, retains the right to lay any difficulty at any time 


before the Council of the League of Nations in conformity with Article 4 of 
that Treaty. 


No. 344 


Sir M. Hankey (The Hague) to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald! 
Unnumbered Telegraphic [C 6668/1 /18] 


THE HAGUE, August 28, 1929, 2.30 a.m. 


Agreement reached at midnight on method of meeting the requirements 
of the British Delegation. 


The Germans were informed at 1 a.m.? but postponed giving their 
consent until 11 a.m. on Wednesday. 


Points agreed, subject to German consent on certain points reached, were, 
that: 


(1) The other creditor powers will secure to Great Britain an additional 
40 million marks a year for 37 years. (Equivalent capital sum). 

(2) By re-adjustment within the frame-work of the Young plan, Great 
Britain will receive 96 million marks a year as unconditional annuity. 

(3) The Italian delegation undertook that Italian State Railways would 
purchase one million tons of British coal yearly for three years at the 
best British free market export price, ruling at the date of each 
contract.* 


t A copy of this telegram was received in the Foreign Office on August 28. 

2 In his memorandum of August 31 Sir M. Hankey explained that the German Dele- 
gation had withdrawn from the meeting recorded in No. 343, note 3, as they were not a 
party to these bargainings. 

3 August 28, 1929. 

4 In his memorandum Sir M. Hankey further stated that the German Delegation asked 
for the Heads of Agreement reached, and that he had given them unofficially at about 
2.30 a.m. on August 28 the following document headed ‘Heads of Agreement’: “The following 
points were agreed upon in principle in order to meet the requirements of the British 
Delegation :— 

‘1. The other Creditor Powers would guarantee to Great Britain annuities of 36 million 

marks a year for 37 years, or their equivalent in capital sums, subject to the German 

Government desisting from any claim in regard to the surplus of the last five months 

under the Dawes Plan. 

2. The payments made to Great Britain out of the annuities would be made on such 
dates as to secure that Great Britain receives full cover for her net war debt payments 
on the 15th June and the 15th December each year instead of the payments to Great 
Britain being made in equal monthly instalments, with the result of an advantage to 
Great Britain equivalent on the 5} per cent. tables to about 4 million marks a year 
for 37 years. (This adjustment would not, of course, in any way alter the payments 
made by Germany.) 
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‘3. Great Britain would receive as an unconditional annuity the 36 million marks referred 
to above, 18 million marks from the balance of the unconditional annuity available 
under the Plan for distribution, and a further 42 million marks to be made available 
by rearranging (subject to the consent of Germany) the annual amounts of the 
unconditional annuity without increasing their aggregate total, in such a way that 
the amount available for distribution to the Creditor Governments after meeting 
the service of the Dawes Loan should be a fixed instead of a varying sum each year. 

4. The Italian Delegation undertook that the Italian State Railways would purchase 
1 million tons of British coal yearly for three years at the best British free market 
export price ruling at the date of each contract.’ 


No. 345 


Mr. A. Henderson (The Hague) to Sir R. Lindsay 
(Received August 29, II a.m.) 


No. 14 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 6683/1 /18] 
THE HAGUE, August 29, 1929 


Unexpected delay has occurred owing to failure to reach agreement on 
question of occupation costs after August 31st. Debate on this point con- 
tinued all yesterday and up to 2 a.m. this morning, as there was disagreement 
between [sc ? with] members of the German delegation.’ Result is that no 


1 In his memorandum of August 31 Sir M. Hankey reported as follows on the discussions 
on August 28: ‘the Delegatcs of the Six Inviting Powers met again at 11 a.m. to discuss 
matters with the Germans, who offered a strong resistance to the proposal that they should 
be asked to abandon their claim to the surplus on the last five months of the Dawes Loan, 
and to the proposals in regard to the unconditional annuity unless the question of the cost 
of the Armies of Occupation was settled simultaneously. At the afternoon session at 3 p.m., 
again, little progress was made. The German Delegation proved extremely stubborn. 
About 7.15 p.m. the meeting had to be adjourned, as there was a Dinner to be given that 
night to the principal Delegations by the British Delegation at the Grand Hotel, Scheven- 
ingen. After the Dinner, at about 11 p.m. the subject was again resumed. Dr. Wirth then 
made a proposal which he had worked out since the last meeting, under which he proposed 
the creation of a common pool to cover the cost of the Armies of Occupation prior to the 
evacuation. To this pool Germany would subscribe #, and the Allied Powers the remaining 
§. Estimating the figure for the pool for the moment at 80,000,000 marks, he proposed that 
Germany should contribute 30,000,000 and the Occupying Powers 50,000,000. If in 
practice, however, the cost should be less than 80,000,000, Germany would not make any 
claim on the balance. He thought, however, that the cost in fact would be less than 
80,000,000 marks, and perhaps only 60,000,000. In that event Germany would subscribe 
two-thirds to the pool under the same conditions. In addition, Germany was to waive all 
outstanding and future claims for services and damages to property and was to accept 
surrender of all claims to the surplus on the last five months of the Dawes Plan, as well as the 
arrangement as regards unconditional annuities. There was a prolonged discussion on this 
subject, in the course of which the French reiterated the view they had expressed again and 
again during earlier meetings, that Germany ought to pay the whole, and had insisted in 
these circumstances that, even if, in the desire for conciliation, the proposal were accepted, 
Germany ought to pay not less than 50 per cent. To this the German Delegation would not 
assent. Various means were sought for overcoming the difficulty, but at 2 a.m. on the 
morning of the 29th August agreement had not been reached. There is little doubt that 
the German Delegates were awaiting a telegram from Berlin and had to play for time.’ 
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plenary meeting of conference can be held today. British, French, Belgian 
and German delegates meet at 10 a.m., and it is hoped to hold final meeting 
of Political Commission at 11 and plenary meeting tomorrow. 


No. 346 


Mr. A. Henderson (The Hague) to Sir R. Lindsay 
(Received August 30, 10 a.m.) 


No. 15 Telegraphic: by bag [F.O. 840/7/13/7}! 
THE HAGUE, August 29, 1929 


My telegram No. 9? of August 12th. 

The Political Commission met under my chairmanship at 12 noon to-day. 

2. I opened the proceedings by reading aloud the Report of the Political 
Commission, a copy of which was sent to the Foreign Office yesterday.3 
I then made a speech, the text of which goes to you in my despatch No. 434 
of to-day’s date, together with that of the other complimentary speeches 
made in the Commission by M. Briand, M. Hymans, Dr. Stresemann, 
Signor Grandi and M. Adatci. 

3. The difficulties raised by the Germans with regard to the costs of the 
Armies of Occupation have now been surmounted.5 


t The text of this telegram is preserved in Confidential Print only in the Foreign Office 
archives. The text here printed is taken from the archives of the British Delegation at 
The Hague. 

2 No. 313. 

3 The draft of this report sent by Mr. Perowne to Mr. Sargent on August 28 is not 
printed. The final text is printed as the enclosure in No. 349. 

4 Not preserved in Foreign Office archives. This covering despatch transmitted steno- 
graphic notes of the present meeting (not printed). For a report on Mr. Henderson’s 
speech see The Times, August 30, 1929, p. 12. 

5 In his memorandum of August 31 Sir M. Hankey stated: ‘At a meeting of the Six 
Inviting Powers held that afternoon (Thursday, the 29th August) all the outstanding 
difficulties with the Germans were cleared up. As regards the cost of the Armies of Occu- 
pation, a pool of 60 million marks was to be created in accordance with Dr. Wirth’s plan. 
Towards this the Germans were to pay a lump sum of 30 million marks once and for all. 
The rest of the pool was to be supplied by the other Occupying Powers [Note in original: 
““By a side-agreement between the Belgian, British and French Delegations it was arranged 
that Great Britain and Belgium would pay their own Army costs and neither contribute to, 
nor receive anything from, the pool.’’] in the following proportions:— 


Per cent. 
France. ; ‘ ; ; ; : ; ‘ 35 
Great Britain . ‘ : : ; : ; : 12 
Belgium . : : 3 


The Germans agreed to all the requests that had been made to them. The Occupying 
Powers and the German Government agreed reciprocally to abandon all their claims 
relating to damages and all present or future credits in regard to services and damages. 
“The German Delegation, in return for these concessions, made a special plea that the 
utmost care should be taken to avoid serious damage being done in the last days of the 
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4. A meeting of the six Inviting Powers will take place at 10.30 a.m. anda 
meeting of the Financial Commission at 11 a.m. tomorrow. The final 
Plenary meeting of the Conference will be held on August gist. 

5. M. Briand leaves for Paris and Geneva at 1 o’clock tomorrow (Friday), 
and I propose to start for Geneva at 5 o’clock tomorrow afternoon. 


occupation, which was, of course, agreed to, the point being provided for in the Notes 
exchanged between the Occupying Powers and the German Delegation on the subject. 

‘At this point, when everything appeared settled, two incidents, characteristic of inter- 
national Conferences, occurred. First, a last-hour claim by the Belgian Delegation to 
escape from the undertaking which France, following Great Britain’s example, had accepted, 
to waive all claims against Germany in matters relating to the Armies of Occupation. The 
claim was made on the ground that Belgian advances to Germany on account of damages 
exceeded the amounts spent and that the balance would accrue to Germany. Under 
pressure from Mr. Snowden, however, this claim was withdrawn. 

‘At this moment, when everything appeared to be settled, Mr. Adatci, the Japanese 
Delegate, raised the question of German claims in regard to a telegraph cable in the Pacific, 
and the Shantung Railway, insisting that they should now be renounced. He said he had 
received instructions from Tokyo that such a renunciation was to be a condition of accep- 
tance by Japan of the Young Report. Dr. Stresemann refused to discuss the question, of 
which he had never heard, and on which he was totally uninformed. Eventually Mr. Adatci 
agreed that the matter should be dealt with by a Committee which, he understood, would 
be set up under the Young Plan for wiping out the past. These last-moment claims wasted 
time which could ill be spared, for evening had already come and it had not been possible 
to set the drafting Committees to work.’ 


No. 347 
Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Recewed September 9) 
No. 1617 [C 6918/1 /18] 
Confidential WASHINGTON, August 29, 1929 


Sir, 

I asked the Secretary of State this morning whether, now that the Hague 
Conference on the Young plan seemed likely to end in agreement, he would 
give me some idea of what the United States Government felt with regard 
to that plan and the Conference generally. 

2. Colonel Stimson replied that they naturally felt much relieved at the 
prospective final settlement of the very troublesome questions that were 
dealt with at the Hague Conference, although, to tell the truth, there were 
certain parts of the Young plan of which they were not particularly 
enamoured. I asked if he referred to the International Bank and he said he 
was thinking more of that than anything else because it might have very far 
reaching results the end of which it was impossible to for[e]see. 

3. He gave me to understand that when Mr. Young and Mr. Morgan had 
their interview with the President at the White House after their return from 
Paris, Mr. Young had given a glowing account of all the advantages that 
were likely to flow from the International Bank. ‘But’, said the Secretary 
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of State, ‘the President is an old engineer and I am an old lawyer, and 
before we get on a wagon of that sort we like to know where we are going to 
get off.’ He continued that he had been studying the matter with care and 
held up a copy of the Young Committee Report that he had on his desk, 
but he said he had not yet really grasped what the functions of the Bank were 
exactly to be. One thing, however, he did see, and this was that it was to be 
much more than a clearing house and might easily influence international 
exchanges. It seemed that this was a serious matter, since it was possible for 
the members of the Board who would be drawn from various countries to 
affect by their decisions the exchanges of any one country. No country 
would, in fact, be quite independent. This was a matter in regard to which 
every country would by its own legislation look after its own interests 
before accepting any such plan in its entirety. He evidently thought that 
considerable reservations would have to be made by Congress with regard 
to the International Bank before the United States Government would be 
allowed to have any official connection with it whatever, and that these 
reservations would be inspired by the President. 

4. I should add that our conversation was extremely informal, but as it 
confirmed in almost every particular the telegram sent on August 12th by 
Mr. Wil[I]mot[t] Lewis, Times correspondent here, to which I referred in 
my telegram No. 362! of the same date, I thought it seemed worth reporting. 


I have, &c., 
EsmME Howarp 


1 No. 310. 


No. 348 


Mr, A. Henderson (The Hague) to Sir R. Lindsay 
(Received August 31, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 16 Telegraphic: by bag [F.O. 8g0/7/13/8}' 


THE HAGUE, August 30, 1929 

My telegram No. 15? of August 2oth. 

The meeting of the six Inviting Powers which had been fixed for this 
morning at 10.30 a.m. was not held until 12 noon owing to the following 
circumstances. 

2. It had been proposed that at this meeting an exchange of notes should 
take place between the three Occupying Powers on the one part and Germany 
on the other relative to the conditions under which the evacuation of the 


1 The text of this telegram is preserved in Confidential Print only in the Foreign Office 
archives. The text here printed is taken from the archives of the British Delegation at The 
Hague. 

2 No. 346. 
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Rhineland would be carried out. Thus separate British, French and Belgian 
notes, signed by myself, M. Briand and Dr. Stresemann, and setting out 
the desiderata of our respective Governments, would be handed to Dr. 
Stresemann under cover of a joint note signed by myself and my French and 
Belgian colleagues. Dr. Stresemann would reply in three notes addressed 
to myself; M. Briand and M. Hymans respectively. 

3g. The Agreement which had been come to as regards the settlement of 
questions arising out of the application of Articles 42 and 43 of the Treaty of 
Versailles3 would, on the other hand, be inserted in extenso at the conclusion 
of the final Protocol of the Conference, on the drafting of which the Jurists 
were engaged most of yesterday afternoon and evening. 

4. At 10.30 a.m. this morning, however, it was discovered that M. 
Briand’s note to Dr. Stresemann was not yet ready and that no German 
replies to that note or to M. Hymans note had been prepared. (The text of 
the original draft German reply to my note to Dr. Stresemann had been 
handed to a member of the Delegation by Herr von Schubert on August 
28th.) 

5. A further complication also arose in that M. Briand declined to allow 
the Agreement with regard to the application of Articles 42 and 43 of the 
Treaty of Versailles to feature in the body of the final Protocol of the Con- 
ference and insisted on its being signed as a separate document by the five 
Locarno Powers. 

6. One-and-a-half hours of activity and confusion ensued but at midday 
the delegates of the six Inviting Powers were finally able to assemble and to 
proceed to business.‘ 

7. After a few introductory words by M. Jaspar, who presided, I read the 
joint note addressed by the three Occupying Powers to Dr. Stresemann. 
The text of this note, in French and in English, is enclosed in my despatch 


3 See the enclosure in No. 343. The final text of this agreement (cf. paragraph 10 below) 
is printed as item No. 1 in Cmd. 3796 of 1931, International Agreement on the Evacuation of the 
Rhineland Territory. 

4 In his memorandum of August 31 Sir M. Hankey explained that these difficulties led 
to the deferment of the meeting of the Financial Commission until 3 p.m. on August jo, 
but that ‘nevertheless good use was made of the enforced interval to come to terms with 
those of the Invited Powers, whose consent was necessary to the agreement already reached 
between the Inviting Powers. This involved, inter alia, a renunciation by Great Britain of 
5 million Marks (£250,000) for the benefit of Japan, Portugal and Jugo-Slavia—a small 
matter in comparison with the political and financial gains to this country resulting from 
the British Delegates’ firm stand. When, in the afternoon of Friday, the 3oth August, the 
Financial Committee did at last meet, it was in a thoroughly bad atmosphere. Many of the 
Delegates were irritated at the delays, and through a series of misunderstandings arising out 
of the scrapping of the first draft of the Jurists’ final Protocol, the meeting was conducted on 
the basis of a series of resolutions proposed from the Chair and not on the Jurists’ draft. 
Owing to the delay in settling with the Invited Powers it had not been possible to circulate 
these resolutions beforehand, and owing to congestion in the French half of the Secretariat- 
General, they were laid on the table in the English language only. This bred suspicion and 
increased the prevailing irritation. Eventually, however, agreement was reached on all 
points but one—namely, the question of a Committee to consider the liquidation of the 
past.’ 
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No. 455 of to-day’s date, together with the three notes referred to in the first 
sentence thereof. 

8. Dr. Stresemann then read the note, which was also enclosed, in original, 
in my despatch No. 45. This note was a reply, not only to the joint note of 
the three Occupying Powers, but also to the three separate communications 
addressed to Dr. Stresemann by the representatives of those Powers and 
enclosed under cover of the joint note. A single German note was thus 
substituted for the three separate notes previously contemplated. 

g. The joint note, in French and in English, of the three Occupying 
Powers, together with its enclosures and the reply of Dr. Stresemann thereto, 
were then signed and exchanged. 

10. I next read the Agreement regarding the application of Articles 42 
and 43 of the Treaty of Versailles. This Agreement is enclosed in original 
in my despatch No. 45 of to-day’s date. It was then signed in French and in 
English by Dr. Stresemann, M. Hymans, M. Briand, M. Grandi and myself. 

11. At the conclusion of this official business, I presented M. Jaspar, the 
President, with the pen with which the notes and the Agreement had been 
signed. 

12. It was decided that there should be no press communiqué but that 
the notes of the proceedings, a copy of which is enclosed in my despatch 
No. 48° of to-day’s date, should be handed to the press as soon as they 
became available. 

13. It was finally agreed that the original of Dr. Stresemann’s note to the 
three Occupying Powers and the two signed copies of the Agreement 
regarding Articles 42 and 43 should be deposited with His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the United Kingdom. These original documents accompany my 
despatch No. 45 of to-day’s date.’ 

5 Not printed. This despatch transmitted to the Foreign Office the joint note, together 
with the Belgian, French and British notes, to Dr. Stresemann, his reply to these notes, and 
the agreement respecting articles 42-3 of the Treaty of Versailles. These documents are 
printed as items 2, 3 and 1 respectively in Cmd. 3796. 6 Not printed. 

7 In a letter of August 30 to Mr. Sargent Mr. Perowne stated in particular that ‘as 
Mr. Henderson was leaving for Geneva this afternoon at a quarter to 5, a telegram was 
brought to him on the station saying that Mr. Shaw [Secretary of State for War] had given 
orders for the retreat from the Rhine to begin forthwith.’ 


No. 349 


Mr, A, Henderson (The Hague) to Sir R. Lindsay (Recewved August 31) 
No. 65 [C 6709/1 /18]* 

Sir THE HAGUE, August 30, 1929 

I think it will be useful to record in one document the course of the political 


discussions at The Hague, which terminated in the signature of the agree- 
ments enclosed in my despatch No. 45! of to-day’s date. 


t See No. 348, note 5. 
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2. Although the financial discussions of the conference necessarily assumed 
the greatest importance and from the outset loomed largest in the public eye, 
it must not be supposed that on the political side the conference remained 
inactive. On the contrary, there was from the beginning general agreement 
on the desirability—indeed the necessity—of reaching a solution of the 
political issues involved, and it soon became clear that once agreement on 
the financial issue was reached, the political problems would be solved 
without much difficulty. The task of the British delegation was, first, to 
endeavour to secure the final evacuation of the Rhineland by all the Allied 
troops at the earliest possible date, and, secondly, to use their influence and 
ingenuity in drafting some document to cover the French demand for a 
‘Comité de Conciliation et de Constatation,’ which, while being sufficiently 
anodyne to satisfy the Germans, could at the same time be plausibly shown 
to meet the requirements of the French. 

g. With these objects in view I stated, when opening the first meeting of 
the Political Commission on the 8th August,? that the commission had to deal 
with the first and third of the Geneva resolutions of the 16th September, 
1928, viz.: (1) To settle the date of the evacuation of the Rhineland; and 
(2) to establish some organisation for dealing with possible future disputes in 
the demilitarised zone. I considered that sub-committees of experts would 
doubtless be required to deal with these two questions in detail in due course, 
but I suggested that, in the first place, there should be a general discussion, 
and ended by expressing the belief that, although for the moment it was the 
financial discussions which had caught the public interest, this conference 
would in the long run be judged by the results obtained in the political field. 

4. M. Briand, who followed, immediately made it clear that the solution of 
the political side of the conference was dependent upon a definite settlement 
on the financial side. The French Government, he said, were ready to 
accept an early evacuation of the whole of the Rhineland, but only on 
condition that the conference reached a financial settlement which could be 
practically applied. As regards the question of ‘Conciliation et Consta- 
tation,’ he proposed to submit to the commission certain proposals which 
would be found not in the least to impose anything in the nature of military 
control in the demilitarised zone, but to remain strictly within the framework 
of the Treaty of Locarno. 

5. Dr. Stresemann adopted the standpoint that there was no real 
connexion between the political questions and the financial questions 
arising out of the settlement of the reparation problem. After restating the 
old German argument that Germany is now legally entitled to evacuation 
(an argument which M. Briand subsequently refuted), he claimed that it was 
of the highest importance for Germany to reach a settlement of the political 
questions involved, as the acceptance of the Young plan by Germany was 
conditional on a satisfactory solution of the problem of the occupied 
territories, and in any event, there was a general desire to limit the costs of 
the armies of occupation after the 1st September to the minimum. 

2 See No. 296. 
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6. It thus became immediately clear that the French would not seriously 
approach the question of evacuation until signs of a financial settlement were 
evident, and that no progress was likely to be made by discussion in open 
commission unless some attempt were first made privately to reconcile the 
existing differences. I accordingly adjourned the commission until the 
gth August, and stated that I proposed in the meantime to have private 
interviews with M. Briand and Dr. Stresemann. I duly visited M. Briand 
and Dr. Stresemann on the morning of the oth August,3 and explained 
frankly to the former that the general policy of the Labour party when in 
opposition and their election promises dictated an immediate withdrawal 
of the British troops from the Rhineland, but that I had purposely delayed 
doing so as I desired to maintain the most cordial relations with the French 
Government and to work in close co-operation with them. I could, however, 
now delay no longer. M. Briand, after expressing thanks for this frank and 
friendly explanation, said that he did not think there was any real divergence 
of opinion between the two countries. He said that if there were an agree- 
ment on the Young plan he hoped to obtain ratification thereof by the 
French Parliament towards the middle or end of October, and then evacua- 
tion could be begun. To this I rejoined by expressing disappointment at the 
delay which would thus take place, as my idea was to begin the evacuation 
of the British troops by about the 15th September. M. Briand then intimated 
that, when speaking of ratification by the French Parliament as a necessary 
preliminary to evacuation of the French troops, he had referred to evacuation 
of the third zone only. He was ready for evacuation of the second zone 
to begin at the same time as, or shortly after, the evacuation of the British 
troops. This was the first occasion on which M. Briand attempted to 
distinguish between the evacuation of the second and third zones, and I 
immediately pointed out the disadvantages which would arise if there were 
any interval between the evacuation of the two zones. Once begun, 
evacuation should, in our opinion, be continuous. M. Briand agreed with 
this, but it was clear that he had doubts as to its practicability from the 
French point of view. 

7. I then called on Dr. Stresemann and indicated the intention of His 
Majesty’s Government to withdraw the British troops from the Rhineland. 
I pointed out, however, that ever since the occupation of the Rhineland there 
had been continual disputes with the German Government on the question 
of claims arising out of articles 6 and 8-12 of the Rhineland Agreement, and 
it was one of our objects at this conference to induce the German Government 
to waive their claims in return for early evacuation. I said that I hoped the 
British troops would have left the Rhineland by Christmas, and in return 
I asked Dr. Stresemann to deal with the question of the claims in a large 
and conciliatory spirit. Dr. Stresemann agreed to this, and the bases for 
subsequent agreement were laid. 

8. The second meeting of the Political Commission, which was held as 
arranged at 4 p.m. on the oth August,* was devoted to a discussion on the 

3 See No. 300. 4 See No. 299. 
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question of the ‘Comité de Conciliation et de Constatation.’ M. Briand 
developed his proposals on the subject, the details of which he proposed 
should be worked out by a committee of jurists. Dr. Stresemann said that he 
had supposed that M. Briand would have presented concrete proposals and 
he could not himself see the necessity for providing any machinery beyond 
that existing in the Treaty of Locarno. This led to a long discussion, and 
finally it was agreed that M. Briand would produce his proposal and that it 
should be referred to a committee of jurists. I then proposed that a technical 
sub-committee should be set up to present a detailed report on the question 
of evacuation, but M. Briand asked that before this committee were set up 
he might have a private discussion with Dr. Stresemann. In consequence, 
the commission adjourned until the 12th August. 

g. At the end of the first week, therefore, the position in the Political 
Commission was not unsatisfactory. It had been agreed to set up a committee 
of jurists to consider the question of disputes in respect of the demilitarised 
zone, and a start had been made on the question of fixing a date for the 
evacuation of the Rhineland. Unfortunately, this progress was not main- 
tained. Already, on the roth August, M. Massigli, sent by M. Briand, had 
explained to Sir E. Phipps that when M. Briand had had his interview with 
me on the gth August he had not realised that the British troops were in the 
third zone. He asked, therefore, that the British evacuation should be 
retarded or that it should be begun later than the 15th September. It was 
explained that this would be impossible as I was determined that the last 
British soldier should have left the Rhineland by Christmas.; On the 
following day M. Briand circulated to the commission his proposal for a 
‘Comité de Conciliation et de Constatation,’ and it was immediately seen 
that this would be unacceptable to the Germans. It was, indeed, the same 
proposal as had been put forward by the French in February last (see 
‘Germany’ Print, the 27th February, 1929, Section 1).° 

10. It thus became clear that the French were disinclined to make 
progress in the Political Commission so long as a solution on the financial 
side appeared unlikely, and all doubt on this score was laid to rest on the 
12th August at the next meeting of the commission,” when M. Briand began 
the discussion by making a declaration to the effect that nothing decided 
upon in the Political Commission would become effective until a settlement 
had been reached in the Financial Commission. This naturally led Dr. 
Stresemann to restate the German point of view. He added that he did not 
think that it was any function of the Political Commission to discuss the 
method of carrying out evacuation, which was a matter solely for the 
Occupying Powers. This led to a long and profitless discussion, and I finally 
stated that it was useless to set up a technical committee on evacuation until 
points of principle had been accepted. I adjourned the commission until the 
14th August, and, in the meantime, called a private meeting of the heads of 
the French, Belgian, German and British delegations. It may here be 
remarked that at this time M. Massigli produced a list of points regarding 

5 See No. 308. 6 See No. 299, note 5. 7 See No. 313. 
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the régime in the demilitarised zone after evacuation.’ He said that it was 
essential that these should be cleared up in conversation with the Germans, 
and was informed that in principle we agreed and were prepared to accept 
any solution which the French and Germans were able to arrive at. No 
progress was, however, made on these points. 

11. The main point of principle to be decided by the Foreign Ministers 
was the final date of evacuation. If this were settled the military experts 
could meet and discuss the details involved and report to the commission. 
I put this to MM. Briand, Stresemann and Hymans at a private meeting on 
the 13th August.9 I said that I was very anxious for the Prime Minister to be 
in a position to announce at Geneva that the evacuation of the British troops 
would be begun while the Assembly was in session, i.e., on the 15th Sep- 
tember. If this were done the British troops would have left the Rhineland by 
Christmas, provided that the German Government would waive all claims 
under articles 6 and 8-12 of the Rhineland Agreement. I asked M. Briand 
and M. Hymans to give their views on the final date of evacuation, and 
Dr. Stresemann to explain the German position on the question of a waiver. 
M. Briand said that the French troops could be out of the second zone by the 
end of December, and M. Hymans intimated that Belgian evacuation could 
be completed in the same time, provided in each case that the Germans gave 
a waiver in respect of the claims. M. Briand also expressed the opinion that a 
small force of British troops should be left in the Rhineland until the end of 
the evacuation, as, without them, it would be impossible for Great Britain 
to be represented on the Rhineland High Commission. This argument is 
erroneous. The British High Commissioner could quite well remain on 
even when the British troops had been withdrawn. It was subsequently 
found impossible to conform with M. Briand’s suggestion as the British 
military experts held strongly that it would be impossible to leave behind a 
detachment of British troops after the departure of the main body. As will 
be seen later, however, I agreed to Mr. Seeds remaining on in the Rhine- 
land after the departure of the British troops. 

12. Dr. Stresemann, supported by Dr. Wirth, explained that it would be 
very difficult for him to approach the German Government on the question 
of a waiver until the exact date of final evacuation was settled, and on this 
point no real progress could be made, but M. Briand undertook to consult his 
military experts as to the date to be fixed for the termination of evacuation 
and to inform his colleagues in three or four days. The position, therefore, 
was that there was general agreement upon the dates for the commencement 
of evacuation and for the completion of the evacuation of the second zone. 

8 This memorandum of August 11 (not printed) discussed points to be settled as regards 
police, military establishments and fortifications, associations, roads, railways and aviation 
in the Rhineland. The memorandum stated in particular: ‘L’article 43 [of the Treaty of 
Versailles] a interdit le rassemblement de forces armées, méme 8 titre temporaire, dans la 
zone démilitarisée. Si des circonstances exceptionelles rendaient nécessaire |’envoi, a titre 
momentané, dans cette zone, de détachements de l’armée ou de la police provenant de 


lintérieur du Reich, cet envoi doit étre subordonné dans chaque cas au consentement des 
Gouvernements intéressés.’ 9 See No. 316. 
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Further progress depended upon the French. I therefore decided to call no 
further meeting of the Political Commission until after a further private 
meeting to be held when M. Briand was ready. 

13. This did not mean, however, that all activities were at a standstill. 
I had announced that the British troops would be out of the Rhineland by 
Christmas if the Germans were conciliatory on the question of the waiver, 
and it appeared likely that, even if no arrangement were come to between 
the French, the Belgians and the Germans, there was a good chance of our 
coming to terms with Germany on this point. Accordingly, the British 
military experts prepared, on my instructions, a draft note which set forth 
British desiderata in connexion with the evacuation and the waiver, in return 
for which we undertook to evacuate the Rhineland in ninety days. This was 
put into final shape in consultation with the Treasury and Sir C. Hurst during 
the next few days. The text, as finally communicated to Dr. Stresemann, 
forms enclosure No. 4 in my despatch under reference. 

14. The next meeting between the Foreign Ministers was held on Monday, 
the 19th August,'° but very little progress was made. M. Briand was unable, 
or unwilling, to state a definite date for the completion of evacuation, and 
Dr. Stresemann, therefore, declined to discuss further the question of the 
waiver. At the close of the meeting, however, I handed to Dr. Stresemann 
privately and confidentially the draft of the note which I proposed to address 
to him on the subject of separate British evacuation" (see the preceding 
paragraph). Whether or not the Germans communicated this to the French 
is not known, but on the next day M. Massigli expressed to Sir E. Phipps 
disappointment that the British military experts had discussed these matters 
with the Germans and refused to do so with the French and Belgians. This 
was not strictly true, as the British military representatives had never 
declined to discuss any question with their French and Belgian colleagues, 
but it was M. Briand himself who had deprecated any discussions regarding 
evacuation and its connected problems pending further progress in the 
Financial Commission. Sir E. Phipps, however, stated that he was sure that 
I would welcome conversations between the French, British and Belgian 
military experts, and I immediately authorised these discussions." 

15. A further meeting of the Foreign Ministers was held on the aist 
August,!2 at which I announced that I understood agreement had been 
reached by the Committee of Jurists on a formula for the ‘Commission de 
Conciliation et de Constatation,’ but that I was unaware of the exact details 
of their proposal. M. Briand explained that, the French draft circulated on 
the 11th August having proved unacceptable to the German representatives, 
he had agreed to a suggestion put forward by M. Fromageot, his legal 
adviser, that the situation might be met by utilising the conciliation com- 
mittees provided for in the Locarno treaties. Agreement had then been 
reached. Dr. Stresemann confirmed this, but stated that he could not 
definitely accept the formula at the moment. It was clear that he would not 


10 No record of this meeting has been traced in Foreign Office archives. 
1t See No. 324. 12 See No. 326. 
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commit himself on this until he knew the intentions of the French Govern- 
ment as to the final date of evacuation. 

16. In these circumstances, I decided that I must endeavour to advance 
the work of the Political Commission with more rapidity. I said that I must 
leave for Geneva during the following week, and I proposed to hold another 
meeting of the Foreign Ministers on Thursday, the 22nd August, and convene 
the Political Commission for Friday, the 23rd August. I expressed the hope 
that at the Foreign Ministers’ meeting on the 22nd August it would be 
possible to agree on the formula for conciliation, that M. Briand would be 
able to give a definite date for evacuation, and that Dr. Stresemann would 
make a definite statement as to the intentions of the German Government on 
the question of waiver of the claims. This move had immediate effect. 
The German delegation had already notified the British delegation that they 
accepted zn toto the British demands in connexion with the waiver and the 
arrangements for the evacuation, and Dr. Stresemann accordingly said that, 
on the assumption that the British troops were withdrawn by the end of the 
year, the German Government would be ready, in principle, and subject to 
a settlement of the details, to waive all claims under articles 6 and 8-12 
against the British forces. They would also grant the same treatment to the 
Belgian forces if they were out of the Rhineland by the end of the year, and 
they would give the same benefit to the French forces if they would evacuate 
the territory by the 1st April, 1930. M. Briand immediately declared that 
this was impossible. The effect upon French public opinion, if this proposal 
were known, would be disastrous. It was doubtless possible for the British 
and Belgians to evacuate their relatively small forces in three months, 
but the French had some 50,000 men and considerable permanent works and 
installations. The German proposal was, in fact, discrimination against 
France. M. Briand developed the arguments which he had used earlier in 
the Political Commission to show that it was impossible to evacuate the 
French troops in that time, stressing particularly the impossibility of moving 
the troops in winter after the commotion which had arisen in France over 
the army scandals of last winter, and ended by asking why the Germans had 
suggested the 1st April as the final date. Dr. Stresemann replied that it was 
essential for Germany to have a final date if she were to consider a waiver, 
and that, as M. Briand had declined to state one, the German delegation 
felt compelled to fix one themselves. M. Briand, however, refused to alter 
his ground or consider the 1st April as in any way possible as a final date. 
He said that under present arrangements 10,000 French troops would have 
left the second zone by November, and that, if they did not participate 
equally with the British and Belgians in the waiver, they should not move at 
all. After some further discussion, during which both M. Hymans and I 
endeavoured to lessen the tension between the French and Germans, 
M. Briand finally consented to inform the commission of the final date which 
the French contemplated and which he said he had already privately 
communicated to Dr. Stresemann. The date proved to be the end of 
September 1930. M. Briand said that it would take six months to evacuate 
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the third zone. Evacuation of material would continue throughout the 
winter, but the men would not begin to move until the end of March, and 
their evacuation would be completed six months later. 

17. This meeting, therefore, ended in something like a deadlock. No 
definite decision had been taken on the question of the “Comité de Concili- 
ation et de Constatation,’ and on the question of the final date of the 
evacuation the Germans were ready to give the French a waiver of claims if 
their troops were withdrawn by the 1st April, while the French insisted on 
the impossibility of completing evacuation before the end of September 1930. 
I accordingly endeavoured the next day to bridge the gap separating the 
French and Germans by addressing a private letter’3 to M. Briand which 
contained the suggestion that the evacuation of the third zone should be 
begun by the French troops immediately the French Parliament had ratified 
the decision of the conference and be completed within eight months. 
Ratification might be expected in mid-October, and by hastening somewhat 
the evacuation might thus be completed by the 31st May, 1930; provided, 
of course, that the Germans would give the same conditions as if evacuation 
had been complcted by the rst April. M. Briand returned a cordial reply,?3 
but indicated in detail his difficulties and explained that ratification by the 
French Parliament could not be expected at the earliest before the end of 
October, and, therefore, on my suggestion, the 30th June would be the 
earliest final date. This would be only three months earlier than the date he 
had originally suggested, and he could not believe that this would make any 
difference. 

18. I decided that matters could not be left in this state, and therefore I 
summoned a further mecting of the Foreign Ministers on the 23rd August.!° 
At this meeting a further endeavour was made to bridge the gap and some 
success was attained. M. Briand thought evacuation might be completed by 
the goth June and Dr. Stresemann agreed to allow his offer of a waiver to 
stand if evacuation were completed by the goth April. Thus, only two 
months separated the parties, and it was agreed that the military experts of 
the Occupying Powers should endeavour to draw up a joint scheme for 
evacuation for presentation to the German delegation, on the understanding 
that in any event no change should be made in the date of the evacuation of 
the British troops. This unfortunately proved impossible, as the problem was 
different for each army. The final date of the evacuation and the German 
waiver of claims against France had, therefore, to be left open. 

19. On the 24th August a further meeting of the Foreign Ministers was 
held!° and the question of the ‘Comité de Conciliation et de Constatation’ 
was again under consideration. The Jurists’ Report'* was discussed and it 
was agreed that it could be taken as a basis for the drafting of a formula 
which the delegations would further consider. There was every hope that 
this question would be finally disposed of. At this mecting M. Briand raised 
with me the question of the British section of the Rhineland High Com- 
mission. He expressed his strong desire that the solidarity of the Occupying 

13 See No. 329. 14 Untraced in Foreign Office archives. 
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Powers should be maintained, in form at any rate, and he urged that Mr. 
Seeds should be allowed to remain on as British High Commissioner, even 
after the withdrawal of the British forces. This question had already been 
discussed with the Foreign Office and in the British delegation, and it was 
felt that it would be more logical that Mr. Seeds should withdraw with the 
British army. At the same time, as the French attached importance to his 
remaining, and as he would only be in the Rhineland for a few months 
without any British troops, I decided to meet the wishes of the French in this 
connexion, and notified M. Briand on the 25th August's that His Majesty’s 
Government would agree to Mr. Seeds continuing to serve on the High 
Commission on condition that the French Government would afford him 
any assistance he might require. I took the opportunity once more to 
impress on M. Briand the hope that he would be able to agree to complete 
the evacuation of the French troops by an earlier date. 

20. The position, therefore, at the end of the third week was that agree- 
ment had been practically reached on a formula for the “Comité de 
Conciliation et de Constatation,’ but no definite date had yet been agreed 
upon for the completion of the evacuation. It seemed clear, however, that 
some decision must soon be reached on the financial question, and it was 
necessary that the Political Commission should be ready to report to the 
full conference as soon as this took place. I therefore drew up a draft report 
for the Political Commission, and this was discussed by the Foreign Ministers 
on the 27th August.!© There was general agreement upon that part of the 
draft which dealt with conciliation, but M. Briand refused to commit 
himself to a final date for evacuation until the financial position was clearer. 

21. General agreement on the financial question having been reached 
among the five Powers early on the 28th August,!7 it was hoped that the 
Political Commission might conclude its labours on that day. Unfortunately, 
an acute difference of opinion arose between the ex-Allied Powers and 
Germany on the question of occupation costs after the 31st August, 1929. 
This question having been left open by the Young Report, an endeavour was 
made to induce the Germans to bear the total cost in return for early 
evacuation. This they steadfastly refused to do, with the result that the 
debate on this point continued until 2 a.m. on the 29th August without any 
settlement being obtained.'8 It was decided, nevertheless, not to subordinate 
the entire work of the Political Commission to a settlement of this particular 
point, and accordingly the four Foreign Ministers met at 11 a.m. on the 
29th August!® and reached agreement upon the report which the Political 
Commission should submit to the conference. The completion of the work 
of the Political Commission was necessarily subject to agreement being 
reached on the question of occupation costs, which was remitted for dis- 
cussion between financial experts. 


1S See No. 339. 
16 No record of this meeting has been traced in Foreign Office archives; cf., however, 


No. 343. 
17 See No. 343, note 3. 18 See No. 345. 
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22. It was thus found possible to hold the final meeting of the Political 
Commission at 12 noon on the 29th August,'9 when the report to the con- 
ference was adopted. A copy is annexed. It will be seen that agreement was 
reached as to the date of the completion of the evacuation of the Rhineland 
and as to the method of settling any future disputes regarding the observance 
of articles 42 and 43 of the Treaty of Versailles. During the afternoon of the 
29th August complete agreement was reached between the occupying Powers 
and Germany on the question of occupation costs,'!9 and, as the work of the 
Financial Commission was still not completed, and Ministers were anxious 
to leave for Geneva, it was decided to put the political agreement finally on 
record by an exchange of notes. The original proposal was that the British, 
French and Belgian representatives should sign a joint note to the German 
representative covering the separate notes which each had addressed to 
Dr. Stresemann laying down the conditions of evacuation which the latter 
had accepted. The agreement regarding the observance of articles 42 and 
43 of the Treaty of Versailles should be recorded in the Final Protocol of the 
conference. This procedure was, however, objected to by the French 
delegation, and finally the agreements resulting from the labours of the 
Political Commission were recorded in the following manner :— 


At a meeting of the six inviting Powers held on the goth August, the 
representatives of the occupying Powers, Great Britain, France and Belgium, 
signed a joint note to Dr. Stresemann which enclosed separate notes in 
which the evacuation requirements of each Power were laid down. The note 
proceeded to ask for the assurance that Germany accepted these require- 
ments. Dr. Stresemann replied by accepting all the demands, and the joint 
note and Dr. Stresemann’s reply were exchanged. Then that part of the 
report of the Political Commission to the conference, which dealt with the 
observance of articles 42 and 43 of the Treaty of Versailles, was drawn up in 
the form of an agreement and signed by the representatives of the Powers 
signatory of the Treaty of Locarno, viz., Great Britain, France, Belgium, 
Italy and Germany. Both this agreement and Dr. Stresemann’s reply to the 
joint note of the three occupying Powers were entrusted to the custody of the 
British representative.?° 

23. Complete agreement on the political side of the conference was thus 
reached. It will be scen that the discussions were throughout necessarily 
subordinated to progress on the financial side and that practically no 
negotiations were possible in open commission. The moment, however, 
that it became clear that a settlement on the financial side was in sight, both 
M. Briand and Dr. Stresemann showed the most conciliatory spirit, and I 
feel confident that the solution of the political problems before the conference 
will be generally acceptable to all the nations concerned. 


Iam, &c., 
ARTHUR HENDERSON 


19 See No. 346. 20 See No. 348. 
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ENCLOsURE IN No. 349 


Report of the Political Commission.?' 


The deliberations of the Political Commission were concerned with two 
subjects—firstly, the evacuation of the Rhineland, and, secondly, the method 
of dealing with possible difficulties relating to the observance of articles 42 
and 43 of the Treaty of Versailles. 

As regards the first, the commission are happy to be able to report that the 
three occupying Powers have agreed to begin the process of evacuation 
during the month of September. The Belgian and British forces will have 
withdrawn completely within three months of the date on which operations 
start, while the French troops will evacuate the second zone within the same 
time limit. The withdrawal of the French troops from the third zone will be 
begun immediately after ratification by the French and German Parliaments 
and the putting into operation of the Young plan, and the withdrawal will 
proceed without interruption as rapidly as physical conditions permit, and, 
in any case, will be completed ina pened of eight months and not later than 
the end of June 1930. | 

As regards the second subject, the Political Commission, charged with the 
solution of the questions raised under paragraph 3 of the Geneva Agreement 
of the 16th September, 1928, resolves to recommend to the interested Powers 
the following resolution :— 


In order to facilitate in the common interest a friendly and practical 
settlement of any difficulty which may arise between Belgium and Germany 
or between France and Germany concerning the observance of articles 42 and 
43 of the Treaty of Versailles, the German, Belgian and French Governments 
agree that the task of settling amicably any such difficulty shall be accom- 
plished by the commission set up under the arbitration agreements concluded 
at Locarno on the 16th October, 1925, by Belgium and by France with 
Germany. These commissions shall act in conformity with the procedure 
laid down and with the rights accruing under these conventions. 

If any such difficulty should arise, it will be submitted either to the 
Belgo-German Conciliation Commission or to the Franco-German Con- 
ciliation Commission, according to whether the difficulty arises between 
Belgium and Germany or between France and Germany. 

This agreement does not in any way affect the general provisions applicable 
in such case and in particular is subject to the reservation that the powers of 
the Council and Assembly of the League of Nations to make investigations 
under article 213 of the Treaty of Versailles remain intact. It is also subject 
to the understanding that each of the Powers who signed the treaty concluded 
at Locarno on the 16th October, 1925, between Germany, Belgium, France, 
Great Britain and Italy retains the right to lay any difficulty at any time 
before the Council of the League of Nations 1n conformity with article 4 of 
that treaty. 


21 A slightly variant text of this report is printed in The Times, August 30, 1929, p. 12. 
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No. 350 


Mr. Nicolson (Berlin) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received September 4) 
No. 617 [C 6863/16/18] 


BERLIN, August 31, 1929 
Sir, 

I have the honour to transmit to you herewith an important and valuable 
memorandum by the Commercial Counsellor on the investment of foreign 
capital in German industry. 

2. Mr. Thelwall suggests that this subject might perhaps be discussed, 
when he is in London in October, between the Departments interested, 
such bodies as the Federation of British Industries and himself. 

3. I trust that this suggestion will meet with every encouragement. 


I have, &c., 
Haro.tp NICOLSON 


ENCLOsURE IN No. 350 


Memorandum by Mr. Thelwall (Berlin) 
Note on Investment of Foreign Capital in Germany. 


The participation of foreign capital in German industry has formed the 
subject of much discussion in Germany during the last few months. A com- 
parison is drawn between the times of inflation when the fear prevailed that 
all undertakings of importance in Germany would pass into foreign hands for 
a fraction of their gold value, and the present when German concerns 
eagerly welcome a financially powerful partner from another country. 

2. During the period when German currency was rapidly declining the 
future was much too uncertain for investments of any magnitude to be made in 
Germany and the shares with multiple voting rights which were then created 
in such large quantities and in so many different forms, have been used by 
the directors in whose possession they remained to subdue the ordinary 
German shareholder rather than to repel the foreign invader. 

3. In the majority of cases the foreign investor has been welcomed or 
even invited by the German concern. The progress of the Swedish match 
trust has not always been smooth, but then that is only to be expected in view 
of the large number of firms involved, and there was also apparent resistance 
by one of the German firms which have since joined the Swedish SKF 
ball bearing trust, but it would seem as if this opposition had been stage- 
managed. There are, however, exceptions to the general rule. 

4. The two chief reasons which have led to this movement in Germany 
are the need of capital and the desire to overcome obstacles to export by an 
understanding with competitors. The large loans made to Germany during 
two or three years gave her financially starved industry a tremendous 
impetus and just when it had got into its stride the lending stopped. Many 
branches were thus threatened with an irksome or even dangerous arrest 
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of their activities unless they could get fresh capital support. This was 
impossible at home and foreign markets were saturated with German bonds 
so that nothing remained but to bring in the foreigner as a partner. 

5. Certainly the press raises no objections to this process. Even so 
nationalist a paper as the ‘Industrie- & Handelszeitung’ devotes considerable 
space to proving that there is no occasion for apprehension. The German 
argument is that such foreign investment as has taken place up to now does 
not show any signs of wishing to dominate German industry in whole or in 
part, besides the country in general and the working classes in particular are 
quite strong enough to prevent themselves from being exploited. Exploitation 
would be much more likely to occur if the foreigner were kept out and the 
resulting crises compelled Germany to sell her goods and services at low 
prices, as was the case during inflation. Secondly, it is not the case that 
German profits are taken out of the country. On the contrary, if the foreign 
capitalist is a large shareholder and a director of the German company he 
will see to it that the profits are used for the benefit of the company and 
leave them in the country. This is a distinct advantage over mere loan 
capital, the interest on which has to be transferred abroad and, moreover, 
has to be paid whether the borrower has earned a profit or not. It 1s also 
pointed out that in many cases it is not the weakness, but the strength, of 
German concerns that has attracted the foreign interests. 

6. It is admitted that any large degree of foreign participation would be 
objectionable in certain vital branches, such as chemistry, the heavy 
industries, the large banks and shipping. There are, however, no indications 
of foreign holdings of any importance in these or similar industries and they 
are considered well able to resist any unwelcome intruder. 

7. The question is often brought up whether the Americans are pursuing 
any sinister plan in penetrating into German industry in particular and 
European concerns in general. The chief apprehension entertained is that 
the Americans may utilize such influence as they have been able to acquire, 
for the purpose of hampering European export in the coming contest for 
overseas markets. That this contest is inevitable and will be of unparalleled 
intensity is freely admitted here. Already signs are not wanting that the 
home markets in the U.S.A. are becoming satiated and it is anticipated that 
the Americans will throw all their industrial and financial power into the 
struggle for compensatory outlets: Germany is preparing to launch forth 
with renewed vigour into international trade as soon as the Young plan and 
its political corollaries have been definitely accepted. Probably it is in this 
connection that she is so anxious to broaden her industrial basis by obtaining 
the return of the Saar at once. For Great Britain a flourishing export trade 
is economically and financially more important than ever. Under such 
conditions the Americans will of course try to use the German companies 
with which they are connected to assist in opening up new markets, but as 
it may be assumed that the prime object of the American capitalist is to earn 
money, he is much more likely to help such companies to export to countries 
which he cannot easily reach from the U.S.A. than to try to close them down 
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or to interfere with their expansion. If this assumption 1s correct, his action 
can only be to Germany’s advantage. Thus although the General Electric 
Company of America actually only holds 25% of the A.E.G.’s! capital, it 
might exercise a very far reaching influence on the latter’s export activities 
by offering substantial financial aid for orders in Eastern Europe and Asia 
Minor on condition that the German company reduced its competition in 
South America. 

8. It is necessary to consider carefully what action, if any, British industry 
should take in view of this movement of foreign, chiefly American, capital 
into Germany in a form which results in relations much more intimate than 
those created by a loan. As the attached list? shows, a number of British 
concerns already have their own companies in Germany or are partners in 
existing German companies, the largest holdings being in the pulp and paper 
industry. If this tendency is pursued the objection may be made that such 
investments take capital away from British industry and give it to foreign 
competitors thus helping them over a difficult period, without providing 
additional labour in Great Britain. Against this must, however, be set the 
fact that by becoming the partners of German firms British concerns can 
have their particular type of goods manufactured in Germany and sold with 
the aid of the German Company’s organization both in Germany and in other 
markets which the British firm itself might otherwise never reach. British 
manufacturers would consequently enter and get to know fresh markets and 
the profits earned in this way would at least strengthen the British firms. 
Moreover, there is nothing to prevent the latter from selling out their German 
holdings and working the new markets themselves whenever they think the 
time opportune. | 

1 i.e. Allgemeine Elektrizitats Gesellschaft (General Electricity Company). 

2 The attached list, entitled ‘Foreign Participations in Germany’ (not printed), included 
thirteen British concerns. 


No. 351 


Protocol of The Hague Conference! 
[C 6601 /1/18] 
THE HAGUE, August 31, 1929 
1. The Representatives of the Government of the German Reich, the 
Government of His Majesty The King of the Belgians, His Britannic 
Majesty’s Governments in the United Kingdom, the Dominion of Canada, 
the Commonwealth of Australia, the Union of South Africa, the Dominion 


of New Zealand, and the Government of India, the Government of the 
French Republic, the Government of the Greek Republic, the Government 


1 The English text of this Protocol (here printed without annexes) was transmitted to the 
Foreign Office in The Hague covering despatch No. 61 of August 31 (not preserved in 
Foreign Office archives). The text with annexes is printed as Cmd. 3392. 
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of His Majesty The King of Italy, the Government of His Majesty the 
Emperor of Japan, the Government of the Republic of Poland, the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Portugal, the Government of His Majesty The King 
of Roumania, the Government of His Majesty The King of the Serbs, the 
Croats and the Slovenes, and the Government of the Czechoslovak Republic, 
accompanied by the Representative of the Government of the United States 
of America in the capacity of Observer and with specifically limited powers; 

Being assembled at the Binnenhof under the Chairmanship of His 
Excellency Monsieur Jaspar, Prime Minister of Belgium,? on the conclusion 
of the first stage of the Conference which met at The Hague on August 6, 
1929; 

The President informs the Conference that on all the political questions on 
the agenda of the Conference an agreement has been come to between the 
Powers interested. 

2. The President states that in view of the fact that various questions 
relative to the application of the Plan of June 7, 1929, drawn up in Paris by 
the Committee of Experts, have been settled in outline in accordance with 
the documents annexed hereto (Annexes I, II, III and IV), all the Govern- 
ments represented by delegates at the Conference have accepted the said 
Plan in principle. Nevertheless, certain delegations, while reserving their 
right as to final adhesion, have made on certain points observations which 
do not hinder the above acceptance in principle. These observations figure 
in the minutes of the meeting of the Financial Commission of August goth, 
1929.3 

The President states also that agreement has been reached that the 
balance of the unconditional part of the annuities under the Experts’ Report, 


2 In his memorandum of August 31 Sir M. Hankey stated: ‘One interesting episode 
occurred in regard to the Presidency [of the plenary meeting of the Conference on August 
31]. In the early days of the Conference it had been decided that the Presidency should 
fall to the Heads of Delegations of the Inviting Powers in rotation according to alphabetical 
order in French. It fell to Dr. Stresemann, as the representative of “Allemagne,” to take the 
Chair on this occasion. Dr. Stresemann, after taking the Chair, in a happy speech, relin- 
quished it to M. Jaspar, who had carried out the work of President up to now with such 
conspicuous tact and success. A little later in the meeting, after the final Protocol had been 
adopted, Mr. Snowden pointed out that the Protocol devolved certain duties upon the 
President of the Conference. He proposed, therefore, that M. Jaspar should remain as 
permanent President, which was adopted with acclamation. Owing to the delays in reaching 
agreements, and the technical difficulties in getting them into shape in the middle watches 
of the night—the last of a series of late nights for all concerned—the last stage of the 
Conference had to be hurried. Half the delegates had to leave for Geneva at 1 p.m. There 
was no time for an open public ceremony in the presence of the press and the Diplomatic 
Corps, nor for the long and eloquent speeches which might have been expected on such a 
historic occasion. Nevertheless, if these orations were brief and comparatively few, they 
rang true, and the final ceremony was not devoid of dignity. It happened to be the birthday 
of the Queen of the Netherlands. As the final documents were signed (as prescribed by the 
Jurists’ Committee) by the President and the Secretary-General, the only sound that broke 
the silence was the strains of a band in the stately Square of the Binnenhof playing the well- 
known hymn, ‘‘Now thank we all our God.” ’ 

3 Not printed: cf. No. 348, note 4. 
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the distribution of which was to be settled by the Governments, shall be 
distributed as follows :— 


The British Empire 55,000,000 Reich[s]marks 
Japan 6,600,000 ss 
Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom 6,000,000 a 
Portugal 2,400,000 -; 
TOTAL 70,000,000 os 


3. The Conference notes the appointment of the Organisation Committee 
for the adaptation of the German Laws set up under the Dawes Plan in 
accordance with Annex V to the Experts’ Report and considers that the 
Organisation Committee for the Bank for International Settlements referred 
to in Section III of Annex I to the Experts’ Report should be appointed as 
soon as possible. 

4. The Conference decides on the appointment of technical committees 
charged with the duty of preparing detailed recommendations in regard to 

(a) the framing in conformity with Annex II of new regulations for 
deliveries in kind and to suggest any steps necessary in connection 
with the transition from the present to the new system in so far as 
concerns such deliveries; 

(b) The final settlement of the reciprocal claims of the Creditor Govern- 
ments in respect of ceded properties and liberation debts and the final 
settlement of the liabilities of the Debtor Governments under the 
Treaties of St. Germain, the Trianon and Neuilly. 

The Conference also decides to appoint a Committee of Jurists in order to 
draft the detailed texts to be embodied in the Final Protocol for putting into 
force the Experts’ Plan. 

Furthermore and subject to the declarations and reservations made in the 
course of the meetings of the Financial Commission on August goth and 31st, 
1929, and which are set out in the Minutes of those meetings, the Conference 
decides on the appointment of a committee charged with the duty of 
preparing the necessary provisions in order to apply the recommendations of 
Chapter IX of the Report of the Experts relating to the liquidation of the past 
and the proposal of the measures required to effect the change from the 
existing to the new regime. 

5. The Conference requests each of the Inviting Powers and the Kingdom 
of the Serbs-Croats-Slovenes to nominate a representative for the Committee 
to frame new Regulations as regards deliveries in kind, and to request the 
Belgian, British, French, Greek, Italian, Japanese, Polish, Portuguese, 
Roumanian, Serb-Croat-Slovene and Czechoslovak Governments, if they so 


4 The minutes of the meeting of the Financial Committee on August 31 are not printed. 
Sir M. Hankey noted in his memorandum of that date that ‘towards the end of the meeting, 
when everything appeared settled, the German Delegation put in a demand that the final 
documents of the Conference should be produced in German as well as in French and 
English, and it was only after eloquent pleas from their colleagues that the request was 
withdrawn.’ 
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desire, to nominate two representatives on the Committee on Ceded 
Properties and Liberation Debts and the liabilities of Austria, Hungary, 
Bulgaria, on the understanding that when the Committee deals with the 
liabilities of the Austrian, Hungarian or Bulgarian Governments, each of 
those Governments will be invited to nominate two representatives on the 
Committee when its interests are concerned. 

6. The Committees appointed by the Conference will meet at a date and 
place to be fixed by the President of the Conference. 

7. The Conference will reassemble at a date and place to be fixed by the 
President after consultation with the Inviting Powers for the purpose of 
considering the Reports which will be submitted to it by all the committees 
referred to above and for giving such effect thereto as may be considered 
desirable. 

President 
HENRI JASPAR 

M. P. A. HANKEY 

Secretary General 

Done at The Hague the thirty-first day of August, 1929. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Correspondence on disarmament and on the 
amelioration of Anglo-American relations 


January 6—May 22, 1929 


No. 352 
Letter from Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir E. Howard (Washington) 
[A 362/279/45] 
Confidential FOREIGN OFFICE, January 6, 1929 


My dear Howard, 

1. Your ‘very confidential’ letter of December 2oth! is of great conse- 
quence but very depressing, for if the impression you have derived from 
Frank Symonds [sic]? continues to be confirmed from other sources, one more 
door is shut through which we might have sought agreement with the United 
States of Amcrica on naval questions. 

2. The idea of a distinction between ‘public’ and ‘private’ wars is one 
which we had just begun to examine. It had apparently been suggested to 
Hankey by Philip Kerr,3 who seems to have spoken as if it were assured of 
wide support in the United States. I gather that it smiled to Hankey, who 
has indeed said to me more than once that the only occasions on which we 
needed or used ‘high’ belligerent rights were in world struggles (cf. e.g. the 
late war and the Napoleonic wars with the South African war). Hankey 
spoke to Salisbury* about it and S., who presides over our Belligerent Rights 
Committec, brought it formally before us. 

3. Two objections were at once apparent :— 


(a) The Lord Chancellor,’ a tower of strength, always wise and very 
helpful to me at the Foreign Office, at once pointed out that to say that 
we would not use these rights in ‘private’ wars was equivalent to 
saying that we would not use them in the class of wars which we had 


t See Volume V, No. 527. 

2 Mr. Simonds was Foreign Editor of The American Review of Reviews. 

3 Sir M. Hankey was Secretary to the Cabinet; Mr. Kerr, who had been Private 
Secretary to Mr. Lloyd George as Prime Minister 1916-21, was Secretary of the Rhodes 
Trust. For this suggestion see Volume V, No. 524. 

4 The Marquess of Salisbury, the Lord Privy Seal, was Chairman of the Sub-Committee 
on Belligerent Rights of the Committee of Imperial Defence. 

5 Viscount Hailsham. 
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undertaken by the Kellogg Pact® and League Covenant not to wage. 
Wars in future would be either ‘public’ wars or wars waged in defiance 
of our treaty pledges, and by proffcring this distinction we should 
appear to be contemplating a breach of our plighted faith. 

(b) The second objection was that expressed by you. I felt it strongly, but 
it was Salisbury himself who stated it to the Committee. Nothing 
which seemed to the United States to be an attempt to inveigle them 
into Article 16 of the Covenant would have any chance of acceptance. 
But could we not found ourselves on the Kellogg Pact? I thought it 
might be possible, and where the difficulties were so great in every 
direction, I held that we should be prepared to try any course which 
offered a possibility of agreement. 


4. There we left matters when we adjourned for Christmas. Now comes 
your letter with its formal warning against any such attempt. If Symonds 
(a mischievous—at least an unfriendly publicist or so he seems to me and so 
Tyrrell? judged him) really expresses America’s last word we are as far from 
a basis of agreement as ever, but once again I ask a question which I put to 
you in Ottawa’ :— 

5. Has anyone in the State Department or Administration thought out 
American interests and American policy? Have they any machinery for 
thinking out such questions? I fear that the answer to both questions is ‘No’. 
They move spasmodically but violently, at one moment under the influence 
of a generous but uninformed sentiment—at the next under the influence of 
some powerful but wholly selfish interest or of a narrow departmentalism 
composed as to one half of old shibboleths and the other of modern prejudices 
and jealousies. 

6. As I see it the Kellogg Pact was in origin a move to quiet the conscience 
of that not inconsiderable section of American opinion which is strongly 
pacifist in a good sense and felt that the United States had failed to ‘stand 
for’ peace. But for this section of opinion Kellogg would have allowed 
Briand’s proposal? to sleep for ever in a pigeonhole of his department, tho’ 
once he had taken it up and transformed it, it became as the apple of his eye. 

7. But assume it ratified, what does it mean to him? to the American 
public? and to the world? Is it to be only a ‘scrap of paper’?!° I am not one 
of those who underrate the value of a scrap of paper even if it is violated. 
It is at least an additional obstacle in the path of the aggressor and, as was 


© See No. 19, note 3. Mr. Kellogg was American Secretary of State. 

7 Sir W. Tyrrell was H.M. Ambassador at Paris. 

8 Sir A. Chamberlain had visited Ottawa, November 10-13, 1928, during his absence on 
sick leave from the Foreign Office. No record of his conversation with Sir E. Howard has 
been traced in Foreign Office archives. 

9 For the proposal in 1927 by the French Minister for Foreign Affairs for a Franco- 
American treaty to outlaw war see Volume III, Nos. 355 and 396. 

10 For this reference by the German Chancellor, Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg, to the 
treaties of 1839 (cf. No. 22, note 3) in a conversation with H.M. Ambassador at Berlin, 
Sir E. Goschen, on August 4, 1914, see G. P. Gooch and Harold Temperley, British Docu- 
ments on the Origins of the War 1898-1914, vol. xi, p. 351. 
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shown in August 1914, a potent factor in bringing the world to a right moral 
judgment on the responsibility for war; nevertheless Might would have 
triumphed over Right in 1914 if the Empire had not fought for Right. 

8. Now suppose that the Kellogg Pact is some day violated by someone 
and, for the sake of argument, let that someone be Great Britain. Who is 
going to call us to order whilst the United States stand neutral and insist on 
their right to trade freely with us and to furnish us, to their great profit, with 
all the supplies we need? Not France; she cannot afford to quarrel with us 
whilst Germany 1s free to take advantage of her preoccupations. Not the 
Allies of France who in such a case would be even more liable to be eaten up 
by Germany and Russia. Not Germany which has not the means and, if 
she had them, would still have other fish to fry. Not Italy which is more 
‘Realist’ in her policy than any of us, and less inclined than any of us to risk 
anything for an international ideal. In short, no one. 

g. The only Power which could make it fatal for us to break the Kellogg 
Pact is the United States of America, but if they have made our food and 
supplies safe by insisting on their right to trade freely with us, they have given 
us a licence to break the Pact with impunity. 

10. And observe; this right is in practice given to us and to no other 
nation, for in a continental war all the nations of Europe are bound by 
Article 16 of the Covenant to close their land frontiers against the aggressor. 
If the events of 1914 were re-enacted we should (with the Covenant in 
effective operation) have no need to ration neutrals, no need to intercept 
cargoes for Scandinavian, Danish or Dutch ports. The goods might be 
shipped to and landed in those countries, but they would be bound to 
prevent anything reaching Germany. The blockade would be almost 
entirely by land and on land. Naval action would be reduced to a minimum 
and such as was required would be the joint work of the navies of members of 
the League other than the aggressor with the resources of all the ports and 
harbours of every country except the aggressor at their disposal. In such a 
case there could be no doubt that the blockade would be ‘effective’ and the 
legitimacy of effective blockade is conceded by America. Has any American 
thought of the change wrought zn Europe by the creation of the League and 
by its Covenant? 

11. What I have said about Europe applies mutatis mutandis to Asia. ‘The 
case of South America is different. In that case League duties are limited by 
the Monroe doctrine.!! There would, however, be no infringement of that 
doctrine by the mere fact of a proclamation of non-intercourse by other 
nations and if there were any military intervention it could only be by the 
South and Central American Powers themselves. But put the League 
altogether out of the question: the United States are, as I understand, 
concerned at this moment to establish an effective system of arbitration for 
all international disputes throughout the continent. Suppose some South 


11 Cf. the citation from President Monroe’s Annual Message to Congress on December 2, 
1823, printed in S. F. Bemis, A Diplomatic History of the United States (5th ed., New York, 
1965), pp. 210-11. 
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American power declines to adhere to such a pact or, having adhered to it, 
breaks its engagement and wantonly attacks a neighbour. What in such case 
does the Administration intend? Has it in view any means by which the 
victim would be protected and the aggressor prevented from reaping 
advantage by his breach of faith, and if so is there any alternative to war 
except the economic blockade which the Covenant sought to substitute for it? 

12. I write all this to you not for immediate use but in order that you may 
be in the full possession of my mind and of the difficulties and the inconse- 
quences in which the United States appear to me to be involving themselves 
and others by the attitude which they are adopting. If at some future time 
you are instructed to discuss the whole problem with the United States, what 
I have written may be of service to you, but even in that case you will of 
course be guided by your local knowledge in deciding how much of it it would 
be wise for you to use. We shall shortly resume our consideration of the 
group of questions which constitutes the problem of Anglo-American 
relations. For the present I am groping in the dark for I cannot authorise 
you to enter on discussions with the United States until the opinion of the 
Cabinet is more clearly defined, and until you have opened up the subject 
with the Secretary of State I am merely guessing at the American attitude. 
The whole problem presents a terrible tangle and puzzles me more than 
anything with which I have had to deal. 

13. By the way, there is one piece of information which we should like to 
have if you can obtain it by proper means and that is the latest edition of the 
Manual of Naval Law as supplied to the United States fleet. I believe it is a 
published document and in that case it will be useful to have half a dozen 
copies for reference here. 

Yrs. sincerely, 
AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 


P.S. Since I dictated this letter I have received a memo. prepared by 
Hankey at the Committee’s request.'2 With his permission I enclose a copy. 
You will see that he does not favour the suggested distinction and his opinion 
carries weight. Further the more we in the Office consider the distinction, 
the less we like it, for my argument in this letter assumes that the League 
Council reaches a unanimous decision; but suppose it does not. War is then 
legitimate according to the Covenant tho’ not according to the Kellogg 
Pact. This is a fresh complication and I have not yet worked out its impli- 
cations to my own satisfaction. 

I spent yesterday (Sunday) reading Professor Shotwell’s'3 new book on 
‘The Renunciation of War as an instrument of national policy’. Have you 
seen it? He argues that this classification of wars is the necessary conse- 
quence of the Kellogg Pact. Does he cut any ice in the States? 

A.C, 14.1. 


12 This memorandum on ‘Public and Private Wars’ (B.R. 57) is untraced in Foreign 
Office archives. 
13 Professor J. T. Shotwell was Professor of History at Columbia University. 
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No. 353 


Memorandum by Mr. Malkin' 
[A 708/302/45] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, January 25, 1929 


I have at last succeeded in clearing my own ideas on the subject of the 
‘vicious circle’? and at your request I put them, such as they are, on paper. 

I think the metaphor of the ‘vicious circle’ is in a sense misleading 
because it suggests that the three matters composing it have all got to be 
settled if an improvement in our relations with the United States is to be 
obtained. I do not believe that it is necessary to settle all, but I do think 
it is necessary to settle some, and that fairly quickly. 

Of the three, naval limitation is to my mind slightly the least pressing. 
It does not scem essential to come to an agreement with the Americans about 
this until shortly before the Naval Conference in 1931.3 It does seem, 
however, clear that any agreement on this subject must be based on some- 
thing that can reasonably be called ‘parity’ and all that I have to say on 
this is that we should frankly accept this position and try to devise some 
scheme based on parity which we could accept and which would really 
involve some measure of limitation. 

Assuming that naval limitation could be settled on these lines, it is not, in 
my opinion, essential to settle both the other questions (arbitration and 
belligerent rights) but it does seem essential to settle one, especially if naval 
limitation is for the moment postponed. The question is, which. And I have 
come to the conclusion that, even if a settlement of belligerent rights in the 
form of a treaty stating the rules of war at sea could be attained (I propose 
to say nothing about the obvious difficulties in the way of attaining it) the 
result in our relations with America would not be good. 

I do not believe that any such treaty would or could eliminate the risk of 


t This memorandum by the Second Legal Adviser to the Foreign Office was addressed 
to Sir C. Hurst, Legal Adviser to the Foreign Office. It was circulated as B.R. 65 to the 
Sub-Committee on Belligerent Rights of the Committee of Imperial Defence. 

2 In a memorandum of January 7 Mr. R. L. Craigie, Head of the American and African 
Department of the Foreign Office, had stated in particular: ‘At its last meeting the Belliger- 
ent Rights Committee was clearly averse from any initiative being taken by His Majesty’s 
Government in summoning an international conference on maritime law. The Committee 
was in agreement that, should the summoning of such a conference by the United States 
appear to be imminent, preliminary conversations with the United States Government 
would be desirable, but this was as far as it seemed prepared to go. Unless therefore we 
are forced into a conference on United States initiative, there seems to be little likelihood 
of our breaking, at the segment represented by belligerent rights, the vicious circle consisting 
of the problems of naval limitation, arbitration, belligerent rights and (ultimately) repara- 
tions.’ 

3 The Treaty for the Limitation of Naval Armament signed by the British Empire, the 
United States, France, Italy and Japan at Washington on February 6, 1922 (printed in 
Cmd. 1627 of 1922, Conference on Limitation of Armament, Washington, 1921-2 (Treaties, 
Resolutions, &c.) as item No. 1) had provided that a further conference should take place 
eight years after the treaty came into force, which was on August 17, 1923. 
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serious difficulties with the United States when we were belligerents. As has 
frequently been pointed out, such difficulties arise less from the rules as to 
belligerent rights than as to their application, and therefore I do not believe 
that American irritation at our interference with their commerce could be 
effectively allayed by reference to the existence of rules embodied in a treaty. 
But this is for the future. What does concern me is the effect on Anglo- 
American relations of the negotiation of such a treaty. 

Any treaty on this subject must involve concessions on both sides, and I 
regard it as quite certain that any treaty which we and the United States 
signed would contain material sufficient to enable an agitation to be got up by 
the school of thought in this country which conducted a similar agitation at 
the time of the Declaration of London.‘ I regard it as quite certain that such 
an agitation would ensue, and its strength might be such as to render it 
impossible for the Government to proceed to ratification. 

Meanwhile what would be happening on the other side of the Atlantic? 
Any treaty which we could sign would confer on us rights which would 
enable us to interfere most seriously with American commerce. This would 
be realized the moment the treaty was published, and the people in the 
United States whose general idea is that the object of any such treaty is to 
render such interference impossible would at once raise an agitation which 
might well be sufficiently powerful to ensure the rejection of the treaty by 
the Senate. It seems to me probable, therefore, that the treaty would never 
come into force, because either this country or the United States (or quite 
possibly a Continental country like France) would decline to ratify it. If so 
the effect on Anglo-American relations would surely be deplorable. And 
even if the treaty were ultimately ratified it seems to me that the effect on 
those relations of an agitation such as I have suggested above on both sides 
of the Atlantic before ratification would be most unfortunate. For these 
reasons I am of opinion that we should select belligerent rights as the subject 
which we should not endeavour to settle, and I can see no reason why we 
should not meet any American movement in this direction by giving them 
frankly the above arguments. 

But if so, we have got to settle afieauar and we cannot settle it in a 
manner which excludes the possibility of having to arbitrate the exercise of 
our belligerent rights; I do not believe that we could successfully carry 
through a policy of refusing to negotiate a treaty about belligerent rights 
when simultaneously excluding the exercise of those rights from the arbi- 
tration treaty.5 But if we are prepared to take this risk there should be no 


4 This unratified declaration was agreed on February 26, 1909, by Great Britain, Austria- 
Hungary, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, Russia, Spain, and the United 
States, and is printed as item No. 20 in Cd. 4554 of 1909, Correspondence and Documents 
respecting the International Naval Conference, Held in London, December 1908—-February 1909. 
For the proceedings of the conference cf. Cd. 4555. The Naval Prize Bill based on the 
declaration, printed as House of Commons Bill No. 255 of 1911, was rejected by the House 
of Lords on December 12, 1911: see Parl. Debs., 5th ser., H. of L., vol. x, cols. 809-94. 

5 On December 29, 1927, Mr. Kellogg had communicated to Sir E. Howard a draft 
Anglo-American treaty of arbitration to replace that signed on April 4, 1908, by Mr. Elihu 
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insuperable difficulty in negotiating the arbitration treaty quite quickly, and 
on the whole I have come to the conclusion that we can and ought to take 
the risk. The argument which has convinced me on this point is that if we do 
again have serious trouble with the United States over our exercise of 
belligerent rights, what we have to fear is not the possibility of having to 
arbitrate the question, but either a declaration of war or the stoppage of 
supplies by the United States. The existence of an arbitration treaty 
covering such disputes could not increase this risk, and might diminish it. 

I believe, therefore, that our best line is to try to negotiate an arbitration 
treaty on these lines at once, to make preparations for the settlement of 
naval limitation on the basis of parity, and to stand out firmly against any 
Conference on belligerent rights. The fact of our having concluded an 
arbitration treaty should considerably facilitate the third part of this policy. 

I regard the above arguments as reinforced by the views of the Canadian 
Government as given in the telegram® which has just arrived. 


H.W.M. 


Root, American Secretary of State 1905-9, and Mr. Bryce, then H.M. Ambassador at 
Washington, which expired in June 1928. The text of both treaties is cited in Volume IV, 
No. 262. The main text of Mr. Kellogg’s draft treaty, revised in accordance with amend- 
ments proposed by him on March 20, 1928 (cf. ibid., No. 325), is cited in Appendix IT below. 

© Telegram No. 12 of January 23 from Mr. Mackenzie King, Canadian Prime Minister 
and Sccretary of State for External Affairs, to Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for 
Dominion Affairs and for Colonial Affairs, is printed in Documents on Canadian External 
Relations, vol. 4, pp. 584-6. Mr. Mackenzie King stated in particular therein: “The 
Canadian Government considers it of first importance that as complete provision as 
possible should be made for settlement of difficulties between any of His Majesty’s 
Governments and Government of United States.’ 


No. 354 
Letter from Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
[F.0. 800/263] 
Copy 
Private and confidential WASHINGTON, January 25, 1929 


My dear Chamberlain, 

You will long before this reaches you have learnt from my telegram! of 
to-day that Borah has intorduced [sic] into the Senate his famous Resolution 
for a conference on Belligerent Rights at Sea in the form of an amendment to 


1 Washington telegram No. 63 (not printed) summarized the speech of Senator Borah of 
Idaho, Chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, to the Senate on January 24. 
Washington despatch No. 178 of January 25 transmitted a copy of pp. 2246-61 of the 
Congressional Record for January 24 (7oth Congress, 2nd Session, vol. 70, part 3) which 
recorded the debate on the Naval Construction Bill (H.R. 11526) including Senator 
Borah’s speech. This bill for the construction of fifteen cruisers and one aircraft carrier over 
three years had been reported out by the Naval Affairs Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on February 28, 1928. 
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the Cruiser Bill, and that this was approved by Senator Hale,? who is in 
charge of that Bill. It is therefore practically certain to go through. It 
has only two paragraphs: the first states that Congress favours a restatement 
and recodification of the rules of law governing the conduct of belligerent 
rights at sea, and the second that such restatement and recodification should 
be brought about, if practically possible, prior to the meeting of the Confer- 
ence on limitation of armaments in 1931. At the same time as he proposed 
this amendment Mr. Borah stated that he wished to see the three-year time 
limit struck out of the Cruiser Bill. This latter proposal will of course be 
stoutly opposed by the Big Navyites. 

2. As I telegraphed yesterday,3 I was informed by Cortesi, the Associated 
Press man here, who knows pretty well everything worth knowing, that it was 
expected that the Cruiser Bill would be passed before another week was out, 
though whether with or without the time limit was still a matter of doubt 
and would cause a good deal of discussion. 

3. Before another fortnight is past we may therefore expect to see as an 
accomplished fact the passage of the Cruiser Bill plus the Borah amendment. 

4. Personally I really cannot deplore the passage of the Cruiser Bill. 
If it were rejected by the Senate we should certainly see a campaign of still 
greater violence and calumny against Great Britain than that which the Big 
Navy people have been conducting hitherto. If my judgment is not altogether 
at fault, I should say that this campaign up to date has really not struck deep 
roots in the minds of the mass of the people here. But if it were to continue 
year after year it certainly would do so and unless somehow we can in the 
next year or two get this question of naval rivalry satisfactorily settled, I have 
no doubt whatever that we shall suffer for it hereafter, and suffer not so much 
as regards our security at sea in time of war as in all matters relating to our 
trade and commerce all over the world where we are up against American 
interests. Incidentally I would much sooner see this country spend its money 
on cruisers than on subsidies to the merchant marine.‘ 

5. What I would therefore like particularly now to emphasise is this. 
From all conversations I have had recently with leading men here, I have no 
hesitation in saying that there is really an earnest desire among all those who 
count for a settlement of the question, for the elimination of all fear of naval 

2 Senator Hale of Maine was Chairman of the Senate Naval Affairs Committee. 

3 Washington telegram No. 59 is not printed. 

4 In this connection Mr. G. H. Thompson of the American and African Department 
of the Foreign Office minuted on March 6: ‘It may perhaps be of interest to record that the 
disagreements of the last year or two—Geneva [i.e. the naval conference between the 
British Empire, the United States and Japan held at Geneva, June 20-August 4, 1927: 
see Volume ITI, Chapter III] and the Anglo-French compromise [i.e. the Anglo-French 
naval proposals of June—July 1928, which were not acceptable to the United States Govern- 
ment: see Volume V, Chapters III-IV]—exploited as they have been by the “Big Navy” 
party, have resulted not only in much anti-British exuberance as well as in a striking 
increase to the U.S. fleet, but also in focussing public attention in the U.S. on the mercantile 
marine as a means of reinforcing the navy. At one time subsidies for the merchant marine 
were anathema to Congress—now we have the Jones—-White bill providing for shipbuilding 
loans and enormous mail subventions.’ 
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competition, and for the establishment on a sound basis of Anglo-American 
friendship. I do not mean in a hands-across-the-seas-spirit which 1s now a 
good deal out of date, but in a spirit of ‘enlightened self-interest’? on both 
sides. 

6. The one essential condition for the success of an agreement en régle or 
for a “Gentleman’s agreement’ to limit naval construction for some years to 
come to the status quo, allowing only for replacements, is, according to each 
one of the men who have spoken to me within the last two months on the 
subject, that the negotiations should be confided to statesmen and not any 
more to naval experts. —The men who have spoken to me include besides 
minor lights such leaders of public opinion here as President Coolidge, 
Secretary Kellogg, Senators Borah and Swanson,’ Mr. Dwight Morrow,® 
Mr. Reuben Clark, Assistant Secretary’ of the State Department; Mr. Walter 
Lippmann, editor of the New York ‘World’, Mr. Ogden Reid, owner of the 
‘Herald-Tribune’ etc. etc. 

7. The fact is that there is now here a real atmosphere of willingness to 
come to reasonable terms and a desire to be friends. It seems to me it is up 
to us to make up our minds whether we will strike while the iron is hot, or 
allow this moment of opportunity to pass. 

8. I cannot help feeling that if in the course of next autumn, after the 
General Elections, His Majesty’s Government would send over here some 
really important statesman, who would command respect and confidence 
both in England and America, to establish personal contacts and to talk the 
matter over with Mr. Hoover® and his Secretary of State, whoever he may be, 
an arrangement re naval construction might be come to without great 
difficulty and in a comparatively short time. 

g. As regards belligerent rights at sea however, no doubt careful previous 
preparation would be required. I hope that this may be possible but we 
shall see. 

10. As regards previous preparation for conferences, I was interested to 
hear from Massey? that Senator Swanson, talking to him about the naval 
question, said that of course any further conference must be preceded by 
private conversations to prepare the ground or it was bound to be a failure. 


Yours very truly, 
EsME HowaArp 
5 Senator for Virginia. 
6 American Ambassador to Mexico. 
7 Mr. Clark was Under-Secretary of State. 
8 Mr. Herbert Hoover was due to be inaugurated as President of the United States 
on March 4. 
9 Mr. V. Massey was Canadian Minister at Washington. 
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No. 355 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir E. Howard (Washington) 
No. 86 Telegraphic [A 474/12/45] 


Important FOREIGN OFFICE, January 26, 1929, 2.30 p.m. 


Your despatch No. 61! (of January 11th: M[r]. Symonds [sic] on the 
United States naval programme). 

In paragraph g, second sentence, you say that ‘the question of the 
freedom of the seas is one on which practically all Americans, barring only 
professional pacifists, are united.’ 

1. What is meant by ‘freedom of the seas’ in this connexion? Do you 
mean complete freedom for neutral commerce in war or such a view of 
international law as is expressed by e.g. the American Naval Manual? 

2. If Administration acts on Borah resolution will their object be to 
maintain existing American practice and past decisions of Supreme Court or 
to rewrite international law on entirely new basis? 

3. Please cable brief reply if possible and expand in despatch. 

t Not printed. This despatch commented on an article by Mr. Frank Simonds in the 


Evening Star of December 23, 1928, headlined : ‘Anglo-American Clash is considered possible. 
Trouble over embargo is foreseen should Britain go to war with European Nation.’ 


No. 356 


Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received Fanuary 30, 9 a.m.) 


No. 67 Telegraphic [A 703/12/45] 
WASHINGTON, January 29, 1929, 6.30 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 86.! 

By freedom of the seas is meant inviolability of neutral trade on the seas. 
This has been taught to every American child to be the cardinal part of 
American policy and one which America has always been ready to defend. 
How exactly this should be defined there are few who would be able to tell 
us but I think we may say that the public have a fear of a repetition of what 
occurred between 1914 and 1917 which then drew America into the war 
against Germany and might very well have drawn her into war against 
Great Britain. This is what there is a universal desire in this country to 
avoid in the future. 

Reason why in my despatch No. 612 I excepted professed pacifists was 
because these desire United States to enter League of Nations in which case 
as President Wilson put it there would be no need to define belligerent or 
neutral rights because in practice there would be no neutrals. 


t No. 355- 2 See No. 355, note I. 
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Although there is no definite plan in the mind of the public it is more than 
probable that Senator Borah and leading International lawyers, academi- 
cians and statesmen have unquestionably in mind a return to the original 
American thesis as propounded by Jefferson.3 

For Senator Borah’s definition of freedom of the seas (which he summed up 
as a minimum of belligerent rights and a maximum of neutral rights) see my 
telegram No. 634 and bottom left column page 2250 of Congress record of 
January 24th forwarded in my despatch No. 178.4 

As regards question two in your telegram I think it improbable that 
incoming administration which is pretty likely to be influenced to some extent 
by its naval advisers would take so radical a view as that of Senator Borah and 
those who agree with him. Should this matter however come up for serious 
discussion in the Senate it is more than probable that that body will be so 
influenced by public opinion that it will insist upon a settlement in accor- 
dance with Senator Borah’s views. 


3 Attached to the filed copy of this telegram was a copy of President Thomas Jefferson’s 
message to Congress of January 17, 1806, printed in The Writings of Thomas Jefferson (ed. 
H. A. Washington, New York, 1853), vol. viii, pp. 57-8. 

4 Cf. No. 354, note I. 


No. 357 


Letter from Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain: 
[F.0. 800/263]* 


Private and very confidential WASHINGTON, January 31, 1929 


My dear Chamberlain, 

I cannot thank you enough for your long letter of the 6th January? and for 
letting me know, as you say, what is in your mind, about the vexed question 
of a possible agreement with this country re Maritime Law in war time and 
the naval limitation question, which so largely depends on a settlement of 
the former. 

_ As regards any distinction between public and private wars, it certainly 
seems to me that the Lord Chancellor’s objection to any distinction of this 
kind being incorporated in a treaty is final. It seems clear that, as the Lord 
Chancellor says, wars in future will be, if the Covenant and the Kellogg 
Pact have any meaning at all, either ‘public’ wars or wars waged in defiance 
of treaty pledges, and for any country to incorporate such a distinction in any 
agreement would certainly appear like contemplating the possibility of a 
breach of faith, 

In my opinion, the second objection, viz., that such a distinction in a treaty 
or agreement would appear to be a recognition by the United States of the 
Covenant of the League, is also so strong that any agreement containing 
such a clause would inevitably fail to pass the Senate, and it 1s no good 


1 This letter was circulated to the Cabinet as C.P. 43 (29). 2 No. 352. 
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thinking of it as matters stand here at present. I am surprised at Philip Kerr 
making any such suggestion. I have the greatest respect and admiration for 
his intelligence, but this makes me think that he is at times rather more 
academic than practical. 

Now I come to paragraph 5 of your letter with its direct question: ‘Has 
anyone in the State Department or Administration thought out American 
interests and American policy?’ I agree with you that the answer to both 
questions is, up to date, probably ‘No.’ I also agree that in this country 
people move both under the influence of a generous but uninformed senti- 
ment for peace and goodwill and under the influence of some powerful and 
wholly selfish national interest. But what makes this still more disconcerting 
is that they do not always do so, as you say, at one moment under the one, 
at the next moment under the other. They continually act from both motives 
at the same time. In one and the same breath they will all declare for a 
reign of peace on earth, and also for maintaining American national interests 
by force; above all, for not taking any steps that will tie their hands as to 
their right to use force when they feel so ‘dispoged,’ as Mrs. Gamp says.3 
I also agree with your interpretation of the genesis of the Treaty for the 
Renunciation of War. As regards your question in paragraph 8, viz., who 1s 
to call us to order, if we violate the Kellogg Pact and the United States 
stands neutral and insists on its right to furnish us with everything we require? 
I again agree, ‘no one.’ Had there been any obligation to refrain from 
furnishing supplies to a violator of the pact, that instrument would not have 
stood the ghost of a chance of passing the Senate. The ratification of the 
pact by the Senate almost unanimously is but another instance of what I said 
above—the desire of this country to appear as the champion of peace and 
goodwill, while at the same time retaining freedom to act as it thinks fit for 
its Own interests in any moment of crisis. 

Perhaps public opinion may change in regard to this. But that time is stil 
a long way off, and we have to take people as we find them and make the 
best of it. 

I can therefore only guess at what is likely to be the American attitude if 
we have to discuss with the United States Government the question of 
belligerent rights at sea. 

In my telegram No. 67 and in my despatch No. 2064 I have tried to explain 
that there will probably be a divergence of opinion between the Government 
and the Senate, which still respects the popular theory regarding American 
policy, namely, that it has always supported neutral rights to the extreme 
limit. This may be concisely expressed in the article Benjamin Franklins 

3 Mrs. Gamp was a character in The Life and Adventures of Martin Chuzzlewit by Charles 
Dickens (London, 1843-4). 4 Nos. 356 and 358 respectively. 

S§ Dr. Benjamin Franklin, the American scientist and statesman, was a member of the 
commission appointed by Congress to negotiate peace with Great Britain after the American 
War of Independence. This article was included in the propositions made by the American 
commissioners on June 1, 1783, and in their Project for the Definitive Treaty dated July 


27, 1783, and is printed in The Revolutionary Diplomatic Correspondence of the United States 
(ed. F. Wharton, Washington, 1889), vol. vi, pp. 471 and 604. 
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tried to get Great Britain to put into the treaty of peace between the 
United States and Great Britain after the revolutionary war :— 


‘All merchants or traders with their unarmed vessels employed in 
commerce, exchanging the products of different nations, and thereby 
rendering the necessary convenience and comforts of human life more 
easily to obtain and more general, shall be allowed to pass freely un- 
molested.’ 


The Government, on the other hand, will be more likely to be influenced 
to a certain degree by the Navy Department and to favour a more liberal 
interpretation of belligerent rights. 

At a guess, I should say that we may reach an agreement with the United 
States Government about— 


1. Visit and search in port provided we agree to a time limit within which 
vessels may be held up in port. 

2. Limits of effective blockade being considerably extended beyond those 
hitherto recognised. 

3. Rights of belligerents to take off contraband consigned to their enemies, 
and possibly also consigned to neutrals, provided there is good evidence 
of intention to re-ship to an enemy country, 1.e., recognition of doctrine 
of continuous voyage. 

4. Absolute prohibition of sinking enemy or neutral vessels without first 
saving all on board, and probably prohibition of sinking merchant 
ships at all. This would, I take it, really be a great advantage to us. 


If my guess is right, the question round which all our debates will turn is: 
‘What is in future to be regarded as contraband?’ Here all Americans will 
undoubtedly want a very large free list, the basis of which will be all goods 
but munitions of war, in accordance with Franklin’s and Jefferson’s thesis. 
Now, it seems to me that if Great Britain could have her food supply in time 
of war guaranteed by agreement with the United States, and, better still, by 
international agreement, it ought to take an immense load of responsibility 
off our own navy, which would be freer to conduct operations of war if it did 
not have to convoy food ships. Should we, therefore, have any insurmount- 
able objection to putting all foodstuffs on the free list? A food blockade such 
as we conducted against Germany is a long and weary process and may well 
cut both ways. If we ever for a short time lost command of the sea, it would 
be effective much more rapidly against us than against any continental 
Power. Therefore (I have to write all this very shortly and without going 
into detailed arguments), I feel we might admit all food-stuffs, either raw or 
prepared, as free. 

But you will say what we want to get is a definition of contraband that will 
suit us. Speaking very generally, I should say that we ought to aim for all 
arms and munitions of war and raw materials, especially minerals and fuel 
substances, that go to make modern arms and munitions of war, and 
chemicals for explosives, poison gases, &c. I doubt, however, if we could 
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include a substance like cotton, which the United States would never agree 
to put on the contraband list. 

If we were to propose a contraband list on the above lines I think it 
not impossible that we might reach an agreement with the United States 
Government. It is further, not impossible that even the Senate, if they had 
the situation explained by the naval and military authorities, might agree to 
this. We must never lose sight of the fact that the Senate always has an eye 
on a possible conflict with Mexico or Japan. 

Although Hankey’s most interesting memorandum® on the subject of 
Philip Kerr’s suggestion re ‘public and private wars’ is, I think, put out of 
the picture by the Lord Chancellor’s criticism of that suggestion and the 
fact that, at present, the American Senate would surely have none of it, that 
memorandum contains one very important point, which is that, in a League 
war against a violator of the Covenant, there should be no European neutrals, 
except Russia, to whom American goods could be consigned. This makes 
things much simpler. Of course, if the League breaks up, this safeguard 
would disappear. But then there would be general chaos and it is hardly 
worth while attempting to make international law for a state of chaos. 

One thing, however, I think I can say with certainty, and this is that, just 
as in my last letter? I reported that most leading Americans of both parties 
are sincerely anxious to come to an understanding with us about naval 
construction, so also public opinion here would welcome some measure that 
would put an end to the present chaotic condition if [stc] maritime law on 
account of which Americans really fear that they may, once again, be drawn, 
much against their will, into another European war. 

I do not therefore believe it impossible that, provided the frame of the 
picture is sufficiently Jeffersonian, the picture itself may be painted in colours 
not altogether unpleasing to us. 

This is more likely to happen when we have to deal with the next Adminis- 
tration than with the present one. Mr. Hoover is nothing if not a ‘real- 
politiker.’® He cares more for efficiency than academic idealism, Broderick,°® 
to whom I have shown this letter and who knows Mr. Hoover fairly well, 
considers that he is the man who not only probably will, but also can, 
persuade leading Senators to agree to a fairly stiff contraband picture 
provided they are allowed to supply the Jeffersonian frame. 

This is, as I have said at the beginning of this letter, all more or less 
guesswork, but I see no reason to despair of agreement provided always we 
are willing to accept some compromises and, above all, to give up the food 
blockade as a part of our policy. 

Yours very truly, 
Esmz Howarp 


Cf. No. 352, note 12. 7 No. 354. 8 A realist politician. 
9 Sir J. Broderick was Commercial Counsellor to H.M. Embassy at Washington. 
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No. 358 


Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Lecewwed February 9) 
No. 206 [A 969/279 '45] 
WASHINGTON, February 1, 1929 
Sir, 

In my telegram No. 67! of 29th January, I attempted to reply to the 
questions contained in your telegram No. 86? of the 26th January. In 
accordance with your instructions I shall now endeavour to expand the views 
briefly stated in my telegram. 

2. At the outset I should like to emphasize the fact that it is impossible to 
do more at present than offer a surmise as to the attitude which the Govern- 
ment of the United States is likely to take up in the future on the question of 
the so-called ‘freedom of the seas.’ As regards the connotation of the 
phrase in the minds of the public on the one hand and of men like Senator 
Borah, writers in the better newspapers, eminent international lawyers, 
publicists and university professors, on the other, it is possible to be more 
definite. As to the attitude of the pacifists, it is not necessary to add to the 
second paragraph of my abovementioned telegram unless it be to say that 
the professional pacifists are unwilling to think and speak in terms of war 
except, as I had the honour to state, of League warfare, and do not wish 
to recognize other warfare by defining neutral and therefore belligerent 
rights. 

g. With the exception of the Mexican and Spanish wars and a few 
boundary disputes, every serious conflict, and dangerous controversy in 
which the United States has engaged since its foundation were either 
directly occasioned by, or might be traced back to, insoluble difficulties 
arising out of interference with neutral commerce at sea. That is the fact 
that is underlined in the history books used in the elementary schools and 
stressed by ‘rotarian’ lecturers and by writers of articles in popular periodi- 
cals. The result is that the United States has become, in the mind of 
the average citizen, the legendary champion of neutral rights on the sea 
and the assertion and defence of those rights, like the maintenance of the 
Monroe doctrine, are tasks assigned to America by Providence. Moreover, 
the average citizen has an active distaste for the idea of war and would 
consequently like to see established an order in which interference with 
neutral commerce would be impossible. 

4. But what exactly and particularly neutral rights are and what therefore 
is the meaning of the ‘freedom of the seas’ are matters on which, I believe, 
the great mass of the American public have no definite views. This vagueness 
of public thought is the more obvious and inevitable since the horde of new 
immigrants and their immediate descendants do not understand, and could 
scarcely be expected to understand, such a complex question and since they 


t No. 356. 2 No. 355. 
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have not been able to imbibe by tradition and inheritance even the partial 
comprehension of it possessed by Americans of older stock. All that those 
charged with ‘Americanizing’ the newcomers can hope for is to implant a 
general idea and to teach that freedom of commerce is a cause which the 
United States has always upheld against foreign militarist nations. ‘Freedom 
of the Seas’ for the mass of the people is a ‘tag-phrase’ and has the character 
of a ‘slogan.’ It might be defined in their case as a condition of maritime 
law and order the absence of which during the early stages of the Great War 
led to American intervention. It should be stated that the vagueness on the 
subject in the minds of the average run of American citizens in no way 
diminishes their zeal for the idea of the freedom of the seas. It may even 
increase their zeal, not only because of ignorance regarding the arguments 
of those who, they have been taught, have violated the principle, but also 
because, having learned to look on the matter with the eyes of the offended 
neutral, and not of the belligerent, they have probably not realized that the 
establishment of the ‘freedom of the seas’ might hamper the action of their 
navy to an undesired degree when the United States were themselves 
making war. 

5. As regards the politicians and generality of press writers, they possess a 
knowledge of history and of the controversies of the late war which, though 
not perhaps very profound or wide, is yet more particular than that of the 
general public. To these ‘the freedom of the seas’ has a more definite 
meaning: the points in which the actions of the nations engaged in the great 
war ran counter to the idea, as they understand it, are better grasped: 
the fact that the operations of the United States Navy might be restricted if 
their notion were generally accepted is realised: but it is discounted in that 
they do not envisage their country as a belligerent. It is doubtful whether 
these men have studied the matter very deeply. 

6. There is, however, undoubtedly a group of persons who have examined 
the question more carefully and these have carried it to a logical conclusion. 
Amongst them would be numbered serious students of international law and 
such men as Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler,3 Senator Borah, Professor Borchard, 
Dr. Hibben,‘ and perhaps Professor Shotwell, though the latter would admit 
voluntary restriction by signatories of the Pact of Paris of trade with a 
country which, after consultation between the signatories, should be 
pronounced the violator of the Pact. This group take up the idea at the point 
reached by the ordinary writers and push it to a point where it can be 
recognized as the original thesis of Jefferson. It may be that in doing so they 
neglect practical considerations and what navalists might consider the 
interests of the country, but it is a characteristic of the American mind to run 
to an extreme when it seriously follows a line of thought and this, with the 
professional detachment of the student, is probably the explanation of their 
position. The group nevertheless has considerable influence. Those who 


3 President of Columbia University. 
4 Professor Borchard was Professor of Law in Yale University Law School; Dr. Hibben 
was President of Princeton University. 
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compose it would like to see international law re-written on the basis of 
Jefferson’s thesis. 

7. Naval officers and those who think of the uses to which the Navy was 
put in the Civil War and the late war and consider that it should be free for 
similar employment in the future probably do not desire the establishment 
of a principle which would make such employment impossible. Their 
influence would therefore be likely to be cast either in favour of leaving 
matters where they are, so that the United States may be free to protest and 
to prevent interference with her own trade when she is a neutral, and, when 
she 1s a belligerent, to go to any lengths in the use of the naval arm; or their 
influence would be cast in favour of a moderate recodification of maritime 
law which would leave an effective and workable body of belligerent rights.5 

8. What would be the position of the next administration it is only possible 
to surmise. Mr. Hoover is a realist and 1s likely to be surrounded by realists. 
They would probably envisage the possibility of the United States being a 
belligerent and wishing to exert naval pressure to the full. Left to themselves 
the new administration would not, I imagine, hesitate to take up a position 
in favour of the ultimate efficiency of the naval machine. They would, in 
such a matter, be sensitive to the views and arguments of their naval advisers. 
And in any conference which was not preceded and surrounded by publicity 
I believe it to be quite possible that, whatever they might at first urge, in 
order to dress the window of their historical record, they would in reality be 
disposed to maintain belligerent rights at a reasonably high level—higher 
perhaps than our own country would desire should it ever decide that it was 
more necessary for its safety to be able to rely on an uninterrupted impor- 
tation of food and raw materials than to prevent the flow of goods into the 
territory of its enemy. But though in the case of a conference so conducted I 
believe that the general public, with its vague ideas, would be ready to 
accept as ‘freedom of the seas’ whatever within reason the American 
negotiators should on their return offer to them as such, one must anticipate 
that publicity will both precede and attend any such conference, and that in 
this case, after hearing the views of the students of the matter, the public will 
demand that their Government secure an advanced form of ‘freedom of the 
seas.” This is the more to be expected, since many of those who have given 
thought to the question of neutral rights are disinclined to defend the action 
of the Union Government during the civil war and definitely regret the 
drastic part played by the United States Navy when it entered the European 
war. There were indications of this during the debates on the Cruiser bill— 
and it is evident that many influential authorities here wish to be spared in 
the future such a complete and, to them, humiliating departure from the 
traditional American attitude. Public discussion will bring this sentiment to 
the fore, and the majority of Americans are apt to share it. The Senate will 
doubtless reflect the public feeling and it is not easy for the Government to 
force its wishes on that body. President Coolidge has in fact already declared 


S Note in original: “The extreme naval position may be represented in the enclosed leading 
article [not printed] published in the ‘““Washington Post’’ of January 28th last.’ 
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his doubt that the Administration would be able to secure the passage through 
the Senate of an agreement on a recodification of maritime law. The 
President’s doubt is fully justified so far as the present Administration is 
concerned and if the existing government had to deal with the matter they 
would be driven into the position which the Senate under popular pressure 
would take up, but it would be surprising indeed if the new President and his 
advisers proved to be as timorous as the Coolidge Administration. For one 
thing Mr. Hoover was elected by such a sweeping majority and incurred in 
the course of the campaign so few obligations to the party machine that he 
can afford to insist on his point of view rather more forcibly than his pre- 
decessor. Should he turn out to be tactful as well as determined he may 
probably be able to persuade even the Jeffersonians that American interests 
require a reasonable retention of belligerent rights, and it should not be 
impossible for him to fit into the framework of the Jeffersonian thesis an 
international agreement on maritime law which would include a broad and 
effectively comprehensive list of contraband goods under the title of 
munitions of war. 
I have, &c., 
EsME Howarb 


No. 359 


Letter from Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir E. Howard (Washington) 
[A 2116/12/45] 


Strictly personal & confidential FOREIGN OFFICE, February 5, 1929 
My dear Howard, 

I have to-day received your interesting letter Private and Confidential of 
January 25th.! 

Ever since my return to work I have been busily engaged, sometimes with 
the Office, frequently with a sub-committee of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence, on the consideration of the differences which have arisen between 
us and America and in search for a solution of them. These difficulties are 
three in number: naval strengths, the new Arbitration Treaty and belliger- 
ent rights; and we have moved for long in a vicious circle which we have 
not hitherto been able to break. Belligerent rights are the factor which 
is common to all three questions; and, at one time, in agreement with the 
Office I had come to the conclusion that it was at this point that we must 
attack our problem. But, no sooner had we reached this conclusion, first 
formed in the Office and later somewhat reluctantly adopted by me, than 
both the Office and I began to doubt the wisdom of it; and I have now 
come definitely to the conclusion that we should approach the problem of 
American relations through the Arbitration Treaty. I never allow myself to 
worry over a decision once it has been taken. What worries me in the 
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conduct of foreign affairs, as in other things, is when I myself do not know 
what I want—in short when I have not got a policy. This has been my 
position ever since the breakdown of the Geneva Conference and it has caused 
me more anxiety than anything else in our foreign relations. Now at last I 
see light. Whether I can carry the Cabinet or not I do not know, for the 
decision at which I have arrived is one which I should have regarded as quite 
out of the picture when, with my colleagues, I set out on this enquiry. I am, 
however, greatly encouraged and fortified by the fact that without any 
personal communication but following broadly the same line of reasoning 
and influenced by the same arguments, the Lord Chancellor has reached the 
same conclusion. The conclusion which I have thus reached and which if 
accepted is decisive for our policy is that amongst the risks which in any 
case we run there is less risk in accepting arbitration on any dispute arising 
out of our exercise of belligerent rights than in maintaining the attitude 
which all governments in this country have previously adopted that this was 
a subject upon which we could not accept any reference to arbitration. 

You will realise that this conclusion came as a shock to me, as it did to 
those other colleagues who, having taken part in our prolonged discussions, 
finally came to the same view. It will be an even greater shock to members 
of the Cabinet who have not trodden the same weary road and, though I 
think that the Lord Chancellor’s agreement will carry great weight with 
them, I cannot at present foretell what the decision of the Cabinet may be. 
Here, however, is my programme as now formulated in my own mind: 


1). A revised draft of the Treaty of Arbitration proposed by Kellogg 
in which the only substantial alteration would be the omission of the 
words ‘or equity’ as signifying either nothing or too much in international 
law, and the substitution for Clause C of [article 2 of] the American draft 
of a clause which covers our Monroe doctrine as well as theirs without the 
mention of Monroe’s name. 

2). An announcement that the attempt to find a paper formula for 
parity having failed and being in fact unobtainable, we fix the programme 
of annual construction which we have already announced as our maximum 
up to the meeting of the Washington Conference and that this programme 
will not be affected even though the Americans should feel it necessary to 
build two or three more eight inch gun cruisers than we have ourselves, 
provided that on their side they take no exception to our meeting our own 
special needs in the matter of the smaller cruisers with guns of lesser 
calibre. We should, I think, have to reserve the right to reconsider our 
programme in the light of any unforeseen and unexpected developments of 
naval strength by Europe or Japan. 

3). If these two things could be accomplished the strongest private 
representations to the American Government against calling any confer- 
ence on belligerent rights and an absolute refusal to enter such a conference 
if its purpose were to rewrite international law, though we might conceiv- 
ably though reluctantly accept an invitation if it was clearly understood 
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from the first that the problem of the conference would be to codify existing 
law and that America would take as her minimum the view of the law 
declared by her Supreme Court, and/or embodied in her Naval Manual. 
If the mandate of the Conference was clearly limited to codification and 
nothing more, I do not see how the United States could maintain that 
the decisions of the Supreme Court were wrong in law or that their Naval 
Manual had been drafted in defiance of them. 


The Bag goes out this afternoon. I should have liked more time to 
consider this letter, but the next Bag does not go till to-day week and 
though I may be able to add something then I think you will like to have the 
earliest possible information of the policy which has shaped itselfin my mind. 
I repeat that you must take this for the present as my personal views only. 
I will not attempt in this letter to state the reasons which have led me to these 
conclusions but I think you will agree with me that such a policy would 
cut the knot in which we have been entangled and would place our relations 
with America on a wholly new and, what should be a very friendly, basis. 
But not one word of this must you say to a living soul until and unless I am 
able later to tell you that the policy has received Cabinet approval. 

If this policy, or even the first part of it alone, is adopted, my present 
intention is to send Hurst out with our draft of the Treaty in order that he 
may explain to you and with you to the Americans the full import of what we 
propose. I doubt whether it would be wise that a Cabinet Minister or other 
outstanding personality should appear upon the scene until at any rate a 
measure of agreement has been reached by preliminary conversations. 


AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 


No. 360 


Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received February 7, 9 a.m.) 


No. 8&2 Telegraphic [Telegrams 50/77] 


WASHINGTON, February 6, 1929, 6.35 p.m. 


My immediately preceding telegram! and my despatch No. 206.? 

I hear on good authority that Mr. Hoover has. . .3 Senator Borah that he 
will take up the question of codifying Maritime Law at an early date, and 
that he is personally anxious to get a settlement. 


1 Not printed. In this telegram of February 6 Sir E. Howard had reported that on the 
previous day the Senate had passed the Naval Construction Bill, together with an amend- 
ment introduced by Senator Reed of Missouri in substitution for that of Senator Borah 
(cf. No. 354). The Reed amendment is cited in appendix III, paragraph 58. 

2 No. 358. 

3 The text is here uncertain. 


No. 361 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir E. Howard (Washington) 
No. 103 Telegraphic [A 1142/279/45] 


Secret FOREIGN OFFICE, February 7, 1929, 10.30 p.m. 


Your private and sccret telegram No. 83.! 

His Majesty’s Government have for some time been engaged in a serious 
effort to find a broad and general solution of all questions at present out- 
standing with the United States of America. His Majesty’s Government 
earnestly desire to reach such an agreement and believe that agreement 
should be possible between two countries animated by such friendly feelings 
as Great Britain and the United States. 

They feel however that the prospects of success in such a general nego- 
tiation would be gravely prejudiced by a separate and anticipatory discussion 
of Belligerent Rights before they are able to have a full exchange of views 
with the government of the United States. 

His Majesty’s Government feel that the practical difficulties involved in the 
summoning of a conference for the codification of maritime law are very 
grave, not least among them jis the improbability of such a conference 
reaching agreement and the deplorable results which would follow from 
disagreement. On the other hand the negotiation of separate treaties 
as suggested by the Reed resolution could not achieve codification whilst it 
would be open to all dangers of disagreement. Further His Majesty’s 
Government feel that there would not merely be incongruity, but real loss 
if the nations of the world who, on the invitation of the United States, have 
just renounced war as an instrument of national policy, were as their next 
common act to meet in conference to decide how wars were to be conducted. 

For all these reasons His Majesty’s Government earnestly deprecate the 
issue of invitations to a conference at an early date, and above all without 
their having been given an opportunity of discussing the matter fully and 
confidentially with the United States government before any decision is 
taken. 

Would it not be possible for you yourself to speak confidentially to Mr. 
Hoover on the above lines. If this is not possible, would it do to speak to the 
State Department and to add that you would be very grateful if the views of 

1 This telegram of February 6 is not preserved in Foreign Office archives. According to 
the docket, after referring to No. 360, this telegram reported a conversation with Mr. J. R. 
Garfield, who had been American Secretary of the Interior 1907-9, and to whom Sir E. 
Howard had spoken in November 1928 regarding the advisability of sounding Mr. Hoover 
as to holding informal conversations on maritime law before the opening of any conference 
on the question (see Volume V, Nos. 510 and 526). The docket stated: ‘Mr. Garfield, who 
has not yet spoken to Mr. Hoover, was informed that it was still desired that he should do so. 
He then said he feared that he would not see Mr. Hoover again for two or three weeks as 
he was going to Mexico on business. Enquires whether he [Sir E. Howard] should find 
some other means of communicating with Mr. Hoover in case Mr. Garfield does not return 
before 4th March. Might be desirable for him to suggest to Mr. Hoover advisability of 
private conversations regarding maritime law.’ 
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His Majesty’s Government could be communicated to the President-elect, 
as it is presumably with him that the decision will rest. I should now much 
prefer either of these methods to the use of any private individual as a means 
of communication between yourself and Mr. Hoover. 


No. 362 


Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received February 12, 9 a.m.) 


No. 91 Telegraphic [A 1040/279/45] 


Secret WASHINGTON, February 11, 1929, 9.34 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 103.! 

Knowing that Mr. Castle? is a personal friend of Mr. Hoover’s I spoke to 
him on this subject this morning. I began by saying that I wished to ask his 
advice on a most important matter. I then gave him the gist of paragraphs 
I, 2 and 3 of your telegram under reference emphasizing the risk there would 
be of failure of conference or of negotiations for separate treaties for codifi- 
cation of maritime law unless Great Britain and United States as the two 
leading naval Powers could come to a previous agreement. To this Mr. Castle 
signified complete assent. I then expressed the hope of His Majesty’s 
Government that no invitation to a conference would be issued or other 
negotiations would be started before His Majesty’s Government had had an 
opportunity of discussing the matter fully and confidentially with United 
States government. With this also Mr. Castle entirely concurred. I then 
asked him whether it would be possible for him to arrange a private meeting 
between Mr. Hoover and myself when the former returned to Washington 
in order that I might personally explain this to Mr. Hoover. I said that I 
rather feared that invitations to negotiate might be issued soon after Mr. 
Hoover’s inauguration and therefore it seemed to me essential to place His 
Majesty’s Government’s views before him at as early a date as possible. 
Mr. Castle said he would write to Mr. Hoover at once telling him what I 
had said and would ask whether I could see him privately before the 
inauguration. Mr. Castle went on to say that when he saw Prime Minister 
in London; latter had hinted that he might come out to the States in the 
near future in order to renew acquaintance with Mr. Hoover. Mr. Castle 
said he thought if Mr. Baldwin could come out some time in September 
after Congress had adjourned and privately discuss this matter with Mr. 
Hoover and the new Secretary of State that would be an excellent plan and 
give a good reason for postponing immediate action on the Senate resolution. 
I agreed that this would be, if practicable, an admirable arrangement. 
In the meantime perhaps ground might be prepared and minor technical 


t No. 361. 2 Assistant Secretary of State. 
3 No record of such a conversation, which presumably took place in November 1928 
(cf. Volume V, Nos. 492 and 501), has been traced in Foreign Office archives, 
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difficulties adjusted so that discussions in September need not be needlessly 
prolonged. 

I will report progress as soon as I hear from Mr. Hoover. 

Mr. Castle seemed to be most anxious to be helpful. I greatly hope that he 
will retain his present post under Mr. Hoover’s administration, he said he 
thought he would but had not learnt anything for certain. The new Secretary 
of State will not apparently take up his appointment till late in March. 
I understand that Mr. Kellogg is leaving before the inauguration so that 
Mr. Castle will presumably act as Secretary of State during the interval. 


No. 363 


Memorandum by Mr. Campbell 
[W 1009/21/98) 


FOREIGN OFFICE, February 13, 1929 


Sir C. Hurst’s letter? deals with three distinct questions (two of them 
inter-connected) relating to the Permanent Court of International Justice. 


(1) The question whether an advisory opinion may be sought from the Court on a 
majority decision, or whether a unanimous decision 1s required. 


This matter was discussed by the first committee of the last Assembly on a 
motion by the Swiss delegation. The upshot of the discussion being in- 
conclusive, the committee recommended the Council to study the question 
as soon as circumstances permitted.3 Before attending the discussion in the 
first committee, Sir C. Hurst proposed that he should be authorised to urge 
a ruling in favour of unanimity, unless he found himself in a minority. 
Lord Cushendun‘ approved, but thought that Sir Cecil should hold out for 
unanimity at all costs. The question has been recently brought up and is 
discussed in paper W 12127/1928 (Flag A),5 where the Department expressed 
the view, in which Sir C. Hurst agreed, that it was desirable to try and get 
the unanimity rule recognised. In obedience to the Secretary of State’s 
instructions on that paper a short memorandum summarising the opinions 
expressed by the principal speakers in the first committee is now annexed 
(Flag B W 1680/21/98).5 ‘The question is connected with 


t Head of the Western Department of the Foreign Office. 

2 This letter of January 31 to Mr. Campbell is not printed. 

3 For the adoption of this recommendation by the First Committee of the Assembly of 
the League of Nations on September 20, 1928, see League of Nations Official Journal: Special 
Supplement No. 65, p. 57. 

4 Lord Cushendun, Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster and British Delegate to the 
Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament Conference, had been Acting Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, August-November 1928, during the absence of Sir A. Chamberlain. 

Ss Not printed. 
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(ii) the United States accession to the Court. 


The committee which is to consider the revision of the statute of the 
Permanent Court® (see also below) is to meet on March 11th. Mr. Root has 
been appointed American member and there is reason to suppose that this 
question of the type of vote required (majority or unanimity) for a request 
for an advisory opinion will be raised in connexion with the question of the 
entry of the United States into the Court. 

It will be remembered that the fifth paragraph of the Senate resolution of 
three years ago’ was to the effect that the United States must have the right 
to veto, if desired, any reference to the Court on a question in which they 
were interested. So long as the United States maintain this reservation, or 
anything resembling it, a ruling in favour of a majority vote being sufficient 
would, it seems to me, exclude all possibility of getting the United States 
into the Court, inasmuch as it would give them a position superior to that of 
any member of the Council. There might even be considerable difficulty if 
the necessity for unanimity were recognised, but the difficulties would be 
less in this case than in that of the converse ruling. 

Sir C. Hurst refers to another method by which the accession of the 
United States might be facilitated, namely, that the Court itself should 
adopt as a fixed rule the principle which it laid down in the Eastern Carelia 
case,® where it decided that it could not take cognisance of the case since one 
party to the dispute, 1.e. Soviet Russia, refused to participate in the pro- 
ceedings. This seems to me a bad plan because, if the accession of the 
United States were obtained by that means, it would encourage disputants, 
conscious of the weakness of their case, to refuse to take part in the pro- 
ceedings. In this way we might reach a situation in which the Court’s 
utility would be seriously impaired by the fact that in practice it would only 
hear cases where the parties in dispute were equally convinced of the justice of 
their case. 

We do not at present know, however, what suggestions may be made by 
Mr. Root or what view will be taken by other members of the committee, 
and it seems to me very difficult to make up our minds at this stage. I submit, 
however, that we should stand out for a ruling in favour of unanimity. Such 
is the authority of the Court that the Council will rarely, if ever, be inclined 
to depart from its decisions, which will therefore be tantamount to Council 
decisions. In these circumstances IJ should be sorry to see the recognition of a 


6 This statute of December 16, 1920, together with the protocol of signature, is printed in 
British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 114, pp. 860-72. For the appointment of this committee, 
of which Sir C. Hurst was a member, by the Council of the League of Nations on December 
14, 1928, see League of Nations Official Journal, January 1929, p. 56. 

7 The Senate’s resolution of January 27, 1926, in favour of United States adherence to 
the protocol of signature of the statute of the Permanent Court, subject to certain reser- 
vations, is printed in Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States 1926, vol. i, 

. 1-2. 

8 See Publications of the Permanent Court of International Justice, Series B, No. 5, July 23rd, 
1923, Collection of Advisory Opinions, ‘Request for advisory opinion concerning the Status of 
Eastern Carelia—Court’s reply, dated July 23rd, 1923’. 
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rule which might be the thin end of the wedge in the direction of a modifica- 
tion of the unanimity rule for Council proceedings. I do not altogether like 
the idea of Sir E. Drummond’s proposal (sce paragraph 14 of Sir C. Hurst’s 
letter).9 Who would decide, and how, whether a question was purely one of 
procedure or not? I feel that a ruling in favour of a majority decision might 
well end in references to the Court of questions, possibly of an inter-Imperial 
order, which we might not consider to be subjects fit for judicial settlement. 
(We have not been able to adopt Sir C. Hurst’s suggestion of searching the 
records to see whether any decision by majority vote to refer a matter to the 
Court would have been inimical to our interests. Such a task would involve 
reading every word of the minutes of some fifty Council meetings.) 


(111) The revision of the Court’s statutes. 


This task is to be undertaken by the Committee referred to in the preceding 
section. Some of the proposals likely to come up were discussed in paper 
W.11377/1928 (Flag C)5 in which Sir C. Hurst gave his opinion as to the 
line he should take on each. The Lord Chancellor, to whom the Secretary 
of State referred, agreed in the main, though not quite throughout, with 
Sir C. Hurst. (W. 11812/1928 (Flag D).5 

Sir C. Hurst has since seen a number of proposals which Monsieur 
Fromageot!® intends to put forward. Some of these, many of them of a minor 
order, would go to swell the number of those discussed in the above- 
mentioned papers. As Sir C. Hurst points out, it seems most desirable to 
reduce the number strictly to those where some amendment is urgently 
needed, though in the last resort the suggestion made by Sir E. Drummond 
for obviating the difficulties which would otherwise inevitably arise might 
possibly meet the case. 

As we do not, in some of these matters, know at the moment exactly where 
we are, the Secretary of State may desire not to go into them further for the 
present until he can discuss them with Sir C. Hurst in the light of the latest 
information available. Sir C. Hurst will probably be back on February 26th 
and will presumably attend the meeting of the Council whose session will be 
followed immediately by that of the Court Committee. There will thus be 
opportunity for discussion in the light of the latest information available as 
to the intentions of Mr. Root, M. Fromageot and other members of the 
committee." 

R. H. CamMpBety 


® This paragraph reported that the Secretary-General of the League of Nations had 
suggested that ‘the Council should be able, by a majority vote, to obtain an advisory 
opinion from the Court on any question which arose with regard to the Council’s own 
powers and on any question which was a pure question of procedure, leaving a unanimous 
decision necessary in cases where the answer of the Court would settle the subject matter of 
the dispute.’ 

10 Legal Adviser to the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

™ Sir A. Chamberlain stated in a minute of February 18: ‘It was with reluctance that I 
reached the conclusion that we must stand out for unanimity, but I have no doubt that it is 
right to do so.’ 
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No. 364 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir W. Tyrrell (Parts) 
No. 430 [A 1139/279/45] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, February 14, 1929 
Sir, 

Some little time ago I mentioned to M. de Fleuriau! that we had been 
giving a good deal of attention to the question of belligerent rights at sea in 
view of the possibility that the American Senate might adopt Senator 
Borah’s resolution in favour of the summoning ofa conference. I told M. de 
Fleuriau that I had no question to put to him at the moment, but I might 
want later to know the view of his Government who must be obviously 
interested in the effect which any restriction on the rights of belligerents 
would have upon the enforcement of article 16 of the Covenant. M. de 
Fleuriau told me to-day that he had mentioned this subject to M. Briand 
when he saw him in Paris and that he had had a further communication 
from him since his return to London. 

M. Briand had informed the Ambassador that if the United States issued 
invitations to such a conference, France would certainly feel obliged to 
accept. At the same time, France thought it very undesirable that such a 
conference should be assembled before the Disarmament Committee of the 
League had concluded its labours. If a conference on maritime law met 
before the conclusion of the work of that committee and failed to reach 
agreement, the consequences of that failure would be much more serious for 
disarmament than if the preliminary work of the committee had already 
been completed. The French Government, therefore, would prefer that if 
there was to be such a conference it should be summoned later rather than 
sooner. 

Upon the substance of the question M. Briand had stated that the members 
of the League, and France in particular, attached great importance to the 
sanctions provided by article 16 of the Covenant for use against an aggressor, 
but beyond thus agreeing with my observation as to the importance of the 
matter from that point of view, he gave no indication of the policy which 
France would adopt in such a contingency. He had, however, instructed 
the Ambassador to say that it was most desirable that France and Great 
Britain should act in agreement. 

M. Briand had also called the Ambassador’s attention to the Capper 
resolution,? and had expressed a desire to know whether, as he had been 
informed, it expressed President Coolidge’s own view and was likely to be 
accepted. I replied that according to my information the resolution had no 
chance of passing the Senate if it were pressed to a vote at the present time. 
It might be that in the future, public opinion in America would develop in 

t French Ambassador in London. 

2 This resolution, introduced into the Senate by Mr. Capper of Kansas on February 11, 


provided that American citizens should not export war material to a country which had 
violated the Kellogg Pact. 
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the direction of supporting the Kellogg Pact, but I thought it highly im- 
probable that Mr. Capper’s proposal would meet with success. 

In speaking of the successful conclusion of the work of the Preparatory 
Commission on Disarmament, M. de Fleuriau used a phrase which seemed 
to me to imply that the only outstanding matter was the naval question, and, 
though M. de Fleuriau explained that I had misunderstood him, I thought it 
just as well to develop my own views. I told M. de Fleuriau that at present 
His Majesty’s Government had not settled Lord Cushendun’s instructions 
for the forthcoming meeting. I had, however, been giving a great deal of 
thought to the subject myself, and I doubted very much whether we should 
be in a position to put forward any new proposals on the lines on which we 
had hitherto sought a solution without success. It seemed to me as impossible 
to find any method of equating large 8-inch-gun cruisers with smaller cruisers 
armed only with 6-inch guns as it would be to state the number of rifles 
which were equivalent to a piece of artillery. I earnestly hoped that we 
should be able to reach agreement with America, but I did not think it likely 
that we should succeed on the lines which had hitherto been followed in the 
discussions of the Disarmament Committee. I could not, however, accept the 
position which had been more than once urged by the representatives of 
Italy and France that no progress could be made in relation to the other 
arms until the naval questions were settled. The fact that nothing was done 
in regard to the land and air arms at the time of the Washington Conference 
had not prevented a measure of limitation being applied to naval forces, 
and no one had then thought of pleading that it was impossible to deal with 
navies unless armies were dealt with simultaneously. No measure of 
restriction likely to be applied to continental armies would affect the small 
armies maintained by the United States and Great Britain. In this sphere 
progress depended on the Continental Powers. Even if they were unwilling 
to take action unless and until an agreement was reached on the naval 
question, there was still no reason why they should not state what reductions 
in their land forces would be made if and when agreement on the naval 
question was reached. 

The air problem, I said, was even more important and more pressing, 
for this was an entirely new arm which was extending with the utmost 
rapidity and threatening us with a new and most dangerous competition. 
We had deliberately allowed ourselves to lag behind the constructions 
programmes of other Powers, but we could not indefinitely continue to 
disregard the programmes of our neighbours. Here too it seemed to me that 
the time had come when we should at least be told what limitation the 
Continental Powers were prepared to accept unconditionally, or, if they 
insisted, then conditionally upon an agreement as to the navy being simul- 
taneously reached and applied. 

M. de Fleuriau was, I thought, a little disconcerted by my statement, but 
he said that he would report it to M. Briand. 

Iam, &c., 
AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 
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No. 365 


Record by Sir A. Willert! of a conversation with Mr. Lippmann 
[A 1141/30/45] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, February 14, 1929 


Mr. Walter Lippmann, the editor of the ‘New York World’, came to see 
me yesterday on his way to an interview with the Secretary of State at the 
House of Commons.? In response to a question on my part, Mr. Lippmann 
expressed the opinion that the ‘Big Navy Movement’ in the United States 
was by no means entirely due to a determination never again to allow 
another country to ‘write the rules of maritime warfare’ as we did during 
the recent war. That determination, he said was, of course, a factor in the 
movement, but a less important factor than the vague desire of Americans 
(which the ‘Big Navy’ people would be able more or less successfully to 
ferment so long as the Anglo-American naval controversy continued), to 
show us In particular, and the world in general, that they are now ‘top dog’. 

Therefore, Mr. Lippmann continued, the first requisite was the settlement 
of the naval question, a settlement which could best be reached by the 
adoption of his ‘Naval Holiday’ suggestion. The ‘Naval Holiday’ plan had 
among other things, the merit of rendering a conference unnecessary for the 
worst thing that could happen now would be an unsuccessful conference 
about either naval technicalities or belligerent rights. He felt certain that the 
plan would satisfy American opinion. 

Mr. Lippman[n] thought that feeling regarding belligerent rights in the 
United States would probably dwindle somewhat when, and if, people began 
to realise that, under the Covenant and the Kellogg Pact, private wars were 
likely to become progressively less probable. He did not, however, think that 
either public or senatorial opinion was ready for the Capper Resolution.‘ 


A. WILLERT 

1 Head of the News Department of the Foreign Office. 

2 No record of this interview has been traced in Foreign Office archives. 

3 See Volume V, No. 517. 

4 This record was embodied in Foreign Office despatch No. 375 to Washington of 
March 4. In a memorandum of February 12 Sir M. Hankey recorded a conversation in 
which Mr. Lippmann had expressed generally similar views. Sir M. Hankey stated in 
particular that Mr. Lippmann had ‘said his strong instinct was that we had passed the 
worst and that relations would now steadily improve, though he did not give any very 
definite grounds for this. He was evidently not very happy about President Hoover. He 
said there was no doubt that for some reason or another—he did not know quite what— 
Mr. Hoover had got rather an anti-British bias. He thought it was a thousand pities that 
Mr. Dwight Morrow had not come to terms with the new President, so as to become 
Secretary of State, as he was certain Mr. Morrow would have settled all difficulties with 
this country. He thought that Mr. Stimson, the present Governor of the Philippines, was 
certain to be Secretary of State. He described Mr. Stimson as a disciple of Mr. Elihu Root, 
and said he was a very level-headed man, not clever, but going to the bottom of things, and 
with sound judgment. Apart from Morrow, he was the best candidate from the point of 
view of Anglo-American relations.’ 
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No. 366 


Record by Mr. Cadogan' of a conversation with M. Colban 
[W 1370/50/98] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, February 15, 1929 


Monsieur Colban, Director of the League Disarmament Section, came to 
see me on February 11th. He has been doing a tour of Paris, Berlin and 
Rome, discussing the prospects of the Preparatory Committee and trying to 
ascertain the various Government views on the most likely and most suitable 
course of procedure. 

He had gathered in Paris and Berlin that there was an idea that, as the 
Committee would not meet until April 15, there might be an opportunity, 
during the March Council, for the representatives of the Great Powers to 
exchange views privately. He had said to me in Lugano that he anticipated 
that this might happen, and I may very well have concurred—it would be 
quite natural, and possibly inevitable—but as I had since heard privately 
from Paris that it was understood that the question of the procedure of the 
Committee would be decided at the March Council, I at once told him that, 
so far as I knew, there had been no official agreement at Lugano to discuss 
the question in March, though obviously any representative of one of the 
Great Powers might raise it. I said that at Lugano Sir Austen had informed 
M. Briand of the line which the British Delegation would probably take,? 
and he might not have anything more to say on the subject, leaving it to 
the British Delegation at the Preparatory Committee to develop that line. 

M. Colban said he quite understood, though he thought there would 
inevitably be conversations in March. And that, as I have said, may be 
inevitable. 

Herr Stresemann, for one, is almost sure to raise the question. M. Colban 
told me that the attitude of the German Government is that they must insist 
on a ‘second reading’ of the Committee’s draft convention,3 and they 
would like to begin at the beginning and go through it chapter by chapter. 

M. Colban told me that Herr Stresemann would propose that the naval 
question be referred to a sub-committee consisting of representatives of the 
five naval Powers, and he asked how we should view such a proposal, which 
Herr Stresemann was determined to make. I told him that I could not 
answer him and that I doubted whether at this moment anyone could 
answer him. As he might have been able to guess, it had been quite 
impossible for us in the particular circumstances to make any definite further 
headway with the naval problem. If, by April, no solution appeared in 
sight, I did not see how a sub-committee could help: if a solution was in 


1 An Assistant to the British Dclegate to the League of Nations. 

2 Cf. Volume V, No. 521. 

3 The text of the draft disarmament convention drawn up at first reading by the Pre- 
paratory Commission for the Disarmament Conference in March-April 1927 is printed in 
Cmd. 2888 of 1927, pp. 26-50: cf. Volume III, Chapter I, passim 
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sight, it might be that the time would have come to have a regular consul- 
tation of the five Powers as a preliminary to submitting conclusions to the 
whole Committee, but at the present stage his question was a hypothetical 
one, or at least it could only be given a hypothetical answer. He said he 
quite understood, but still hoped that, even if there were no prospect of 
gaining any advantage from a sub-committee—even if the sub-committee 
had to confess that it must defer its deliberations until prospects were more 
favourable—we should not oppose the proposal to appoint it. He thought 
our rather flat refusal of M. Loudon’s offer, last September, to call into 
consultation the representatives of the 5 naval Powers* had had a rather 
unfortunate effect. I said that the form of that offer and the circumstances 
in which it was made were quite different, but still I could not give him any 
useful view on Herr Stresemann’s idea, beyond my own opinion that, if there 
were a settlement in sight, it might be a useful and indeed an inevitable step 
in the development of a solution, but that, if no settlement were in sight, it 
would probably serve no useful purpose. 

In any case, M. Colban was anxious that the British Government should 
know that Herr Stresemann intended to make the proposal if any opportunity 
should offer itself. 

M. Colban himself deprecated the German idea of beginning a regular 
‘second reading’. 

His idea rather was that the Committee should begin in the first place 
with a ‘general discussion’ of the Russian draft convention.’ But I found 
that he, like M. Loudon (whose views I recorded a few days ago’—he had 
got them, I suspect, from M. Colban) thought that the detailed discussion of 
the Russian draft should be taken on the appropriate chapters of the 
Committee’s draft convention. I explained, as I had done to M. Loudon, 
why I thought this clumsy and why I thought the Committee might dispose 
of the Russian draft separately. I do not know that he was convinced. 

He suggested that the Committee should then take Count Bernstorff’s 
proposals for publicity of effectives, material and expenditure.’ 


4 See Volume V, No. 460. Jonkheer Dr. Loudon, Netherland Delegate to the League of 
Nations, was President of the Preparatory Commission. 

5 This draft convention of March 23, 1928, is printed as document C.P.D. 117 in League 
of Nations, Documents of the Preparatury Commission for the Disarmament Conference, Series VI 
(Geneva, 1928), PP- 347-55: 

6 Mr. Cadogan’s record of this conversation on February 7, which covered generally 
similar ground to the present conversation, is not printed. In respect of the suggested method 
of discussing the Soviet draft convention Mr. Cadogan there stated: ‘I ventured the personal 
opinion that it was doubtful whether this would be more convenient; it seemed to me that 
every part of the Sovict draft was based on a fallacy (and the same fallacy in each case) and 
that it would be better to deal with it as a whole. Moreover, if the Committee refused to 
continue its own discussion, the Soviet draft would at least give it something to discuss. 
Monsieur Loudon thought that this would be to invest the Soviet proposal with undue 
importance.’ 

7 This proposal of March 15, 1928, by the German delegate to the Preparatory Com- 
mission concerning the last paragraph of article 8 of the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
is printed with attached tables as document C.P.D. 111, op. cit., Series VI, pp. 315-23. 
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Here again I felt bound to differ, because Count Bernstorff’s proposals 
arose out of, and bear directly on, various chapters of the Committee’s draft 
convention. 

But he explained that this was not really in conflict with his idea, and the 
rest of our conversation cannot, I fear, be made intelligible unless I re- 
capitulate a great deal of tiresome and complicated detail. 

The draft convention (I call it that for convenience—it is in fact a hotch- 
potch of parallel columns and conflicting views—) which issued from the 
discussion of March-April 1927 is in the following form. Chapter I deals 
with Effectives. On that there is no final agreement, but the question was 
discussed so thoroughly that there is really not very much more to be said 
on either side. Chapter II deals with Material. As regards naval material 
(ships) there was of course no agreement. The principles of the limitation of 
air material were generally agrecd. The question of military material is 
exceedingly complicated. At the outset of the discussion, it was evident that 
there were two conflicting opinions. Some Delegates (led by Count 
Bernstorff, who counted the American amongst his followers) urged that 
there must be ‘direct limitation’ of material, i.e. a limit of the numbers of 
rifles, machine-guns, guns, tanks, etc. allowed to each army. Others— 
a majority—maintained that it was only possible to employ ‘indirect’ 
means of limitation, i.e. a limit on what might be spent on such material. 
Count Bernstorff, seeing that he had no prospect of carrying his proposal, 
temporarily withdrew it, and the Committee proceeded to discuss limitation 
of expenditure. This had been provided in the draft convention which the 
French Delegate had at the outset submitted to the Committee. The British 
draft had merely provided for publicity of expenditure—no limitation.® 
The discussion showed that a large numerical majority of the Committee 
favoured limitation of expenditure. We and the Japanese alone openly 
opposed it, though we probably had the support of the Italian Delegate. 
The Netherlands Delegate opposed limitation of expenditure, but simply on 
the ground that this would be an ineffective check on armaments and that in 
his opinion ‘direct’ limitation was essential. The attitude of the American 
Delegate was much the same. The discussion therefore was inconclusive, and 
the Committee could only agree that they had agreed on a minimum, in the 
form of publicity of expenditure, (as in the British draft) and they adopted a 
text to the effect that, whereas expenditure should be limited, the High 
Contracting Parties were not at present agreed on the method of doing 
so, but that ‘as a preliminary to such limitation, full publicity should be 
secured’. 

Thus the Committee receded from one position to another, and the 
unfortunate consequence is that the “Text’ of the draft convention is now 
practically unintelligible. You have ‘Chapter II. Material’ which begins 
with the Bernstorff proposal for ‘direct’ limitation in the left-hand column, 
opposite that part of the French draft providing for limitation of expenses 


8 The British and French draft disarmament conventions of March 21 and 22, 1927, 
respectively, are printed in Cmd. 2888 of 1927, pp. 10-25. 
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which relates to material. This, though Count Bernstorff withdrew his 
proposal, and the French draft was not adopted. 

Then there is a ‘Chapter III. Budgetary Expenditure’, containing, in 
the left-hand column, the rest of the French draft for the limitation of 
expenses, relating to the total expenditure. This we opposed, and it was not 
adopted. 

And now still further on there is ‘Chapter V. Miscellaneous Provisions’, 
of which Section II is headed ‘Exchange of Information’. And here we 
find all that is really left of budgetary limitation (or, in fact, of limitation of 
material). 

In this Section, the first article provides for the furnishing of information 
regarding effectives: the second article is a Netherlands draft providing for 
exchange of detailed information regarding stocks of rifles, machine guns, 
tanks, ammunition, etc. (this was discussed in April 1927, but no conclusion 
was reached, and we took no part in its discussion): the next two articles 
relate to the construction of vessels: the fifth to aircraft: the sixth to civil 
aviation: the 7th and eighth provide for giving returns of total expenditure on 
land, naval and air armaments. These are modelled on the British draft, 
and are, as I say, all that is left of budgetary limitation. 

(Incidentally, the whole matter is complicated by the fact that the text of 
the convention, as we now have it, does not follow the order of discussion. 
The order of discussion was 1. Effectives. 2. Air Armaments. 3. Naval 
Armaments. 4. Expenses. 5. Organisation and application of the Con- 
vention. 6. Exchange of Information. The text has been drawn up in the 
following order: 1. Effectives. 2. Material. 3. Budgetary Expenditure. 
4. Miscellaneous Provisions (amongst which figures exchange of information). 
However, that does not matter: and I confess to mentioning it simply to 
excuse to some extent my own obscurity.) 

Now, if the Preparatory Committee are to get on with their work, how will 
they do it? The idea hitherto has always been that they will undertake a 
‘Second Reading’ of the text of the Draft Convention. This would normally 
mean taking ‘Effectives’ first. On that we should not, or might not get 
agreement. ‘Material’ would come next. Under section one would come 
the alternatives of Count Bernstorff’s proposal for direct limitation and the 
French proposal for limiting expenditure. (Count Bernstorff would be 
free, on second reading, to re-introduce his proposal.) We should have 
to fight both, and here it seems to me we should be faced by a great 
difficulty. 

If we go to the Committee and say “We have done something towards 
naval limitation; let us get on with the rest’, and if the Committee agree to 
this, they would find us, alone with the Japanese and possibly the Italians, 
opposing any form of limitation of material. And it will be open to the 
Delegates of countries which insist on retaining conscription to make it 
appear that we really are rather difficult to please. They will say ‘You ask us 
to limit reserves: that can’t be done with conscription and we can’t abolish 
conscription. But you cannot fight modern battles by man-power alone, and 
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you can limit the usefulness of reserves for aggressive purposes by limiting the 
material for their equipment. But when we suggest limiting material, you 
refuse and keep on holding us up to execration on account of our trained 
reserves. You haven’t got conscription, so you want to limit our manpower: 
but you won’t limit material, so that you can rapidly expand your own man- 
power’. I don’t say that this is justifiable, but I can imagine that they can 
make great play with it in the Press. 

Consequently there may be a danger in urging the Committee to make 
progress with other than the naval parts of the convention, and then finding 
ourselves at once in the position of having to block progress. This might 
occur if we have to sit down to a ‘second reading’ of the convention taking 
the chapters in the order in which they now appear. 

All this brings me to a suggestion which M. Colban made, in regard to 
possible procedure. 

At one of the abortive sessions of the Committee, in March 1928, Count 
Bernstorff produced a new proposal for publicity relating to armaments,’ 
accompanied by detailed tables, covering both effectives and material. 
It was then agreed that this could not be discussed apart from the convention. 
It therefore stands as an amendment to the convention and has never yet 
been properly examined by the Committee. It would, therefore, in face of a 
demand for a ‘second reading’, be possible to urge that some of the texts 
have not yet passed ‘first reading’, and to suggest that the Committee 
proceed with Chapter V, Section II, ‘Exchange of Information’. (That 
Section, as it stands, also includes the Netherlands proposal for publicity 
relating to war material, referred to above, which has not yet been con- 
clusively discussed.) 

M. Colban’s idea was that if the Committee could go through this section, 
and secure agreement on a really useful measure of publicity relating to 
effectives, material and expenditure, it would really have done a useful work. 
It might even be that, if it could accomplish so much, it might find that that 
would suffice for a ‘first step’ towards disarmament, and that for our first 
Disarmament Convention we might really be content with a ‘Publicity’ 
Convention. This is not so fantastic as it sounds. The ‘limitation’ of 
effectives proposed in the draft convention is not ‘limitation’ in any real 
sense of the word. Continental States have told us that they will continue to 
conscript every fit man, and the only limit imposed 1s that of the natural 
increase or decrease of population. So that when they come to fill in the 
Tables they will merely be giving us vital statistics, 1.e. ‘publicity’. (The 
only possible limitation resides in the limitation of the period of training, 
which automatically limits the numbers with the colours.) In this connection 
M. Colban told me that he had received the impression (he could not say 
it was a definite statement) from the Secretary of the German Delegation, 
Herr Weissaecker [Weizsacker], that ultimately Germany might accept a 
convention limiting the numbers with the colours, provided there were added 
to the Table a column giving znformation of the number of reserves. This was a 
compromise originally suggested by Mr. Gibson in March 1927, and it has 
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been adopted by Count Bernstorff in his proposals for publicity which await 
discussion.? (Our Service Departments have accepted the idea.) 

All this led M. Colban to hope that some progress might be made by way 
of publicity, and I said that I would see that it was examined here though I 
observed that he had doubtless deduced from our attitude in the past that we 
might find it difficult to accept much of what was proposed. 

In point of fact, the Service Departments have pronounced very definitely 
against even publicity relating to material, and consequently, in existing 
circumstances, M. Colban’s proposal cannot at once be accepted. As, 
however, the whole question of limitation of material bristles with difficulties 
for us, it may be that, if we can make any concession at all, we might make 
it in the direction of publicity, and that the Committee might content itself 
with a measurable degree of that. 

The opinions so far expressed at the Preparatory Committee on the 
subject of ‘direct’ and ‘indirect’ limitation of material, and publicity, may 
be summarised as follows :— 


(a) ‘Direct’ limitation (b) ‘Indirect’ limitation (c) Publicity of 
of Material. by expenditure. expenditure. 
advocated by: advocated by: Accepted in 
Germany, Germany assuming principle by 
Belgium, Belgium that ‘direct’ everyone. 
U.S.A., Finland limitation 
Finland, Sweden cannot be (Though we only 
Netherlands, achieved. accept publicity of 
Sweden. France, total expenditure, 
Poland, whereas most other 
Roumania, Governments would 
S.H.S. State.' like a separate 
indication of 
opposed by: opposed by: expenditure on 
Japan, Japan, material.) 
Italy (presumably), ?Italy (did not speak on this 
Great Britain. point), 


Great Britain. 


(d) Publicity relating to material. 


(i) Netherlands proposal. (ii) Bernstorff proposals. 
advocated by: Not discussed, but attitude of Delegates 
Belgium (subject to reservation), | would presumably be the same as in 
Sweden, regard to (1). 
Germany (failing limitation), 
?Poland. 


9 Mr. Hugh Gibson was American delegate to the Preparatory Commission and, since 
May 1927, American Ambassador at Brussels. For his suggested compromise of March 29, 
1927, see Documents of the Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament Conference, Series IV 


(Geneva, 1927), pp. 66-9. 
10 "The Serb-Croat-Slovene State. 
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opposed by: 
France (because such a system would be 
ineffective without definite supervision). 


Japan, 

Italy, 

S.H.S. State (for same reason as France). 

Gt. Britain (but we did not take part in 
debate) 

(The discussion of the Netherlands proposal 
was cut short by the President with the 
words ‘I cannot say that we all agree on 
M. Riitgers’ proposal. We will therefore 
merely take note of it’).™ 


It will thus be seen that we, the Japanese and the Italians oppose (a) and 
(b), and we receive added support in opposing (d) from France and the 
S.H.S. State (but then both of these accept (5)). 

We are all agreed on (c), but that is a minimum with which the Committee 
could hardly be content at ‘second reading’. 

There are a number of dumb (and new) members of the Committee, 
but I fear we can hardly expect any of them to show the same ste[a]dfastness 
in opposition as the Japanese and Italians.!? 

A. CAaDOGAN 


11 Dr. Loudon made this statement on April 22, 1927: v. tbid., p. 307. M. Rutgers was 
Netherland delegate to the Preparatory Commission. 

12 This document was circulated as P.R.A. (27) 94 to the Cabinet Committee on Policy 
on Reduction and Limitation of Armaments under the chairmanship of Lord Salisbury. 


No. 367 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir E. Howard (Washington) 
No. 121 Telegraphic [F.O. 800/263] 


Private and secret FOREIGN OFFICE, February 16, 1929" 


Your private and confidential letter of February 8th.? 

There are the gravest objections to your suggested definition of contraband 
and it would be quite unsafe to use any language pointing to such a con- 
clusion. I cannot authorise you to go a step beyond such definite instructions 
as I am from time to time able to send you. The greatest reserve in handling 
all these questions is necessary at the present time if we are to have any 
chance of ultimate agreement and the less they become the subject of public 
discussion the better it will be. 

t The time of despatch of this telegram is not recorded. 

2 Not printed. This letter argued in favour of seeking an agreement with the United 


States Government on belligerent rights on the lines indicated in No. 357, and in particular 
repeated the definition of contraband suggested in No, 357. 
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No. 368 


Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received February 18, 10 p.m.) 


No. 100 Telegraphic [A 1227/279/45] 


WASHINGTON, February 18, 1929, 1 p.m. 


Your private and secret telegram No. 121.! 

I will act accordingly. If Mr. Hoover wishes to see me on his return I 
shall confine myself strictly to communication authorized in your telegram 
No. 103? and to finding out whether he will or will not agree to discussing 
questions informally with His Majesty’s Government before acting on 
Senate’s resolution favouring treaties for codification of maritime law. If 
this is not as you desire may I ask for more precise instructions as to language 
I should use to him.3 

' No. 367. 2 No. 361. 

3 In Foreign Office telegram No. 132 to Washington of February 22 Sir A. Chamberlain 
confirmed that he wished Sir E. Howard to confine himself strictly to the instructions in 
No. 361. On the same day Sir E. Howard wrote to Sir A. Chamberlain that he thought 
that the course sketched out in No. 359 offered ‘an excellent prospect of success... I think 
all reasonable people here will agree with you that the cruiser problem should anyhow be 
tackled before U.S. plunges us into any discussion on Sea Law. If necessary, may I say 
a word in this sense to Hoover?’ An unnumbered Foreign Office telegram of March 4 in 
reply reiterated the instruction in Foreign Office telegram No. 132. 


No. 369 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir E. Howard (Washington) 
No. 314 [A 1228/12/45] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, February 19, 1929 
Sir, 

The American Ambassador called upon me to-day upon the pretext, or 
with the object, of ascertaining whether anything more could now be said as 
to the date at which the British Empire would ratify the Kellogg Pact. 

Having disposed of this question, he went on to refer to the speech delivered 
by the Prime Minister last night at the banquet to celebrate the opening of 
the British Industries Fair.' Mr. Houghton said he was speaking purely 
personally, but he had been impressed by a sentence in the Prime Minister’s 
speech in which he had spoken of his hope that the day would come in the 
world when, if two nations wanted to fight, there would be some nation which 
would tell them to ‘move on’. The Ambassador said that this phrase had 
struck him the more because it seemed to correspond with the turn which 
his own thoughts had been taking. At present we had in the world a 
machinery by which, if war broke out, the nations would be convoked in 

' For a report on this speech see The Times, February 19, 1929, p. 14. 
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council and would endeavour to reach a decision as to which of the belliger- 
ents was the aggressor, but in the meantime the war would go on. The 
position seemed to him very much as if when a house was burning the 
authorities should sit down to consider whether the fire was due to a gas 
explosion or an over-heated flue instead of immediately taking measures to 
put out the conflagration. The Prime Minister’s speech had appeared to 
point to some more immediate and practicable step, such, for instance, as an 
embargo on all trade with both the belligerent nations until it had been 
discovered which was the innocent party, when the embargo might be lifted 
in his favour. 

I told Mr. Houghton that I had had no conversation with the Prime 
Minister about his speech either before or since it was delivered. I thought it 
must be taken, however, rather as an indication of the trend of his thoughts 
than as intended to point to any particular proposal. I record the conver- 
sation only because Mr. Houghton gave me to understand that he hopes to 
find an opportunity of suggesting some such policy as this to President 
Hoover. 

In the course of further conversation I repeated to the Ambassador what 
I told him must already be within his knowledge, namely, that we were 
engaged in a serious and careful study of the problems that affected our 
relations with the United States. Neither the Draft Arbitration Treaty 
which they had submitted to us, nor the problem of naval limitation could 
be discussed without reference to the further problem of belhgerent rights, 
and Mr. Houghton would, of course, recognise how deeply the roots of that 
question penetrated into our history and affected a body of doctrine which 
had been held in common by all parties in the State. Naturally, we needed 
time for the consideration of such grave issues, and even when we ourselves 
had reached conclusions we could not proceed without consultation with the 
other Governments of the Commonwealth. It must, therefore, be some time 
before we could make any proposals to the United States, but I, at any rate, 
was encouraged by the result of our enquiries to believe that the differences 
between us were not very great, though in some respects important, and were 
certainly not of a kind on which agreement, even if in part it were agreement 
to differ, could not be reached. 

Mr. Houghton said he entirely shared this view, and added that in his own 
country he did not think that there was any feeling of tension about our 
relations. He went on to speak of Mr. Borah’s resolution for the codification 
of maritime law, which he anticipated would be carried, though probably 
neither in the present session nor in the special session which would have to 
be summoned for other business as soon as the new Administration entered 
upon office. 

I told him that for my part I dreaded a proposal to call an international 
conference for this purpose, even if the codification were limited strictly to 
recording the existing state of the law. I thought it would be very difficult to 
secure agreement, for the difference between what I might call the conti- 
nental view and the American view was much greater than the difference 
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between the American view and our own. It seemed to me, therefore, 
extremely unlikely that the conference could be successful, and there was 
even less probability of success if its scope were enlarged to embrace the 
consideration not of what the law is but of what the law ought to be. In any 
case, I should most earnestly deprecate the summoning of a conference unless 
it had been ascertained by previous conversations that there was a sufficient 
basis of agreement to give it the probability of success. 

Mr. Houghton again expressed his agreement. He observed that America 
was not likely to set much value by the opinions on this subject of countries 
like Roumania, Czechoslovakia and Switzerland. The only possible basis 
would be an agreement between the United States, ourselves and Japan, 
with the possible addition of the Mediterranean Powers. I replied that I 
should like the first step to be a confidential discussion between the United 
States and ourselves as being the two greatest naval Powers and as having 
founded their existing practice upon the same principles of law and largely 
upon the same decisions, whether given in our own Admiralty Courts or in 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Mr. Houghton observed that he thought the new American Administration 
would require time for consideration and would proceed slowly and 
cautiously, and he fully recognised that the forthcoming elections in this 
country might make it necessary to delay the opening of the conversations 
just as the change of Government imposed some delay upon the United 
States. 

Iam, &c., 
AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 


No. 370 


Memorandum by Lord Cushendun' 
P.R.A. (27) 95 [W 1976/50/98] 
Secret February 20, 1929 


Policy at the Preparatory Committee on Disarmament 


The Preparatory Committee is summoned to meet at Geneva on the 
15th of April. It is therefore now time to consider the instructions to be 
given by the Cabinet to our representative. 

So long a time has elapsed since the last meeting of the Committee, and so 
many proposals and suggestions have been made, that I am afraid the issues 
involved have rather been lost sight of, and require to be recalled. 

Mr. Cadogan’s paper, P.R.A.(27) 94,2 which is being circulated to the 
Committee outlines the prospects of the forthcoming meeting, and elucidates 
some of the issues requiring decision. It may help the Committee if I briefly 
enumerate these issues, and the position, as I see it, in regard to each. 


1 This memorandum was circulated to the Cabinet Committee on Policy on Reduction 
and Limitation of Armaments. 2 See No. 366, note 12. 
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1. Lhe Naval question. Here it seems possible that before the Preparatory 
Committee meets, Herr Stresemann may at the March meeting of the 
Council suggest reference of the question to a Sub-Committee of the five 
naval powers. I can only say that I agree with the view recently expressed 
by the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to M. de Fleuriau;? that is to say, 
I doubt whether we are in a position to put forward any new proposals, or 
whether we are likely to get any agreement with America on the lines 
hitherto followed by the Preparatory Committee. I hope we may discount 
the possibility of the French and Americans, whose positions are not now 
very far apart, coming to an agreement behind our backs. 

2. Land disarmament: Effectives. The Committee will remember that 
concurrently with the late Anglo-French naval compromise we promised 
the French that we would no longer insist on the limitation of reservists in the 
Disarmament Convention. Notwithstanding that we have declared that the 
compromise is dead, I do not think that any good purpose would be served 
by going back on our promise to the French in this question. At the same 
time, we are perfectly free to restate, if necessary, our own view. 

3. Limitation of Material. It is in connection with this question that as 
things stand now, I foresee some danger. Our general policy is to press for 
discussion by the Preparatory Committee of the non-naval clauses of the 
draft disarmament convention, and this has recently been emphasised by 
the Secretary of State in conversation with M. Briand.* The convention 
includes various proposals for limiting Material, and it is therefore imperative 
that we should have some policy for limitation. As explained in Mr. 
Cadogan’s memo., there are two proposals in the field at Geneva:— 


(a) ‘direct limitation’ by categories; 

(b) ‘indirect’, by limitation of expenditure on material. 

To this second method, which found pretty general support at 
Geneva, the War Office has stated objections in connection with their 
mechanising policy which are set out in C.P. 254 (27) ;5 these objections 
do not seem to me to have very great validity and should, I suggest, 
be reconsidered. 

(c) The War Office have suggested a third method, known as ‘budgetary 
limitation’, which would apply a very loose form of limitation to 
material by limiting expenditure on material and personnel in one lump 
sum. This I understand is contemplated over and above (4) by most of 
the countries at Geneva, but the Admiralty and Air Ministry do not at 
present see their way to accept even this least rigid form of limitation. 
Certain objections to it are enumerated on page 5 of C.I.D. Paper 849,° 


3 See No. 364. 4 See Volume V, No. 521. 

$ This memorandum of October 24, 1927, by Sir L. Worthington-Evans, the Secretary 
of State for War, is not printed. It argued for limitation of trained reserves and of total 
budgetary expenditure on land armaments but against limitation of material owing to the 
difficulty of forecasting the future requirements for equipping the numerically small 
British army as the policy of mechanisation proceeded. 

6 Untraced in Foreign Office archives. 
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but on closer examination they do not seem to me to be at all 
insuperable. It is true that Lord Cecil in March 1927 pointed out to 
the Preparatory Committee a certain danger in this method,’ but 
this need not, I think, prevent our indicating our readiness to accept 
it should other countries see advantage in it. In any case, I would 
repeat that inasmuch as we are pressing for discussion of the non-naval 
clauses of the convention, it is essential that we should have some policy 
for limiting material. At present we have none. 


4. Publicity as to Material. Article 8 of the Covenant imposes on signatories 
the interchange of ‘full and frank information as to the scale of their arma- 
ments, their military, naval and air programmes, and the condition of 
such of their industries as are adaptable for warlike purposes’. Count 
Bernstorff, as Mr. Cadogan points out, has specific proposals on this subject, 
which will be discussed in connection with the Publicity articles of the draft 
Convention. Count Bernstorff asks that information should be rendered in 
14 Tables. Tables 1 to 9 deal with Effectives and these we are ready to 
accept: (see Report C.P. 253 (28)8 page 3). Tables 13 and 14 ask for detailed 
information as to the location and output of our industries, which we have 
judged it impossible to give. 

Tables 10 to 12 ask for details as to the stocks of reserve material held by 
the three Services. As at present advised, we are not prepared to give this 
information, on two principal grounds: namely, that if given, it would 
reveal the number of our reserve formations and the time our armies can 
maintain themselves in the field; and secondly, disclose how inadequately 
we are supplied with military stocks in certain parts of the world. Serious 
as these two considerations are, we must weigh against them our treaty 
obligations under Article 8 of the Covenant; the fact that other great Powers 
are ready to give the information; our own immense munition-producing 
capacity, and the improbability of our being engaged in a major war within 
the period of this Convention. If we maintain our present attitude, as I hope 
we shall not, we should in fact obstruct a Convention of any value based on 
Publicity,—a basis which we have hitherto considered less dangerous than 
that of Limitation. 

Three further questions are likely to come before the Preparatory Com- 
mittee. 

5. Air Limitation. Although this is in reality the most difficult and least 
tackled question of all, there is at the present stage of the Preparatory 
Committee’s work pretty general agreement. The draft Convention shows a 
provisional agreement on:— 


(a) limitation of aircraft by numbers and by horse-power; 


7 Viscount Cecil of Chelwood had been Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster and 
British Delegate to the Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament Conference until 
August 1927. The reference would appear to be to his statement on April 8, 1927: see 
Documents of the Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament Conference, Series IV, p. 196. 

8 This report of July 24, 1928, by the Cabinet Committee on Policy on Reduction and 
Limitation of Armaments, is not printed. 
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(6) limitation of air personnel, including the proportion of officers and 
N.C.QO.s to other ranks. 


The important question of fixing the maximum number of aircraft which 
countries may not excecd, and that of getting an agreed ratio would not arise 
at the Preparatory Committee in April, assuming the discussion is confined 
to the clauses of the draft Convention. 

6. Supervision, i.e. some form of international control over national 
armaments. This we have always rejected and will presumably continue 
to oppose in spite of French pressure; and 

7. A second draft Disarmament Convention put forward by the Soviet 
Government. 

It is not yet clear whether this will be discussed separately or in connection 
with the relevant clauses of the existing draft Convention. I do not think it 
will much matter which course is taken. I already have my instructions and 
have no question to raise in connection with them. I would only point out in 
conclusion that in all likelihood the main preoccupation of the Soviet member 
of the Committee will be to exploit to our disadvantage, with an eye to our 
Elections a month later, any weakness in our case on any of the above 


subjects. 
CuUSHENDUN 


No. 371 


Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received March 5) 
No. 364 [A 1592/30/45] 


WASHINGTON, February 22, 1929 
Si, 

With reference to my despatch No. 328! of the 14th instant, reporting the 
signature by President Coolidge of the Bill for the laying down of fifteen 
eight-inch gun cruisers in three years, I have the honour to enclose herewith 
extracts! from an article issued in the ‘News Bulletin’ of the Foreign Policy 
Association from the pen of Mr. R. L. Buell the well-known journalist and 
writer on international questions. Mr. Buell is one of the group of advanced 
thinkers in the Foreign Policy Association and a strong supporter of a better 
understanding between Great Britain and the United States. 

2. Mr. Buell begins by saying that when the cruisers authorised in the 
present Bill have been constructed, the United States wil have thirty-three 
large first-line cruisers in comparison with twenty-six for Great Britain. 
But the total number of cruisers for the United States will be thirty-three 
while for Great Britain it will be fifty-nine, and the tonnage figures will be 
305,000 and 380,810 respectively. He points out that a number of the 
British cruisers were laid down before 1917 while all the American cruisers 
will have been laid down after 1918. 

' Not printed. 
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g. This difference in age Mr. Buell says ‘may be said to give substantial 
parity with the British Empire.’ 

4. Mr. Buell goes on to say that one result of the Cruiser debate in 
Congress has been to bring into the open a strong anti-British sentiment. 
A constantly repeated argument was that the United States must have a 
fleet large enough to protect its commerce and obviously the only navy 
strong enough to threaten it is the British. With this statement of the 
Senate debate, I must unfortunately agree. In the eyes of practically every 
Senator, Great Britain was apparently the one possible rival and adversary. 
No doubt Japan was still in the thoughts of Western Senators but was not 
ever mentioned so far as I am aware. 

5. As the debate continued I had a feeling that a number of Senators who 
at first only attacked Great Britain and British policy because they thought 
that it was the only way to justify their vote in favour of the Bill to their 
constituents had finally worked themselves up into a state of real hostility 
and antagonism to Great Britain and His Majesty’s Government. Mr. Buell 
says rightly that there ran through the debate the insinuation that the 
United States had during the Washington Conference been tricked by 
Great Britain to sacrifice a number of completed capital ships in exchange 
for a sacrifice of blueprints, that Great Britain had begun the construction of 
‘Treaty’ cruisers after the Washington Conference and so started the race 
in construction and forced it on an unwilling American people, that Great 
Britain at Geneva questioned the right of America to have 10,000 ton eight- 
inch gun cruisers, and that finally the Anglo-French naval accord aggravated 
the whole situation, etc., etc. 

6. He goes on ‘In fact so strong has the feeling become against British 
naval policy that a sentiment is developing in Washington that the United 
States should terminate the provisions of the Washington Conference 
Limitation Treaty in regard to capital ships.’ This is, I fear, also true. 
There is little doubt in my mind that the ending of that Treaty is one of the 
main objectives of the Big Navy Party and that they will work for it tooth 
and nail. Unless the situation as regards naval construction improves before 
1931 when the Washington Treaty comes up for revision it seems not unlikely 
that that Party may by propaganda and false insinuations so poison the minds 
of this people that the Big Navy policy will obtain an invincible hold on 
Congress. 

7. Mr. Buell asks the question ‘If ill will exists between England and 
America, is it unfair to say that it is due to British naval policy?’ He goes on 
to say that only a naval limitation agreement could end this ill will. He is 
altogether against postponing an attempt to reach agreement until the 
‘nebulous question of Sea Law’ is settled and comes out strongly in favour 
of the naval status quo between United States and Great Britain for a term 
of years. He adds ‘If this agreement is not reached in regard to cruisers the 
Washington agreement in regard to capital ships may go by the board in 
1936 and this would be an international calamity.’ 

8. In an exceptionally able article’ in the “Saturday Review of Literature’ 
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of February 9th, Mr. Walter Lippmann, Editor of the ‘New York World’ 
combats the idea expressed by Mr. Philip Kerr, in a previous one that an 
understanding between the two peoples can best be arrived at by persuading 
British and Americans ‘to adopt a common Anglo-American philosophy of 
history.’ This, Mr. Lippmann says, 1s not practical politics today. He also 
combats Mr. Kerr’s support of the interpretation of the Kellogg Pact that 
this only renounces national war and not international or League wars. 
After a long and able argument as to sea law as understood by those following 
the traditional policy of Great Britain on the side of belligerent rights and of 
the United States on the side of neutral rights, both of which he argues are 
now completely obsolete, he comes out strongly in favour of an agreement for 
the status quo. 

g. ‘I am satisfied,’ he writes, ‘that if Congress passes the Cruiser Bill 
and if Great Britain accepts it as just, the naval competition can, with the 
display of some statesmanship, be ended then and there’. ‘If, on the other 
hand, Great Britain replied by ordering additional cruisers, the fat would be 
in the fire.’ 

10. Mr. Lippmann finally disposes of Mr. Kerr’s suggestion that the 
controversy over cruisers should be treated as secondary to the controversy 
over neutral rights. The settlement of the cruiser controversy ought to come 
first. 

I have, &c., 
EsME Howarp 


No. 372 


Sir, W. Tyrrell (Paris) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received February 26) 


No. 303 [W 1692/50/98) 
PARIS, February 25, 1929 
Sir, 
I have the honour to transmit to you, herewith, a memorandum by the 
Air Attaché to this Embassy commenting on the statement which you 
informed me, in the concluding paragraph of your despatch No. 430,' you 


made to the French Ambassador respecting the limitation of air armaments. 
Group-Captain Smyth-Pigott prepared this memorandum at my request. 


I have, &c., 
W. TYRRELL 
1 No. 364. 
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ENcLosuRE IN No. 372 


France and Aerial Disarmament | 
Copy PARIS, February 22, 1929 


1. The French Military Staff maintains that in order to safeguard France 
from an attack by Germany it is necessary for her to have an army which by 
means of rapid mobilisation can hold up the enemy’s advance until the 
strength of the Nation at large can be mustered. The size of this army was 
laid down in the Loi des Cadres et Effectifs which was voted in 1928. Unlike 
other army units, new aviation squadrons cannot be rapidly formed on 
mobilisation: hence a minimum force of 136 squadrons in time of peace is 
considered essential. This force, trained to work with the army, contains a 
proportion of bombing and fighter units. Since the creation of an inde- 
pendent Ministére de l’Air in September 1928 it is proposed to form the 
bombing squadrons and a proportion of the fighter squadrons into an 
independent Air Force which, on declaration of war, will be directly under 
Government orders. The Military consider that the number of army 
squadrons should be increased. The Ministére de l’Air agrees at any rate 
that it should not be reduced but hopes in addition to build up eventually a 
more powerful bombing force. 

2. Since the Washington Conference, France and Italy have agreed to an 
equal quantity of large seacraft. This places France at a disadvantage. 
Italy can mobilise her full strength in the Mediterranean: if France does 
likewise, her Atlantic and Channel coasts are laid open to attack. One 
solution is a large naval air service. It has been decided to build up a force 
of 50 squadrons by 1939. The new Ministére de l’Air does not propose to 
reduce this number. 

3. The strength of the Colonial Air Service will be gradually increased 
from 5 squadrons at the end of 1928 to 11 squadrons. The French may 
justify the increase on the grounds of policing duties and point to the success 
of the Royal Air Force in Iraq. 

4. At the moment therefore it appears to me more probable that an 
increase rather than a decrease will be asked for in the near future. 

5. The official French point of view on the development of German 
commercial aviation is that the latter constitutes a definite danger in case of 
war. This opinion is upheld by the overwhelming majority of the French 
press and public. 

6. The growth of service aviation in Italy is also considered to be a danger 
and somewhat provocative (the size and growth of the Royal Air Force is 
now considered in French service circles to be justified. The Royal Air 
Force is not looked upon as a potential enemy but as a possible aid in any 
future war). 

7. Beyond a speech made by M. de Jouvenel? recently in the Senate, one 
has never heard of anyone of any importance in France advocating aerial 


2 Senator for the Corréze and a former member of the French Delegation to the League 
of Nations. 
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disarmament. The Socialists violently attacked the last military estimates 
but voted a large increase in air estimates. 

8. It would be presumptuous to say that the question of aerial disarmament 
will always be definitely turned down by France. Up to September 1928 an 
all-powerful Ministére de |’Air was considered an impossibility, owing to the 
fact that the Military and Naval Staffs would never agree to its creation. 
A Conseil des Ministres, lasting only three hours, achieved what was hitherto 
considered to be an impossibility. Neither the Minister for War nor the 
Minister for Marine resigned. A similar miracle over aerial disarmament 
is therefore conceivable, but it must be realised that the Conseil des Ministres, 
in over-riding naval and military objections, realised that the public 
demanded a Ministére de I’ Air. 

The public at present certainly does not desire aerial disarmament in 
France. 

R. SmytTuH-Picotr 


No. 373 


Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received March 12) 
No. 405 [A 1799/12/45] 
WASHINGTON, February 28, 1929 
Sir, 

I have the honour to forward herewith copy of a despatch addressed to me 
by Mr. Consul-General Gerald Campbell of San Francisco regarding the 
alleged existence of violent Anglophobia in this country.! 

2. I am glad to be able to concur in a more general way with Mr. 
Campbell’s diagnosis of public feeling in San Francisco and the surrounding 
district. So far from there being any widespread anti-British feeling it has 
been my reading of public sentiment towards Great Britain in this country 
that, apart from the Capitol and the offices of certain newspapers, there has 
been a marked improvement in this respect throughout the country since I 


! San Francisco despatch No. 29 to Washington of February 21 is not printed. Mr. 
Campbcll stated in particular: ‘I have the honour to report that I cannot find in San 
Francisco or its neighbourhood any widespread anti-British sentiment such as is stated by 
returning travellers to exist in some of the eastern States, or such as is made the subject of a 
recent bulletin of the Foreign Policy Association, entitled: ‘‘Anglophobia and the Cruiser 
Bill (cf. No. 371]... . . I have purposely left to the last all reference to the illness of the 
King, but the reasons detailed above for my belief that the majority of the people in this 
region are, at heart, friendly disposed towards us are as nothing when compared with the 
genuine distress and sympathy manifested by all classes during the time that His Majesty’s 
life was in danger. Much of this was personal, for they took pride and pleasure in the thought 
that they were sharing our regard and affection for their Majesties and the members of the 
Royal Family, but during the long period of uncertainty the opportunity came for all and 
sundry to take stock of their feelings towards our nation, and it is hard to believe that they 
were unkindly.’ 
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first came here as a visitor about thirty years ago. Even the tone of the State 
Department and the other Government offices towards this Embassy seems 
to have changed for the better since I was at this Embassy from 1908-10. 
It is difficult to give definite examples of this; I fear indeed my opinion in 
this respect is merely intuitive and the result less of any positive facts than of 
a sense of the general atmosphere. 

3. There can be no doubt however that the attitude of certain organs of 
the Press continues definitely hostile and malevolent and that feeling on 
Capitol Hill, especially in the Senate, has run high during the debate on the 
Cruiser Bill when Great Britain was depicted by one speaker after the other 
as not only a possible but even a probable antagonist. It may well be feared 
that, if no satisfactory arrangement for the limitation of naval construction 
can be reached, the Big Navy Party will do their utmost to propagate 
serious anti-British feeling throughout the country and may ultimately 
succeed in fanning it to white heat. At present however it is, unless I am 
quite mistaken in my diagnosis, still only in the state of a half smouldering 
ember, which with care may be reduced to an almost negligible quantity. 


I have, &c., 
EsME Howarp 


No. 374 


Sir R. Lindsay' to Sir E. Howard (Washington) 
No. 390 [A 1307/12/45] 
Confidential FOREIGN OFFICE, March 5, 1929 
Sir :— 

I have to inform you that the Belgian Ambassador called at this office on 
February roth and was received by Mr. Selby.2 Baron de Cartier said that 
he was on the most intimate terms with Mr. Hoover and also with Mr. 
Gibson, the United States Ambassador in Brussels. As regards Mr. Hoover, 
His Excellency emphasized that he was friendly disposed towards Great 
Britain. He knew the British people well, and had enjoyed opportunities 
of seeing them at work in various parts of the British Empire, and the 
Ambassador felt that Mr. Hoover’s one wish on assuming office would be to 
dispose of any misunderstandings that might exist between the United States 
and this country. Being aware of Mr. Hoover’s feelings in this connexion, 
for which he was prepared to vouch, Baron de Cartier explained that in the 
course of a discussion on Anglo-American relations with Mr. Gibson a short 
time ago he had suggested to the latter that Mr. Hoover should take the 
first opportunity on the assumption of his high office as President of the 
United States, to make it clear that there were no difficulties between His 


! The Permanent Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs was in charge of the 
Foreign Office during Sir A. Chamberlain’s absence at Geneva: cf. No. roo. 
2 Private Secretary to Sir A. Chamberlain. 
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Majesty’s Government and the Government of the United States which could 
not be easily disposed of by friendly discussion, indicating at the same time 
his determination to bring that discussion to a successful issue in the event of 
His Majesty’s Government being prepared to participate in the conver- 
sations. Mr. Gibson readily consented to talk to Mr. Hoover along these 
lines. 

2. Baron de Cartier went on to express the opinion that no possible harm 
could be done by the suggestion he had made to Mr. Gibson, although 
whether Mr. Hoover would take the action which His Excellency desired 
immediately on entering office he was unable to say. The Ambassador 
added that Mr. Hoover was of a very loyal disposition and might perhaps be 
reluctant to do anything which might savour of an attempt to seize an 
advantage over his immediate predecessor Mr. Coolidge, and might 
accordingly prefer to postpone action for a little while. Nevertheless Baron 
de Cartier felt convinced that Mr. Hoover would make some attempt to 
approach Great Britain in the manner he had in mind, and he hoped that 
it would be sooner rather than later. His Excellency declared that the new 
American President would unquestionably act very much as a dictator, and 
that his Secretary of State would amount to nothing more than his mouth- 
piece. He did not consider it impossible that Mr. Hoover might at some time 
take an opportunity of suggesting to the American people that they were 
abstracting too much out of Europe, and that a reduction in the interest 
charges on the war debts might be advisable. 

3. Your Excellency will be aware that Baron de Cartier’s assurances in 
regard to the friendliness of Mr. Hoover’s attitude towards this country do 
not, unhappily, coincide with information of a contrary nature which has 
lately been received from several different, but none the less reliable sources. 
On this subject I shall address a further communication to you at an early 
date. 

Iam, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State) 
G. H. THompson 


No. 375 


Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received March 9, 9 a.m.) 


No. 128 Telegraphic [A 1725/30/45] 


WASHINGTON, March 8, 1929! 
Sir Maurice Low? had a long and confidential conversation on March 6th 
with Senator Moses? who had seen president in the morning. Mr. Hoover 


1 The time of despatch is not recorded. 
2 Chief American correspondent of the Morning Post. 
3 Senator G. H. Moses of New Hampshire was President pro tempore of the Senate. 
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had told Senator that he had sent instructions to United States repre- 
sentatives abroad to sound governments of major Powers upon their willing- 
ness to hold another naval disarmament conference. Senator gave Sir 
Mau .. .* to understand that Mr. Hoover would be guided in his line of 
action by response received and that the crux of the question was of course 
the attitude of His Majesty’s Government. In view of extra session of 
Congress and of approaching elections in England there seemed to be no 
chance of arranging a conference before August. 

In response to question from Sir Mau. . .4 Senator hinted guardedly that 
Mr. Hoover whose anxiety for peace was expressed in his inaugural address’ 
would not be unreasonable or immoderate in his views if he met with 
moderation in return. Mr. Hoover was anxious that a conference if held 
should not be at Geneva and would prefer some such venue as Brussels. 
He apparently did not favour Washington particularly. .. .6 agreed with 
Sir Mau .. .* that it would be wiser that such a conference should not be in 
the hands of technical experts and that participants should not present 
fixed proposals. While the president had as yet given no thought to personnel 
the Senator expressed the opinion that the Prime Minister who is personally 
known to Mr. Hoover and many leading people in Washington would if he 
could spare the time command the confidence of the United States in a 
particular degree. No mention was made during conversation of freedom of 
the seas or Borah-Reed amendment to cruiser bill. 

The Senator went on to say that appointment of United States ambassadors 
to Tokyo and London was causing Mr. Hoover some difficulty. Mr. 
M[a]cVeagh’ had definitely resigned. For London Mr. Hoover favoured 
the head of a particular university who could not however accept without 
financial assistance from private friends. This presented some difficulty. 
The Senator would not be more precise. 


4 Thus on filed copy. 

5 For this address on March 4, see The Times, March 5, 1929, p. 15. In Washington 
despatch No. 472 of March 7 Sir E. Howard commented in particular that H.M. Govern- 
ment could be ‘well satisfied’ with Mr. Hoover’s references to foreign affairs. 

“The policy or rather the trend of policy which he has sketched for the United States is, we 
may feel sure, that which he honestly wishes to follow. He will go as far along the path of 
international cooperation for peace as the present temper of the Senate and people of the 
United States will allow. He will, we may also believe, be moderate and circumspect in his 
handling of foreign problems. But this must be also remembered. He has been accused 
during the election of having once become almost a naturalised British subject, of being 
more than half a foreigner because he has lived so much abroad. He will be compelled on 
this account, and not only because he sincerely believes that the United States is intrinsically 
superior to every other country from every point of view, to live up to the public ideal of 
100% Americanism whenever called on to do so. This, however, he will do unless I am 
much mistaken in a temperate Quakerish fashion very different to the flamboyant 
Americanism of certain Senators and Press men.’ 

© The text is here uncertain. 

7 American Ambassador at Tokyo. 
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No. 376 


Memorandum by Lord Cushendun' 
P.R.A. (27) 100 [W 2471/50/98] 
Secret March 13, 1929 


Policy at the Preparatory Commission on Disarmament 


It is becoming clear that unless the Cabinet is prepared to override the 
views of the Service Departments no advance is possible at the Preparatory 
Commission in the direction of agreement for disarmament. 

I should be the last to advocate, or to favour, any policy which can be 
shown to jeopardise the safety of the Country. But military experts are not 
infallible, especially where political as well as military considerations have to 
be taken into account, and I respectfully submit that the Memoranda by 
the Secretary of State for War (C.P. 254(27)),? and the Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff (P.R.A. (27) 98)3 fail to give any indication that actual 
danger would be caused to the British Empire by pursuing a more con- 
ciliatory policy in regard to the limitation of warlike material. 

It appears to me indeed that the War Office fail to grasp the essential 
conditions of the disarmament question. It is obvious that disarmament of 
any sort must be unwelcome to military administrators, and must involve 
inconvenience and even some degree of hypothetical risk; it must create 
difficulties which have to be faced and readjusted; it must interfere with 
War Office discretion at many points, and impose restrictions which doubt- 
less are galling. But unless you are prepared to accept such disadvantages 
and to make the best of them, it 1s idle to talk about disarmament at all. 

The reasons offered by the War Office for resisting (a) direct limitation of 
material, (4) indirect limitation by limitation of expenditure on material (as 
distinguished from ‘budgetary limitation’), and (c) publicity as regards 
reserve stocks of material, are all concerned with such hypothetical risks and 
secondary difficulties; and the fact that the Secretary of State and the Chief 
of the Imperial General Staff have to rely on objections which are inherent 
in any disarmament proposals, several of them being of a very speculative 
character, and have been unable to adduce any seriously formidable 
argument in support of their non possumus attitude, is to my mind very 
reassuring to those who venture in spite of their high authority to take a 
different view. 

I do not propose in this memorandum to go through seriatim the points 
raised by the War Office; but I hope the Committee will study them 
critically, and not assume them to be unanswerable or fatal to a more 
conciliatory attitude at Geneva. I may observe, incidentally, that there is 


1 This memorandum was circulated to the Cabinet Committee on Policy on Reduction 
and Limitation of Armaments. 

2 See No. 370, note 5. 

3 This memorandum by Field Marshal Sir G. Milne is untraced in Foreign Office 
archives. 
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hardly one of the War Office arguments that could be used openly at the 
Preparatory Commission. I hope also that the Committee will realise the 
seriousness of the decision to be taken and recommended to the Cabinet. 
That it will be serious from the point of view of public opinion in this country 
on the eve of the Election, I have no doubt whatever—not merely opinion 
that looks for guidance to the ‘Manchester Guardian’, but Conservative 
opinion represented by such papers as ‘The Times’ and ‘The Observer’, both 
of which have published strong articles in the last week, exhorting the 
Government to take a bolder line in regard to disarmament, which ‘The 
Times’ speaks of as ‘the index to co-operation’. 

The policy advocated by the War Office will lead so far as we are 
concerned not to co-operation, but to isolation at Geneva. The Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff demurs to my statement that the proposal for 
limitation of expenditure on Material found ‘pretty general support at 
Geneva’.* It was accepted by France, Germany, Belgium, Poland, Jugo- 
Slavia, Roumania, Sweden, the Netherlands and Finland,—that is to say by 
practically the whole of the European Continent except Italy, and Italy did 
not express an opinion. On the other side with us were only the United 
States and Japan whose interest 1s practically confined to the naval side, and 
the United States opposed the proposal mainly because they favoured the 
much more drastic form of direct limitation by categories. 

It is therefore the fact that if we persist in resisting the proposal to limit 
expenditure on material when the question comes up again at Geneva in 
April, we shall find ourselves in opposition to all Europe (with the doubtful 
exception of Italy). It is useless to think that Budgetary limitation, as 
suggested by the War Office (but rejected by the Admiralty and Air Ministry) 
will supply us with a useful counter-proposal, since in no quarter will it be 
accepted as an effective alternative. As regards Publicity, our position will 
perhaps not be quite so bad, as there is more difference of opinion on the 
subject; but here also the most we can hope for is that our hitherto negative 
attitude may be shared by some others. 

In my judgment we should be prepared to accept the Tables in the 
Bernstorff Proposals’ which require information to be given in regard to 
reserve stocks of material. I fully appreciate the military reluctance to give 
this information, but here again that reluctance appears to arise from a 
dislike of the whole disarmament movement rather than from any serious 
danger to be apprehended from giving the information. The reasons given 
by the Secretary of State for War—that it would reveal our powers of 
expansion in time of War—are not very convincing. It is natural enough 
that the War Office should desire to keep in reserve as large an element of 
surprise as possible; but elimination of surprise is the purpose of Article 8 
of the Covenant, and of the Publicity proposals. Moreover, I submit that 
to give the information in question would do us less harm than most other 
Powers. No information we could have given in 1914 would have been the 
slightest indication of the powers of expansion which we revealed in the 

4 See No. 370. 5 Cf. No. 366, note 7. 
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Great War. Our powers of expansion are infinitely greater than those of any 
other Power, and I believe we have therefore less reason than others for 
withholding such information, and more to gain by the information which 
others would have to give. And as other Powers, including America, are 
willing to give it, I think it a pity that without more imperative reason than 
the War Office can suggest we should add to the number of small refusals 
which give us the reputation of obstructing disarmament instead of eagerly 
promoting it. It is the impression thus formed of our habitual attitude that 
robs us of the credit we should get for actual reduction of armaments far 
greater than any one else’s. 

There is another reason why I think we should accept Tables X—XII of 
the Bernstorff Proposals. The Chief of the Imperial General Staff in a 
Memorandum circulated in December (C.1.D. 926-B) used these weighty 
words :— 


‘The attitude of Germany towards the failure so far of the League of 
Nations to achieve any measure of disarmament among the ex-allied 
nations is well known. I cannot help feeling that if the efforts of the 
Preparatory Commission on Disarmament to reach agreement prove to be 
unsuccessful, Germany will claim to be absolved from the disarmament 
clauses of the Treaty of Versailles. I have no doubt therefore that in such 
circumstances little time would elapse before Germany would again 
become a first class military Power.’6 


If that is true—and I believe it is—it is worth incurring some minor 
risks and ignoring some imaginary bogies if we can thereby avert so real 
and serious a danger. The difficulty of reaching the agreement at Geneva 
referred to by the Field Marshal has been sufficiently demonstrated by 
experience of the last two years; but there is a chance that, failing all other 
methods, the Preparatory Committee, including the German Member, 
might not impossibly be satisfied, as a first stage, with a Disarmament 
Convention based on a reasonable degree of Publicity. In any case, Publicity 
will form one of the principal discussions in April, and if it can be made 
fruitful it might save us from having to discuss other and embarrassing 
subjects. But Publicity from which all mention of reserve stocks were 
excluded would not be accepted as reasonable, and would not in fact be so. 
Moreover, there is a special reason why we less than most others can maintain 
that it would be. We have made ourselves conspicuous as advocates of the 
view that for the limitation of ‘effectives’ trained reservists should be 
included. With what logic can we emphasise the necessity to reckon reserves 
as regards personnel, and at the same time refuse to reckon reserves as 
regards material? If we adhere to that untenable position, not only shall we 
incur the charge of inconsistency, and probably of hypocrisy also, but we 
shall very possibly wreck the chance of an agreed Convention based on 
Publicity. 

CusHENDUN 
6 See Volume V, No. 268. 
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No. 377 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Mr. Patteson' (Geneva) 
No. 21 Telegraphic [W 2418/21/98} 


FOREIGN OFFICE, March 14, 1929, 7.10 p.m. 

Following for Hurst.? 

Point has again been raised as to right of a Dominion, which 1s a party to 
a case before the Permanent Court, to have a national judge, under article 31 
of Statute, notwithstanding presence of regular British judge. There seems 
no doubt that in such a case Canada, in view of reasons given for passing of 
Canadian Nationals Definition Act, 1921,3 and presumably other Dominions, 
would claim this right and if so we could hardly oppose such a claim, since 
it appears justified by the Statute, especially article 34. But under existing 
wording of article 31 acceptance of this view seems to involve admission that 
the nationality of a Canadian is different from that of an Englishman. 

Please consider whether it is desirable to try to secure an amendment 
of article 31 which would place Dominion claim beyond doubt and would 
not compromise principle of common British nationality. It is the use of 
the word ‘nationality’ which causes the difficulty from both these points of 
view, and it has been suggested that its use might be avoided by substituting 
throughout some such term as ‘judge who is a national (ressortissant) of the 
party’. This would bring wording into harmony with articles 26 and 27. 

If you think we should try to get an amendment (wording of which is left 
to you) please consider whether jurists’ meeting offers a convenient oppor- 
tunity; we do not of course want to make any proposals which might 
prejudice prospects of American accession. We should hope that amendment 
could be treated as involving no change of substance but merely an improve- 
ment in drafting. 

There has been no opportunity of consulting Dominions, but as object of 
amendment would really be to safeguard their right to have a judge in cases 
where they are concerned, we should not anticipate serious difficulty in 
explaining matter to them before amendments come up for adoption. This 
would of course be easier ifamendment can be treated as a mere improvement 
in drafting.‘ 

1 H.M. Consul at Geneva. 

2 Sir C. Hurst was attending the meeting of jurists at Geneva, the records of which are 
printed in League of Nations, Committee of Jurists on the Statute of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, Minutes of the Session held at Geneva March r1th-rgth, 1929. 

3 Printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 116, pp. 284-6. 

4 Sir C. Hurst replied in his despatch No. 4 of March 27 that he had raised this question 
during the discussions of the Committee of Jurists but had been unable to obtain the agree- 
ment of his colleagues that the word ‘nationalité’ in paragraph 2 of article 31 of the Statute 
of the Court was used in the same sense as ‘ressortissant’. He stated that he had, however, 
made it clear that ‘the position of the Dominions was not to be prejudiced in any way by 
the inconclusive nature of the discussion; their rights depend on the interpretation of the 


Statute, and in the last resort if necessary that question must be determined by the Court 
itself’. The report of the Committee, with appended texts of proposed amendments to the 
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Statute, is printed in League of Nations Official Journal, July 1929, pp. 1114-25. The text of 
the International Protocol for the Revision of the Statute of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, signed at Geneva on September 14, 1929, is printed in British and 
Foreign State Papers, vol. 130, pp. 224-31. 


No. 378 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir E. Howard (Washington) 
No. 430 [A 1397/12/45] 
Very confidential FOREIGN OFFICE, March 14, 1929 
Sir, 

With reference to the last paragraph of my despatch No. 390! of March 5th 
last regarding the attitude of Mr. Hoover towards Great Britain, I have to 
inform Your Excellency that in the course of a recent conversation between 
Sir Victor Wellesley? and Sir Arthur Balfour of the Federation of British 
Industries, the latter stated that he was about to visit the United States for 
the purpose of interviewing the President in the hope of inducing him 
to exercise moderation in the revision of the United States Tariff Act. Sir 
Arthur Balfour went on to say that he had known Mr. Hoover well during 
the war but that he had formed a most unfavourable opinion of him and now 
regarded him as an immensely over-rated individual. It was, moreover, 
alleged in business circles that Mr. Hoover was lacking in frankness and 
straightforwardness. 

2. Sir Arthur Balfour added that Signor Pirelli, President of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce, had quite recently returned from the 
United States where he had had several conversations with Mr. Hoover. 
Signor Pirelli had been amazed at the rabidly anti-British sentiments voiced 
by the new President. In reply to Sir Victor Wellesley’s suggestion that some 
allowance should perhaps be made for exaggeration on the part of Signor 
Pirelli, Sir Arthur Balfour replied that he knew Signor Pirelli very well and 
saw no reason for doubting the accuracy of his words, which were not 
surprising inasmuch as Sir Arthur Balfour had always known and regarded 
Mr. Hoover as an enemy of this country. Mr. Hoover had never forgiven 
the treatment which he had received from Great Britain during the war 
when certain schemes of his in Belgium? had been thwarted. Sir Arthur 
Balfour could not remember precisely what had occurred in this connexion, 
but he believed that it had something to do with a dispute with the Ministry 
of Food, presumably in connexion with American supplies imported into 
Belgium for the relief of the inhabitants of that country. 

3. Sir Victor Wellesley expressed the opinion that the real danger as 
regards Mr. Hoover was that he was a man of action and determination 
and that, having once decided rightly or wrongly on a particular course, he 


t No. 374. 
2 Deputy Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 


3 Mr. Hoover had been Chairman of the Commission for Relief in Belgium, 1914-19. 
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would never rest until he had achieved his end. Sir Arthur Balfour agreed 
that this was precisely the danger—all the more so because Mr. Hoover was 
singularly lacking in good judgment, quite apart from his other unfortunate 
characteristics. In reply to an enquiry regarding the particular direction 
in which Mr. Hoover would be likely to manifest his hostility to this country, 
Sir Arthur Balfour stated that we must be prepared for an intensive campaign 
both economic and political. He felt convinced that the new United States 
President would at once start an economic offensive against Great Britain 
throughout the world and cited in this connexion Mr. Hoover’s recent tour 
of Latin America.* Sir Victor Wellesley pointed out that such an attempt 
had already once been made by the United States during the war and 
particularly during the period of their neutrality, and that owing to their 
inefficiency and ignorance of the mechanism of foreign trade, the American 
interests concerned had burnt their fingers badly. Many instances of this 
could be given in respect of South America, China, Russia and other 
countries. Furthermore, for such an offensive to be really effective it would 
be necessary to organise and coordinate finance, industry, transport and 
marketing in the United States in such a manner that all economic laws 
could be defied, as had been done with considerable success by Germany 
before the war. Briefly, coordination of this kind meant trading on a national 
basis. While Sir Victor Wellesley knew that the present trend of thought in 
America was in the above direction, had organisation in fact reached the 
necessary pitch of development? 

4. Sir Arthur Balfour replied that great strides had been made in this 
direction during the last ten years and that the co-operative spirit in business 
circles in the United States was now a most formidable factor. As an instance 
of this he stated that the American and European producers of vanadium 
had agreed among themselves to confine their busincss to America and 
Europe respectively. The German group, however, attempted to break 
away and they actually despatched a consignment of vanadium worth 
one hundred thousand pounds to America for sale. Thereupon the Germans 
were at once told that unless the sale in question was stopped the United 
States would cut off all their supplies of manganese and other raw materials 
over which American interests exercised control not only in the United 
States but also outside it. This threat had instantly brought the Germans to 
heel. Sir Arthur Balfour agreed that this was perhaps not a very apt 
illustration in so far as the question of foreign trade was concerned, but it 
did show very clearly how the United States were developing their own 
economic system to enable them to act as a national unit. 

5- In conclusion Sir Victor Wellesley expressed the opinion that so long 
as Americans remained disorganised at home and uneducated as regards 
methods of foreign trade this country would have little to fear, but that as 
soon as American interests began operating with a uniform front at home 


4 Mr. Hoover had sailed for South America in a U.S. battleship on November 18, 1928, 
and returned on January 6, 1929, after visiting Honduras, Salvador, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, 
Ecuador, Peru, Chile, Argentina, Uruguay, and Brazil. 
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their immense financial resources would more than counterbalance their 
shortcomings in other respects. The only means of countering such an 
offensive would be to adopt similar methods, but this would be very difficult 
to bring about in so individualistic a country as Great Britain. 


Iam, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State) 
R. L. Craiciz 
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Memorandum by Mr. Cadogan 
[W 2781/50/98] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, March 15, 1929 


The Salisbury Committee! meets again shortly to continue its discussion 
of the instructions to be given to the British Delegate to the Preparatory 
Committee. No exact agenda for the Salisbury Committee has been 
circulated: at its previous meeting certain points were discussed and certain 
decisions—none too definite—were taken. It is perhaps worth while to 
recall the proceedings briefly, so as to be prepared for the proceedings at 
the next meeting. 

In the first place, the Committee approved, ad referendum, the ‘Strese- 
mann proposal’ for a naval Sub-Committee.2, But it was subsequently 
decided to discourage this proposal which, so far as I know, was not, after all, 
made to us officially at Geneva. Perhaps therefore no more need be said 
about that for the moment, though I might mention two points. Firstly I 
am not certain that the Committee were quite clear as to what the proposal 
involved. It meant that the Germans, who will insist on a ‘Second reading’ 
of the draft-convention, will not be put off, as in the past, by the excuse 
that the naval problem is not ripe. They will propose that, when the naval 
chapter comes up for discussion, it shall be referred to a sub-committee 
consisting of the representatives, on the Preparatory Committee, of the five 
naval Powers, and that the Committee then proceed with the rest of the 
draft. Secondly, I have it from Count Bernstorff, through M. Colban, that 
the German Government would be quite content with the appointment of a 
Sub-Committee, and would not care if it never even met. This is not easy to 
believe. I amsure M. Colban tells me the truth, but Count Bernstorff has an 
easy optimism which is often belied by facts as they turn out. 

In the second place the Committee began a discussion of limitation of 
material, and publicity in regard to material. On this Lord Cushendun had 
submitted a memorandum (P.R.A. (27) 95).3 The Secretary of State for 


1 i.e. the Cabinet Committee on Policy on Reduction and Limitation of Armaments under 
the chairmanship of the Lord Privy Seal. 
2 Cf. No. 366. 3 No. 370. 
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War subsequently produced a memorandum on the same subject by the 
C.LG.S., (P.R.A. (27) 98),4 to which Lord Cushendun has now circulated a 
reply (P.R.A. (27) 100).5 

The Service Departments oppose any form of limitation of material, direct 
or indirect. The only other Delegates with us in opposing any form of 
limitation are the Japanese and Italian. As pointed out by Lord Cushendun 
in his last memorandum, Japan’s interest is practically confined to the naval 
side. Italy is not a very desirable associate in a small minority on a question 
of this kind at Geneva. 

The Service Departments have doubtless excellent professional reasons for 
opposing proposals for limitation. The War Office, for instance, say that 
they cannot estimate the evolution of ‘mechanisation’, nor tell how much 
money they will want for developing it in the future. They tell us that 
military strength and efficiency will probably depend more and more on 
mechanical contrivance, and that a small and highly trained army like the 
British may eventually be forged into a more effective fighting machine than 
a continental conscript army not equipped with the latest mechanical 
refinements. 

This, of course, is quite convincing in the privacy of Whitehall Gardens, 
but it does not furnish us with any arguments at Geneva. 

So far as the Foreign Office are concerned, the most urgent point is that 
we may very probably again find ourselves in April opposing almost every- 
thing, with no very good arguments, for public use, in our support, and this 
disadvantage does not always seem to be weighed quite sufficiently against 
the objections of the Service Departments. It may be that the latter are 
insuperable, though it is not quite clear why we cannot accept what almost 
every other nation professes itself ready to accept. To judge by statements 
made on this point, it would seem that we have got a start in ‘mechanisation’ 
and hope to keep the lead in it. But this seems to bear a horrible resemblance 
to the pre-war race in naval armaments—the results might be even worse, 
for there would probably be more entrants for a competition in land-ship 
building. 

I submit therefore that the point should be pressed that we should, 
whenever possible, go as far as the majority of other Governments are 
prepared to go. If ‘mechanisation’ makes this impossible, there is no help 
for it, and we must do the best we can at Geneva to justify our apparently 
obstructive attitude and to conceal our own intentions. Only it would seem 
to be the duty of the Foreign Office to point out that this may not be easy 
and that we, who have probably disarmed as much or more than anyone 
(apart, perhaps, from ‘mechanisation’) may be represented as being the 
chief obstructionists. 

Our difficulties seem to arise from the fact that we are leading a double 
life, as it were, in this affair of disarmament. In public, and at Geneva, we 
preach disarmament and we refer with satisfaction to the guarantees for peace 
afforded by the Covenant, Locarno and the Kellogg Pact, while at home and 

4 Untraced in Foreign Office archives: cf. No. 376. 5 No. 376. 
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in secret we scem to use much the same language as we did in 1913. It would 
require a good deal of courage to get back to honesty, either by over-riding 
the technical advice of the Service Departments or by announcing to the 
world that things are not what they seem, and that the present state of 
security does not justify reduction or even limitation of armaments. It need 
not be inferred that other Governments are any more single-hearted than we 
are, but they seem to have some quality—cynicism or duplicity—which 
enables them to cut a better figure at Geneva. 

If then, we are to press, as is our present policy, for a continuation of the 
discussion of the land and air chapters of the convention, it does seem 
necessary that we should be able to make some concession, either by agreeing 
in principle to limitation of expenditure on material (we could eventually 
put the figure fairly high, to allow of the development of ‘mechanisation’, 
though perhaps not high enough to enable us to steal a march on everyone 
else—-but that is not the purpose of the Disarmament Convention), or by 
promising some reasonable measure at least of publicity. 

Finally, there is one other alternative, foreshadowed at the last meeting of 
the Salisbury Committee, but not fully discussed or worked out—that was the 
proposal for ‘programmes’. The ‘programme’ idea had already been 
contemplated as a possibility in regard to navies. I gathered that the idea 
at the Committee was to apply it to land and air as well. There may be a 
good deal in this. 

In point of fact, the Preparatory Committee, during two years, has been 
discussing nothing clse. If they ever succeed in producing a Convention, that 
Convention, if it is on the lines hitherto discussed, will be nothing but a 
ratification of a number of national programmes. Each Government will 
fill in its own “Tables’ in accordance with its own ideas as to the require- 
ments of its own security. Only, they can’t agree on the “Tables’—the 
headings of the programme—the form in which it shall be drawn up. Could 
we not point out that here we have been for two years discussing in what 
form we shall make our returns, and that we are very little nearer a solution 
than we were two years ago? In relation to one arm only have we reached 
agreement in principle—the air. And what has happened during these two 
years? There are the beginnings of a truly formidable competition in air 
armaments. What we want is something practical, and something practical 
at once. If we can’t agree on the headings of our programmes, why not 
give up all idea of agreement, and put in our programmes in our own way? 
I know it will be said that confusion will result, the individual programmes 
will not be comparable, heading for heading, (perhaps they will be none the 
worse for that), that this is no reduction—possibly even no limitation of 
armaments. But it may possibly check unlimited increase, which is what we 
see going on in some countries in the case of some forms of armament, and 
after all the Committee’s Convention itself would not in practice impose any 
more limitation. 

Whether this scheme is practicable or not, I do not know. Presumably it 
is so as regards the navy, because it was once suggested by the Admiralty. 
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As regards the air I hope that it may be so, as it was the Secretary of State 
for Air who mooted the idea (though I am not quite sure that he realised 
what it involved). I should have thought it might be possible to produce a 
programme showing (a) proposed construction, (5) estimated number of 
effectives, (c) estimated expenditure, for each of the next five years. Similarly 
with the army, could we not indicate (2) number of men expected to be 
serving with the colours, and reservists in existence, (5) estimated expenditure 
on material, (c) estimated total cost? 

If we could combine with this a measure of publicity for existing 
stocks, we should be complying with that article of the Covenant which 
demands an interchange of ‘full and frank information as to the scale of 
armaments’. 

If it could be done, it would be well if we could produce our own pro- 
grammes as an illustration and as an example. We could say that this was 
the utmost that we proposed: if others would be as frank, and put forward 
their programmes, we should be prepared to bind ourselves not to exceed 
ours, provided they took the same undertaking. If they would be as modest, 
we might, after reviewing their programmes, see if we could reduce ours 
before finally embodying it in a convention, in the hope that they might 
follow suit. There is just a possibility that we might start a healthy com- 
petition in well-doing—a sort of inverted competition in armaments, 
because after all no Government can afford to ignore a large section of 
public opinion in its own country, and many of them, as we have seen to 
our cost, attach some importance to gaining credit at Geneva. 

Anyhow, if some clear idea could be formed of the limits beyond which 
armaments could not be expanded for a period at least, that would give 
some sense of security. 

Of course, if this could be done, it would bring to an end, or render 
unnecessary, the work of the Preparatory Committee. But we should have 
substituted something constructive and immediate for the very dilatory 
and rather academic discussions of that body, whose demise need not be 
lamented. 

If such a scheme of programmes could secure approval, the Committee 
might report to the Council in its favour, ask the Council to invite all States 
to submit their programmes by a fixed date, say October Ist, and to summon 
a Conference within, say, six months of that date to ratify, as it were, the 
programmes and to give them binding force for a determined period. We 
should appear as pressing for some definite step—cutting the cackle and 
coming to the Disarmament Conference. In fact, we should be endorsing 
the German demand to suppress the Preparatory Committee’s present 
activities and to summon a Conference. Of course the Germans will say that 
what we propose is not enough. But we can retort by pointing out that they 
are shifting their ground. If rumour is correct, they will press for a ‘second 
reading’ of a convention that, if ultimately agreed, would mean little more 
than our ‘programmes’, and we propose to omit a whole chapter of certainly 
fruitless, and possibly unnecessary, wrangling. We should only be proposing 
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to omit the formality of a “second reading.’ Apart from our own professions 
of a desire to make progress with a disarmament convention, the German 
difficulty is the chief reason for pressing on with the matter. The Covenant, 
the Peace Treaty, and more particularly Locarno, enable them to say that we 
have taken certain pledges, the non-fulfilment of which will excuse their 
own default or defiance. If we can cut the ground from under their feet, we 
can strengthen our own position. 

All this depends on two things—(a) the feasibility of submitting ‘pro- 
grammes’, and () the nature of the programmes we ourselves should have to 
submit. 

As far as we are concerned, I should have thought we could submit 
programmes. As regards the navy, it has been stated that we are not building 
against America. If we can afford to ignore the United States programme, 
I don’t know that we need take much account of any other. Our require- 
ments must be absolute—and relatively moderate. As regards the army, I 
should have thought our requirements were regular, and again moderate, 
apart from mechanisation. As regards the air, our requirements are larger 
and daily becoming more unattainable in the face of continental competition. 
Apparently we have a leeway which we cannot hope to make good: perhaps 
a call for programmes might arrest the progressive increase of continental 
programmes and prevent a widening of the gap which separates their figures 
from ours. 

An objection which has been raised to the ‘programme’ idea is that it 
might be impossible for the United States Government to accept it, as the 
administration has not control over expenditure on armaments. But surely 
they can pledge themselves, at least, not to propose more than a certain 
programme? They must have some control over armaments programmes 
and expenditure, else how could they have signed (and since observed) the 
Washington Treaty? 

But of course if we are convinced that in secrecy we can steal a march on 
others by the multiplication of engines that appeared to contribute to the 
winning of the last war, I suppose we cannot lay our cards on the table. 
We shall have to continue the academic discussions in the Preparatory 
Committee, only opposing every apparently practical proposal that is made. 
By which we shall gain no credit, and may lay ourselves open to considerable 
danger as, if our theory about ‘mechanisation’ is correct, it is unlikely that 
it should not have occurred to other Governments, who will straightway 
enter into competition. There are several countries which might enter into 
the game, pre-eminently Germany, if ever she feels the time has come to 
denounce or ignore the military clauses of the Treaty of Versailles. 

We seem to be faced with two alternatives, either to continue cooperation 
in the Preparatory Committee, or to bring it to an end by the substitution 
of another procedure. In the former event it does seem most desirable that 
we should find some means of appearing, at least, to be as helpful and 
progressive as the majority of other Governments. If we cannot do that, and 
if our attitude is to remain as it is at present, I would urge the second alter- 
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native, if it is by any means possible. (In point of fact, I would prefer the 
second alternative in any case.)® 


A. CADOGAN 


6 Sir R. Lindsay minuted as follows on this memorandum: ‘This note by Mr. Cadogan is 
admirably lucid and deserves the most careful attention. It deals with what has become 
the most important Foreign Office question of the moment. I call it a Foreign Office 
question, and it is so; for the Service Departments must instinctively resist disarmament 
proposals, and yet disarmament is the accepted policy of the Government. Hitherto the 
Service Departments have prevented us from formulating any constructive programme. 
I think the time has come when the Cabinet should decide that Service objections should be 
so far brushed aside as to allow the Foreign Office to put forward a serious programme. 
I do not see how the Government can fairly ask Lord Cushendun to go to Geneva next 
month unless he has some such programme to put to the Preparatory Commission. 

‘There are at present before us two tentative schemes, in neither of which the Service 
Departments have yet acquiesced sufficiently to make them practicable. 

(1) The suggestion that discussion at Geneva should be diverted from naval disarmament 

to disarmament of land and air forces, and 

(2) that the powers should be invited to formulate programmes for a limited number of 

years, preferably five, and that we should give a lead by formulating our own 
programme at once. 

‘It is hardly necessary for me to discuss the pros and cons of these two programmes now. 
I will only say that I myself agree with Mr. Cadogan, and I greatly prefer the second 
alternative. I think that it is calculated not only to put the attitude of His Majesty’s 
Government in a good light (and the policy of His Majesty’s Government deserves to be 
put in a good light), but I think it also is best calculated to bring the other powers to some 
extent forward on the path towards genuine disarmament. It is high time that the contro- 
versy between the nations was diverted from the very unreal and theoretical efforts of the 
Preparatory Commission and brought back to some definite and concrete point. We should 
have the courage to give up for the moment the idea of taking a long step in theory, and, 
instead of this, limit ourselves to taking a short and useful step in practice. It was somewhat 
on these principles that you [Sir A. Chamberlain] in 1925 threw over the Protocol [see 
Cmd. 2273 of 1924, item No. 3, and Cmd. 2368 of 1925] and achieved the marked successes 
of Locarno. In a somewhat different field, though in one of hardly less ultimate importance, 
the same thing is required now. R.C.L. 16 March, 1929.’ 

Sir A. Chamberlain stated in particular in a minute of March 16: ‘Mr. Cadogan has 
written a very valuable paper. My mind has been groping rather blindly (for I have left 
these questions in the main first to Lord Cecil & then to Lord Cushendun) for such a policy 
as he indicates & he has supplied the basis of knowledge for want of which I could not 
build. I adopt his second alternative.’ 
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Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received March 18, 9 a.m.) 


No. 143 Telegraphic [A 1932/279/45] 


WASHINGTON, March 17, 1929, 3 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 103.! 
I read president yesterday paraphrase of your telegram above-mentioned 
and repeated also that part of your conversation with United States 


1 No. 361. 
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ambassador (see your despatch No. 314)? which refers to belligerents’ rights 


and appearcd to strengthen your telegram. 

President listened as usual in silence and then merely remarked that 
nothing could be done before the arrival of new secretary of state at the end 
of this month and that the latter would require some time to study the 
question. I said I hoped he would let me know when he had anything to 
say on the subject and he said he would. 

I added that as the peace of the world depended to a great extent on 
cordiality of relations between our two countries and as these relations 
appeared in their turn dependent largely on an agreement between us 
with regard to this question it seemed to be of the greatest importance that 
we should discuss it in a friendly spirit before any public discussion took 
place. He replied in his laconic way ‘No one desires cordial relations 
between our countries more than I do.’ 


2 No. 369. 
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Minute by Mr. Cadogan 
[W 2590/50/98] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, March 18, 1929 
I annex copy of a memo. by Admfira]l Kelly! on conversations with 


Count Bernstorff and M. Colban. 
There are surprising features—I don’t know why M. Loudon should say 


that the Russian d[ra]ft will not be discussed at the Preparatory C[ommit]tee. 
That is not what he said when he was recently in London,? and it is a view 
that I have not heard expressed by anyone. 

§ 6 is also rather astonishing. 

M. Colban’s scepticism as to the C[ommit]tee achieving anything is also 
rather surprising—but perhaps this is the result of his enquiries in all 
directions during the Council week. Certainly we were unable to give him 


much encouragement. 
(Count Bernstorff’s remarks, of course, must always be taken with some 


reserve. He is too apt to say that everything will be quite easy and pleasant, 
but when the moment comes he does not always contribute to that result.) 
A. CADOGAN 


ANNEX TO No. 381 
Memorandum by Admiral Kelly 
ADMIRALTY, March 18, 1929 


During an interview with Count Bernstorff at Geneva on March rith the 
following information was obtained. 
™ Naval representative on the British Delegation at Geneva. 2 See No. 366, note 6. 
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2. Count Bernstorff was ordered by M. Stresemann to come to Geneva 
with his technical advisers during the March Session of the Council, in case 
any of the Members of the Council wished to discuss questions concerning 
the meeting of the Preparatory Commission in April, on which M. Strese- 
mann did not consider he was sufficiently well informed. As a matter of fact, 
the matter was not alluded to in any of the conversations. 

g. Count Bernstorff on being asked what was the most likely course for 
events to take in April said M. Loudon, the President of the Preparatory 
Commission, had stated definitely he did not consider the Russian proposals 
could be discussed at this meeting. 

4. To this M. Litvinoff3 would probably make an acrimonious reply 
attacking the Powers in general for their refusal to make any real progress 
in disarmament, and to this attack it was expected Lord Cushendun would 
reply.‘ 

5. Count Bernstorff was anxious that the situation should not be made too 
impossible for the Russians, as the Germans wish to maintain their present 
relations with Russia and do not want the present position aggravated. 

6. He considers that it should be made clear from the opening of the 
proceedings that there is no question of this meeting being the last one of the 
Preparatory Commission and that it would be more in the nature of reporting 
progress. 

7. He considered it unlikely that there would be a reading of the draft 
convention, and was not optimistic as to there being any favourable decision 
on the German proposals’ which would probably be side tracked on the 
argument that they would fall into a definite place in the draft convention 
and could be discussed when that stage was arrived at. 

8. In effect, he thought nothing would come of the meeting at all, and 
that at the end of the proceedings when summing up the lack of results he 
would propose, as no progress had been made over military disarmament, 
they should continue the discussion on the more hopeful ground of Naval 
Disarmament, and for this purpose would propose the Preparatory Com- 
mission should form a sub-committee of the 5 Naval Powers to continue the 
discussion of this question at what they considered was the most favourable 
moment, and that if possible this meeting should take place before the next 
Assembly in September 1929. 

g. Count Bernstorff states that the German Government fully appreciate 
the difficult position in which the British Government find themselves over 
this matter, and there is no question of them pressing for a meeting of the 
5 Powers until after the General Elections, nor if there are any direct 
negotiations in progress between Great Britain and the United States on the 
joint questions of Freedom of the Seas or of Naval Disarmament. 

10. He considers that if the Preparatory Commission is adjourned with a 
near prospect of a meeting of the 5 Naval Powers on the question of Naval 


3 Soviet Deputy Commissar for Foreign Affairs. 
4 On the filed copy there was a question mark in the margin against this phrase. 
5 See No. 366, note 7. 
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Disarmament, this should be sufficient to prevent an outcry of public opinion 
in Germany against the absence of progress. 

11. Count Bernstorff expressed his anxiety to do anything he could in 
order to come to an agreement with the British delegate on the action to be 
taken. 

12. M. Colban has given repeated warnings to Mr. Wilson, United States 
Minister at Berne and and United States delegate, of the probability of a 
dead-lock being quickly arrived at in the work of the Preparatory Com- 
mission, in case the United States might wish to save the expense of sending 
a large delegation. Mr. Wilson has now replied finally that in any case the 
United States intend to send a full delegation. 

13. The French Naval delegate was anxious to know whether Lord 
Cushendun or Mr. Cadogan were to represent Great Britain. 

There is a possibility that the French delegate may still be M. Massigli, 
and the impression was gathered that they might have been glad to see 
Great Britain also not represented by a Cabinet Minister in order to diminish 
the importance of the proceedings. 

In the end it is probable the French will be represented by a politician 
but he will not be selected until M. Poincaré’s position is more secure. 

14. The French Naval delegate when discussing the prospects of the 
United States delegate putting forward a proposal on the lines to which they 
alluded in the United States answer® to the Franco—British agreement, 
thought that there might be possibilities if instead of the proposal of three 
classes:— Surface vessels between 10,000 and 3,000 tons, surface vessels 
below 3,000 tons, and submarines, which would probably be the United 
States proposal—the standard of over 6’’ and under 6” guns might form a 
basis of agreement now that the United States have voted their 23 [15] 
cruisers. 

The 10% tonnage transfer would still remain. 

H. KEtiy 


6 This note of September 28, 1928, is printed as item No. 29 in Cmd. 3211 of 1928. 


No. 382 


Report by the Marquess of Salisbury" 
C.P. o1 (29) [W 2864/50/98] 


Secret 2 WHITEHALL GARDENS, S8.w.1, March 22, 1929 


Policy in regard to the next Meeting of the Preparatory Commission 
Your Committee has held two sittings, on February 27th and March 1gth, 
to review the instructions given to the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
for the forthcoming meeting of the Preparatory Commission, on April 15th. 


1 This report was circulated to the Cabinet by Lord Salisbury as Chairman of the 
Cabinet Committee on Policy on Reduction and Limitation of Armaments. 
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It was felt that such a review was necessary, owing to the length of time 
which had elapsed since the Committee had considered the Preparatory 
Commission’s draft convention, and owing to the emergence of certain new 
factors. 

In the first place, your Committee had been informed that the German 
Delegation would almost certainly press for a ‘second reading’ of the draft 
convention and that, in order that they might not be put off with the plea 
that progress could not be made in the absence of agreement on the naval 
problem, they would propose that this problem be referred to a Sub- 
Committee consisting of the representatives of the five Naval Powers, thus 
enabling the main Committee to proceed with the rest of the work. 

In the second place, it had been decided by His Majesty’s Government— 
and this had been intimated to the French Government in December last?— 
to take the line that the naval Powers, by the Treaty of Washington, had 
already accepted a measure of limitation, and indeed of reduction, and that 
it was the turn of the military Powers to subject themselves to corresponding 
restrictions. If we were to maintain this attitude with effect, it was necessary 
to ensure that the British Delegation, while urging progress with military 
and air disarmament, should not be found, or even appear, to be obstructive 
in regard to proposals made to that end. 

As regards the proposal for a naval Sub-Committee, it was thought that, 
if such a Sub-Committee were appointed, it might prove impossible to avoid 
a discussion of the various aspects of the naval problem which have hitherto 
presented such difficulties and dangers. Your Committee therefore recom- 
mend that the British Delegate be instructed to oppose any such suggestion, 
on the ground that discussion of naval problems in such a Sub-Committee 
would serve no useful purpose unless it were preceded by diplomatic 
preparation. 

In regard to military and air problems, Your Committee are impressed 
with the necessity for placing the policy and achievements of His Majesty’s 
Government in the favourable light in which they deserve to be shown. 
His Majesty’s Government have done as much and more than most Govern- 
ments towards the reduction of armaments, and it is for that very reason 
that no opportunity should be given, by opposition to plausible proposals 
for biassed critics to accuse them of obstruction. Various proposals are due 
for discussion by the Preparatory Commission, which have not hitherto 
commended themselves to His Majesty’s Government, but Your Committee 
were agreed that if any of these proposals should secure the unanimous 
agreement of the other members, the British Delegate should not, by 
maintaining isolated opposition, prevent their adoption by the Preparatory 
Commussion as a whole and that he should announce to the Commission that, 
in so far as land and air armaments were concerned we would do our utmost 
to conform to what might be the desire of all the other Governments repre- 
sented. No one of the proposals awaiting discussion has yet secured the 
unanimous approval of the members of the Commission, and it is quite 

2 See Volume V, No. 521. 
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possible that none of them will do so. We shall not, in that case, have to do 
violence to our principles by agreeing to them. But in any case, by intimating 
that we for our part will not prevent the attainment of unanimity, we shall 
obtain the credit duc to us for our desire to promote the cause of disarmament. 

It was agreed that the British Delegate should take an opportunity, at the 
outset, of making a declaration to the Commission in this sense, and an 
outline} of the declaration is annexed to this report. It would, of course, 
be necessary that that declaration should make it clear that our accom- 
modating attitude in regard to land armaments was due to our peculiar 
situation—that we could not claim to be a military Power in the continental 
sense. As regards air forces, we should be ready to adjust our disarmament 
policy to that of other Powers, since we considered that, though the air was 
of very special importance to the British Empire, our home defence problem 
could be regarded as broadly the same as that on the continent. As regards 
naval matters, the peculiarity of our situation would of course operate in the 
opposite sense, and we could not give any blind undertaking to accept the 
decisions of others. 

There is, as has been stated above, little likelihood that the Committee 
will be able to agree unanimously on any of the very material points at issue. 
In that event, your Committee are of the opinion that it would be possible 
for the British Delegate to propose to the Preparatory Commission an 
alternative course that might afford a way round the difficulties which bar 
their progress. 

The draft convention which the Commission has been trying now for the 
last two years to elaborate would, if the text were eventually approved on the 
lines of the existing draft, effect no reduction of armaments. The signatories 
would only be accepting a limitation in principle—and a self-imposed 
limitation at that, for it has been repeatedly asserted and recognised that it 
would be for each signatory itself to fill in the figures in the ‘Tables’ 
annexed to the Convention. Those Tables would in fact be no more than an 
indication of the free intentions of each signatory State. The Preparatory 
Commission has met with hitherto insuperable difficulty in agreeing on the 
form of the Tables. If agreement should now still prove unattainable, the 
British Delegate should urge on the Commission the disastrous effects of 
delay. The principles of the limitation of air forces have been agreed— 
almost the only important point on which the Commission has reached 
agreement—and yet while the Commission pursues its academic discussions 
in regard to other arms and other topics, we see the beginnings ofa formidable 
race in air armaments. If the Commission cannot agree on the form of the 
Tables, let them agree to differ, and let each Government put forward its 
own programme of land, naval and air armaments, for an agreed period, 
in the form which it considers best. Doubtless Governments would follow 


3 Not printed. This outline was evidently the basis of the statement made to the 
Preparatory Commission by Lord Cushendun on April 19: see League of Nations, Documents 
of the Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament Conference, Series VIII (Geneva, 1929), 
PP- 42-3. 
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those forms which had been unanimously adopted, and in other cases all 
Governments could be expected to meet fairly their obligations under 
Article 8 of the Covenant by giving the fullest and frankest possible statement 
of their intentions; though differing in form, these would no doubt be 
designed honestly for the same purpose of removing suspicion and establishing 
mutual confidence. The programmes might be accompanied by statements 
showing what each Government had already done towards the reduction of 
its own armaments. It would be understood that, if such a course were 
agreed to, and if all Governments submitted programmes in reasonable 
form, a Conference should be summoned at which the participants might 
agree to bind themselves not to exceed those programmes for the agreed 
period, save in case of emergency and with due notice to the other parties. 

The effect of such a submission of programmes might not be far removed 
from that of a convention on the lines of that which the Preparatory Com- 
mission has been trying to claborate, though there might not be the same 
scientific uniformity or completeness. Nothing is to be gained by prolonging 
academic discussion, and the method of procedure by programmes would 
be a short cut to some concrete result. It might arrest in its early stages a 
dangerous competition in armaments; none of the more reasonable advocates 
of disarmament have ever expccted that the first disarmament convention 
would be more than the first step on a long road. 

An immediate decision on such a proposal cannot probably be expected, 
but if the Preparatory Commission would be otherwise faced once more with 
failure, the British Delegate might submit this to them and ask them to 
reflect upon its possibilities. An adjournment might thus be secured, and 
His Majesty’s Government could claim the credit of having made a practical 
and constructive proposal. 

SALISBURY 


On behalf of the Committee 


4 The general lines of this report were approved by the Cabinet on March 26. 


No. 383 


Str A. Chamberlain to Sir E. Howard (Washington) 
No. 170 Telegraphic [W 2796/50/98] 
Very confidential FOREIGN OFFICE, March 26, 1929, 11.40 p.m. 


I should be glad if Your Excellency would make a verbal communication 
in the following sense either to Secretary of State or Mr. Castle. 

His Majesty’s Government have lately reviewed the instructions to their 
delegate on the Preparatory Committee for the Disarmament Conference, 
which meets at Geneva on April 15th. 

It seems to be generally felt that it will be impossible at this stage to make 
progress with naval disarmament problem and indeed it is not likely that 
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discussion in full Committee or even in a special naval Sub-Committee at 
Geneva would be fruitful of result until the ground has been prepared by 
previous consultation through diplomatic channels, particularly between 
the United States and ourselves. 

His Mayjesty’s Government propose to take the line that difficulty of 
proceeding with naval problem is no reason for doing nothing in regard to 
disarmament on land and in the air. Principal naval Powers, bound by 
Washington Treaty, have already accepted very large measure of limitation, 
and even of reduction: no agreement has been reached in regard to armies or 
air forces. It is most desirable that progress should be made in those spheres 
and His Majesty’s Government have given instructions which will enable 
their delegate to co-operate in the most helpful manner possible. 

His Majesty’s Government fear, however, that it is necessary to contem- 
plate the possibility that, along the present lines of discussion, no agreement 
may be reached, and they have been considering whether, in the event of a 
breakdown, any more promising alternative course could be proposed. 

The Convention which the Committee have for two years been trying to 
elaborate is not very ambitious. It would in practice amount only to an 
agreement by the signatories not to exceed certain limits which would be 
fixed by each for themselves. In fact each signatory would be binding itself 
not to exceed a certain maximum programme for a given period. But the 
Committee have been unable to agree on the headings or framework of the 
programmes. And while discussion, largely theoretical, continues, no real 
progress is being made towards the actual limitation of armaments. If, 
therefore, it becomes clear that the Committee can make no real progress on 
present lines, His Majesty’s Government contemplate suggesting that, since 
agreement cannot be reached on the exact form in which programmes are to 
be presented, rather than do nothing, each government should be asked to 
submit a programme, in its own form, covering a period of years, in the 
hope that the programmes might eventually be assembled and embodied in 
a convention binding the signatories not to exceed them. 

As the United States government are aware, the French and other 
continental governments attach great importance to their theory that all 
three arms must be treated alike, and therefore we might be asked whether 
we should be willing to apply the proposal for programmes such as outlined 
above to the navy as well as to the army and air force. For their part His 
Majesty’s Government would be willing to do so and are disposed to believe 
that such a procedure when applied to naval armaments might after friendly 
discussion between our two governments assist to a solution of the difficulties 
hitherto separating the United States and ourselves and might render 
possible the realisation of some, if not all, of the results which the naval 
Powers have been seeking to obtain. 

But before issuing final instructions to the British representative His 
Majesty’s Government desire to assure themselves that the government of 
the United States agree that until there has been an opportunity for further 
confidential discussion between the two governments as foreshadowed in 
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Mr. Houghton’s note of September 28th, 1928,' it would be unwise to resume 
the discussion of the naval issues on the old lines and that it is consequently 
desirable that the naval debate should be adjourned. If the United States 
government agree on this point as we anticipate they will, we should further 
be glad to know whether they see any objection to the British representative 
giving an affirmative answer in regard to the presentation of naval pro- 
grammes if in consequence of a failure to agree on military categories he is 
obliged to suggest procedure by programmes to avoid a complete breakdown. 
For the moment His Majesty’s Government wish only to obtain the 
confidential view of the United States government, as a preliminary step. 
His Majesty’s Government are anxious to avoid giving any impression that 
they despair of the success of the Preparatory Committee on present lines 
and to avoid prejudicing in any way its chances and for that reason they 
trust that the United States government will regard this communication as 
entirely confidential. The proposal outlined above would only be made if 
discussion on present lines definitely fails. In that event the British delegate 
would explain proposals to members before they disperse and beg them to 
obtain the views of their governments thereon at the earliest opportunity. 


1 Cf. No. 381, note 6. 


No. 384 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir E. Howard (Washington) 


No. 171 Telegraphic [W 2796/50/98] 


Very confidential FOREIGN OFFICE, March 26, 1929, 11.45 p.m. 
My immediately preceding telegram.! 
Following supplementary explanation may assist you in your discussion 
with the State Department. 
We contemplate that the forthcoming meeting of the commission may fall 
into two phases :— 


(1) an endeavour to reach agreement on land and (so far as it remains 
still to be done) on air on lines which committee have so far pursued. 

(2) Ifagreement on these lines should prove impossible, propose procedure 
by programme as solution of land and air problems. 


If we do make this proposal we shall very likely be asked whether we would 
apply the same solution to the navy. We should like to reply in the affirma- 
tive, but we should hesitate to do so unless we know that the United States 
share our hope that this offers a prospect of a solution of the naval difficulty. 
That is why we are consulting them. There is of course no question of 
submitting programmes during the present section [session] of the com- 
mission. 

We realise that time is very short but it has only now been possible to 

t No. 383. 
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arrive at the decision after mature consideration of this complex problem 
and we are taking the first opportunity to consult the United States govern- 
ment. 

As the text of my immediately preceding telegram has been carefully 
considered in the Cabinet,? you should adhere closely to its terms in your 
communication to the State Department. 

The Prime Ministers of the Dominions are being informed very confi- 
dentially of the instructions contained in my telegram under reference. 


2 In this connexion Sir A. Chamberlain had minuted on March 25 that the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, Mr. W. C. Bridgeman, had fully accepted the proposal in No. 383, and that 
‘Sir L. W.-Evans’ doubts seemed to be largely met when I pointed out privately to him that 
in relation to reserves of material we need not give our exact stocks but only maxima which 
we should not exceed. I pointed out that as with men, so with stores; the publication of 
programmes would not bind us to maintain the stated figure as a minimum but only not to 
exceed it as a maximum. 

‘Curiously enough, for reasons which you may perhaps divine, this appears to meet all the 
W[ar] O[ffice] objections to a publication of reserves. We are so much more peaceful than 
we allow to appear. A.C. 25.3.’ 


No. 385 


Sir C. Hurst to Sir A. Chamberlain 
No. 2 [W 2854/21/98] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, March 26, 1929 
Sir, 

It will be within your recollection that by a resolution dated March 9, 
1929,! the Council of the League of Nations, in consequence of Mr. Kellogg’s 
note of February 19, 1929,? charged the Committee which it had appointed 
to advise upon the revision of the Statute of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice with the additional task of making such suggestions as it 
might think desirable for the purpose of facilitating an agreement between 
the United States and the Powers which had signed the Protocol of 1g20 for 
establishing the Court, so as to enable the United States to become parties to 
the Court. The Committee began the consideration of this question at its 
first meeting, and I am happy to inform you that its labours have resulted in 
the unanimous adoption of the draft of a Protocol to be concluded between 
the signatory States and the United States as to the terms upon which the 
United States would adhere.3 

2. It may be of interest to you to be acquainted in some detail with the 
story of the negotiations which took place. 

t See League of Nations Official Journal, April 1929, pp. 564-5. 

2 See Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States 1929, vol. i, pp. 1-3. 

3 Printed in League of Nations Official Journal, July 1929, pp. 1128-30. A French text of 


this draft formed annex 2 to the present despatch. The final text of the protocol, signed 
at Geneva on September 14, 1929, is printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 130, 


pp. 220-3. 
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3. Mr. Root madc it clear at the outset of the discussions that he had been 
charged with no official mission by the Government of the United States 
and that the proposals that he was about to lay before the Committee were 
taken upon his own initiative and responsibility, though he had had oppor- 
tunities of discussing the situation before he left the United States with the 
President and with the Secretary of State. The unofficial approval, however, 
which those gentlemen had expressed of the suggestions which Mr. Root 
had made up his mind to lay before the Committee was not, of course, 
sufficient to ensure that their successors in office will share their views. The 
opening meeting of the session of the Committee at Geneva was the day on 
which Mr. Hoover was inaugurated as President at Washington, and though 
Mr. Kellogg remained temporarily at the State Department pending the 
arrival of the new Sccretary of State, the views that he has been able to 
express to Mr. Root are no more than the views which he himself entertains; 
they cannot and do not bind his successor. 

4. At the first meeting of the Committee Mr. Root laid before his col- 
leagues a scheme which he had prepared in substitution for some of the 
provisions of the draft Protocol prepared by the Special Conference which 
met at Geneva in the autumn of 1926,4 and which he thought might over- 
come the reluctance of the United States to accept the recommendations of 
that Conference. 

5. I had seen this draft before the meeting and realised that it was not 
likely to be generally acceptable in its then condition to the members of the 
Committee. At the end of the meeting at which Mr. Root’s text was distri- 
buted, some of my colleagues came to me privately and asked whether I 
would not redraft his proposals as to them the proposals were scarcely 
intelligible. Accordingly, I prepared a new draft and showed it privately to 
Mr. Root, telling him that I had no intention of showing it to anybody else 
unless he himself approved it. He must have spent his time in the earlier part 
of the next meeting in considering this new text, for in the course of the 
afternoon he made reference to it as a new draft which had been shown to 
him and which he liked and thought to be an improvement upon his own. 
The revised text was accordingly distributed to the Committees and from 
then onwards became the basis of its discussions. The purpose of the draft 
was to indicate a method by which contact could in any particular case be 
established between the League and a representative of the United States 
when a proposal was before the Council or the Assembly of the League for 
obtaining an advisory opinion from the Court on a question which the United 
States felt to be one that touched their interests. The discussions that ensued 
led to the ultimate adoption of this text without substantial change. Many 
proposals for its modification were made, but after discussion were withdrawn. 


4 Mr. Root’s draft is printed in Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States 1929, 
vol. i, pp. 4-5. The draft protocol of September 1926 is printed in Cmd. 2776 of 1926, 
PPp- 19-23. 

5 See Committee of Jurists on the Statute of the Permanent Court of International Justice, Minutes of 
the Session held at Geneva, March r1th-19th, 1929, p. 16. 
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Such changes as were made were mostly matters of wording and in 
the main were made at Mr. Root’s request. They were changes which he 
asked for, I think, because he felt that a change in form might diminish 
criticism to which the scheme might be exposed among the Senators who 
are hostile to any adherence by the United States to the World Court. 

6. As soon as it appeared likely that the scheme embodied in this draft 
would meet with general approval from the Committee, Mr. Root prepared, 
and gave to me to consider, a complete text of a draft Protocol to replace 
that annexed to the Final Act of the Special Conference of 1926. The text 
of 1926 is to be found on p. 81 of the printed minutes of that Conference 
(Publications of the League of Nations, V. Legal 1926. V. 26). Of Mr. Root’s 
new draft I had copies reproduced and discussed it individually and unoffi- 
cially with each of the members of the Committee in turn. Having thus 
acquainted myself with the views of all my colleagues on Mr. Root’s draft and 
prepared the text of the amendments which they would like to see introduced, 
I had a long meeting with Mr. Root in order that we might arrive upon an 
agreed text. The great difficulty lay in the text of the first article which, as 
originally drafted by Mr. Root, stated that the terms of the American 
reserves were accepted and that the provisions of the Protocol were mutually 
agreed between the signatory States of the Protocol of 1920 and the United 
States. In this form the other members of the Committee could not have 
recommended its acceptance. It would have committed their Governments 
to an acceptance of the reserves irrespective of the Protocol to be concluded 
and would have left them bound by those reserves even though the Protocol 
itself might be denounced. On the other hand it was equally important to 
Mr. Root to get something which could be seen by the Senate to constitute 
an acceptance of the reserves. The discussion on this point with Mr. Root 
was long and rather difficult. I was left with the feeling that he had had 
further communications from Washington which were obliging him to adopt 
a somewhat more definite attitude than he had been adopting hitherto. 
He saw, however, that he could not ask the signatory States to accept a 
text which was open to the interpretation that they were accepting the 
reserves irrespective of the Protocol embodying the agreement with the 
United States, and in the end we agreed upon the phrase which now appears 
in Article 1, that the signatory States ‘accept the special conditions attached 
by the United States . . .© upon the terms and conditions set out in the 
following article’. Various other modifications in the text were agreed upon 
by Mr. Root and myself but with the details of these I need not trouble 
you. They were in all cases either matters of style or of drafting or were 
made for the purpose of easing the acceptance of the draft by the United 
States. 

7. When the text agreed between Mr. Root and myself was submitted to 
the Committee it was accepted without difficulty, though various explana- 
tions were asked for by members of the Committee. The explanations given, 
however, were regarded as satisfactory. 

6 Punctuation as in original quotation. 
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8. The only exception was a purely legal point arising in connection with 
what is now Article 6. The Protocol of 1920 provided in its fourth paragraph 
that it should remain open for signature by the Members of the League and 
by the States mentioned in the Annex to the Covenant. Juridically it seems 
impossible now to withdraw the right of any such State which has not yet 
signed the Protocol of 1920 to sign it, and if it possesses the right so to sign it, 
it can do so irrespective of any acceptance of the new draft Protocol now 
prepared. Great inconvenience will clearly arise in practice if there should 
be states which sign the 1920 Protocol and do not sign the new Protocol, 
and if means could be found to prevent this it was felt that it was desirable 
to do so. Ultimately Mr. Root suggested that the difficulty should be got 
over, so far as it is possible to do so, by providing in the new Protocol that 
any State which in future signs the 1920 Protocol shall be deemed auto- 
matically to accept the new Protocol. This is as far as it is possible to go, 
though it must be admitted that in law it is open to criticism. If, however, 
the new Protocol is accepted by a unanimous vote of the Assembly, it is 
unlikely that any State which is a Member of the League will attempt to 
sign in the future the 1920 Protocol without accepting the new one. 

g. At the conclusion of the discussions I was asked to act as rapporteur for 
this question, and in the first annex’ to this despatch you will find the text 
of the report which I prepared, in the form in which it was accepted at the 
meeting of the Committee on Monday, March 18th. 

10. It may be worth while to draw your attention to the paragraphs in 
that report which deal with a question which had been of some interest to 
Sir Eric Drummond as Secretary-General of the League. He was at first 
afraid that the first paragraph of Article 5 of the draft Protocol might prove 
inconvenient. The paragraph seemed to imply that the Council could not 
decide to ask the Court for an advisory opinion until after the conclusion of 
any exchange of views which might take place with a representative of the 
United States. The text of the article, if carefully examined, will be found 
in fact not to expose the Council to any such risk, and the report endeavours 
to make it clear that no such interpretation can be placed upon it. I showed 
the terms of these paragraphs to Sir Eric Drummond before the meeting at 
which they were discussed in the Committee and he was quite satisfied. 

11. The part of the report dealing with the question whether unanimity is 
necessary or whether a majority is sufficient for taking a decision for obtaining 
an advisory opinion is also of some importance in view of the proposal made 
by the Swiss Delegation at the 1928 Assembly, and now under consideration 
by the Council, that a majority vote should be sufficient for any such 
decision to be taken. 

12. The final page of this report explains the further action which will 
be necessary before the draft Protocol can be brought into force. 

13. In all the meetings of the Committee for the discussion of this question, 
it was clear that the members were imbued with the desire to facilitate so 

7 Not printed. The annexed report is printed in League of Nations Official Journal, 
July 1929, pp. 1126-8. 
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far as lay in their power the adherence of the United States to the Court. 
Mr. Root also on his side did all that he could to overcome the difficulties 
which the wording of the Senate Resolution had created for the States which 
are Members of the League. One can only hope that on his return to the 
United States his great influence with the Administration and with the 
Senate will be sufficient to commend this scheme to their acceptance and that 
in due course the adherence of the United States may be realised. 


I have, &c., 
Ceci J. B. Hurst 


No. 386 


Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received March 29, 11.30 a.m.) 


No. 159 Telegraphic [W 2920/50/98] 
WASHINGTON, March 28, 1929, 9.55 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 170 and your telegram No. 171.! 

As Mr. Kellogg is leaving for Europe tomorrow and Mr. Stimpson [sic] 
has not yet entered upon his official duties I spoke to Mr. Castle today in the 
sense desired. 

I began by explaining His Majesty’s Government’s views regarding 
forthcoming meeting of preparatory committee as set forth in your telegram 
No. 171 after which I read to him a memorandum? closely paraphrasing 
your telegram No. 170. 

Mr. Castle seemed evidently gratified at communications. 

He made, however, only one or two comments. The first was to say that 
he understood object of preparatory committee was only to discuss methods 
of procedure or to find basis [bases]? of discussion and he seemed to think 
His Majesty’s Government’s suggestion that it should consider ‘pro- 
grammes’ went beyond this. 

I told him I did not so understand your suggestion but rather to imply that 
if suggestion had to be submitted to committee all the latter would have to 
decide was whether or not procedure by programmes was a good method of 
approach and would [might]3 save committee from (?again) breaking up 
without accomplishing anything. This was therefore quite within the powers 
of the committee. 

As regards antepenultimate paragraph of your telegram No. 170, he said 
that he was sure that United States government would entirely agree that it 
was advisable to avoid at Geneva any discussion about naval armament on 
the old lines; in fact they would prefer not to have naval disarmament 

™ Nos. 383-4. 

2 This memorandum is printed in Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United 


States 1929, vol. i, pp. 78-80. 
3 Amendment supplied from Washington Embassy archives (F.O. 115/3345). 
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discussed at all at Geneva at present. With reference to suggested procedure 
of attacking problem by separate ‘programmes’, he said he could not of 
course make any statement until Secretary of State had been consulted. 
At his request I gave Mr. Castle the memorandum I had read to him. 


No. 387 


Sir R. Lindsay! to Sir E. Howard (Washington) 
No. 180 Telegraphic [W 2920/50/98] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, April 3, 1929, 11.35 a.m. 


Your telegram No. 159? (of March 28th). 

Your Excellency’s reply to Mr. Castle’s first observation was correct. 
We had not contemplated that Preparatory Committee, at present stage at 
least, should consider programmes. We merely proposed, in the event of 
discussion on present lines again failing to produce appreciable result, to ask 
Committee to consider whether alternative procedure by programmes 
would not be more effective. We cannot perhaps expect a final answer even 
to this question at the next session: we could only request delegates to obtain 
views of their governments, and an adjournment would probably be neces- 
sary to give time for reflection. 

It may be that even this gocs beyond mere ‘procedure’, but 1t must be 
remembered that Committee itself is responsible for interpretation of its 
mandate in a very liberal sense. Committee was originally designed to 
prepare for Conference, but two years ago it decided that most practical 
form of preparation would be to draft skeleton convention, under which 
signatories would be bound to keep forces and armaments within figures to 
be set out in tables annexed to the Convention. These tables would be left 
blank, and it would be for eventual Disarmament Conference to fill in 
figures. It would no doubt be more satisfactory if we could all agree on the 
Tables, so that returns from all governments would be uniform. But so far 
we cannot agree on all the tables, and therefore, if disagreement should 
persist, we thought it might be better than nothing to call on governments to 
send in programmes in the fullest and best form that they could devise, and 
thus achieve something practical at the sacrifice of a degree of uniformity. 
We should arrive at the point which the Committee has been seeking to reach, 
but by a slightly different road. 

It 1s of course impossible to forecast subsequent procedure if Committee 
were to accept programmes idea. But it might be that it would report to 
Council in favour of proposal and recommend Council to ask all governments 
to make returns by certain date, drawing them wherever possible in 
accordance with the Tables which have been agreed, and in other cases 
giving the fullest and frankest possible information. 


t See No. 109, note 1. 2 No. 386. 
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You may like to use above if Mr. Castle returns to the subject: but I leave 


it to Your Excellency to judge whether it is desirable to initiate further 
discussion for the moment. 


No. 388 


Record by Mr. Craigie of a conversation with Mr. Atherton! 
[A 2161/279/45] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, April 3, 1929 

As Mr. Atherton happened to call to-day I asked him privately whether 
he had any idea what had been in Mr. Houghton’s mind when he had stated 
on February 19th that he had anticipated Mr. Borah’s resolution would be 
carried at the next regular session of Congress:2 my idea had been that the 
Borah resolution had been merged into the Borah amendment to the Naval 
Construction Bill which in turn had been merged into the Reed amendment. 
Mr. Atherton, replying to the second point, said he thought that this was the 
case. Judging from what Mr. Houghton had said to him, Mr. Atherton 
thought that what had been in the Ambassador’s mind was that the general 
question of codification of maritime law would probably be actively discussed 
in the next session of Congress, rather than that the Borah resolution would 
be revived in the Senate in its original form. Mr. Atherton went on to say 
that speaking personally and judging from such conversations as he had been 
able to have with people who had been recently in the United Stated [sic], 
there was little chance of the United States Government summoning the 
Conference on Belligerent Rights at an early date. The pressure in certain 
American quarters in favour of such a conference seemed to be diminishing 
rather than increasing in strength. Mr. Atherton thought that the subject, 
once raised, would continue to be discussed freely in the United States but 
with a view to defining what was really meant by such terms as ‘freedom of 
the seas’ and to clearing people’s minds with regard to the relationship of the 
League of Nations Covenant and the Kellogg Pact to the question of belliger- 
ent rights, rather than with a view to the summoning of an international con- 
ference on this subject at an early date. I said that the more people examined 
this subject the more they would realise how complex and delicate it was, 
and, from that point of view, I was all in favour of people on both sides of 
the Atlantic ‘clearing their minds’ about it. 

What Mr. Atherton says tends to confirm what I have been feeling for 
some time, namely that the risk of the new administration summoning an 
international conference or embarking on formal negotiations in regard to 
this subject may be less serious than our Embassy at Washington have 
hitherto been inclined to think. 

R. L. CRAIGcIE 


* American Chargé d’Affaires in London following the departure of Mr. Houghton. 
2 See No. 369. 
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No. 389 


Letter from Sir E. Howard to Sir A. Chamberlain 
[F.0. 800/263] 


Copy 
Private and confidential WASHINGTON, April 3, 1929 
My dear Chamberlain, 

When I made to Castle the communication as reported in my telegram 
no. 159! of 28 March respecting the line H.M.G. think it will be necessary 
to take at the next meeting of the Preparatory Committee for Disarmament, 
after he had made the comments which I reported he went on to say that he 
had been giving a good deal of thought of late to the question of an agreement 
regarding ‘Freedom of the Seas’. I told him at once that this was not a 
subject I was prepared to discuss as I had no instructions to do so and did 
not know what the views of my Government were in the matter. He said that 
didn’t matter and he would like to tell me what he had been thinking about 
it and the conclusions which he personally had come to. What he was going 
to say was in any case purely personal and not in any sense official. 

He began by saying that in the first place of course the U.S.A. would have 
to ask for free passage of all food stuffs. This he said ought not to be contrary 
to the interests of an island power like G.B. but rather the reverse as it would 
guarantee us our food supply in time of war. He then went on to say that he 
thought that all goods not actually munitions of war and the raw materials 
from which they were made especially minerals should be on the free list. 
There would perhaps be some difficulty about cotton—here he looked at me 
enquiringly but I repeated that I had no knowledge of what H.M.G. had in 
mind in regard to this question and that if the two Governments ever sat 
down to discuss these questions no doubt cotton would form one of the 
subjects of discussion. 

Castle then went on to say that if a large free list or rather a restricted 
contraband list could be agreed on, he thought it would be quite possible 
in time of war to avoid incidents by simply having manifests of cargoes by 
neutral vessels submitted to consuls of the belligerent Powers and then if they 
declared them O.K., notice might be broadcasted warning belligerent 
warships not to interfere with or search such vessels. 

I said that amounted to an adaptation and extension of the navicest 
[navicert] principle adopted during the last war. He agreed that it did more 
or less amount to that. 

This personal view of Castle’s so nearly coincides with what I have more 
than once reported would probably be in the main the U.S. Government 
attitude that I was much struck to get such early confirmation of my forecast. 
At the same time I should not by any means like to say yet that Castle’s 
personal conclusions will be adopted. I believe that this rather curious 
personal communication of his own views was just what he said and nothing 

t No. 386. 
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more and should not be considered as representing yet the views of higher 
authorities. But even so it is interesting. 

2. Another matter of interest which I heard only today is the following. 
Mr. Wil[l]mot[t] Lewis, the Times correspondent, told me this morning that 
Mr. Hoover after a recent Press conference at the White House had hinted 
to him that if the Canadian Government would be accom[m]odating about 
the St. Lawrence waterway scheme, the U.S. would also be accom[m]odating 
about tariffs on agricultural products. Lewis thought that the President 
meant him to pass this on to the Canadian Minister which he did. Massey 
then called in Mr. Malcolm, the Canadian Minister of Commerce, who 
happened to be staying with him. Malcolm expressed himself as quite 
unwilling to support any idea of the kind saying that any concession made by 
Canada regarding the St. Lawrence would be permanent, that the President 
could not possibly guarantee that any tariff concessions even if made now, 
would be lasting. In conversation with me two days before Mr. Malcolm 
said that while an increased tariff on agricultural products in U.S. might 
Cause some inconvenience and vexation in Canada he thought it might have 
corresponding advantages in making public opinion more ready for an 
extension of imperial preference. 

I told Massey today what Lewis had told me and he then said—‘I will 
tell you what I could not tell Lewis, and this is that when I presented 
Malcolm to the President, the latter at once made a similar suggestion. 
Malcolm, however, pointed out that it was in any case quite impossible for 
the Government of Canada to come to a decision about the St. Lawrence 
waterway scheme for a long time to come—perhaps two years—on account 
of the different interests of separate provinces which had to be conciliated, 
and that therefore there was no possibility of the two questions being linked 
together’. As Massey pointed out to me also it was more than doubtful 
whether, if the Canadian Government agreed to the American St. Lawrence 
proposals, the President could deliver the goods as regards the tariff. Massey 
was greatly surprised at the lack of international understanding shown by 
Hoover in making such a proposal. He remarked truly that one saw in this 
just the engineer trying to get through a scheme on which he had set his 
heart and using the first idea that occurred to him for that purpose without 
thinking out its implications. It seems to me that if the President is going 
to put up proposals of this sort, our time will be taken up in saying ‘no’ 
politely as Malcolm did. 

Yours very truly, 
EsME Howarp 
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No. 390 


Sir FE. Howard (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received April 5, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 170 Telegraphic [W 3137/50/98] 
Immediate WASHINGTON, April 4, 1929, 7.55 p.m. 


My telegram No. 159.! 

Secretary of State to-day handed me memorandum? in reply to one which 
I left with Mr. Castle on March 28th. It stated that United States govern- 
ment appreciates candour with which British government has set forth its 
views on slight prospect [of]3 achievement at next meeting of preparatory 
commission and desire of British government to secure some result. United 
States government cordially agree that progress towards settlement of naval 
question[s]} would be more probable if preceded by consultation between the 
two Powers and United States government would be most happy to examine 
in a friendly spirit any proposals which Great Britain [British Government] 
may put forward. 

As British Embassy’s memo stated certain Powers have always insisted on 
concurrent treatment of land naval and air limitation. It therefore seems 
impossible to avoid discussion of naval question[s]3 without risking impression 
that naval Powers are preventing discussion of entire problem. Also obvious 
that time before meeting of commission 1s rather short for discussion between 
the two governments. Memo of British Embassy states that purpose of 
preparatory commission is ‘to elaborate a convention which would in 
practice amount only to an agreement of signatory Powers not to exceed 
certain maximum limitation [limits] which would be fixed by each for 
themselves’. United States government understood purpose of commission 
to be agreement of method of limitation and preparation of draft treaty 
which would serve as frame work for ultimate quantit[at]ive limitation and 
reduction to be agreed on later by plenary conference. In other words 
preparatory commission was not authorised to deal with quantit[at]ive 
proposal[s].3 Commission [is] made up of limited number of Powers and its 
decisions must receive approval of numerous others before agreement may be 
reached. United States government thercfore does not entirely understand 
suggested proposal that each nation be asked to submit its own programme 
in the hope that these separate programmes might eventually be assembled 
and embodied in convention binding on signatories not to exceed them. 
Such proposal would seem to call for material modification of functions of 
commission. Quite true that this technical aspect of competence of prepara- 
tory commission should not be permitted to interfere with ultimate agree- 
ment amongst naval Powers but on the other hand this proposal so completely 


t No. 386. 

2 This memorandum is printed in Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States 
1929, vol. i, pp. 80-2. 

3 Amendment supplied from Washington Embassy archives (F.O. 115/3345). 
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alters character of work of commission that United States government 
doubts whether it would receive general assent. 

Furthermore it does not appear that suggested change would constitute 
advance in limitation and reduction of armaments [naval armament]. 
Building programmes of naval Powers are generally published and mere 
statement of such programmes would not go beyond agreement to perpetuate 
existing armaments and projected increases which is hardly useful achieve- 
ment in cause of limitation and reduction. 

United States government sincerely hope that some progress towards 
agreement on method may be made in the course of forthcoming meeting. 
On the other hand if agreement even of this nature cannot be reached 
United States government believe that ultimate agreement would rather be 
advanced by a clear statement of reasons for failure than by an expedient that 
might disappoint hopes of effective reduction and limitation. 

If meeting of commission takes place April 15th there will obviously be no 
time for discussion beforehand with British Government. 

United States government however welcomes friendly spirit exhibited by 
Great Britain [British Government]3 in its memo and will at all times be 
disposed to examine in a friendly spirit any suggestions that latter govern- 
ment may care to advance as a basis for discussion. 

Mindful of instructions in your telegram No. 1714 I made no comment{[s]3 
on this beyond saying that I would at once inform you of its contents. 

Secretary of State than [then]? asked why His Majesty’s Government 
wished to avoid naval limitation discussion at Geneva. I said I had no 
information on this point and could only make a guess as I [that they] 
thought it would be better to avoid anything in the nature of further public 
discussion until our two governments had had some private discussion. He 
then said that what United States government wanted to see was not 
limitation of armaments to their present size or to projected increase[s]3 but 
a rigid economy [real reduction]. I said I felt sure that His Majesty’s 
Government were in agreement with this aim if it could be attained but a 
limitation to status quo might . . .5 as a pis aller giving [give] us time to 
consider further reductions later. 

Copy of memorandum goes by bag tomorrow.® 

4+ No. 384. 

5 It was wrongly indicated on the filed copy that the text here was incomplete. 

6 Washington formal covering despatch No. 663 is preserved only in the Washington 
Embassy archives: for the enclosed memorandum cf. note 2 above. In Washington telegram 
No. 171 of April 4 (preserved only in Washington Embassy archives) Sir E. Howard stated 


that No. 387 had been decyphered after the receipt of this memorandum and he therefore 
proposed to await a reply from the Foreign Office before making further representations. 
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No. 391 


Record of a meeting in the Foreign Office on April 5, 19291 


[W 3236/21/98] 

An interchange of views took place in Sir Cecil Hurst’s room at the 
Foreign Office on Friday, April 5th, on the question whether it would be 
possible for the Optional Clause of the Statute of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice? to be signed by the units of the British Empire, and, 
if so, what reserves ought to be made in so doing. 


There were present: Sir Cecil Hurst (in the Chair) 


Sir H. Batterbee3 Dominions Office 
Mr. Dixon‘ i ” 
Mr. Malkin Foreign Office 
Mr. Becketts i - 

Mr. Cadogan e 3 

Mr. Craigie - 5 

Mr. Leeper - - 

Mr. Kirkpatrick® -: es 
H.R.H. The Prince George? as a 


Mr. Malkin explained that telegrams’ emanating from the Governments of 
Canada and Australia showed that the Governments of those Dominions were 
moving in the direction of at least a partial acceptance of the Optional 
Clause, and he also drew attention to the fact that the leaders of the 
Opposition groups in Parliament were now committing themselves in public 
to an acceptance of the clause if they were returned to power after the 
General Election. For these reasons he thought it desirable that the advisers 
of H.M. Ministers should be clear in their minds on the various points that 
arose. 

A general discussion ensued, from which it became apparent that the 
majority of those who were present were disposed to accept the following 
principles. 


(a) That it would be better not to consider in detail the question of 
signing the Optional Clause until after the terms of the proposed 
arbitration treaty with the United States had been definitely settled; 


! This record is undated and unsigned. According to the docket it was by Sir C. Hurst. 

2 See article 36 of the Statute. 

3 An Assistant Secretary in the Dominions Office. 

4+ An Acting Assistant Secretary in the Dominions Office. 

S An Assistant Legal Adviser to the Foreign Office. 

6 Mr. A. W. A. Leeper and Mr. Kirkpatrick were senior members of the Western 
Department of the Foreign Office. 

7 H.R.H. Prince George was temporarily attached to the Foreign Office. 

8 The reference was evidently to Mr. Mackenzie King’s telegram No. 13 of January 23 
to Mr. Amery (see Documents on Canadian External Relations, vol. 4, pp. 639-40) and 
to a telegram of February 22 from Mr. Bruce, Prime Minister and Minister for External 
Affairs of Australia, to Mr. Mackenzie King. These telegrams are summarized in No. 440. 
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(b) That in any case the necessary discussion with the Dominion Govern- 
ments of the reserves which might be necessary if the Optional Clause 
were accepted and signed might necessitate a postponement of the 
question until the next Imperial Conference; 

(c) That if the arbitration commitment towards the United States is to be 
embodied in a bilateral treaty, any eventual acceptance of the 
Optional Clause should be regarded as embodying only the arbi- 
tration commitments which H.M. Government are prepared to 
accept vis-a-vis states other than the United States; 

(d) That as a general principle the reserves to be made in the treaty with 
the United States and those made when signing the Optional Clause 
should be identical; | 

(e) That any signature of the Optional Clause should not exclude the 
conclusion of a bilateral arbitration treaty with a state other than the 
United States which has not signed the Optional Clause. 

The question whether disputes arising out of the exercise of belligerent 
rights at sea should or should not be excluded from the proposed arbitration 
treaty with the United States, being before the Cabinet, is not a matter upon 
which it is necessary for the meeting to express any opinion. 

As to the possible reserves which might be attached to the acceptance of 
the Optional Clause, it was agreed: 

(i) That if any reserve was necessary in connection with the British 
Monroe doctrine in the Near East, the formula adopted by the Belligerent 
Rights Committee? is the formula that must be employed, subject to such 
changes in language as might be necessary to render it suitable to a unilateral 
act such as the signature of the Optional Clause. 

(ii) That a reserve excluding domestic questions from the obligation to 
arbitrate under the Optional Clause was probably superfluous, but as it had 
been included in the arbitration treaties concluded by the United States and 
would, therefore, in all probability have to be included in any treaty between 
Great Britain and the United States, a corresponding reserve should be 
attached to the acceptance of the Optional Clause. 

(iii) That a reserve as to disputes arising out of past events must be 
included and also one as to disputes arising with third parties, as such a 
reserve is included in the American treaty.!° 

(iv) Disputes arising out of the fulfilment of obligations under the 
Covenant should be excluded in terms similar to those employed in the 
American draft treaty. 

Sir H. Batterbee agreed to circulate a memorandum!" with regard to the 
necessary reserve to prevent arbitration on questions relating to inter- 
Imperial relations, and Sir Cecil Hurst agreed that the Foreign Office would 
investigate the question as to the extent to which international law could now 
be said to have accepted the principle that long continued occupation of 
territory gave a good title. 


9 See Appendix IT. 10 Cf. No. 353, note 5. 
11 The note communicated by the Dominions Office on April 11 is not printed. 
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The Permanent Court of International Justice being too large a tribunal 
for dealing with petty claims, it was agreed that a reserve on the lines 
formulated in the Belgian acceptance of the Optional Clause!? ought to be 
included, so as to facilitate an agreement for the reference of such petty 
claims to a special tribunal. 

It was decided that further consideration should be devoted at another 
meeting to the question of how best to deal with disputes on matters as to 
which no recognised rule of international law was as yet in existence, and 
also to the proposal contained in the telegram from the Commonwealth of 
Australia as to the necessity of defining the meaning of the phrase ‘inter- 
national obligation’ in paragraphs (c) and (d) of Article 36. 

12 The Belgian declaration of signature of the Optional Clause of September 25, 1925, 
excepted from compulsory arbitration ‘les cas ot les Parties auraient convenu ou 


conviendraient d’avoir recours 4 un autre mode de réglement pacifique’: see League of 
Nations Treaty Series, vol. xxxix, p. 166. 


No. 392 


Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received April 17) 
No. 675 [A 2693/30/45] 
WASHINGTON, April 5, 1929 
Sir, 

I have read with great interest the report of a conversation between 
Sir A. Willert and Mr. Walter Lippmann of the ‘New York World’ 
containcd in your despatch No. 375! of the 4th ultimo. 

2. It is naturally very unsafe to generalise about public opinion in so vast 
a country as the United States, but so far as I am able to judge I am inclined 
to think with Mr. Lippmann that there are certainly two, if not three, quite 
distinct causes at the back of the Big Navy movement in this country. 

3. He is no doubt right when he says that there is a blatant jingo party 
which wants to show the world in general, and Great Britain in particular, 
that the United States intends in the future to be first in peace and first in 
war. But I cannot see that this party is of any great importance by itself. 
It only becomes important when strengthened by the more sober, progressive 
and liberal elements of the country led in this particular matter by such men 
as Senator Borah. 

4. The jingo brood we might quite safely ignore if it were not for the others 
who honestly believe that a big navy alone will secure them ‘freedom of the 
seas’ and through freedom of the seas that security from the danger of being 
drawn into another European war which the Middle Westerner fears more 
than anything else. He has been now taught to believe that it was the lack of 
an international code regulating belligerent and neutral rights which thrust 


™ See No. 365, note 4. 
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him much against his will into the war of 1812 and into the last war and he 
desires above all things that this risk and danger should be eliminated. 

5. While, therefore, I think that failing a real understanding for the 
limitation and reduction of armaments, Mr. Lippmann’s plan for a naval 
holiday would be very valuable in giving all the naval Powers time to study 
the question of disarmament quietly and dispassionately, it will not in my 
opinion bring about in this country that disarmament mentality which 
depends on a sense of security. That essential element of the disarmament 
mentality can, I think, only be created here by an agreement on belligerent 
and neutral rights. 

6. An abortive public conference on this subject would indeed be 
calamitous, but I can see no harm in private discussions between the United 
States Government and His Majesty’s Government. If they failed we could 
fall back on the naval holiday idea to tide us over the next few years. What, 
however, I should like particularly to emphasise is that this would be merely 
a temporary expedient and makeshift while an agreement regarding belliger- 
ent and neutral rights at sea would unless I am completely mistaken have a 
permanent effect, and would in any case detach the progressive and peace- 
loving group of those who think like Senator Borah, and are in a vast 
majority, from the jingoes and fire-eaters to whom Mr. Lippmann refers.? 


I have, &c., 
EsME HowaArpD 


2 A report of April 5 on naval limitation from the British Library of Information in New 
York stated in particular: “The Library has more than once referred to press reports 
indicating the readiness of Washington to listen to overtures from Great Britain. Such 
reports have usually assumed, however, that the overtures must presage a retreat from the 
position taken up by Great Britain at Geneva in 1927. They have more than once suggested 
that there is little hope of this as long as H.M.’s present Government is in office. Further 
indications of this nature, only rather more strongly put, have now come to hand.’ 

The report notably cited a despatch from Washington by Mr. Drew Pearson in the 
Baltimore Sunday Sun of March 24 which ‘bears all the earmarks of official inspiration’. 
Mr. Pearson wrote that it could be stated authoritatively that ‘until there is a change in 
British governments or a change in the policy of the British Government, there will be 
absolutely no move towards naval reduction by the United States. . . . Official reaction to 
Ramsay MacDonald’s proposal [in a syndicated article published on March 23] to hold a 
conference to establish the maritime rights of neutrals in time of war was not at all definite, 
and it is understood that Mr. Hoover has not considered the question thoroughly . . . 
[punctuation as in original quotation] The State Department has held in the past, and still 
holds, that it is almost useless to discuss maritime rights, because if such a conference were 
able to draw up a list of contraband that list would promptly be enlarged by any nation in 
an emergency. This occurred during the World War, the United States protesting before 
it entered, and then after it entered becoming just as ruthless towards the rights of neutrals 
as Great Britain.’ | 
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No. 393 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir E. Howard (Washington) 
No. 191 Telegraphic [W 3137/50/98] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, April 8, 1929, 10 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 170! (of April 4th). 

United States memorandum seems to show that United States government 
have not fully understood our proposal. My telegram No. 180? will already 
have made it clear that we are not really proposing to enlarge functions of 
committee? or to alter basis of its work. Committee has been trying to 
prepare framework of convention under which governments would make 
estimate of their requirements for duration of convention in uniform tables or 
categories. As committee cannot at present agree on tables, it occurred to us 
that approximately the same result might be attained by making returns 
even though these were not uniform. It is quite true that committee is not 
authorised to deal with ‘quantitative proposal’, and we did not mean to 
suggest that it should. It is of course also true that committee is composed 
only of limited number of Powers. But this limited committee is now trying 
to agree on formula for uniform returns which it would ask Council to submit 
to Disarmament Conference as basis for its work. We merely propose that 
same committee, if forced to recognise difficulty of securing completely 
uniform model for returns, should recommend Council to invite States to 
send in returns in their own way (though they could of course be based on 
the tables in so far as these are agreed). 

Our proposal was meant to be a short cut to the same result. We realise 
that the committee’s convention, if attainable, would be more satisfactory, 
but we considered that, if agreement could not be reached, our short cut 
would be better than nothing, as it might at least put some check on 
competition in armaments, some symptoms of which can unfortunately be 
observed while committce continues its hitherto fruitless discussions. 

It is, of course, true that our proposal might not ‘constitute advance in 
limitation and reduction’, but it should at least achieve as much as the 
committee’s draft convention, for under that convention each signatory will 
insert its own figures in the tables annexed to the Convention. This is surely 
nothing more than announcing its programme, and undertaking to be 
bound by it. In any case we feel that this may prove the best way of preparing 
the ground for a ‘pari passu’ reduction in the future. 

It is conceivable that, if given full latitude as to form in which they submit 
programmes, some governments might produce them in very unsatisfactory 
or incomplete form. That might render it impossible eventually to conclude 
convention. But they would be placed in very invidious position, and 
pressure of public opinion will make them anxious to show themselves in 


t No. 390. 2 No. 387. 
3 i.e. the Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament Conference. 
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best possible light. In any case, same difficulty might arise when govern- 
ments came to fill in tables under committee’s Convention. 

You rightly took line indicated in last sentence of your telegram. It is 
mainly with a view to achieving something practical without further loss of 
valuable time, rather than adjourn with nothing done, that His Majesty’s 
Government have put forward idea. We did not, however, wish to propose 
it at committee unless we could be assured that United States Government 
would not oppose it. It might be difficult to resist demand for its application 
in naval as well as other spheres, and we were anxious not to complicate 
already difficult naval question by further unacceptable proposal. 

Discussion of naval problems on lines hitherto followed has led to point 
where for our part we do not see immediate prospect of issue (unless possibly 
United States government were to think idea of programmes might pave way 
to solution) and that is why we were anxious to avoid public discussion at 
Geneva that might do no more than revive old controversies. 

We note the renewed expression of willingness of United States to consider 
any further proposal which we may be able to devise but we are bound first 
to discuss such questions with the Dominions. Near approach of our own 
elections makes it difficult to take final decisions at this moment. But we are 
most anxious to avoid further public discussion and perhaps controversy 
until there has been opportunity for full and confidential exchange of views 
between our two governments. 

Please make reply to United States memorandum on lines of this telegram 
and of my telegram No. 180.4 

I shall be glad to know whether, in view of the above explanations, we can 
count on American support or at least discount opposition. 

4 Sir E. Howard reported in Washington telegram No. 187 of April 10 that he had 
accordingly that evening handed a memorandum to Mr. Castle who had promised to 


submit it immediately to Mr. Stimson and Mr. Hoover. This memorandum is printed in 
Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States 1929, vol. i, pp. 82-5. 


No. 394 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir E. Howard (Washington) 
No. 200 Telegraphic [W 3137/50/98] 
Important FOREIGN OFFICE, April 11, 1929, 7.30 p.m. 


A Reuter telegram dated New York, April roth, states that Mr. Gibson is 
proceeding to Geneva ‘with possibly some new plan for determining the 
specific categories of fighting craft which Mr. Hoover considers to be the 
hub of the problem’. The telegram adds later on that ‘Mr. Hoover is 
sympathetic and it is thought that he may have brought to the Presidency 
some new idea for a solution which might satisfy the requirements both of 
America and Great Britain.’ 
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The passages shown in inverted commas are in inverted commas in the 
original message and therefore read like quotations from some official 
statement.! 


* In Washington despatch No. 728 of April 12 Sir E. Howard discussed press reports on 
Mr. Hoover’s attitude to the question of naval disarmament, and stated in particular: 
“It has long been my opinion that Mr. Hoover’s approach to this question will be less rigid 
than that of his predecessor, and I have reason to believe that he wishes the controversy 
to be discussed between statesmen rather than experts. ... Iam moreover not without hope 
that Mr. Dawes... may be able to put forward a friendly and satisfactory settlement of the 
naval question during his tenure of office as Ambassador at London. In the meantime I 
think it well to emphasize once more that there seem to be no adequate grounds for 
assuming that if this matter is to be dealt with on the basis of the calculations of experts, 
the technical position of the United States will be found to have undergone any substantial 
change.’ 


No. 395 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir E. Howard (Washington) 
No. 201 Telegraphic [W 3137/50/98] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, April 11, 1929, 7.30 p.m. 


My immediately preceding telegram.! 

I do not know how much importance to attach to these statements which 
however have the appearance of being inspired. If well founded they are of 
great interest and importance and would appear to indicate that the United 
States government like ourselves are seeking in some new proposal a way out 
of the existing deadlock. But I earnestly hope that new proposals will not be 
suddenly sprung upon us publicly at Geneva without any previous confi- 
dential preparation and I trust that this is not the intention of the United 
States government. 

You will remember the passage in your telegram No. 170? to the effect 
that ‘the United States government cordially agree with His Mayjesty’s 
Government that progress towards a settlement of the naval question(s] 
will be more probable if proceeded [preceded] by consultation between the 
two Powers,’ and also Mr. Castle’s statement to you that ‘United States 
government would entirely agree that it was advisable to avoid at Geneva 
any discussion about naval armaments on the old lines; in fact they would 
prefer not to have naval disarmament discussed at all at Geneva at present.’3 

These declarations correspond exactly to the sentiments of His Majesty’s 
Government who not only earnestly desire a friendly agreement but believe 
that it can be reached if thus prepared by previous confidential discussion. 

As stated in my telegram No. 191,4 the near approach of our elections 
makes it difficult to take final decisions at this moment and this circumstance 
makes it more desirable than ever that there should be full informal discussion 


t No. 394. 2 No. 390. 3 See No. 386. 4 No. 393. 
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between the two governments before any far-reaching proposal is made to 
the Commission. 

I leave it to Your Excellency to decide whether it would be desirable to say 
anything on these lines to the State Department. 

Lord Cushenden [sic] will, of course, get into touch with Mr. Gibson as 
early as possible after their arrival at Geneva. 


No. 396 


Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received April 22) 


No. 723 [A 2799/12/45] 
Confidential WASHINGTON, April 12, 1929 
Sir, 

Having read with great interest your despatches Nos. 390! of March 5th 
and 430? of March 15th [14th] regarding the attitude of Mr. Hoover towards 
Great Britain, I consulted with the Commercial Counsellor of His Majesty’s 
Embassy, who during the last eight years has in the course of his duties and 
in connection with many matters such as the rubber controversy,3 the radio- 
telegraph conference,* visits of British business men and labour leaders, 
Chamber of Commerce meetings, had many opportunities of seeing the 
President. He has also been in constant touch with Mr. Hoover’s closest 
friends in the Department of Commerce during those years. Sir John 
Broderick’s opinion is therefore of particular value and I venture to quote at 
length the views which he has at my request set down. I may say that these 
views confirm those which my own experience had led me to form. 

2. Sir John Brodcrick writes ‘I have never formed the impression that 
Mr. Hoover was “‘rabidly anti-British.”” He is perhaps more thin-skinned 
than a public man has any business to be. He never forgets a personal 
slight or a criticism directed at his sense or his sincerity. Sir A. Balfour is 
right in believing that the criticisms levelled at him in England during the 
early war period have not been forgotten, and it is equally true that, during 
the rubber controversy, he felt that insufficient weight was given by His 
Majesty’s Government to his position and his views. He thought that Sir 
Josiah Stamp should have kept out of the American farm relief controversy 
and he had no patience with the reiterated opinion of Sir George Paish that 


1 No. 374. 2 No. 378. 

3 For correspondence in 1925-6 regarding requests made on behalf of American manu- 
facturers for relief from British restrictions on the export of raw rubber see Papers relating to 
the Foreign Relations of the United States 1925, vol. ii, pp. 245-67, and 1926, vol. ii, pp. 358-61. 

4 The international radio-telegraph conference had met in Washington under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Hoover, October 4-November 25, 1927. The convention signed on 
the latter date is printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 126, pp. 330-414. 

5 The reference was prcsumably to the support for a proposed farm products equalisation 
scheme given by Sir J. Stamp (cf. No. 13, note 2) in a letter of May 13, 1926, to General 
Dawes, printed in The Times, June 17, 1926, p. 10. General Dawes, American Ambassador 
designate in London, had at that time been Vice-President of the United States. 
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the solvency and survival of Europe required fundamental changes in the 
American fiscal system.® It must be admitted, then, that the President has no 
love for certain individual Britishers nor for certain British policies, and it 
may be that these men and things formed the subject of his conversations 
with Signor Pirelli and other foreigners, but we have it on the authority of 
close friends of his (e.g., Donovan,” Clarence Woolley’ of New York, Archie 
Shaw? of Chicago, Chris Herter, his former private secretary, Julius Klein'® 
and many others whom I could mention) that he never lacks a friendly word 
when the general relations between the two countries are being talked about. 
Baron de Cartier’s report of the President’s feelings towards Britain is, I 
should think, far more significant than anything Sir Arthur Balfour or Signor 
Pirelli may have had to say. The President ts an intimate friend of Baron de 
Cartier and why should he go out of his way deliberately to deceive him. 

‘We need not doubt that the new President will give all the support he can 
to American enterprise abroad. In particular he will try to encourage Latin 
American countries and probably European countries like Poland, Greece, 
etc., to look to the United States rather than to Britain for financial accom- 
modation (within limits) and for financial advice. In that regard Mr. Hoover 
will only be continuing a policy inaugurated by others and if it can be called 
an “‘economic offensive,” then the “offensive”’ 1s already in full swing. Both 
the Foreign Office and the City must be fully aware of what is happening, 
and they probably feel that it is better that those countries should have 
sound advice from some quarter rather than leave their finances in a 
disordered condition. In the long run, however, the United States stands to 
make relatively large gains in trade with those countries unless Britain can 
participate more largely in the export of capital and of advisers. 

‘It is rather too early to predict either the economic or political results of 
the President’s recent tour in Latin America. In that connection much will 
depend on the course taken by the Congress in the forthcoming tariff 
revision. Should the Congress, for example, place further obstacles in the 
way of Argentine or Cuban exports to this country, Mr. Hoover’s good-will 
work in those countries may easily be undone.!'! British exporters, I under- 
stand, are alive to the immediate advantages they might derive from a strong 
reaction of sentiment in those countries. I only hope they will go about the 
business quietly. 

‘Sir Victor Wellesley’s views about an economic offensive are very much 


6 Cf. The Times, August 4, 1927, p. 7, for such a statement by Sir George Paish, a former 
editor of The Statist and a former adviser to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

7 The reference was possibly to Mr. William J. Donovan, Assistant to the U.S. Attorney- 
General 1925-9. 

8 Chairman of the Board of the American Radiator Company. 

9 Mr. Shaw, a publisher, had been appointed by Mr. Hoover in 1927 as Chairman of the 
Committee on Recent Economic Changes. 

10 Mr. Klein, Head of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 1921-9, was 
subsequently appointed Assistant Secretary of Commerce by Mr. Hoover. 

11 A marginal note, evidently in the handwriting of Mr. Thompson, here read: ‘He 
never went to Cuba at all.’ 
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to the point. The United States is still a long way from the efficient co- 
ordination that characterised the German industrial, financial and com- 
mercial organization before the war. Really effective cooperation here 
between separate industrial units is still difficult because of uncertainties 
regarding the application of the anti-trust laws. The clearing up of that 
matter will probably be another contribution which Mr. Hoover will 
attempt to make towards the promotion of American export trade. Mean- 
while we should remember that the Americans are unquestionably becoming 
more efficient in foreign trade and that their rate of improvement is likely to 
increase in proportion as foreign outlets become more and more essential for 
their surplus industrial production. They will be favoured, as I have said, 
by whatever preponderance the United States may achieve as the source of 
capital accommodation as well as by the fact that, in many of their principal 
industries (steel manufacture, etc.) their manufacturing units are already 
relatively large and financially powerful. They have larger reserves for risk 
and experiment than we have. It is all to the good that Sir Arthur Balfour 
realises this so clearly. What he forgets, perhaps, is that Britain is the 
second best market for American exports (Canada having taken the first 
place within the past few years) and that the President, therefore, must have 
a practical interest in Britain’s economic fortunes.’ 

g. Since the above was written Mr. Lamont, the new Secretary of 
Commerce, who is of very recent Scottish descent, and very friendly towards 
Great Britain, has told Sir John Broderick that Mr. Hoover’s sentiments 
towards our country are ‘very cordial’. It is perhaps a good sign that the 
President’s choice for the head of the Department of Commerce whose work 
is likely to continue, as in the past, vigorously to promote the expansion of 
the foreign commerce of this country, has fallen on a gentleman of friendly 
disposition and recent Scottish ancestry. The Cuban Ambassador who is 
very much au courant of what is going on has moreover told me that he 
believed the present Administration would be found to be much more 
actively in favour of co-operation and friendly relations with Great Britain 
than the last. Finally, it is of interest to note that after his interview with 
Mr. Hoover early in March, Sir Arthur Balfour himself wrote to the Com- 
mercial Counsellor to the effect that he found the President better disposed 
towards our country than he used to be, and older and less inclined to act 
hastily.!2 


12 On March 14 Sir E. Howard had sent to Sir R. Lindsay a copy of Sir A. Balfour’s 
letter of March 6 to Sir J. Broderick about his interview with Mr. Hoover. Sir A. Balfour 
stated in particular: “The tariff question is his first urgent embarrassment. I am sure he will 
prevent a) a general revision, 5) or any drastic increases if he can. 

‘2. Areal upward movement of duties, he is fully alive, would cause him trouble politically 
and would damage the country’s export trade and their loan position. 

‘Anglo-American Relations: He admits they are far from good but feels that it is up to us to 
educate the British public to the idea of Naval parity. I pointed out Sir Austen’s statement 
in the House [possibly that on December 20, 1928: cf. Parl. Debs., 5th ser.. H. of C., vol. 223, 
cols. 3423-4] and that I felt a speech from this side would do good. He puts down the 
immediate feeling here to the breakdown of the Naval Conference at Geneva.’ 
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4. Personally, I do not believe Mr. Hoover will initiate an intensive 
economic campaign specifically directed against Great Britain. He will, 
however, continue actively to encourage the economic growth and develop- 
ment of the United States, both internally and externally, and he will not be 
deterred by the fact that this legitimate development may damage British 
interests, except insofar as damage to British interests may in turn react 
unfavourably on those of his own country. As to the President’s sensitiveness 
to criticism, it is perhaps well to remember that (as it has been put to me) 
‘he is weakest on the side of temper.’ Up to the point where his anger is 
aroused, however, he is likely to take a broader view of affairs than his 
predecessor in office. 

5. It is of course early to form any definite idea about Mr. Hoover. But 
there is at least plenty of evidence to prove that it would be quite wrong to 
assume that he is anti-British, until his acts as President have established that 
he is so. 

I have, &c., 
EsmME Howarp 


No. 397 


Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received April 14, 9 a.m.) 


No. 193 Telegraphic [W 3407/50/98] 
Immediate WASHINGTON, April 13, 1929, 10.48 p.m. 


Your telegrams Nos. 200 and 2o1.! 

I saw Secretary of State this morning and said, having seen in the press 
various statements to the effect that Mr. Gibson had instructions to present 
some new plan for limitation of Naval Armaments to the Preparatory 
Commission, I should be very grateful if he could tell me whether there was 
anything in these reports which naturally would if true be of great interest 
to His Majesty’s Government. 

Secretary of State assured me categorically that the United States dele- 
gation was taking with it no instructions of the kind. Attitude it was to 
adopt was to be the same as before, viz, to follow proceedings and to consider 
with sympathy any proposal put forward by others that might lead to the 
limitation of armaments. It was to initiate nothing. 

My impression is that the United States government want if possible to 
avoid being drawn into any serious discussion over Naval Armaments during 
Session of the Commission. 

I told Secretary of State that His Majesty’s Government much desired to 
reach agreement but thought as so many people on this side thought that 
this could best be done by friendly discussion. Secretary of State agreed as 
to this which is indeed stated in the United States memorandum which he 


t Nos. 394-5. 
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handed to me on April 4th and which should have reached you in my 
despatch No. 663.2 

I took the opportunity of asking whether he had any further observations 
to offer on my memorandum: of April roth (based on your telegram No. 
191).4 He said he had been so busy [the last day or two]5 that it had been 
impossible for him to give it the careful consideration it required but he 
hopes to do so shortly. He repeated that United States government’s first 
reaction to suggestion of proceeding by programmes was that it would lead 
not to reduction but rather to possible extension of building. He would 
however carefully consider explanations of His Majesty’s Government as set 
forth in memorandum above mentioned. 


2 See No. 390, note 6. 3 See No. 393, note 4. 4 No. 393. 
Ss Addition supplied from Washington Embassy archives (F.O. 115/3345). 


No. 398 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received April 15, 5.30 p.m.) 
No. 21 L.N. Telegraphic [W 3461/50/98] 


GENEVA, April 15, 1929, 5.20 p.m. 

Preparatory! Committee met this morning and proceedings? were opened 
by speech from the President who made it clear that the committee could not 
be expected to complete its work at present session. 

He then submitted draft agenda which is to be discussed tomorrow. First 
three items are 1. Soviet proposal. 2. Bernstorff proposal.3 3. Chemical 
warfare. Then follow eleven other items covering the whole of committee’s 
draft convention. 

When this agenda is discussed tomorrow I think it may be best for me to 
make a reservation in regard to discussion of naval problems. 

t Another text of this telegram was prefaced ‘Following from Lord Cushendun’. 

2 The proceedings of the first part of the sixth session of the Preparatory Commission for 
the Disarmament Conference, April 15-May 6, 1929, are printed in League of Nations, 
Documents of the Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament Conference, Series VIII 


(Geneva, 1929). 
3 For these proposals cf. No. 366, notes 5 and 7 respectively. 


No. 399 
Mr. Patieson (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received April 16, 4 p.m.) 
No. 22 L.N. Telegraphic [W 3614/50/98] 
GENEVA, April 16, 1929, 3.35 p.m. 
Following for the Admiralty from Admiral Kelly :— 
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On April 15th Admiral Kelly discussed naval disarmament with Admiral 
Jones! who considers that proposal by us based on the present position 
[?would] probably lead to success. 

Existing tonnage not to be exceeded. 

Agreement up to 1936 expiring with Washington convention. 

United States to build no more as they had no cruiser replacement due 
before 1940. 

United States would consider favourably a moderate replacement pro- 
gramme for Great Britain as they realise that the majority of our cruisers 
pass the age limit at the same time. 

Present arranged superiority in 8 inch cruisers 23 to 20 a very important 
point with them leading probably to concession elsewhere. 

If agreement obtained on these lines which are really the published 
programme this might serve as international basis. 

Americans would agree to the modified French proposal? in categories 
10,000 tons to 1850 tons, next below 1850 tons, next submarines, which 
would probably be acceptable to us if other points agreed with by America. 

Request early general views on these points which agreed would require 
simplification by rough idea of proposed replacement programme. 

23 to 20 big cruisers has been mentioned as that is supposed to be our 
programme but it is conceivable that they might mean 23 to 18 and this 
point requires consideration. 


t Naval representative on the American Delegation to the Preparatory Commission for 
the Disarmament Conference. 

2 The reference was evidently to the proposal made in April 1927 by M. Paul-Boncour, 
then French representative on the Preparatory Commission: see Volume III, Nos. 137 
and 139. 


No. 400 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Recewed April 17, 1 p.m.) 


No. 24 L.N. Telegraphic [W 3615/50/98] 
Very confidential GENEVA, April 17, 1929, 10.10 a.m. 


Following for Sir A. Willert from Stewart [szc]. 

I think you should know that contents of telegram No. 22? are being 
regarded as extremely secret and that so far as I know at present there has 
been no leakage here. No conversation has yet taken place between the 
principal British and American delegates and we are at present dealing with 
all journalists on exactly the same lines as were agreed upon at the office on 
Friday.3 As far as I can ascertain Gibson is informing his press that they 
have no special plan or proposals. 

t Mr. G. F. Steward of the News Department of the Foreign Office was a member of the 


British Delegation at Geneva. 
2 No. 399. 3 April 12, 1929. 
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Regarding “Times’ reference to Craigie, Kennedy* was told on Sunday 
that he might include his name in the list of the principal members of the 
delegation’ on the ground that any attempt to conceal his presence would 
be disastrous and might draw special attention to him. I told him confiden- 
tially that position as regards Craigie’s presence was a delicate one and we 
were particularly anxious that no undue attention should be drawn to it. 
He promised to be very discreet with the result you know. 

Third use of Craigie’s name was a mistake in transmission, Lord 
Cushendun being intended. 

Please inform Sir V. Wellesley. 


4 Correspondent at Geneva of The Times: cf. The Times, April 15, 1929, p. 13. 

5 Mr. Craigie was attached to the British Delegation at Geneva in case opportunity arose 
of private and confidential discussions on naval disarmament with Mr. Gibson and Mr. 
Wilson, with a view to ascertaining in what direction their minds had been moving since 
the new Administration came into office. As the Admiralty had no proposals to offer 
which might be acceptable to the U.S. Government, Mr. Craigie was to avoid giving the 
impression that H.M. Government would be making definite proposals. 


No. 401 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Mr. Patteson (Geneva) 
No. 32 Telegraphic [W 3614/50/98] 
Secret FOREIGN OFFICE, April 18, 1929, 9.35 p.m. 


“Your telegram No. 22 L.N.! 

Following for Admiral Kelly from Admiralty. 

You may inform Admiral Jones that Admiralty view is that Cabinet might 
possibly agree to a Convention which, until 1936, limited the total cruiser 
tonnage of the two countries to that which now embraces all effective 
cruisers, built, building and projected. 

For the reasons advanced by Admiral Jones, we should require to pursue 
a moderate replacement programme of 6-inch cruisers, but this would be so 
arranged as not to exceed the total tonnage built and projected. 

If, in your opinion, this basis is really worth pursuing, 1.e. that Admiral 
Jones has some solid grounds for believing that an agreement is possible on 
these lines, Mr. Flint? will proceed to Geneva with informal Admiralty 
views.’ 


t No. 399. 2 A Principal Assistant Secretary in the Admiralty. 
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No. 402 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received April 19, 9.30 p.m.) 
No. 390 L.N. Telegraphic [W 3697/50/98] 
Very confidential GENEVA, April 19, 1929! 

Your telegram No. 32.? 

Following from Lord Cushendun. 

After consulting me Admiral Kelly saw Admiral Jones this afternoon and 
endeavoured to ascertain exactly with what authority latter has been 
speaking, as reported in my telegram No. 22.3 Admiral Jones could not say 
more than that proposals therein indicated appeared to him attractive, 
but that he could not of course give any guarantee of their acceptance, 
though he considered that they would be favourably received by Navy 
Department. Admiral Kelly understood from Admiral Jones that United 
States delegation had received some account of a conversation on this subject 
between yourself and Mr. Kellogg of which I shall no doubt receive sub- 
stance in due course. Admiral Jones expressed the opinion that at the 
present stage perhaps next step would be for me to have conversation with 
Mr. Gibson, but in view of my instructions,’ and of danger of attracting 
public attention, I shall have to be very careful how I proceed. I am of 
course very anxious not to put myself here in the position of making anything 
in the form of a proposal without some degree of assurance that it will be 
received favourably by United States government, and I am not sure that in 
trying to ascertain from United States delegate whether a proposal, if made, 
would be received favourably, I can guard against risk of being represented 
as making a firm offer, which might subsequently be rejected and become 
known to the press. I shall be meeting Mr. Gibson at a private lunch on 
Tuesday® and it may then be difficult to avoid discussion of this question. 

I think the intention to agree? in view of foregoing that Mr. Flint’s 
presence is unnecessary here at present stage. His presence would inevitably 
attract attention and publicity must be avoided at all costs. 

Despatch? follows. 


™ The time of despatch of this telegram is not recorded. 

2 No. 401. 

3 No. 399. 

4 Mr. Kellogg, who was visiting London, had met Sir A. Chamberlain at the House of 
Commons on April 17: see No. 403. 

5 Cf. No. 382. 

6 April 23, 1929. 

7 The text of the preceding passage would appear to be corrupt. 

8 No. 406. 
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No. 403 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Mr. Patteson' (Geneva) 
No. 33 Telegraphic [W 3697/50/98] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, April 20, 1929, 6.20 p.m. 


Your No. 30 L.N.? 

Kellogg’s conversation was purely personal. In course of it I told him that 
Admiral Jones had expressed some ideas to Admiral Kelly which seemed to 
me hopeful though there were details which I did not at present understand. 
Kellogg did not know what Gibson’s final instructions were but gave 
indication that State Department recognised that age of ship calibre of gun 
etc. must be considered as well as mere tonnage. It would seem to me (1) 
that we could probably reach agreement with them on programme basis if 
these other factors are once admitted and (2) that if once agreed on some 
standard of comparison it ought not to be difficult to arrange a proportional 
reduction from the standard figures. 

I think it would be most useful if you could sound Gibson quite informally 
as to ideas and intentions of the American government. We are now so 
close to general election that it is practically impossible to carry negotiations 
to a conclusion and probably unwise formally to begin them until result is 
known, but any information you can obtain will be most useful and helpful 
to us in making proposals as soon as proper time comes. 

Please take Admiralty reply to Admiral Kelly? as your guide. 


! The message in this telegram was addressed to Lord Cushendun. 
2 No. 402. 3 See No. 401. 


No. 404 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Receiwed April 20, 9.15 p.m.) 


No. 32 L.N. Telegraphic [W 3698/1103/98] 
Immediate GENEVA, April 20, 1929, 8.12 p.m. 


Following from Lord Cushendun. 

Committee! this morning unexpectedly postponed discussion of Bernstoroff 
[sc] proposals and turned to item three chemical warfare (chapter 4 of draft 
convention). I had been expecting to receive some instructions on this point 
and in their absence I was in some embarrassment. Having only yesterday 
made promulgation of our general policy? it was evidently difficult today to 
go very far in criticism. 

First two paragraphs of chapter 4 were adopted subject to the possibility 


1 The Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament Conference. 
2 Cf. No. 382, note 3. 
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of inserting something to show that they are limited to reciprocal operation 
as between parties only. Text to give effect to this will be submitted later. 
I saw no reason to comment on either of these paragraphs. They do not go 
beyond Geneva gas protocol which we have signed though not ratified.3 (I 
had understood that question of ratification was to be re-examined immedi- 
ately. If this has not been done, I should be glad if it could be done soon. 
If we could decide on ratification it would be of great value if I could make 
declaration to that effect here, similar to that made on behalf of four or five 
governments this morning.) 

In regard to paragraphs three and four I pointed out that wording was 
unsatisfactory and that it would not be clear to what signatories would be 
binding themselves. German delegate explained that it was necessary to 
have some prohibition of preparation for chemical warfare 1.e. manufacture 
of implements for the discharge of gas, flame throwers, gas bombs and shells 
and training men in their use. French delegate pointed out that under first 
two paragraphs signatories would give pledge not to employ methods of 
chemical warfare, and under third and fourth paragraphs would bind 
themselves not to break that pledge which seemed rather superfluous. 

German delegate moved additional paragraph forbidding discharge from 
air of all chemical or bacteriological substances. He will submit definite 
text. Soviet delegate observed that if chapter four were cut down so as to 
amount to no more than gas protocol, what was the point of it? It would 
merely give governments pretext for delaying ratification of that protocol. 
It would be better merely to pass resolution urging governments to ratify. 

As so many various amendments have been proposed the President asked 
delegates to submit them in writing tonight and they will be considered on 
Monday‘ morning. 

I should be glad to receive by telegraph any instructions His Majesty’s 
Government may have to give me. If the rest of the commission accept 
anything on lines of paragraphs three and four (which I think improbable) 
I presume that in the light of declaration which I made yesterday, I shall 
have to acquiesce as these are matters primarily of land and air warfare. 

I feel that if I were able to announce our ratification of the protocol I 
should be in stronger position to explain objections to vaguely worded 
clauses forbidding all preparatory measures which in the opinion of my 
military and air advisers are much more objectionable. 


3 This International Protocol, signed on June 17, 1925, is printed in British and Foreign 
State Papers, vol. 126, pp. 324-5: cf. Volume IV, No. 342. 
4 April 22, 1929. 
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No. 405 


Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received April 21, 9 a.m.) 


No. 205 Telegraphic [W 3696/50/98] 
Immediate WASHINGTON, April 20, 1929, 10.15 p.m. 


My immediately preceding telegram.! 

Mr. Castle told Mr. Campbell that Mr. Craigie had discussed with him 
last November? as offering good prospect of agreement basis for limitation of 
auxiliary craft very similar to that now suggested by United States Govern- 
ment. Sir R. Lindsay had also mentioned it to him.3 Moreover Admiral 
Hilary Jones had told him that British Naval Officers with whom he had 
spoken considered estimate of equivalent tonnage should be comparatively 
easy to reach and that estimate satisfying our requirements should be possible. 
Mr. Castle said he knew responsible United States naval authorities would, 
were situations of our two countries reversed, be ready to accept limitation 
on basis now proposed. He was therefore encouraged to hope that suggestion 
of the United States government would be agreeable to His Majesty’s 
Government and by offering basis for estimating total figure of strength* in 
auxiliary vessels provide means by which when later on His Majesty’s 
Government felt they could take matters up agreement on limitation of this 
craft could be reached. For example, supposing 10,000 tons 8 inch gun 
cruisers were rated at 100 per cent and 6,000 ton 6 inch gun vessels, for the 
sake of argument, at say 75 per cent, if United States were allotted 200,000 
tons and used them exclusively for former type Great Britain if she built only 
latter type would according to Mr. Castle have an allotment of 266,000 
tons. 

Mr. Campbell asked Mr. Castle whether he anticipated that use of 8 inch 
gun by United States might be a difficulty from our point of view but he 
said that United States Navy thought a fair estimate of relative strength 
could nevertheless be reached and that Admiral Jones had gathered that 
British Naval Officers with whom he had spoken were of the same opinion. 


t Not printed. This telegram transmitted the text of the American memorandum of 
April 20 (printed in Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States 1929, vol. i, 
pp. 88-90) in reply to Sir E. Howard’s memorandum of April 10 (see No. 393, note 4). 
Sir E. Howard added that in communicating the memorandum to Mr. Campbell ‘Mr. 
Castle said that the Secretary of State wished him to point out that reports received from 
Geneva did not indicate that it would be feasible entirely to avoid naval discussions in the 
Preparatory Commission in view of the interest of other Powers. Any statement which it 
might become necessary for the United States delegation to make would naturally be 
general and constructive in character embodying the United States government’s proposal 
as to method.’ 

2 See Volume V, No. 492. 

3 No record of this conversation has been traced in Foreign Office archives. 

4 The text of this telegram as sent here read ‘... total fighting strength’, &c. (Washington 
Embassy archives—F.O. 115/3345). 
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Text of United States memorandum was telegraphed to Mr. Gibson at 
Geneva this morning.5 


$s Sir E. Howard further reported on April 22 in a letter to Mr. Craigie (docket only 
preserved in Foreign Office archives) that he thought that ‘if the policy of consultation with 
the United States Government is kept up, we shall go very far towards ultimate agreement’. 


No. 406 


Lord Cushendun (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received April 22) 
No. 1 L.N.C.C. [W 3750/50/98] 


Secret GENEVA, April 20, 1929 
Sir, 

I have had the honour to report to you by telegraph briefly the results of 
informal communications which have been held with the United States 
Delegation on the subject of the naval problem, but I realise that it is 
impossible from bare telegraphic summaries to obtain a right appreciation 
of the course of events, and I will therefore endeavour to give a succinct 
account of what has passed so far. 

2. On April 16 [15] Admiral Kelly had a conversation with Admiral 
Jones, the result of which he embodied in a telegram to the Admiralty (see 
my telegram No. 22 (LN)! of April 16). I now enclose copy of the record 
which Admiral Kelly made of that conversation. When Admiral Kelly 
reported on this to me, I could only observe that, so far as I was concerned, 
my instructions did not permit me to undertake anything like official 
discussions with the United States Delegate on these lines. Past dealings 
with that Delegation have shown that there is apt to be a lack of liaison in 
their own organisation which makes it difficult to appreciate the exact value 
that can be attached to observations made by particular members. I 
hesitated all the more to follow up Admiral Kelly’s conversation owing to the 
fact that Mr. Craigie, at about the same time, had had a quite informal and 
tentative talk with Mr. Wilson, of the United States Delegation, which 
seemed to show that the Americans had come here with explicit instructions 
to make no definite proposals to us, and to confine their efforts to forwarding 
the work of the Preparatory Committee on the lines hitherto followed, 
and keeping within the framework of the Committee’s mandate. This 
impression was confirmed by a subsequent conversation which Mr. Craigie 
had with Mr. Gibson, the United States Chief Delegate. 

g. On receipt, however, of your telegram No. 32,2 of April 18th, I 
authorised Admiral Kelly to approach Admiral Jones once more, with a 
view primarily to ascertaining what his credentials were and with what 
authority he had been speaking in the interview of April 16. The result of 
this further interview is, I think, set out clearly enough in my telegram 
No. 30 (LN) of April rg. 

T No. 399. 2 No. 401. 3 No. 402. 
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4. It is not easy to decide whether the time has come for me to initiate 
myself any conversations with Mr. Gibson—indeed I do not know whether, 
if it should be considered desirable to follow up the ideas evolved in the 
Kelly—Jones conversation, His Majesty’s Government would wish me to take 
any action here, or whether they would prefer to conduct an exchange of 
views through any other channel. 

5. I need not tell you, Sir, that our difficulties here are enhanced 
enormously by the assiduous and unwelcome attentions of the Press. I 
understand that, by some means or another, versions of what is supposed to 
have passed between Admiral Kelly and Admiral Jones have already found 
their way into Press messages. I am causing it to be denied that any 
‘conversations’ have taken place, and Mr. Gibson is adopting the same line, 
emphasising that his instructions deal only with the work of the Preparatory 
Committee. If I were to broach the subject to Mr. Gibson, and if the fact of 
an interview between him and myself became known, it would be impossible 
to maintain denial. Hitherto, my French, Italian and Japanese colleagues 
have shown great discretion in refraining from questioning me, or any 
member of my Delegation, about the truth of these rumours of conversations. 
If these should develop into anything like official, or even semi-official, 
discussions, I should have to admit their existence to those colleagues in the 
event of their questioning me. If I were to give them any particulars of what 
was passing, there is a danger of premature publicity: if I refuse to enlighten 
them, they might take offence, with embarrassing consequences. 

6. For these reasons, as stated in my telegram No. 30 (LN), I feel bound to 
reflect carefully whether the time has come for me to take any initiative and, 
ifso, in what manner I should proceed. Possibly, on receipt of that telegram, 
His Majesty’s Government may think it right to send me definite instructions. 
I am impressed with the importance of avoiding being manoeuvred into the 
position of making an offer to the Americans which the latter will reject. 
The terms of such offer, and the fact of its rejection would inevitably become 
known, and the addition to the list of failures to solve this problem cannot 
but add to the difficulties in the way of final success. It seems to me essential 
to ascertain, in some way or another, what 1s likely to be acceptable to the 
United States Government, and I am not at present sure whether this can 
best be done through the United States Delegation here, or by communi- 
cation direct from Government to Government through the diplomatic 
channel. 

+. There remains the question what to do if the German Delegate persists 
—as I understand he will do—with his idea of a naval sub-committee. There 
was a risk at one time that Count Bernstorff might seize an early opportunity 
to submit his proposal. Fortunately, however, he let the opportunity pass, 
and, so far as one can foretell anything of the course of events here, which is 
governed by no recognisable procedure, he will not have another chance for 
some little while. Much, of course, depends on the development of the 
discussions dealt with in the earlier part of this despatch. If they should lead 
to anything definite, a naval sub-committee might be a natural and even 
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inevitable stage of the proccss. In present circumstances, however, and on 
the assumption that no Anglo-American agreement is impending, Mr. 
Gibson is opposed to the idea, provided that opposition cannot be represented 
in the light of obstruction on the part of the naval Powers. This is a feat 
which we have endeavoured to perform on previous occasions, and it may be 
possible to repeat the performance. Evidently, however, much depends on 
the course of events, and I can make no definite suggestion, and I can expect 
no implicit instruction. 
Iam, &c., 
CusHENDUN 


ENCLosuRE IN No. 406 


Record by Admiral Kelly of a conversation with Admiral Jones (Geneva) 
Copy GENEVA, April 15, 1929 

On April 15th the problem of naval disarmament was discussed at some 
length with Admiral Hilary Jones; Admiral Anderson‘ was also present. 

The general idea of the Franco-British agreement was first explained to 
him, and this elicited the reason why the United States do not approve of 
10,000 ton 6” cruisers, which is that they would be exposed to ‘herd 
destruction’, that is to say two 6,o00 ton 6” cruisers could destroy one 
10,000 ton 6” cruiser. 

Admiral Jones first stated that the United States are prepared to give most 
sympathetic consideration to any proposal we may wish to put forward, but 
that we must accept the principle of parity in fact as well as name, though he 
indicated that they would not necessarily build up to it. 

In reply to a question as to whether the United States would be prepared 
to advance the date of the 1931 Washington Conference, he said they would 
not propose it themselves but would give full consideration to such a proposal. 

With regard to the British proposals on battleships and aircraft carriers, 
he personally was opposed to a reduction in size of battleships, though he 
could not reply definitely for his administration. His argument being as 
before, the distances and absence of bases in the Pacific, which necessitate 
great defensive forces in addition to offensive strength. 

The United States, he thought, would be willing to discuss the question of 
the prolongation of the age of ships, but they seem inclined to favour the 
Italian proposal of a naval holiday,’ though it did not seem that they had 
considered at all the very grave effect this proposal would have on the 
replacement programme. It was pointed out to him that the idea of the 
increase of age was to space out the replacement programme, whereas 
the naval holiday still further contracted it. 


4 Vice-Admiral D. M. Anderson had been designated as British naval representative on 
the Permanent Advisory Commission of the League of Nations (cf. article 9 of the Covenant). 
5 See the Italian note of October 6, 1928, printed as item No. 31 in Cmd. 3211 of 1928. 
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It was explained that by prolonging the life of battleships we might hope 
to reduce new construction to not more than one a year. 

He was quite frank on the question of finance. He said that though the 
United States was the richest country in the world they had the greatest 
difficulty in getting money for their fleet. He was not sure that even now 
they would get the money for their fifteen cruisers, and they viewed with 
dismay the prospect of commencing a replacement programme of battleships 
before the cruisers were finished. 

He lamented that it was impossible to convince the American public of the 
necessity of a Navy, and appreciated that on that point ours were better 
educated. The reason for this being so obvious, it was not considered 
necessary to labour the point. 

He frankly deplored the bad feeling which was being engendered between 
the two countries by certain sections of the Press, but he showed no signs of 
appreciating that it was being exploited by the interested parties for the 
reasons given in the preceding paragraphs. 

The United States would no doubt agree to a reduction in the size of air- 
craft carriers, as he frankly acknowledged that the ‘Lexington’ and 
‘Saratoga’ are failures and will probably have to be scrapped. There is a 
proposal that they may be purchased by the United States line for con- 
version into passenger ships, but this contingency must be highly improbable. 

In their new aircraft carrier of 13,800 tons they will be able to carry almost 
as many aircraft as in the ‘Lexington’ it is believed, he said, ten less. 

When asked if he had any ideas on a possible line of agreement between 
ourselves and the United States, he considered that a proposal based on the 
present situation would very probably lead to success. He was a little 
difficult to pin down to anything definite, but his idea seems to be that 
existing tonnage should not be exceeded. 

The agreement could only be made up to 1936 to expire with the 
Washington treaty, which he was convinced would be denounced by France 
or Italy or both, in 1934. 

The United States would build no more, as he states they have no cruiser 
replacement due before 1940, but they do not want to drive too hard a 
bargain, and they would consider favourably a moderate replacement 
programme for Great Britain as they realise the majority of our cruisers pass 
the age limit at the same time. 

The firm impression gathered is that the twenty-three 10,000 ton cruisers 
for the United States against twenty for Great Britain is the card to play. 

It is interesting to note that this idea is after all only the declared pro- 
gramme which the United States say they have no liking for. 

As regards the United States attitude during the present session, they will 
make no proposals whatever; they have come prepared to discuss anything 
that may be put forward, and will certainly not themselves propose any 
postponement of naval discussions, though they appear to realise our 
difficulties. 

They are quite prepared to accept the modified French proposal, still 
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further altered by the United States to surface vessels 10,000 tons to 1850 tons 
(instead of 3000 tons), below 1850 tons, and their submarines with 10% 
transfer of tonnage; but it does not seem likely they will put it forward 
themselves. 

It is suggested that Admiral Jones should be asked informally if he would 
call in at the Admiralty on his way back to the United States, by which 
time perhaps something on the lines indicated by him could be prepared. 


H. KeEtiy 


No. 407 


Letter from Lord Cushendun (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
[F’.0. 800/263] 


Copy 
Private and secret GENEVA, April 20, 1929 


My dear Austen 

I have reported on the conversations about the naval problem in my 
despatch No. 1! of to-day, but I think it well to give you in a private letter the 
following supplementary details in regard to Craigie’s conversations with 
Gibson and Wilson,? and on the situation generally. 

These took place on the 16th and 17th instant and, at the time the first 
interview was arranged, Craigie was unaware that Admiral Kelly had already 
spoken to Admiral Hilary Jones. Craigie spoke on the lines arranged with 
you, and in a purely personal capacity. The idea he put forward was, not 
that we should aim at reaching an agreement on this question here and now, 
but that the three of them should see whether, knowing to some extent the 
direction in which the minds of their governments were moving, they could 
think out some useful method of approach to the problem and so possibly 
facilitate the task of reaching agreement when the appropriate time came. 
On this basis both Gibson and Wilson warmly agreed to the idea of conver- 
sations, but suggested that, in the interests of secrecy, no formal reports or 
telegrams should be sent to their governments during the discussions. 
It is for this reason that I am reporting by private letter. 

I will not attempt to do more than record here the main points arising in 
the course of these conversations and the impressions derived from them: 


(1) Both Gibson and Wilson were most insistent that the only way to 


t No. 406. 

2 Lord Cushendun had briefly reported on these conversations in Geneva telegram 
No. 31 L.N. of April 20 in which he stated in particular: ‘Mr. Craigie gained impression 
that personally President Hoover particularly wishes an agreement which would permit 
reduction of naval armament i.e. which would not necessarily entail completion of existing 
programme of construction.’ 
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reach an agreement was to keep the ‘experts’ in the background. Mr. 
Hoover was strongly of opinion that at any meeting about the naval problem 
the ‘experts’ should be kept in a separate room and only summoned when 
their advice was desired on some technical point. 

(2) There was full agreement that account must be taken of our respective 
difficulties and that we must get away from too rigid a computation of 
tonnages and other mathematical devices for measurement. 

(3) At the same time they did not dissent from Craigie’s proposition that 
we could not be expected to sign any agreement which, under the guise of 
‘parity’, did in fact give the American fleet ‘battle supremacy’. In this 
connexion the enormous superiority of the 8” gun cruiser over the 6” gun 
cruiser was freely admitted. 

(4) In speaking of the so-called ‘Lippmann’ proposal (agreement on 
existing programmes), Wilson at once asked: ‘But would that mean that we 
should actually be obliged to complete the construction of our fifteen cruiser 
programme?’ Craigie said he thought not: the first thing was to establish 
a ratio as between the United States and ourselves; the second to bring the 
other naval Powers in; the third to see whether all could agree on a certain 
measure of reduction. Gibson and Wilson seemed relieved at this answer, 
although Craigie made it clear that, for a country like Great Britain with 
such long trade routes to patrol, there was a minimum level of ‘absolute 
needs’ below which it would be impossible to fall. 

(5) In discussing what would be the best time to open negotiations if their 
respective governments should decide to enter upon them, Wilson casually 
mentioned ‘June’ as a convenient date. 

(6) Gibson remarked that, in settling a difficult problem like this, it was 
not to be wondered at that we should have one failure. But we must not have 
another, and the most careful preparation would be necessary. For the 
United States this was primarily an Anglo-American problem, not because 
anyone believed in a war, but because the idea of ‘parity’ with us had now 
unfortunately become firmly lodged in the American mind. In a secondary 
degree the United States had to consider Japan. He recognised that for us the 
position was much more complicated since we had in addition to consider 
the European Powers and this circumstance should be taken into account. 
The problem was a political rather than a naval one. 

This was the gist of the conversation on this point, and it has been arranged 
between them that the subject should be examined in greater detail in the 
middle of next week. 

As regards the work of the Preparatory Commission, Gibson gave the 
assurance that nothing would be done to embarrass me on the naval question. 
He felt that best thing that could happen would be that the discussion on 
other points should take so long as to prevent the naval problem coming up 
at all. If it came up, however, Gibson considered it would be a mistake to 
refuse to discuss it and thus give to the other Powers a chance to lodge a 
complaint of ‘obstruction’ against the naval Powers. He was opposed to the 
naval committee idea if the naval question were to be singled out for treat- 
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ment by committee. If, however, all other difficult problems were to be 
referred to committees, Gibson felt it would be difficult to object to the 
constitution of a committee on naval problems. 

The belligerent rights problem was lightly touched upon and Craigie 
found that both Gibson and Wilson were strongly in favour of the naval 
question being tackled first, leaving the more complicated problem to be 
taken up at some future date when both sides had a clearer idea of what they 
wanted and when the effect of recent developments such as the Kellogg 
Pact could be better estimated. But on this point they gave no indication of 
the view of President Hoover. 

In considering the Gibson—Craigie and the Kelly—Jones conversations 
together, I am left in some doubt as to the best method of procedure. On the 
one hand there is a certain temptation to try to push things through quickly 
while the atmosphere is favourable and before the inevitable ‘leaks’ occur. 
On the other hand I feel that this is so delicate and complex a problem that 
no amount of patient preparation seems excessive if we are to insure against 
another failure. For this reason J am at the moment rather in favour of the 
slower method of procedure which Craigie had been authorised to adopt, 
1.e. informal talks to prepare the way for more formal negotiations at a later 
date. Moreover, there seems to me to be one important defect in the plan 
which emerged from the Kelly—Jones conversations, namely, that Jones did 
not, I understand, hold out the hope that the United States could formally 
undertake not to exceed the number of twenty-three 8-inch gun cruisers. 
He declared that in practice the United States did not want more than 
twenty-three big cruisers and that the Navy Department had no chance of 
getting appropriations out of Congress for more cruisers. But the United 
States must retain the right of building up to the total British tonnage of about 
380,000 tons if it wished. If it should decide to exercise this right, Admiral 
Jones did not apparently exclude the possibility that the additional tonnage 
would consist of 10,000 ton cruisers carrying 8-inch guns (i.e. additional to 
the twenty-three now projected). This is a point which will require elucida- 
tion for, if the above does in fact represent Admiral Jones’s view, he seems 
to leave us very much where we were before. 

Much must depend also on the view Gibson takes of the Kelly—Jones 
conversations, and, until I know this, it will be difficult for me to make any 
definite recommendations as to future procedure. 


P.S. Very confidential 


One of my chief difficulties is that I do not know how much trust to put in 
the talks between the Admirals. I may be doing him an injustice, but Kelly 
appears to think that if he were given his head he could settle up the whole 
thing off his own bat in double quick time; and he seems rather to resent 
Craigie being here and is not at all disposed to be communicative. Jones I 
hardly know, but he strikes me as a friendly jolly sort of sailor, as far as 
possible from being ‘diplomatic’, who is sometimes naively indiscreet, and I 
should think quite capable of talking through his hat. It is therefore very 
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difficult to judge (1) how far his thoughts are accurately conveyed to me, 
and (2) assuming them to be accurately reported, to what extent they 
represent the views of the U.S. Government. 
Yours ever 
CusHENDUN 


No. 408 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received April 22, 10.10 p.m.) 


No. 35 L.N. Telegraphic [W 3816/50/98] 
Secret GENEVA, April 22, 1929, 7 p.m. 


Following from Lord Cushendun. 

Gibson and Wilson having asked to see Mr. Craigie and myself, interview 
took place yesterday afternoon. | 

Although he had no instructions to do so Gibson began by outlining 
declaration which he was to make in commission to-day (Mr. Steward’s 
telegram to Sir A. Willert).!. He proceeded to say for my confidential infor- 
mation, that in the field of foreign affairs Mr. Hoover’s most earnest desire 
was to place Anglo-American relations on a (?more) . . .? footing and that 
the President considered solution of naval problem to be the first essential 
step in the achievement of this end. Immediately after his assumption of 
office he had set navy department to work on tables of evaluation of naval 
strength, for he understood and sympathized with our need for larger 
number of smaller type of cruiser than required by United States. This need 
could, President felt, best be met by adopting a system based on evaluation 
of strength of different naval units, taking into account size of ship, calibre of 
gun, speed, age, etc. This complicated preparatory study—based necessarily 
on somewhat arbitrary values—had been completed and was now in the 
President’s hands. Gibson had particularly abstained from bringing this 
document to Geneva after he had been warned by Sir E. Howard that His 
Majesty’s Government were anxious to avoid embarking upon a detailed 
discussion of naval problem during present session of commission. General 
effect of this proposed classification by units of strength would be to give 
United States slight preponderance over Great Britain in larger type of 
eight inch gun cruiser and to give us the preponderance we require in the 
smaller type of six inch gun cruiser. These ‘studies’ would he said be 
briefly referred to in speech he was to make to the commission and as not 


1 The reference was presumably to an unnumbered telegram of 12.5 p.m. on April 22 
from Geneva in which Mr. Steward stated that the text of Mr. Gibson’s speech was available 
at the American Embassy in London and transmitted the text of Lord Cushendun’s reply. 
The two speeches, made on April 22, are printed in Documents of the Preparatory Commission 
for the Disarmament Conference, Series VIII, pp. 56-9. An important part of Mr. Gibson’s 
speech is cited in the Introductory Note to Volume I of the Second Series of this Collection. 

2 The text is here uncertain. 
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only scheme itself but whole tenour of his speech would be designed to 
facilitate an agreement between our two countries, he hoped I might see my 
way, when the time came, to support the principles and ideas contained in 
the speech, without of course committing myself on any point of detail. __ 

This I readily agreed to do and did in fact do this morning, for both Mr. 
Craigie and I felt that this would be good opportunity (without committing 
His Majesty’s Government in any way) to cut the ground from under the 
feet of those who are ceaselessly insisting on the incompatibility of outlook 
between British and United States Governments. 

Gibson having declared that the President desired to settle this naval 
question on simple and commonsense lines and to approach it in future from a 
political rather than from a technical angle, I enquired how this desire could 
be reconciled with preparation of complicated technical tables of which he 
had spoken. To this Gibson replied, speaking (? privately) and most confi- 
dentially, that the real object of the tables was to justify in the public mind a 
scheme which would give British fleet a considerable superiority in actual 
tonnage without in fact impairing the principle of ‘parity’ in naval strength 
to which United States was committed. 

I observed that this complicated table of naval ratios was hardly a matter 
which could be discussed here between the two delegations and that it would 
perhaps be better that it should be examined by technical advisers of His 
Majesty’s Government when the appropriate moment arrived. With this 
view Gibson readily agreed. 

We shall no doubt have an opportunity during the present week of 
eliciting in the course of informal discussion with Gibson and Wilson some 
further particulars in regard to the character and effects of American 
scheme and of examining with them the best method of procedure and best 
moment for its full examination by our experts. 

I hope it may be possible to utilize Gibson’s interesting pronouncement in 
the commission this morning as a further reason for not entering upon any 
detailed examination of the naval question during the present session. 


No. 409 


Str A. Chamberlain to Sir E. Howard (Washington) 
No. 217 Telegraphic [W 3695/50/98] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, April 22, 1929, 9 p.m. 


Please inform Secretary of State that His Majesty’s Government are most 
grateful for the very friendly reply of the United States government as 
reported in your telegram No. 204.! 

The views of the United States government have since been further 
developed in very important statement made by Mr. Gibson at Geneva 


1 See No. 405, note 1. 
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today of which we have just received Reuter’s summary. As at once stated 
by Lord Cushendun His Majesty’s Government entirely reciprocate the 
spirit of Mr. Gibson’s declaration and agree that it is along the lines indicated 
by Mr. Gibson that we ought now to investigate the problem and that the 
declaration is likely to have a profound influence upon the deliberations of 
the Commission. 

I hope to address a further communication to you on Wednesday.? 


2 April 24, 1929. 


No. 410 


Mr, Patteson (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received April 23, 5 p.m.) 
No. 39 L.N. Telegraphic [F.O. 115/3345: Disarmament 5(1)]! 


Immediate GENEVA, April 23, 1929, 4 p.m. 

Following from Lord Cushendun:— 

I am most anxious to. . .? further discussion in public of naval question. 
Having heard after yesterday’s speeches that the President? was thinking 
of taking same [sc ? some] step to pursue the subject I saw Sir E. Drummond 
last night and urged him strongly to advise against this course on the ground 
that any such action might at this juncture do great mischief. I am hoping 
when we .. .2 naval matters in draft convention to be able to procure 
postponement, but for that purpose it may be necessary to accept reference 
to sub-committee to meet later in the year. 


1 In the absence of a copy of this telegram in the Foreign Office archives the text of the 


copy sent by bag to Washington is here printed. 
2 The text is here uncertain. 3 The reference was presumably to Dr. Loudon. 


No. 411 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Mr. Patteson (Geneva) 
No. 40 Telegraphic [W 3698/1103/98] 
Immediate FOREIGN OFFICE, April 23, 1929, 6.25 p.m. 


Following for Lord Cushendun:— 

Your telegrams Nos. 32! and 37 L.N.? 

Chemical warfare. 

My immediately following telegram} gives decision of His Majesty’s 


t No. 404. 

2 Not printed. This telegram reported briefly on the discussion in the Preparatory 
Commission in the afternoon of April 22 on Chapter IV of the draft disarmament convention 
which related to chemical warfare: see Documents of the Preparatory Commission for the Dis- 
armament Conference, Series VIII, pp. 72-3. 

3 No. 412. 
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Government in United Kingdom on the gas protocol and also on chapter IV. 
His Majesty’s Governments in Australia, New Zealand and South Africa 
have concurred. We have not yet received replies from Canada and Irish 
Free State but expect them momentarily. It would be desirable that you 
should if possible avoid making announcement till their assent has been 
received but if forced to deal with our objection to paragraphs 3 and 4 of 
chapter IV you may announce decision at once. 


No. 412 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Mr. Patteson (Geneva) 
No. 41 Telegraphic [W 3698/1103/98] 


Immediate FOREIGN OFFICE, April 23, 1929, 6.30 p.m. 


Following for Lord Cushendun. 

My immediately preceding telegram.! 

His Majesty’s Government have decided to ratify the Geneva Gas Protocol 
subject to following reservations :— 


(a) His Majesty’s Government is bound by the Protocol only vs-d-vis 
those other states which have signed and ratified the Protocol or 
adhered thereto: 

(6) His Majesty’s Government ceases to be bound by the Protocol 
vis-a-vis any enemy state whose armed forces or whose allies do not 
respect the Protocol. 


You may announce this decision? before entering on any discussion of 
Chapter IV of the Draft Convention. 

With regard to Draft Convention itself, His Majesty’s Government consider 
inclusion of a special chapter on chemical warfare to be unnecessary 1n view 
of fact that the same matter is covered by the Gas Protocol. We have, 
however, no objection in principle to the first two paragraphs and if other 
Powers wish them repeated here, we willingly concur. 

As regards paragraphs 3 and 4. 

Your action is approved. If necessary you may give the following as 
expressing the views of His Majesty’s Government. 

Paragraph 3 does not in any way modify the definite pledge undertaken 
under first two paragraphs. On the other hand, it might open the door to 
objections being raised against defensive research and every nation must 
preserve the right of defence against non-signatories or transgressors of the 
Protocol. 

Paragraph 4 is incapable of enforcement—certain gases, for example, 
phosgene and chlorine, have definite commercial uses and at same time can 


t No. 411. 
2 See Lord Cushendun’s statement to the Preparatory Commission on April go printed in 
Documents of the Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament Conference, Series VIII, pp. 134-5. 
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be readily employed for war purposes. It is impossible to ensure that such 
gases, even if manufactured solely for commercial purposes, will not be made 
available as war gases; only safeguard would be reliance on good faith of 
producers. Inclusion of such illusory safeguard is valueless and can lead 
only to suspicion especially of nations who manufacture such commercial 
gases on a large scale. 


No. 413 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Recewed April 23, 9.30 p.m.) 
No. 40 L.N. Telegraphic [W 3848/50/98] 
Important. Very confidential GENEVA, April 23, 1929, 7.45 p.m. 


Following from Lord Cushendun. 

Your telegram No. 39' and my immediately preceding telegram. 

In the course of a conversation I had to-day with Mr. Gibson I said that, 
if naval question is reached on agenda, I shall probably propose that its 
discussion should be postponed in order to give time for proper consideration 
by the various governments of important pronouncements made during 
Monday’s sitting.3 Mr. Gibson said that he would be prepared to support 
any such proposal. I had also, I said, been turning over in my mind whether 
in the event of proposal being made for the formation of a sub-committee to 
consider the naval problem during this session, I should not refuse to serve 
upon it. Mr. Gibson said he would in that event take the same line since he 
objects to naval question being singled out for treatment by sub-committee 
as if it were the only problem blocking the way to settlement. 

Mr. Craigie has had further conversation with Mr. Gibson in regard to 
new American plan and future procedure. Speaking privately and without 
committing his government Mr. Gibson said that ultimate effect of this 
plan on cruiser problem would be to give American navy superiority over 
ours of one or two 10,000 ton 8 inch gun cruisers and to give British navy 
superiority over American of some thirty 6,400 ton 6 inch cruisers. Mr. 
Hoover was most anxious to effect reduction on existing programmes but he 
recognised that this could only happen if all other naval Powers came in. 
Mr. Gibson did not dissent from Mr. Craigie’s suggestion that we might have 
to rest content with modest reduction in the first international agreement 
relating to auxiliary craft, the important thing being that principle of reduction 
should be established. He also saw the force of Craigie’s point that number 
of 8 inch gun cruisers which each power could build would have to be really 
limited, i.e. could not be a variable quantity as in “Dulles’ scheme.* In 


1 Not printed. This telegram of April 22 approved Lord Cushendun’s speech on April 22 
and expressed the hope that he would be able to avoid further public discussion of the 
naval question pending the despatch of further instructions. 

2 No. 410. 3 i.e. on April 22: cf. No. 408, note 1. * Cf. Volume V, No. 390. 
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general he said that we should find President very amenable on all such 
points. American idea was that agreement should run until 1936. 

As regards procedure, he would be prepared to give us such material as 
he had with him before we leave here, but thought it (?better) to be able to 
say for the time being that he had handed us nothing. The tables of com- 
parison themselves (which relate to units of displacement, calibre of guns 
and age—not to speed) he had left in Washington (see my telegram No. 35)5 
and he thought that best plan would be for our own Admiralty first to work 
out their tables on similar lines and to see whether they reached similar 
results. This would, he thought, be preferable to early communication of 
American tables. Values attached to various elements were to some extent 
arbitrary and it would be valuable to have 2 independent opinions in regard 
to them. 

He expressed the personal opinion that as soon as His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were in a position to move in the matter, the best plan would be for a 
Cabinet Minister to discuss the whole matter with Mr. Hoover, since the 
President took great personal interest in the question. 

If agreement could be reached on these lines in regard to auxiliary craft, 
he thought there would be no great difficulty as between the 2 governments 
when capital ship question came up in 1931. His government were, he 
thought, favourable to the idea of increasing age of capital ships and might 
be able to meet us in regard to reduction in size. 

The above views were expressed during a purely personal conversation, 
but as Gibson had discussed the whole matter fully with Mr. Hoover before 
he left, I have telegraphed them at some length in case they may be useful 
for tomorrow’s Cabinet. 


5 No. 408. 


No. 414 


Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain' 
No. 207 Telegraphic [F.O. 115/3345: Disarmament 2(30)] 


Confidential WASHINGTON, April 23, 1929 


Your telegram No. 217.? 

I have addressed a Note to Secretary of State in this sense to-day.3 

As I happened to see the President this morning I also communicated 
contents of your telegram to him orally. He seemed very satisfied and 
observed that he had long ago come to the conclusion that in order to reach 
a satisfactory solution of naval disarmament question it would be necessary 


! The date of receipt and the time of despatch are not recorded on this text of the telegram, 
which is taken from the Washington Embassy archives in the absence of a text in the Forcign 
Office archives. 2 No. 409. 

3 This note is printed in Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States 1929, 
vol. i, pp. 96-7. 
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to estimate strength of ships not only by tonnage or guns but by four or five 
other factors which are equally important in considering their combat 
strength. 


No. 415 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Recewed April 24, 8.40 p.m.) 
No. 42 L.N. Telegraphic [W 3885/50/98] 


GENEVA, April 24, 1929, 7 p.m. 


Following from Lord Cushendun. 

You will see that committee! have recently settled certain points by 
majority vote and I feel bound to point out that if they are going to proceed 
in this manner in dealing with draft convention itself, this may affect very 
considerably the value of the declaration I made on behalf of His Majesty’s 
Government in regard to land and air disarmament. If rule of unanimity 
were adhered to, we alone could block any proposal we did not like, and to 
renounce this right was to make a concession of some value, but if point can 
be carried against us by a majority, there seems to be no need to recede from 
our view, as that would not affect decision of committee and it might even 
prove embarrassing later if my silence were construed as acquiescence in 
majority decision. I am doubtful therefore whether I should adhere to my 
declaration. 

It has become League practice that League Committees (e.g. Committee 
of Assembly) decide by majority vote. I am informed that Preparatory 
Committee itself has taken votes in the past, though I cannot at the moment 
quote instances. But in any case Preparatory Committee has not taken 
substantive decisions by majority. Reference to report of third session of 
1927 (see C. 218)? shows that text agreed in first reading was printed across 
the page. Report says ‘when a text has encountered no opposition from any 
delegation, it has been printed right across the page’ and later ‘when only 
a single text was submitted and one or more delegations formally opposed its 
adoption, it has been printed on the left hand side’. 

If una[ni]mity was required to establish first reading of text, it appears to 
me to be as necessary, if not more so, to maintain una[ni]mity rule in the 
second reading. 

I propose to take the matter up, in the first instance probably by private 
conversation with the President.3 

! The Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament Conference. 

2 i.e. the League of Nations reference number for this report of April 26, 1927, which is 
printed as annex III in Cmd. 2888 of 1927. 

3 Lord Cushendun subsequently reported on May 3 in Geneva despatch No. g L.N.C.C. 
(docket only preserved in Foreign Office archives) that it had been established as a practice 


that nothing was added to the draft disarmament convention without the unanimous assent 
of the Preparatory Commission. 
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No. 416 


Mr, Patteson (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received April 24, 10 p.m.) 
No. 43 L.N. Telegraphic [F.O. 115/3345: Disarmament 5(2)]! 


GENEVA, April 24, 1929, 7 p.m. 


Following from Lord Cushendun :— 

In conversation Admiral Jones explained to Admiral Kelly there was 
compatibility between Mr. Gibson’s proposal and that previously discussed 
between the two admirals as scheme of equivalent tonnage was worked out 
on basis of existing tonnage, built, building and projected. 

Admiral Jones stated that he himself worked out scheme of equivalent 
tonnage and proposes to distribute it before leaving Geneva so that Admiral- 
ties could consider it and present if desired counter proposals.” 

Preceding paragraph is not easily reconci[l]able with what Mr. Gibson 
has told me and I will take early opportunity of ascertaining what his 
intention is in this respect. 


t In the absence of a copy of this telegram in the Foreign Office archives the text of the 
copy sent by bag to Washington is here printed. 

2 In Geneva telegram No. 52 L.N. of April 27 Admiral Anderson sent a message to the 
Admiralty that Admiral Jones had informed him that the formula could be applied to 
destroyers and submarines. 


No. 417 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Mr. Patteson (Geneva) 
No. 46 Telegraphic [W 3930/50/98] 
Immedtate FOREIGN OFFICE, April 24, 1929, 7.10 p.m. 


Following for Lord Cushendun. 

My telegrams Nos. 39! and 43 (the telegram conveying my reply to 
Kenworthy’s question)? and your No. 40.3 

Cabinet considered your reports to-day. In view of Gibson’s statement you 
will of course treat as cancelled that part of your instructions which dealt 
with suggestion for programmes if the Commission reached a deadlock. 

Cabinet consider the outlook hopeful though as Gibson clearly appreciates 
much work remains to be done. We shall be glad to receive in due course the 
material which he offers and Admiralty here will get to work on the problem 
as suggested by him. 

We agree that your conversations cannot be carried much further at this 
moment and particularly that time is needed for the work suggested by 


1 See No. 413, note 1. 

2 Not printed. This telegram of April 24 transmitted the text of the question asked on 
April 24 by Lieutenant-Commander Kenworthy, Member of Parliament for Central Hull, 
and Sir A. Chamberlain’s answer: see Parl. Debs., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 227, cols. 855-6. 

3 No. 413. 
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Gibson and for exchange of views before the new proposals can be usefully 
discussed again in either the Commission or a sub-Committee. 

The Cabinet views very favourably Gibson’s suggestion that a man of 
Cabinet rank should proceed to Washington as soon as possible after our 
elections to discuss the whole matter with President Hoover. We have for 
some time felt that such direct personal discussion between the President and 
his Secretary of State and a member of this government offered the best 
prospect of early agreement. 


No. 418 


Sir FE. Howard (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received April 26, 9 a.m.) 


No. 210 Telegraphic [W 3999/50/98] 


WASHINGTON, April 25, 1929, 7.20 p.m. 


My telegram No. 193.! 

During a very short conversation with Secretary of State this morning I 
said J had been so bewildered by various comments and interpretations of 
different newspapers on Mr. Gibson’s recent speech at Geneva that I should 
be very gratcful if he could tell me what was really in the mind of United 
States government. He said he was not surprised that newspaper interpre- 
tations had bewildered anyone. As a matter of fact the meaning and object 
of the speech were quite simple. There was, as he had told me before, 
nothing new in the proposal unless it was the suggestion of making use of the 
so-called ‘French thesis’ to give elasticity to the total tonnage principle and 
thus if possible, while maintaining combatant parity in cruiser strength, to 
allow Great Britain and United States to have the kind of cruisers they 
respectively needed. He did not believe that naval advisers of United States 
government (but here he confessed that he spoke as a layman not well 
acquainted with the subject) intended to adopt [that adoption of the]? 
French thesis as a basis of discussion . . .. meant carrying principle so far as 
to permit France and Italy to use for say submarines any balance of tonnage 
to their credit which they had not used for some other category such as 
cruisers. The object of it was as he believed simply to bring into the dis- 
cussion an element of elasticity which would establish an equation in different 
requirements of Great Britain and United States as regards cruisers. United 
States naval authorities, he said, believed that this could be done to the 
satisfaction of both parties. It was essential, however, that principle of 
parity between British and United States fleets be maintained: if United 
States government were to give way on this, any agreement they reached 
with His Majesty’s Government would never be accepted by Congress. 


t No. 397. 
2 Amendment supplied from Washington Embassy archives (F.O. 115/3345). 
3 It was wrongly indicated on the filed copy that the text here was incomplete. 
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I was unable to question him further as to method of procedure which 
United States government proposed should be followed but unless instructed 
not to do so I will ask him at our next meeting. 


No. 419 


Sir A. Chamberlain to Mr. Patteson (Geneva) 
No. 50 Telegraphic [W 3885/50/98] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, April 25, 1929, 8.40 p.m. 

Following for Lord Cushendun. 

Your telegram No. 42! (April 24th. Preparatory Commission). 

In our view your statement of our position was based upon and pre- 
supposed complete agreement in the Committee apart from ourselves. 
As we see it a majority report leaves us free and we need not yet consider 
what our attitude would be towards it. 

We think your best course will be to vote, leaving your original statement 
unqualified. Should you be called upon to vote against a large majority you 
may, if you think it necessary, explain the reasons for your apparent 
inconsistency, but the language of any explanation you may make should, of 
course, be inspired with the same spirit of accommodation which was shown 
in your original statement. 


1 No. 415. 


No. 420 


Mr, Patteson (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Recewed April 26, 9.30 a.m.)? 


No. 45 LN. Telegraphic [W 4095/50/98] 


GENEVA, April 25, 1929, I1.15 p.m.! 

Following from Lord Cushendun: Admiral Kelly desires that the following 
sh[oul]d be communicated to the Admiralty. 

During final discussions with his colleagues, following information 
obtained by Admiral Kelly. 

Japanese representative cannot speak authoritatively as living in Paris. 
He accepts French formula modified to categories for surface vessels under 
10,000 tons armed with 8” guns, then surface vessels armed with 6” guns or 
below, then submarines, then aircraft carriers below 10,000 tons. Japan 


' Times of original receipt and despatch of this telegram, the text of which was corrupted 
in transmission. The text here printed is that of a confirmatory copy entered on the Foreign 
Office file on April 29. 
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could not accept Washington ratio? for cither big or small categories of 
cruisers nor of submarines. 

Apparently ten ten seven three their ratio for these classes to which 
Americans definitely will not agree. Japanese wish to return to Franco- 
British agreement which is not possible, though universal opinion now seems 
to consider this would have been best basis for discussion. 

About sub-committee of five,3 Japanese agree,# French and Americans 
would like some extension but it is realised that if Russians and Germans take 
part nothing will be done. Evidently system of global tonnage as opposed to 
categories for small navies cannot be extended to Spain and Russia which 
might make complication about restricted committee. Admiral Jones 
showed Admiral Kelly Gibson proposal in form he hopes to circulate it. 
Form contains French transactional proposal with additional class limit to be 
fixed after discussion between 3,000 and 1,850 tons. Percentage of transfer 
permitted only between classes of surface vessels below 10,000 tons and also 
submarine class. System of equivalent tonnage worked out so that equivalent 
equals tonnage of vessel multiplied by factor representing gun calibre with 8” 
represented by 1 and lower calibres by fractions to be decided then multiplied 
by depreciation factor to be decided by agreement; ten per cent as in 
merchant vessels was mentioned but this can hardly be correct as vessels over 
ten years would have no value. Americans realise grave difficulty of Franco- 
Italian naval situation and also difficulty with Japan over cruiser strength. 
Admiral Kelly’s personal opinion Japan would eventually agree to an Anglo- 
American agreement if found; also possibly Italy and France might find 
arrangement of words satisfying Italian amour-propre and French suspicions. 
Admiral Kelly considers new German hybrid vessels® grave danger to cause 
of naval disarmament and if full programme of six are built must result in 
building of armoured cruisers first by France, then by Italy and so on. 

Count Bernstorff discussing the matter with him realised danger which his 
party who opposed building of present one would have been prepared to 
reconsider if matter had been put forward. It was explained that Allies 


2 The Treaty for the Limitation of Naval Armament provided in particular for limi- 
tations in respect of capital ships and aircraft carriers. The figures for capital ship replace- 
ment tonnage and total tonnage for aircraft carriers were in the ratio 5:5:3 for the British 
Empire, the United States and Japan, with proportional limitations for France and Italy. 

3 Cf. No. 366. 

4 On April 27 Lord Cushendun further reported in Geneva despatch No. 7 L.N.C.C, that 
on the previous day he had explained the British position to Mr. Sato, Japanese Delegate to 
the Preparatory Commission, who had ‘expressed the personal and private opinion that his 
government might be somewhat nervous about any Anglo-American negotiations which 
might appear to leave the Japanese Government too much on one side’. Lord Cushendun 
had sought to reassure him and these reassurances had been repeated by Mr. Craigie on 
the following day. 

Ss Mr. Snow, a senior member of the American and African Department of the Foreign 
Office, here noted in the margin: “This does not necessarily follow. The 10% is presumably 
calculated each year on the value of the preceding year, not on the value the first year. 
T.M.S. Apr. 29.’ 

6 The reference was evidently to the armoured cruisers referred to in No. 56, note 1. 
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could not raise question of treaty of Versailles but some occasion might arise 
in some sort of negotiations either in disarmament commission but preferably 
elsewhere of explaining that acceptance of Washington cruiser limits by 
Germany would create very favourable impression. 


No. 421 


Note of a meeting held in Sir C. Hurst’s room at the Foreign Office on 

Thursday, April 25, 1929, to consider possible reservations to be attached to 

any signature of the Optional Clause of the Statute of the Permanent Court 
of International Fustice.* 


[W 4155/21/98) 
Sir C. Hurst: Chairman. 


Present: 

Sir H. Batterbee Dominions Office. 
Mr. Dixon : i 
Mr. Malkin Foreign Office. 
Mr. Koppel? . 3 

Mr. Leeper “s $4 

Mr. Thompson . 55 

Mr. Beckett ” 3 


Sir C. Hurst read the following list of possible reservations, which includes 
those mentioned in the draft of an Arbitration Treaty with the United States? 
and various others which were suggested at the last meeting :4 


(1) disputes arising from matters within the domestic jurisdiction ; 

(2) disputes involving the interests of third parties; 

(3) disputes the subject matter of which depends upon or involves the 
maintenance of the policy proclaimed in the past by H.M. Govern- 
ment in relation to particular areas wherein they possess special 
interests which they are bound to uphold in the interests of their 
security ; 

(4) disputes involving observance of the obligations of this country in 

accordance with the Covenant of the League of Nations; 

) disputes arising out of past events; 

) territorial questions; 

) matters provided for under other treaties; 

) inter-Imperial relations; 

) matters as to which there exists no recognised rule of international 

law. 

t This record was unsigned and undated. According to the docket it was by Sir C. Hurst. 

2 Head of the Dominions Information Department of the Foreign Office. 


3 See Appendix II. 
4 See No. 391. 
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Mr. Leeper asked whether the announcement of an intention to sign the 
Optional Clause with such a list of reservations would not result in other 
states refusing to accept such a signature. 

sir C. Hurst said it only meant that other states would only be bound 
towards this country in similar terms. The reservations were reciprocal. It 
had been laid down at Geneva by M. Scialojas that in view of the fact that 
the Optional Clause envisaged the acceptance of the jurisdiction of the 
Court in relation to all or any of the classes of legal disputes under the four 
headings,® a state was in reality entitled to make any reservations it liked. 

Mr. Beckett thought it would be worth considering whether something 
should not be attached to signature to make it clear that vis-a-vis any other 
state which made wider reservations, the commitments of H.M. Government 
were only equivalent to those of the other state. 

It was decided that this would be covered by a provision as to reciprocity. 

The reservation of inter-Imperial disputes was then considered. 

Sir C. Hurst said that in his view this reservation was unnecessary; none 
of the four headings enumerated in the Optional Clause could apply to such 
disputes since they all dealt with international relations. To put in a 
reservation as to inter-Imperial disputes would rather imply that such a 
reservation was necessary and that, if it was not expressly excepted, the 
Court would have jurisdiction in such disputes. 

Mr. BEcKETT said that it might be well to obtain the general agreement of 
the Dominion Governments that the Court could not adjudicate between the 
different parts of the Empire. 

Sir H. BATTERBEE said the Dominions Office would welcome such an 
agreement; he agreed that a reservation on the subject of inter-Imperial 
disputes was unnecessary. If, however, there was any discussion on the 
subject with the Dominion Governments, he would like it to be dealt with on 
broader grounds than the four sub-headings of Article 36 of the Statute of 
the Court. 

Sir C, Hurst asked what the probabilities were of the Dominions being 
willing to accept the view that the Court only had jurisdiction in inter- 
national questions and consequently could not decide inter-Imperial 
questions. 

Sir H. BATTERBEE thought it was impossible to say, but he did not think 
that even the Irish Free State would wish to take the position that the Court 
was the proper tribunal for such disputes. He doubted if they would wish to 
commit themselves to any definite statement either way. 

Mr. Drxon thought they might accept a formula which left the legal 
position open but which would in practice result in such disputes not going 
to the Court. 

Mr. Ma kin thought it would be difficult to obtain a binding agreement 
not to go to the Court if, as the law stands, it was possible to go there. 


5 Italian Delegate to the League of Nations and chairman of the Committee of Jurists on 


the Statute of the Permanent Court of International Justice. 
6 i.e. those in article 36 of the Statute of the Permanent Court of International Justice. 
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Mr. BECKETT said it would be as binding as any other Imperial Conference 
Resolution. 

Mr. LEEPER asked whether the Free State Government did not in fact hold 
the view that they could conclude international agreements with H.M. 
Government? Had they not registered the 1922 treaty with the League?7 

Sik H. BATTERBEE said they had done so, but they knew, even if they would 
not admit it, that they were wrong. 

Mr. Ma_kin thought it would be difficult for any Free State Government 
to give an undertaking which was satisfactory to us when they knew that they 
would have to defend it in the Dail.® 

Mr. LEEPER suggested that something in the nature of a Gentlemen’s 
Agreement would be sufficient. 

Mr. BEckeEtTT said that the truth was that if a dispute arose between us 
and the Free State which the latter insisted upon taking to the Court and 
which we refused to take there, the present inter-Imperial arrangement 
would have broken down. 

Sirk H. BATTERBEE said that experience showed that no-one was anxious 
to push matters to such extremes. He would have been content to leave it as 
an underlying assumption that the Court could not adjudicate between the 
different parts of the Empire if Mr. Bruce had not specifically raised the 
question.9 

Mr. BEcKETT said that in answering the Australian telegram we would 
be bound to say that we thought no reservation on the point was necessary 
but that we took it as an underlying assumption that the Court was not 
competent in inter-Imperial disputes. There was the position that the 
Optional Clause could not be signed without further inter-Imperial dis- 
cussion. Such discussion would probably take so long that signature would - 
not be possible before the next Imperial Conference. The best way would 
be to arrange at an Imperial Conference a form of words for acceptance by 
foreign Powers. The immediate point was what was to be said in reply to 
Mr. Bruce’s telegram. 

Str H. BATTERBEE thought all were agreed that a reservation of inter- 
Imperial disputes was unnecessary; it would be desirable to have an 
inter-Imperial understanding, arrived at either by correspondence or 
at an Imperial Conference, to the effect that such disputes were not proper 
for submission to the Court. 

Mr. BEcKETT asked whether the matter could not be regulated by a 
declaration at the time of signature. 

Mr. Dixon said that Mr. Bruce’s idea appeared to be to conclude bilateral 
agreements with the various countries which were bound by the Statute. 


7 The articles of agreement for a treaty between Great Britain and Ireland (printed in 
British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 116, pp. 87-91) were dated December 6, 1921, but came 
into force on March 31, 1922. Cf. League of Nations Treaty Series, vol. xxvi, p. 10, for their 
registration on July 11, 1924. 8 The Irish Chamber of Deputies. 

9 The reference was evidently to Mr. Bruce’s telegram of February 22: see No. 391, 
note 8. 
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Sir C. Hurst asked what harm would ensue if the Government in 
London, after consultation with the Dominion Governments, signed the 
Optional Clause and attached the following formula to the signature: 


‘On behalf of His Britannic Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom I accept the jurisdiction of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice in all disputes of an international character (i.e. excluding disputes 
of an inter-Imperial character) covered by the categories enumerated in 
Article 36 of the Statute, other than disputes which (here would follow the 
reservations to be agreed upon).’ 


This would achieve the desired result in a manner consistent with the view 
that such disputes were excluded because the Court had no jurisdiction to 
deal with them. 

Sir H. BatrerBEE said they could accept that, but he doubted whether 
the Free State would. It would be easier for them to agree to an assumption 
that a reservation on the point was unnecessary. If an Imperial Conference 
agreed to the use of such a formula, he would be delighted, but he would be 
content to fall back on an inter-Imperial understanding. If the formula were 
inserted as proposed, could the inference be drawn that where it was not 
used the principle did not apply? 

It was agreed that that aspect of the matter would have to be considered. 

The other reservations were then considered: 


(1) Domestic jurisdiction. 

Mr. BeckeEtTT objected to such a reservation on the ground that to put it in 
implied an admission that in the absence of such a reservation matters of 
- domestic jurisdiction could be taken to arbitration. 

Sr C. Hurst agreed, but said the difficulty was that the Americans had 
included this exception in all their bilateral arbitration treaties. 

Mr. BeEckETT thought that might be an argument for including it in an 
Anglo-American arbitration treaty, but it was no argument for including it 
here. 

Mr. Ma xin said that it might be argued that the effect of putting it in 
here was to make the position of the Court the same as that of the Council. 

Srr H. BATTERBEE asked whether questions of prize might be regarded as 
international law questions which yet fell within the domestic jurisdiction? 

Sir C. Hursr said we had never yet been able to establish that. 

Mr. Mackin said that in any case Australia would insist upon this 
reservation which they regarded as of great importance in order to reserve 
questions of immigration. What would be the position if there was a dispute 
as to whether a case was or was not covered by a reservation? 

Sir C. Hurst said in such a case the Court would decide. 

Mr. BEcKETT again objected strongly to the insertion of this reserve. 
If it had to be put in, could it not be made a sub-heading to another reser- 
vation, not as a separate point? 

Sir H. BATTERBEE thought we should never persuade the United States 
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to drop it and, therefore, Australia, who also wanted it, would say that if it 
was necessary to include it in an arbitration treaty with the United States, 
it was also necessary here. 

Mr. Becketr thought the United States might accept a reasonable 
modification of this reservation. Perhaps his idea of a sub-heading might be 
adopted both for the American arbitration treaty and for the Optional 
Clause. 

Mr. MALkin thought that any change in the wording of the reservation in 
the American arbitration treaty would arouse the suspicions of the U.S. 
Senate. 

Sir C. Hurst referred to the wording of Article 5 of the Geneva Protocol 
of 1924. It was not a very good wording, but it might be possible to say that 
if it was alleged by either party to the dispute that it was a matter of domestic 
jurisdiction, that question should be decided by the Permanent Court as a 
preliminary issue and if the Court decided that the dispute was as to a matter 
of domestic jurisdiction, that would conclude the case. 

The question to be decided was whether, if the question of domestic 
jurisdiction was to be dealt with at all in any potential signature of the 
Optional Clause, the bald language of the American draft treaty should be 
used or some such sentence as he had just proposed? 

Sir H. BATTERBEE said that in view of the United States desire to include 
this reservation he did not think we should resist the well-known desire of 
certain Dominions to include it. He thought the Dominions would much 
prefer a statement on the lines of the American draft. 


(2) Disputes involving the interests of third parties. 


Srr C. Hurst said that such a reservation was usual in arbitration treaties, 
but last year the Security Committee at Geneva had decided to omit it 
altogether and to deal with the complication of a third party interest by 
giving the third party the right to intervene in the dispute and providing that 
if the third party intervened, he was bound by the decision; if there was no 
intervention, the legal position of the third party was not affected. The 
exception as to a third party interest was not to be made a ground for the 
non-application of the treaty between the two principal parties. 

Mr. BECKETT agreed with the Geneva attitude. 

Mr. LEEPER asked whether the United States really attached importance 
to this reservation in arbitration treaties? 

Sir C. Hurst thought the Americans had inserted it merely because it had 
always figured in such treaties in the past. 

Mr. BECKETT could not see why the United States attitude should influence 
the British decision as to this reservation. 

Sir C. Hurst said that logically Mr. Beckett might be right, but from the 
point of view of a practical politician the matter was not so simple. A 
Canadian Minister might find it difficult to persuade the people of Ganada 
to undertake wider obligations towards another country than the United 
States undertook. 
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Mr. Dixon said none of the Dominions had made any observations on this 
reservation; he thought they took it for granted that it would be included. 

Sir C. Hurst asked whether the idea was that as the result of the dis- 
cussions of the committee, some paper should be drawn up for the Govern- 
ment in this country which might ultimately be used by them in discussion 
with the other Governments of the Empire? If so, it might be best to set out 
the position as it actually existed in regard to this reservation, namely that 
the exception appeared in most of our bilateral treaties; that Geneva was 
against it, and that logically the Geneva attitude was more reasonable than 
the existing provision in the bilateral treaties. 

Mr. LEEPER said he would like to see the matter discussed with the 
Americans in connection with the draft arbitration treaty. 

Sr C. Hurst said that would be wise from another point of view. If the 
Government of this country eventually decided to proceed by way of bilateral 
treatics and not by way of the acceptance of the Optional Clause, the point 
would have to be thought out in connection with such bilateral treaties. 

This view was accepted. 


(3) The Monroe Doctrine. 


Sir C. Hursr doubted whether the British Monroe Doctrine in the Near 
East was covered by the Scialoja interpretation of Article 36. 

Mr. MAtkin said that the present Government would never look at any 
proposal to accept the Optional Clause without such a reservation. 

This view was shared by all present. 


(4) Obligations under the Covenant of the League. 


Mr. MALkiIn wondered what it was that would be excluded by the 
insertion of such a reservation in the case of the Optional Clause? No other 
Member of the League had made this exception. It was originally put in 
by France to the Franco-American arbitration treaty.’ 

Mr. Drxon said that Canada had mentioned this as a possible reservation. 

Mr. MALKIN thought it ought theoretically to be unnecessary in an 
instrument to which only Members of the League were parties. 

Sir C. Hurst said there were some other parties, namely the South 
American states which had withdrawn from the League. 

Sir H. BATTERBEE thought that if there was any risk whatever of the United 
States accepting the Optional Clause with reservations, it would be well to 
have this one in. 

It was generally agreed that there was no objection to including this 
reservation and that it might prove to be a safeguard, though no-one 
regarded it as of first-class importance. 


(4) [sic] Disputes arising out of past events. 
Sir C. Horst said the purpose of this reservation was to prevent a state 


10 This treaty of February 6, 1928, with attached notes, is printed in British and Foreign 
State Papers, vol. 128, pp. 817-20. 
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like Sweden claiming that she became entitled to oblige Great Britain to 
arbitrate disputes arising out of naval seizures during the war. 

Mr. Dixon read an extract from Mr. Bruce’s telegram,? which said that 
‘notably past disputes’ should be excepted. 

Mr. MALtkin said the Swedish risk was a serious one. 

It was decided that this reservation ought to go in. 


(5) Territorial Questions. 


Sir C. Hurst said that the Security Committee had dealt with this matter 
at Geneva by taking a sentence from the Preamble of the Germano-Polish 
Locarno arbitration treaty which ran as follows: *. . .1! declaring that 
respect for the rights established by treaty or resulting from the law of nations 
is obligatory upon international tribunals’. The moment a party could show 
that the present position was established by treaty, that position was binding 
on an arbitration tribunal. To exclude all territorial questions would 
exclude boundary disputes. No-one wishes to exclude disputes as to the 
correct interpretation of a treaty as to a boundary. “Territorial Questions’ 
was, therefore, too wide a formula. It had been suggested by the Colonial 
Office in order to cover the case of the Falkland Islands and the South 
Orkneys. 

Sir H. BATTERBEE said he had hoped that the reservation as to past events 
would have done away with the necessity for this one as to territorial 
questions. He thought the former would cover the case of the South 
Orkneys. 

Sir C. Hurst suggested the amplification of the rescrvation as to past 
events by the addition of some such phrase as ‘not affecting the maintenance 
of the territorial status quo’. 

Mr. BEcKETT suggested the following formula: ‘Disputes relating to the 
possession of territory which do not turn on the interpretation of a treaty’. 

It was decided that the best way to introduce such a reservation would be 
as an amplification of that as to past events by adding a phrase about 
‘attempts to modify the territorial status quo existing at the present date’. 


(6) Matters provided for under other treaties. 
It was agreed that this reservation must go in. 


(7) Matters where no recognised rule of international law exists. 


Mr. Dixon said that Mr. Bruce’s idea was that this reservation would 
cover both matters of domestic jurisdiction and belligerent rights. 

Sir C. Hurst thought such a reservation would not help in the least in 
regard to belligerent rights, but might be used to exclude practically every 
dispute from arbitration. 


1! Punctuation as in original quotation: cf. Cmd. 2525 of 1925, p. 35. 
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No. 422 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received April 26, 1.30 p.m.) 


No. 47 L.N. Telegraphic [W 3997/50/98] 


Very confidential GENEVA, April 26, 1929, 11.55 p.m. 

Following from Lord Cushendun. 

My telegram No. 45.! 

Admiral Kelly informs me that American delegation have already 
communicated to French delegation particulars of Reed formula for 
calculating equivalent values of naval units.2 We have been urging 
Americans to abstain from further information about their plan either to 
commission or even confidentially to other delegations for fear of leakages 
which may provoke discussions and controversies in the press, but it looks 
as if there had been some lack of contact amongst Americans.3 

Mr. Gibson is telegraphing to Washington for final instructions as to 
whether he should or should not communicate American formula to com- 
mission during the present session. Meanwhile he agrees with me that we 
should both oppose (A) any discussion during the present session and 
(B) the appointment of a Naval sub-committee. 


! No. 420. 

2 The reference was presumably to the formula in No. 420. 

3 Geneva telegram No. 50 L.N. of April 26 (preserved only in Washington Embassy 
archives) reported that the ‘American delegation deny categorically that they have com- 
municated to French delegation American formula for calculating equivalent values’. 


No. 423 


Memorandum by Brigadier Temperley (Geneva)? 
[W 4306/50/98) 
GENEVA, April 29, 1929 
Lord Cushendun 


I have been considering the most recent German moves in the Preparatory 
Commission and trying to find an explanation for their rather obscure and 
apparently aimless manceuvres. 

To take first the question of applying co-efficients to effectives: Count 
Bernstorff appears to attach the very greatest importance to this proposal, 
to which he refers not only in his General Observations (C.P.D./138 of April 

t Brigadier Temperley, Deputy Director of Military Operations and Intelligence at the 
War Office, was military representative on the British Delegation at Geneva. He sent 


a copy of this memorandum to the War Office who forwarded it to the Foreign Office where 
it was received on May 3. 
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8th),? but also in his speech on Saturday.3 He seems to consider that the 
acceptance by the Commission of this system of co-efficients would go far to 
compensate the Germans for the abandonment of the principle of limiting 
trained reserves. Yet merely to establish the system of co-efficients carries 
us no further towards limitation. A trained reserve, whether he is given a 
co-efficient or not, is still a trained reserve. It is true that armies are more 
easily comparable by co-efficients, but it is difficult to see how the mere 
establishment of co-efficients of; say, the French Army and their reserves 
brings Count Bernstorff a whit nearer to his goal, namely, the reduction of 
the French Army. 

Again, there is going to be a pitched battle over the German method of 
describing oversea forces. Count Bernstorff proposes that only those troops 
which a State undertakes to employ solely for the defence and policing of its 
oversea territories should be regarded as oversea troops. If this is carried, 
it will mean that the French will be bound to count the whole of their 
North African troops as home forces because they will not undertake not to 
employ them in France, should need arise. 

Then to-day the German attempt to get the three classes of reservists 
en disponibilité included as peace-time effectives was an attempt to make the 
French swell the numbers of effectives entered in the Tables. 

I deduce from these three separate moves that the real aim of the Germans, 
whether by use of co-efficients, or by forcing all the French oversea troops to 
be shown as home forces, or by counting the reserves en disponibilité is so to 
swell the figures that the French will have to fill in at the Disarmament 
Conference as to make the immense disproportion in military strength 
between France and other nations intolerable to public opinion. He then 
hopes by these means to put the screw upon France so effectually at the 
actual Conference that she may have to give way to a certain extent. I can 
find no other explanation for the recent German proposals. 

There was an undertone of menace in the concluding part of Count 
Bernstorff’s speech on Saturday, and I am inclined to think that, unless he 
can get some satisfaction, or, as he would call it, concession, on one or more 
of these points, he will refuse to accept the Draft Convention and will present 
a minority report to the Council embodying his views. Two quotations from 
his speech (CPD/P.V. 14)3 indicate this line of action. On page 6 he says: 
“As regards ourselves, we could not accept a proposal which would sacrifice 
the element of trained reserves in a Disarmament Convention’. Then on 


2 Count Bernstorff’s observations on the disarmament problem are printed in Documents 
of the Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament Conference, Series VIII, pp. 203-6. 

3 Count Bernstorff’s speech on April 27 is printed 1b7d., pp. 116-17. 

4 Mr. Cadogan had reported in Geneva telegram No. 49 L.N. of April 26 that Mr. 
Gibson had stated that morning that, while maintaining their previously expressed con- 
victions on this subject, his Government were ready to defer to the views of the majority 
whose land forces were their principal military interest. Mr. Cadogan had added that the 
French and Japanese delegates, while appreciating the momentous character of this state- 
ment, had given no indication that their governments were prepared to make any concession 
in return: v. tbid., pp. 114-15. 
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page g he says: ‘I attach the utmost importance to their replies (of those 
delegates who had said they were ready to make concessions), because it is on 
the nature of their replies that the future direction of the Commission’s work 
largely depends, and, in consequence, also the position which my Govern- 
ment will have to take up in regard to its work’. 

A. C. TEMPERLEY 


No. 424 


Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain: 
No. 220 Telegraphic [F.O. 115/3345: Disarmament 2 (42)] 


Private WASHINGTON, May 1, 1929, 12.35 a.m. 


Though I realize difficulties imposed by political situation in G.B.2 
I venture to think that in order to avoid giving ammunition to suspicious 
senators, advocates of settlement of freedom of seas question before naval 
equality question, and big-navy propagandists, British public men and 
press should avoid as much as possible emphasizing extent to which and 
specific points on which U.S. demarches at Geneva constitute retreat from 
former U.S. position and approach to proposals already made by H.M.G. 

I do not think above-named circles could enforce their objections against 
force of public opinion favouring disarmament which President could 
mobilize, but they could make things considerably more difficult and institute 
campaign of publicity at moments when quiet negotiations may seem 
desirable. For the same reason too much should not be said of any suggestions 
for private Anglo-U.S., or private Anglo-U.S.—Japanese conversations, 
should they be put forward in any quarter. 

Position of Labour Party on Freedom of Seas and enforcement of peace 
is in advance of public opinion here. 

Mr. Gibson is already being made the object of suspicion and personal 
attacks by Representative Britten,3 Albert Fox, of the Washington Post, 
and others who try now to make him appear a tool in the hands of the 
British and French. 

1 The date of receipt of this telegram is not recorded on this text, which is taken from the 
Washington Embassy archives in the absence of a text in the Foreign Office archives. 


2 Cf. No. 127, note 1. 
3 Mr. Fred A. Britten of Illinois was Chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs of 


the House of Representatives. 
No. 425 
Sir A. Chamberlain to Sir E. Howard (Washington) 
No. 227 Telegraphic [W 4263/50/98} 
FOREIGN OFFICE, May 1, 1929, 4.15 p.m. 


His Majesty’s Government have, as you are aware, warmly welcomed the 
public declaration made by Mr. Gibson at Geneva in regard to naval 
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armaments. They have been equally favourably impressed by such indica- 
tions as Mr. Gibson has given privately and unofficially of the President’s 
purpose and mind. Basing themselves on those declarations both public and 
confidential His Majesty’s Government are confident that as between our 
two countries a settlement could be found of the difficulty which has hitherto 
divided us; that is to say that the United States and Great Britain could find 
a standard of parity which allowed sufficient latitude to meet the special 
needs of each. 

It is obviously more difficult to lay down rules which shall be equally 
applicable for all navies but they would not despair of reaching agreement 
with the other great naval powers if once the broad lines of agreement had 
been fixed for the naval forces of Great Britain and the United States. 

His Majesty’s Government do not know how far it is the intention of the 
United States government to carry the discussion at the present session of the 
Preparatory Committee but they would view with great anxiety the possible 
consequences of publicly presenting the new proposals in any detail before 
there has been time and opportunity for a private and confidential exchange 
of views. His Majesty’s Government would be glad to know from the United 
States government whether they would desire that His Majesty’s Government 
should work out independently the weight to be given to the various factors 
on the basis suggested by Mr. Gibson or whether, as His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are disposed to think the speedier and more practical plan, the United 
States government would be willing to furnish confidentially to His Majesty’s 
Government their own calculations for the consideration of His Majesty’s 
Government. In either event His Majesty’s Government earnestly hope that 
the United States government will agree with His Majesty’s Government in 
thinking it desirable that there should be no publication of any figures until 
there has been a confidential discussion between the two governments; in 
that case His Majesty’s Government would suggest that such a discussion 
might usefully be undertaken immediately after the general election at end 
of this month and that it should take place in the first instance through 
diplomatic channels. 

Please make a communication to the above effect without delay to 
Mr. Stimson.! 

Repeated to Geneva No. 55 for information only. 


t This telegram is cited in the Introductory Note to Volume I of the Second Series. 
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No. 426 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Recewed May 1, 8.15 p.m.) 


Unnumbered L.N. Telegraphic [W 4266/50/98] 


Immediate. Private and very confidential GENEVA, May 1, 1929, 6.10 p.m. 


Following for Sir V. Wellesley from Mr. Craigie. 

Your private letter of April 2gth.! 

If any move such as you describe is to be made at Washington it is 
important that Mr. Gibson’s name should not be mentioned. Most that 
should be said is that we had gained this impression as to American attitude 
from conversations with American delegation.? 

But I think any move at Washington before the end of preparatory 
commission’s session is very inadvisable. We have been engaged here in 
endeavouring through private conversations with delegates of principal 
naval Powers to secure agreement on the following procedure :— 


1. Naval questions to be left until the last. 

2. When naval question is reached a proposal to be made and pressed 
strongly that commission should be adjourned in order to give governments 
concerned time to examine fully effect of new American proposal. 

g. Mr. Gibson to limit his promised elucidation of his original statement 
to a general explanation of what U.S. government have in mind without 
going into details or formulae which could only have the effect of provoking 
debate here and undesirable discussion in the press. 

4. Probable attempt to form a naval sub-committee or to fix a date for the 
next meeting of the commission to be strongly resisted on the ground that 
any meeting would be premature until President has reason to believe that 
preparatory work of naval Powers has proceeded sufficiently far to give 
promise of a successful outcome. 


It is by no means certain yet that we shall succeed in securing sufficient 
support for this course. An essential factor in these negotiations is that we 
should disabuse minds of Japanese, French and Italian delegates of the fear 
that we intend to steal a march on them with Americans or to remove this 
question incontinently from purview of commission. It would therefore be 
embarrassing if while we are at work here Anglo-American conversations 
should actually be proceeding at Washington. Moreover should a leakage 
occur position of this delegation would be rendered most difficult. Com- 
mission will probably adjourn within 10 days and this delay should make no 
difference so far as Anglo-American situation is concerned. 

As soon as I return I shall be grateful for opportunity of making definite 
suggestions for future procedure in the light of what has happened here. 

t This letter is untraced in Foreign Office archives. It may have related to a draft reply 
(not printed) to No. 418. This draft appears to have been superseded by No. 425. 


2 Sir E. Howard was instructed accordingly in Foreign Office telegram No. 230 to 
Washington of May 2. 
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Meanwhile it would of course be exceedingly useful if Admiralty could be 
working out formula which will show minimum number of cruisers they 
consider necessary in order to sccure ‘parity’ with U.S. Navy on basis of 
new American scheme. Americans first took results they wished to achieve 
and then worked out their co-efficients to secure these results. Basis for 
establishing ratio should I think be strength of U.S. Navy after projected 
construction has been completed although Americans hope that once ratio 
has been established there will be reduction from this basis. 

I have shown this telegram to Lord Cushendun who authorises me to say 
that he concurs generally. We had abstained from reporting before on 
situation as regards procedure for treatment of naval question here because 
the position changes from day to day and I only do so now in view of your 
letter. We hope that this telegram may be in time to prevent any action at 
Washington for the moment and should be glad to learn whether this is the 
case.3 

3 Ina message to Sir V. Wellesley in Geneva telegram No. 58 L.N. of May 2 (docket only 
preserved in Foreign Office archives) Mr. Craigie stated that his objections did ‘not apply 


in the same degrce to the communication which Sir E. Howard is now instructed to make 
although a leakage might still be awkward’. 


No. 427 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received May 2, 9 a.m.) 
No. 57 L.N. Telegraphic [W 4253/50/98] 


Immediate GENEVA, May 1, 1929, 10.10 p.m. 


Following from Lord Cushendun. 

Your telegram No. 227 to Washington.! 

I have had separate interviews with French, Italian and Japanese repre- 
sentatives and have assured each of them that we have no more information 
than they have about American proposals it being important here to avoid 
appearance of an exclusively Anglo-American negotiation. If it becomes 
known that we in London have asked for confidential communication of 
American proposals and still more if we obtain such information, it will 
greatly embarrass me. 

I therefore beg that you will authorize Sir E. Howard to intimate to 
United States Government that for the above reason American calculations 
should not actually be furnished to him even confidentially until the end of 
the present session of preliminary commission. Meanwhile the Admiralty 
might proceed to work out independently values to be attached to factors 
suggested by Gibson. 

In view of frank interchange of views that has taken place with Mr. Gibson 
throughout this session of commission I should be glad of authority as soon 
as possible to inform him confidentially of the gist of your instructions to 
Sir E. Howard. 


t No. 425. 
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No. 428 


Str A. Chamberlain to Sir E. Howard (Washington) 
No. 232 Telegraphic [W 4253/50/98] 
Immediate FOREIGN OFFICE, May 3, 1929, 1.5 p.m. 


Lord Cushendun’s telegram No. 57 to Foreign Office, repeated to you.! 

I am authorising Lord Cushendun to speak to Mr. Gibson as proposed by 
him. 

I agree with Lord Cushendun that it would be undesirable that we should 
be given any details of American plan before the Geneva session is over. 
It might embarrass both Gibson and him. 

Above for your guidance. 

Repeated to Lord Cushendun No. 56. 


t No. 427 was repeated to Washington on May 3 as Foreign Office telegram No. 231. 


No. 429 


Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received May 4, 9.30 a.m.) 


No. 222 Telegraphic [W 4350/50/98] 


WASHINGTON, May 3, 1929, 6.20 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 227.! 

I handed to Secretary of State this morning paraphrase of your telegram 
under reference in the form of a memorandum of which copies go to you by 
bag today.? 

Secretary of State stated in reply that his government were quite in 
agreement with views of His Majesty’s Government as regards expediency of 
avoiding all discussion as to details before United States government and 
His Majesty’s Government had been able by private discussion to reach 
agreement on them. As regards question whether British naval authorities 
should work out their own calculations independently or whether United 
States government should first communicate theirs to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment confidentially Secretary of State said he must confer with the President 
before replying.3 Secretary of State asked me the meaning of the words 
occurring in paragraph 2 of your telegram from ‘if once a broad line of 
agreement had been fixed’ etc. He said he had hoped that their [stc] was 
already a broad line of agreement on principles of parity which was all 

1 No. 425. 

2 Washington despatch No. 856 is not preserved in Foreign Office archives. Sir E. 
Howard’s memorandum is printed in Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United 
States 1929, vol. 1, pp. 99-100. 


3 The preceding portion of this paragraph is printed almost verbatim in the Introductory 
Note to Volume I of the Second Series. 
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essential. I said that he might rest assured that it was not His Majesty’s 
Government’s intention to call this in question. It had been accepted by 
His Majesty’s Government at the time of the Washington Conference and 
no one in Great Britain wished now to go back upon it. I interpreted these 
words as meaning a broad line of agreement as to details of formula suggested 
by Mr. Gibson at Geneva. Secretary of State appeared to be satisfied with 
my explanation. He went on to say in reply to observation from me that he 
agreed with me in thinking response to Mr. Gibson’s specch in this country 
had been spontaneous and most remarkable and that there had on the other 
hand been very small response to insinuations of that part of the press which 
was trying now to discredit proceedings at Geneva. 


No. 430 


Sir BE. Howard (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received May 13) 
No. 857 [A 3530/30/45] 


WASHINGTON, May 3, 1929 
Sir, 

I have the honour to forward herewith an interesting memorandum! 
drawn up by Mr. Torr, Second Secretary in this Embassy, on the effect 
produced on the Press and apparently on public opinion in this country by 
the now famous speech of Mr. Hugh Gibson to the Preparatory Commission 
on Disarmament, and the proposals therein contained, as also by Mr. 
Gibson’s later statement respecting the withdrawal of United States 
objections to the exclusion of trained conscript reserves from the calculated 
strength of armies in peace time.? 

2. Mr. Torr adds certain comments and deductions of his own, many of 
which seem to me worthy of consideration. With regard to these, I have not, 
I must confess, ever realised that His Majesty’s Government had propounded 
a doctrine of ‘absolute needs’ for a navy; as opposed to that of ‘relative 
needs’ propounded by Mr. Gibson. It seems to me obvious that if no 
country had a navy, Great Britain would be only too ready to save the 
expense of keeping up naval forces which could not be excused on the ground 
of self-defence. The insistence of even such papers as the ‘Baltimore Sun’ on 
this supposed British doctrine of ‘absolute needs’ seems to me therefore in 
the nature of “demonstrable bunkum’. But as the American papers seem to 
think that the doctrine of ‘absolute needs’ is the basis of British naval 
policy and that it must necessarily clash with Mr. Gibson’s most obvious 
doctrine of ‘relative needs’ I can see no harm but only good in accepting 

t Not printed. 

2 For Mr. Gibson’s speeches of April 22 and 26 see respectively No. 408, note 1, and 
No. 423, note 4. 

3 In his memorandum Mr. Torr had stated in particular that Mr. Buell of the 
American Foreign Policy Association ‘includes the British theory of ‘‘absolute needs” 
among the principal causes of the collapse of the Tripartite Conference of 1927’. 
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publicly, as Mr. Torr suggests under point 1 at the end of the memorandum, 
the thcory that naval needs are relative, if this is likely, as I believe it would 
be, to clear away one of the misconceptions from which the United States 
public are suffering. 

3. I also think that pronouncements in the sense suggested by Mr. Torr 
under points 2, 3 and 4 would all be useful if made at the proper moment. 

4. I confess, however, that I rather fear that such pronouncements if made 
now will be interpreted by many over here as mere election propaganda, 
and that they would come with much greater force, and carry more weight 
here, if made after the General Elections in England. 

5. The really interesting factor in the present attitude of public opinion in 
this country in regard to naval disarmament is, so far as I can gather, the 
immense and unmistakable desire of the vast majority for an agreement with 
Great Britain and for reduction as well as limitation. 

6. The efforts being made by the Hearst Press and by the ‘Washington 
Post’ to discredit Mr. Gibson have met with little or no response. Even the 
‘Chicago Tribune’ and the ‘New York Herald-Tribune’ are on the whole 
friendly and favour the prospect of further limitation and reduction provided 
only parity with Great Britain can be maintained. On that point they, like 
most of the liberal journals are adamant. 

7. The most encouraging symptom of all undoubtedly is that the old 
slogans regarding the duplicity of Great Britain and her capacity for pulling 
the wool over the eyes of American negotiators, which slogans are once more 
to the fore in the Hearst papers and the ‘Post’,* seem for the moment to have 
lost their old hypnotic power on the public. 

I have, &c., 
EsME HowarD 

4 In Washington telegram No. 224 of May 4 (text preserved only in Washington 
Embassy archives) Sir E. Howard cited a report in The New York Times of that day that 
‘the United States representatives are adhering to the contention that a formula of reduction, 
based on tonnage alone, will never result in a successful disarmament conference. They 
desire to get an agreement on some formula that will take into consideration other factors 
than tonnage and lead to real accomplishment. This phase of the negotiations at Geneva 
will be purely technical and may consume much time. For that reason there is no expec- 


tation here that there will be any definite outcome in the immediate future of the effort of 
President Hoover to bring about reduction in the strength of fleets.’ 


No. 431 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received May 7, 12.20 p.m.) 
No. 64 L.N. Telegraphic [W 4487/50/98] 


GENEVA, May 7, 1929, 10.12 a.m. 


Following from Mr. Cadogan. 
Committee adjourned this morning! as arranged—see last paragraph of 
my telegram No. 632—the only opposition coming from the Soviet delegate. 
1 This telegram was drafted on May 6. 2 Not printed. 
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Lord Cushendun’s speech in support of Japanese proposal for adjournment 
of naval question has been telegraphed separately. 

United States delegate’s statement gave no new details of his evaluation 
proposal which he said was not a rigid plan but a method of approach 
which might be worth exploration. It was intended to facilitate computation 
for the purposes of comparison of military value of individual ships and of 
total military value of categories within which there would be differences of 
unity of type.¢ He would make no more specific statement at this stage in 
order that naval powers might be able more freely to pursue their indepen- 
dent studies of the question. 

Naval powers were asked to keep President informed of progress of the 
discussions. 

Speaking on the motion for adjournment of other outstanding items on 
the agenda French delegate withdrew French proposal for control in the 
place of which he would submit more simple and general proposals before 
the next meeting. 

Report of arbitration and security committee’ will be on the agenda for 
the [?next] meeting of the preparatory committee. 


3 This unnumbered telegram of May 6 from Geneva is not printed. Lord Cushendun’s 
speech that day is printed in Documents of the Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament 
Conference, Series VIII, pp. 187-8. 

4 The text here appears to be corrupt. 

5 This report, adopted by the Committee on July 4, 1928, is printed op. cit., Series VII, 
PP- 57-131. 


No. 432 


Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain 
(Received May 8, 9 a.m.) 


No. 226 Telegraphic [W 4532/50/98] 


WASHINGTON, May 7, 1929, 11.20 p.m. 


Your telegrams Nos. 231! and 232? and my telegram No. 223.3 

Secretary of State only returned from New York this morning. As I see 
from this morning’s papers that Preparatory Commission has adjourned it 
seems unnecessary for me to speak to him in the sense of your telegrams 
above-mentioned, especially as I presume Lord Cushendun has spoken in 
this sense to Mr. Gibson, who will no doubt have. . .* Secretary of State. 


1 See No. 428, note 1. 

2 No. 428. 

3 Not printed. This telegram of May 3 (preserved only in Washington Embassy archives) 
reported that Sir E. Howard would speak to Mr. Stimson on the lines of No. 427 when he 
returned from New York. 

4 The text as received was here uncertain. The text sent from Washington (F.O. 115/ 
3345) here included ‘informed the’. 
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I do not therefore propose, unless I hear from you to the contrary, to suggest 
to Secretary of State that he should postpone communicating to His Majesty’s 
Government terms of proposal5 supposing he informs me that United States 
government are willing to do so. 


$ In the text sent from Washington the preceding three words read ‘the American 
proposals’. 
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Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Sir A. Chamberlain (Received May 21) 
No. 890 [W 4916/50/98] 
WASHINGTON, May 9, 1929 
Sir, 

I asked the Secretary of State today whether now that the Preparatory 
Commission at Geneva had adjourned there was anything on the subject of 
disarmament which he wished me to communicate to you with regard to 
the intentions of his Government in this connection. As he did not seem to 
have anything specific to say, I went on to refer to a conversation that we 
had had sometime ago (see my telegrams Nos. 193 and 207),! when he told 
me that Mr. Hoover had long held the opinion that tonnage alone was not 
a satisfactory yardstick for the measurement of the respective quotas of 
cruisers allotted to naval Powers under any future agreement for naval 
disarmament. I said that if I remembered right he had also on that occasion 
expressed the opinion that one of the principal reasons for the failure of the 
Geneva three Power Conference of 1927 was that the discussions had been 
left mainly to technical experts and naval officers. These, according to what 
I remembered of our conversation, Colonel Stimson had said, naturally 
acted on the assumption that war between the two countries was possible, 
as It was their duty to do, and this made a genuine agreement almost 
impossible as both sides were eager and rightly so to prevent their own 
armament being in any way inferior to that of the other. I had understood 
that he concluded by saying that in future the discussions ought to be left to 
civilians who would go rather on the assumption that for economic and other 
reasons war between us was out of the question, and that there would then 
be every prospect of an agreement. I added that I had not reported this to 
you at the time because I wanted to be quite sure that my memory was not at 
fault and because I was not sure whether he wished me to do so. I should 
however, I said, be glad to know whether I might do so now. 

2. Colonel Stimson replied that I had fairly accurately repeated what he 
had in mind and what he had stated to me. He wished me, however, 
particularly to explain that he did not in saying this wish in any way to 
criticise the naval experts on either side who took part in the Geneva 1927 
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Conference. Far from wishing to criticise, he believed they had conducted 
the discussions in the most friendly spirit. All he meant to say was that in 
future he believed that there would be a greater chance of success if 
the leading negotiators were civilians who would take into consideration 
other factors than the necessity of defence and combat strength in certain 
hypothetical conditions. I asked if this was the view of the President and 
he said it was. 

3. He then went on to say that what the President was really anxious for 
was that there should be an agreement establishing reduction in present 
naval strength. He (Colonel Stimson) rather feared that if what he under- 
stood was the thesis of our Admiralty that our needs for cruisers were 
absolute, depending only on the length of the lines of communication we had 
to protect, and not in any way relative to the number and strength of the 
navies of other Powers, it might be impossible to bring about any reduction 
of existing naval forces. If, however, the needs of Great Britain were relative 
and dependent on the forces maintained by other Powers, then a reduction 
might easily be made. 

4. I replied that so far as I knew—though I admitted I might be mistaken 
—neither His Majesty’s Government nor His Majesty’s Admiralty had ever 
put forward a thesis of absolute needs. I had seen this stated, indeed, in the 
American Press but nowhere else. Such a thesis seemed to me to be most 
unlikely as I could hardly imagine the British people would agree to be 
taxed to maintain a large fleet if no other Power kept up a navy. On the 
other hand I hoped he would understand that many Americans were making 
a great mistake in thinking that the British fleet was maintained at its present 
level because we were ‘looking to’ the American fleet. We did not anticipate 
danger from America but we still felt our security menaced by a possible 
conflagration nearer home; a war in Europe might again threaten our lines of 
communication as it did last time; that was the danger we were obliged to 
guard against. I reminded him that Great Britain had already done more 
in the direction of disarmament than any other nation, having since the war 
reduced the number of her cruisers from about 120 to 54. A few enemy 
cruisers and enemy submarines might work havoc again with our food supply 
as they did during the war. I understood, perfectly, I said, that the United 
States Navy should ‘look to’ the navy of Great Britain which was still the 
largest in the world but Americans should disabuse themselves of the idea 
that Great Britain was equally ‘looking to’ the American fleet. We 
considered our dangers lay nearer home. ‘But,’ he said, ‘surely the only 
fleet that can endanger your transatlantic and pacific long-distance com- 
munications must be the American?’ I said, ‘By no means. Apart from the 
harm that even a few European cruisers and submarines could do, there 1s 
also Japan to be taken into consideration.’ It seemed to me therefore that, 
even completely adopting the thesis of relativity, our needs for cruisers to 
protect our food supplies must be admitted to be considerable and that any 
real reduction on our part would require, as a prerequisite, a considerable 
reduction on the part of other nations which I hoped would be possible. 
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5. Colonel Stimson said it seemed to the President and to him to be 
absurd, if the nations of the world were really anxious to maintain peace, 
that so many millions should be thrown away in perfectly unproductive 
expenditure on men-of-war. I said I entirely agreed and I felt sure that there 
was no hard-taxed Briton that would not agree and would not be grateful to 
the President if he could by common agreement reduce the terrible burden of 
taxation by reducing armaments. The general atmosphere after the meeting 
of the Preparatory Commission seemed hopeful. 

6. Colonel Stimson agreed in this and repeated that the President hoped 
for reduction and not mere limitation while of course the principle of 
parity established at Washington would have to be maintained or the 
arrangement, whatever it was, would not be accepted here. I said we 
understood this. 

7. Colonel Stimson then said ‘I was first brought into political life by 
President Roosevelt? whom I knew well. He said to me more than once 
“There is only one nation with whom we could agree to make an all-in 
Arbitration Treaty and that is Great Britain.”’ I said I hoped the day was 
not far distant when all-in arbitration treaties might become general, but 
that I could not see the Senate ratifying one at present.3 

8. Colonel Stimson smiled and agreed. 

I have, &c., 
EsME HowarbD 

2 Mr. Stimson had been U.S. Attorney for the Southern District of New York 1g06—9 
during the presidency of Mr. Theodore Roosevelt. 

3 Foreign Office despatch No. 802 of May 28 to Washington informed Sir E. Howard that 


Sir A. Chamberlain approved his language ‘in regard to naval disarmament, and in particu- 
lar in regard to the attitude of His Majesty’s Government.’ 
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Sir A, Chamberlain to Sir Ff. Tilley' (Tokyo) 
No. 222 [W 4828/50/98] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, May 15, 1929 
Sir, 

The Japanese Ambassador called this afternoon to ask for information as 
to the further course of the naval negotiations which had been initiated at 
Geneva. His Excellency enquired in particular whether we had now received 
details of the American proposals as foreshadowed by Mr. Gibson. He said 
that his Government, of course, perfectly understood our desire to reach 
agreement with America and could take no objection to the conversations 
which, he understood, were contemplated, but they hoped very much that 
they would not be left out in the cold and that no decision would be taken 
by us and the Americans affecting them without consultation with them. 


t H.M. Ambassador at Tokyo. 
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In particular, he spoke of their unwillingness to accept for cruisers the 
Washington ratio of 5 : 5: 3. 

I informed his Excellency that we had received no further information 
about the American proposals than that which had been given to all the 
world in Mr. Gibson’s two statements. Our Admiralty experts were en- 
deavouring to work out a scheme of limitation on the indications supplied by 
Mr. Gibson. Further than this we could not go until our elections were over. 
It would then be for the Cabinet to examine the work of the experts and to 
open communications with Washington. Whether the American Govern- 
ment would then disclose their own calculations or whether they would wish 
us to present ours, I did not know, and the course of the conversations must 
probably be largely governed by their wishes. We had warmly welcomed 
Mr. Gibson’s speech as indicating the introduction of greater elasticity 
into the standards of comparison and we were most anxious to remove the 
differences which had hitherto divided us from the Americans. As far, 
however, as I could see, our conversations would be directed to establishing 
a standard of comparison and not a ratio, and we certainly did not contem- 
plate entering into any arrangement or conversation unfriendly to Japan. 
Mr. Bridgeman had always spoken most appreciatively of the friendly 
attitude of the Japanese delegation at the Three-Power Conference, and it 
was our desire to continue our friendly co-operation with them. I added that, 
whilst the details were not present to my mind, I believed that Mr. Bridgeman 
had indicated to the Japanese at that conference that the British Government 
were prepared to concede them something more than the 5 : 5 : 3 ratio in 
the matter of cruisers.2_ I was not sure from their published statements and 
from what I read in the press whether upon this point the attitude of the 
American Government was the same as ours; it was, however, for the 
Japanese Government to judge at what time and in what way they should 
open up the discussion of this question with the State Department. 


Iam, &c., 
AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 
2 Cf. Volume III, Nos. 453-5. 


No. 435 


Memorandum by Sir A. Willert 
[P 705/56/150] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, May 22, 1929 


Mr. E. L. James, the chief European correspondent of the ‘New York 
Times’, told me to-day that Mr. Ochs, the proprietor of his newspaper, 
had written to him to say that the week before last Mr. Hoover asked him to 
do everything possible to foster good relations with us, to avoid pin pricks 
and so on. 
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My next American caller was Mr. Constantine Brown, the London 
correspondent of the ‘Chicago Daily News’, fresh from a visit to the United 
States. He also said that what had impressed him in Washington was the 
determination of those in power there to cultivate good relations with us on 
the ground that only so could progress be made in Disarmament and in 
outlawing war. He said that Mr. Stimson, whom he described as being 
nothing more than a mouthpiece of the President, spoke to him strongly in 
that sense.! 

A. WILLERT 


1 Mr. Craigie minuted as follows on this memorandum: ‘This confirms what Mr. 
Gibson said to me in a private conversation at Geneva, namely that President Hoover 
attaches more importance to cultivating good relations with this country than to anything 
else in the field of foreign politics. The President had desired to emphasize this point by 
his appointment of the former Vice-President of the United States as Ambassador in 
London and by announcing this appointment simultaneously with the appointment of his 
Cabinet, instead of waiting to announce it with the remainder of his diplomatic appoint- 
ments. (As a matter of fact no other diplomatic appointments have yet been announced.) 
It appears that the President believes he can ‘hitch up with’”’ (i.e. work with) this 
country better than with any other foreign country and he is at all events determined to 
make the attempt. 

‘Both Mr. Gibson and Mr. Wilson were at pains to deny the rumours which had been 
current (and the existence of which I did not deny) that Mr. Hoover was unfriendly to this 
country. They said that Mr. Hoover was, as I knew, often outspoken and even bitter in his 
criticism of others in moments of irritation or when he himself was the target of attack, 
but the mood passed quickly and, so far as this country was concerned, the President was 
fundamentally friendly. 

‘I venture to think that, if we play our cards properly, there is now a chance of placing 
Anglo-American relations on a better footing than they have been at any time in the past— 
a chance, in fact, of initiating that wholchearted cooperation with the United States which 
would have such a beneficent effect not only on the position of the British Empire but on 
world affairs generally. But any obvious lack of response to the advance which has been 
made would be fatal. There are plenty ready to persuade Mr. Hoover that he is attempting 
the impossible and, from what I know of him, he would be capable of reversing his policy 
rather abruptly if he were allowed to gain the impression in the early stages that we stepped 
back as he advanced. 

‘General Dawes—a man who has been consistently friendly to this country—arrives on 
June 13th. I think it would be good policy if our press of all shades of opinion were to give 
him a really good reception. 

*R. L. Craiciz. 30/5.” 

Further correspondence on disarmament questions is printed in Volume I of the Second 
Series. 
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CHAPTER V 


British signature of the Optional Clause 
July 24—December 31, 1929 


Introductory Note 


The King’s Speech of July 2, 1929, set out four main aims for the foreign 
policy of His Majesty’s Government. These aims were that a settlement of 
the question of reparations should lead to the evacuation of the Rhineland; 
that from the conversations with the United States on naval disarmament 
there should ensue an early reduction of armaments throughout the world; 
that the Governments of the United Kingdom, India and the Dominions 
should, by signing the Optional Clause embodied in the Statute of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, agree to submit international 
disputes to judicial settlement; and that diplomatic relations with the Soviet 
Union should be resumed.! Further documentation on progress towards 
achieving the first aim will be included in Volume VII of this Series. The 
questions of naval disarmament and of relations with the Soviet Union have 
been treated in Volumes I and VII respectively of the Second Series. The 
present chapter on the Optional Clause therefore rounds off the documen- 
tation in this Collection on the first diplomatic objectives of Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald’s Government. 

On July 3, 1929, Mr. Arthur Henderson circulated to the Cabinet an 
undated memorandum by the Foreign Office dealing with the Optional 
Clause and possible reserves to British signature of it. This long, technical 
paper notably read as follows, subject to the omission of certain illustrative 
passages as indicated below: 


“What is known as the “Optional Clause”’ is the instrument drawn up in 
1920 in pursuance of the following provision in article 36 of the Statute of 
the Permanent Court of International Justice for signature on behalf of 
States or Members of the League . . . [There followed the last three para- 
graphs of the article, beginning ‘““The Members of the League of Nations’’]. 

‘2. States which have signed the Optional Clause have done so in varying 
terms, but the model form which is annexed to copies of the Statute of the 
Court is as follows :— 

“The undersigned, being duly authorised thereto, further declare, on 
behalf of their Government, that, from this date, they accept as compulsory 
ipso facto and without special convention, the jurisdiction of the Court in 
conformity with article 36, paragraph 2, of the Statute of the Court, 
under the following conditions:” 

' See Parl. Debs., 5th ser., H. of L., vol. Ixxv, cols. 6-7. 
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“3. The terms of article 36 have been regarded as admitting the making of 
a reserve or exception of any kind when accepting the compulsory jurisdiction 
of the Court, because the jurisdiction of the Court may be accepted ‘“‘in all or 
any” of the classes of legal disputes enumerated. 

“4. Only one State (Haiti) has signed the Optional Clause unconditionally ; 
all the rest (twenty-two up to March 1929) have attached conditions of some 
kind, such as a time limit or reciprocity or the exclusion of disputes as to the 
past, &c. 

“5. Since 1924 the question of compulsory arbitration for international 
disputes has been intermittently under consideration by His Majesty’s 
Government, and during the last two years has been receiving close attention. 
It has been the subject of correspondence with the Governments of the 
Dominions. 

‘6. The question was discussed at the Imperial Conference in 1926, and 
all the Governments there represented came to a general agreement that 
none of them would take any action in the direction of the acceptance of the 
compulsory jurisdiction of the Permanent Court without bringing up the 
matter for further discussion. 

‘7. In December 1927 the Government of the United States of America 
communicated the draft of a bilateral arbitration treaty which that Govern- 
ment would be willing to conclude with His Majesty’s Government.? Since 
that date the arbitration treaties with France, Italy and Spain? have run 
out, and it has been in connection with the reserves and exceptions which 
it would be necessary to make in these treaties that the subject has been under 
close consideration during the last two years. 

‘8. Treaties in terms practically identical with the draft put forward by 
the United States Government have been concluded by the United States 
with France, Germany and eighteen other States,* while negotiations for the 
conclusion of similar treaties are in progress with some dozen other States. 
These treaties all contain certain exceptions or reserves of considerable 
importance. Observations with regard to them will be found below in the 
sections devoted to particular exceptions or reserves which might be attached 
to the signature of the Optional Clause on behalf of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the United Kingdom. 

‘9. Compulsory arbitration is one of the subjects upon which for some time 
past an effort has been made to ensure that all the Members of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations should follow a uniform policy. To this principle 
it is important to adhere, and, therefore, it may be found well to concur in 
certain exceptions or reserves to which the Dominion Governments attach 
particular importance, even though they do not relate to points which are of 
great moment to this country. 

‘to. Before dealing with particular reserves or exceptions which might 

2 See No. 353, note 5. 
3 These agreements of October 14, 1903, and February 1 and 27, 1904, respectively, are 


printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 96, p. 35, and vol. 97, pp. 57 and 80-1. 
4 Cf. Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States 1928, passim. 
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be made, it is well to draw attention to the fact that most bilateral arbitration 
treaties provide for the conclusion in respect of each case to be arbitrated of 
a “special agreement” or “compromis” which states the question at issue 
and settles the terms of reference. No such special agreement is necessary 
where the parties to the dispute have signed the Optional Clause. Pro- 
ceedings in the latter case can be begun at the instance of either party to the 
dispute, the point at issue becomes defined in the course of the proceedings, 
and no opportunity arises for coming to an agreement with the other party 
to the dispute as to any special rules which the court is to apply in giving its 
decision. 

‘tr. It is the absence of this special agreement or compromis which 
constitutes the chief difference between the system of international arbitration 
in vogue during the pre-war period and the system of obligatory judicial 
settlement of international disputes rendered possible by the establishment of 
an international court always in being and possessing fixed rules of procedure. 
Most States, in concluding bilateral arbitration treaties during recent years, 
have shown their belief in the advantage of having a compromis or special 
agreement in respect of each dispute, and have made provision in the treaty 
accordingly, though in many cases power is given to the tribunal to fix the 
compromis if the parties cannot agree—a system initiated in Convention I 
drawn up by the Second Peace Conference in 1907;5 sometimes it is given 
to a conciliation commission; and in some cases, if no agreement can be 
reached on its terms, the compromis can be dispensed with. This last was 
the system adopted in the Locarno arbitration treaties of 1925. Great 
Britain has, as a rule, inserted in her arbitration treaties a provision requiring 
a compromis to be concluded. The United States of America have done so 
in all the treaties by which they are bound. Hitherto the Senate have insisted 
upon this, as they maintain that the compromis must be regarded as a treaty 
and be submitted to the Senate for its consent before ratification. 

‘12. A reserve or exception with regard to a particular class of disputes 
made when signing the Optional Clause need not exclude arbitration in 
virtue of a special agreement in respect of any or all of the disputes comprised 
in that category; it need not even exclude the acceptance of an obligation to 
arbitrate upon terms such as those embodied in the treaties concluded by the 
United States providing for the conclusion of a special agreement in respect 
of each case submitted to the tribunal. 

‘13. As will be seen from the subsequent paragraphs of this paper, there 
are some cases in which arbitration would involve substantial risk unless an 
agreement can be come to as to the rules by which the arbitration tribunal 
is to be guided. In this respect acceptance of the Optional Clause might 
reasonably be accompanied by a reserve which would not be necessary 
where a “‘compromis” was to be concluded in respect of each particular 
arbitration. 


S The Convention for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes, signed at The 
Hague on October 18, 1907, is printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 100, pp. 298— 
314. 
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‘Time Limit. 

“14. Fifteen States, in accepting the Optional Clause, have attached a 
time limit to the operation of their signature. This has usually been five or 
ten years; in two cases it has been fifteen years. 

‘15. An irrevocable commitment is undesirable; consequently, the 
insertion of a time limit seems wise. On the other hand, there are incon- 
veniences attaching to an arrangement which required a renewal of the 
signature at the end of the period, and it would, therefore, seem desirable 
that if His Majesty’s Government sign the Optional Clause they should 
merely reserve the right to withdraw after some definite period, e.g., fifteen 
years. In the absence of withdrawal the acceptance would remain in force. 

‘16. An arrangement on these lines is practically equivalent to a perman- 
ent commitment, as, unless there had been some change in the circumstances, 
withdrawal from the acceptance of the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court 
would be regarded as a retrograde measure, and a Government would 
hesitate to take it. 


‘PARTICULAR EXCEPTIONS OR RESERVATIONS. 


“Reciprocity. 

‘17. The terms of article 36 of the Statute are somewhat inconsistent on 
the subject of reciprocity. The earlier part of the article implies that the 
principle of reciprocity will always operate; the penultimate paragraph 
shows that the clause can be accepted unconditionally, 1.e., without recipro- 
city. It follows that if the jurisdiction is to be accepted on a basis of 
reciprocity, it must be so stated. Twenty-two out of the twenty-three States 
which have accepted the Optional Clause have done so upon this basis. 

‘18. There is a further reason for attaching this condition of reciprocity. 
To refrain from doing so would make it advantageous for other States not 
to sign the clause themselves. If no condition of reciprocity is attached by a 
State to its signature, another State can cite the first State before the Court 
and itself remain free from any corresponding liability to be cited before the 
Court. 


‘Inter-Imperial Questions. 


‘19. In the course of the correspondence with the Dominion Governments, 
Australia has suggested that a reserve should be made excluding inter- 
Imperial disputes. 

‘20. No such reserve is desirable, not because the Court of International 
Justice should be competent to take cognisance of any such dispute, but 
because, to make such a reserve, would imply that in its absence an inter- 
Imperial dispute would fall within the jurisdiction of the Court. 

‘a1. According to the view held by this Government, the Court only has 
jurisdiction in international disputes, and a dispute between two units of the 
British Empire is not, and cannot be, in the strict sense of the term, inter- 
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national. The common allegiance to the Crown and the association together 
of all the autonomous units of the Empire of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations renders the relations between those units different from the relations 
between any one of those units and a forcign State. It is with a foreign 
State only that their relations are international, and it is disputes with a foreign 
State which alone are international and fall within the jurisdiction of the 
International Court of Justice at The Hague. 

‘22. The view that the relations between the various units of the Empire 
are different in character from the relations between any one of those units 
and a foreign State was fully understood by the Imperial Conference of 1926, 
and much of the work of that body was based on that principle. No Dominion 
is likely to contest it, or to make any attempt to refer to the Court at The 
Hague a dispute with this country. On the other hand, to invite formal 
concurrence in any explicit statement that the International Court has no 
jurisdiction in inter-Imperial disputes would create difficulties for some of 
the Dominion Governments and it would be better to refrain from doing so. 
The view held by His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom is 
well known, and has been publicly stated at Geneva. In the communication 
to be made to the Dominion Governments it should be explained that, in the 
opinion of His Majesty’s Government, the Court can have no jurisdiction in 
inter-Imperial disputes, and that, for this reason, it is not proposed to 
attach any such reserve as Australia suggests to the acceptance of the 
Optional Clause. 


“Questions within the Domestic Jurisdiction of one of the Parties. 


“23. In theory, any such exception or reserve in an arbitration treaty is 
superfluous. Matters of domestic jurisdiction are matters which by inter- 
national law are left exclusively to the jurisdiction of the sovereign authority 
of the State. Where that is the case, no foreign State is in a position to 
contest the decision arrived at. 

‘24. Nevertheless, it has become a matter of common practice to include 
this exception. It is inserted in all the recent treaties concluded by the United 
States. ... Practical considerations, therefore, are in favour of attaching a 
similar reserve to the acceptance of the Optional Clause if the Dominion 
Governments manifest any wish for it. 

‘26. No State in accepting the Optional Clause has up till now excluded 
disputes on matters falling within the domestic jurisdiction of the State, but 
the explanation of this may be that most of the States which have accepted 
the clause are continental States to which this question is not one of great 
importance. 


“Disputes involving Third Parties. 


“27. Since the Anglo-French Arbitration Convention of 1903 arbitration 
treaties have almost always included an exception excluding from the 
obligation to arbitrate disputes involving the interests of third parties. 
The model draft treaties prepared by the Security Committee of the League 
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of Nations in 1928 dealt with disputes involving the interests of third parties 
in a different way. The framers of those treaties regarded the interests of the 
third party State as sufficiently protected by the right which articles 62 and 
63 of the Statute of the Court give to every State which has an interest in the 
case to intervene in the proceedings; consequently, the interests of the third 
party State being sufficiently protected themselves by the right to intervene 
afford no reason against the judicial settlement of the point at issue between 
the two States primarily concerned in the dispute. The “General Act” 
approved at Geneva in 19287 proceeds (article 36) upon the same basis. 

‘28. In view of the terms of articles 62 and 63 of the Statute, it seems to 
be unnecessary to attach to the acceptance of the Optional Clause any 
reserve or exception as regards disputes involving the interests of third 
parties. 


© ** Monroe Doctrine.” 


‘29. All the arbitration treaties concluded by the United States include the 
following stipulation: “The provisions of this treaty shall not be invoked in 
respect of any dispute the subject-matter of which... .8 (c) depends upon 
the maintenance of the traditional attitude of the United States concerning 
American questions, commonly described as the Monroe Doctrine.” 

‘30. Great Britain has special interests in certain areas which are com- 
parable to the Monroe Doctrine, notably in Egypt and the Persian Gulf 
The protection of these interests is even more essential to Great Britain than 
is the integrity of the Monroe Doctrine to the United States of America. . es 

°33. Ifthe Optional Clause were signed with a reserve excluding compul- 
sory submission to the Court of disputes arising out of action taken to uphold 
the special interests of this country in areas such as Egypt or the Persian Gulf, 
the reserve would operate to exclude, not only arbitration between Great 
Britain and a third State, whose attempts at interference Great Britain could 
not tolerate, but also arbitration between Great Britain and the territorial 
Power concerned, i.e., Egypt or Persia, as to the legality of the action which 
Great Britain had taken o7s-d-vs that Power for the purpose of upholding her 
special position. 

‘34. The operation of such a reserve would, therefore, be wider if attached 
to an acceptance of the Optional Clause than if inserted in a bilateral treaty 
with the United States. But where, as shown below, there is no secure legal 
basis for our claim to occupy in certain countries a special position, through 
which alone we can ensure the protection of our lines of communication to 
India and the East, it would be dangerous for the reserve to have the more 
restricted scope. ... 

“37. However strong the justification for the British position in Egypt and 


© Cf. Volume IV, No. 296, and Volume V, No. 416. 

7 The General Act for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes, approved by the 
Assembly of the League of Nations on September 26, 1928, is printed in British and Foreign 
State Papers, vol. 130, pp. 878-88. 

8 Punctuation as in original quotation. 
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the Persian Gulf may be on the political side, its weakness on the legal side is 
generally known in well-informed circles, and the acceptance of an obligation 
to submit to arbitration any aspect of it which might come into dispute 
would be likely to give rise to a vehement political campaign in this 
country. ... 

“40. It will be seen from the foregoing paragraphs that there are three 
possible alternatives, and it will be for the Cabinet to decide which of them 
to adopt— 


‘(a) to make no reserve at all and allow arbitration unreservedly. It is 
feared that this will reduce to vanishing point the chances of a treaty 
settlement of our relations with Egypt, which, as generally recognised 
here and by all sane elements in Egypt, is the only one that can 
establish these relations on a basis of goodwill; 

*(6) to make an unqualified reserve and exclude arbitration altogether. 
The objection to this is that it would run counter to the policy and 
declarations made by His Majesty’s Ministers before they came into 
office; 

‘(¢) to make a qualified reserve subordinating, until such time as the 
position can be regularised by treaty, the obligation to arbitrate to 
the conclusion of a special agreement or compromise. This is the 
alternative adopted in the draft declaration at the end of this paper. 
It is avowedly a compromise, but goes some way to meet the objections 
on either side. 


“Disputes arising out of Belligerent Action at Sea. 


“41. Great Britain is so dependent on sea power for her security that it has 
for a long time been the policy of successive British Governments not to 
accept any obligations to submit disputes with foreign Powers to international 
arbitration in terms which might imperil the exercise of sea power in time 
of war. 

“42. Hitherto the position has been safeguarded by the exception in the 
arbitration treaties for disputes involving the “‘vital interests”’ of either of the 
Parties. This exception, however, has disappeared from all the recent 
treaties concluded by the United States and from the General Act drawn up 
at Geneva, and it is unlikely that any treaties with important foreign Powers 
containing an exception in these terms could be concluded in future. 

“43. For the last two years efforts have been made to find some satisfactory 
formula which could be substituted for “‘vital interests,” but the position has 
been complicated by the fact that any phrase which could be seen to be 
intended to cover disputes arising out of belligerent captures at sea and to 
exclude them from arbitration would foster the agitation conducted by the 
Big Navy party in the United States, who, for their own interests, contend 
that British interference with American commerce in time of war can only be 
prevented by the creation and maintenance of an overwhelming American 
fleet. No satisfactory formula has as yet been found. ... 

“51. The conclusion of the Kellogg Pact has simplified the situation, and 
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may enable the difficulty to be overcome. As will be seen below, there is 
reason to think that disputes with foreign Powers over the exercise of 
belligerent powers at sea will in the future fall into one or other of two groups, 
and that, as to one group, the risk of arbitration can be faced, and that, as to 
the other, there is good reason for excluding arbitration by a reserve. 

“52. All parties in this country are now committed to upholding the 
League of Nations and to the loyal fulfilment of the Kellogg Pact. 

“53. If His Majesty’s Government are prepared to base their policy upon 
the assumption that the obligations of the Kellogg Pact will be observed by 
Great Britain and by all its other signatories, that, in the event of Great 
Britain being at war in self-defence, the Council of the League will be able to 
give effect to article 16 of the Covenant, and that the other Members of the 
League will act up to their engagements under that instrument, the problem 
of the arbitration of this class of disputes may be faced upon the assumption 
that this country will not be involved in war in future except in self-defence, 
or in pursuance of its obligations under the Covenant of the League. 

“54. In the first case this country will have been attacked and can count 
on the co-operation under article 16 of the Covenant of all the other Members 
of the League, and can also count on the issue by the Council of recom- 
mendations which should oblige those States to interrupt all economic 
relations with the Covenant-breaking State. The action of the naval forces 
will be simplified by the co-operation which His Majesty’s Government may 
expect from all those Members of the League in preventing intercourse with 
the country which will have made the attack. ... 

‘58. In the second case mentioned above, very similar conditions will 
prevail. In this case, the British naval forces will be taking action, not on 
their own account, but at the instance of the Council of the League, and in 
pursuance of the obligation in the Covenant which obliges Members of the 
League when article 16 comes into play to prevent intercourse between 
the Covenant-breaking State and another State, whether a Member of the 
League or not. It is not reasonable that when the British navy takes action in 
the general interest in accordance with recommendations of the Council, 
His Majesty’s Government should be exposed to the risk of having the 
legality of such action questioned before an international tribunal. The 
complaint as to the legality of such action should be addressed to the body 
at whose instance the action was taken, viz., the Council of the League. 

‘59. The recent arbitration treaties concluded by the United States of 
America with European States have all included an exception excluding from 
arbitration disputes involving the observes [sic] by the State with which 
the United States was contracting of its obligations in accordance with 
the Covenant of the League. The actual terms of this exception are as 
follows :— 


“The provisions of this treaty shall not be invoked in respect of any 
dispute the subject-matter of which— 


(d) depends upon or involves observance of the obligations of (the 
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British Empire) in accordance with the Covenant of the League of 
Nations.” 


A slight variation of this formula would cover disputes arising out of action 
taken by British naval forces in time of war in cases where, without being 
herself the victim of an attack, Great Britain becomes a belligerent in order 
to co-operate in enforcing the Covenants of the League... . 

‘61. An alternative formula for excluding the arbitration of disputes arising 
out of belligerent naval action which has frequently been considered during 
the last two years, and has been suggested independently by the Government 
of the Union of South Africa, is to exclude all disputes on matters as to 
which there exists no recognised rule of international law. 

‘62. This formula has certain advantages and may be put forward in 
some quarters as the proper expedient which His Majesty’s Government 
should adopt if they desire to accept an extended obligation to submit to 
compulsory international arbitration. 

“63. It is open, however, to various disadvantages. It would weaken our 
present position as to the importance to be attached to decisions in British 
Prize Courts, because those decisions are based on international law, and it 
is, therefore, difficult for His Majesty’s Government to assert at the same 
time that there is no sufficiently well established rule of international law 
to justify the risk of submitting the dispute to an international tribunal. 
Furthermore, a reserve in terms so general might be used to exclude practi- 
cally every dispute from arbitration. 


“Disputes Arising out of Past Events. 


‘64. Six States, in signing the Optional Clause, have accepted the 
compulsory jurisdiction of the Court only in respect of disputes arising out of 
future events and not out of past events. It is a reasonable limitation on the 
engagements to be undertaken. It is also a matter of importance to Great 
Britain to introduce this limitation by reason of the risk which otherwise 
would have to be faced of stale claims arising out of action taken during the 
late war being put forward by countries which then were neutral. 


“TERRITORIAL QUESTIONS. 


‘65. Article 39 2(c) of the General Act drawn up at Geneva in 1928 
foreshadows the possibility of subjecting acceptance of its provisions to a 
reserve as to disputes relating to territorial status. 

‘66. A reserve or exception on these lines to the acceptance of the com- 
pulsory jurisdiction of the Court would be valuable to Great Britain in 
regard to the question of the Falkland Islands. ... Several of the acceptances 
of the Optional Clause (Germany, Belgium, Spain) are limited to situations 
or facts subsequent to the acceptance, and there is no reason why the British 
acceptance should be in more extended terms and should not exclude 
disputes with regard to facts occurring or situations arising before the acceptance 
of the clause. 
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Paragraphs 
14-16. 


Paragraphs 
I 7- I 8. 


Paragraphs 
19-22. 


Paragraphs 
b4 and 
65-69. 

Paragraphs 
70-71. 


Paragraphs 
41-63. 


Paragraphs 
2 9g ~40 * 


‘CASES WHERE PROVISION EXISTS FOR RECOURSE TO SOME OTHER MODE OF 
SETTLEMENT. 


‘70. Six States in signing the Optional Clause have excluded cases where 
there is an agreement to have recourse to some other mode of peaceful 
settlement. The language employed in making this reserve is wide enough to 
cover cases where the agreement is for reference of the dispute to a conciliation 
commission before submission to the tribunal. 

‘71. It is desirable to make this exception. Some international disputes 
which arise are of a special character, and are best dealt with by a special 
tribunal. Others, again, are too small to warrant submission to the Perman- 
ent Court of International Justice, whose activities should be reserved for 
important cases. This is not a reserve in any proper sense of the term and 
need not be worded as such. 


‘DRAFT DECLARATION FOR SIGNATURE. 


‘72. The following draft declaration has been framed in order to show the 
way in which effect would be given to the suggestions contained in this paper, 
if they were approved :— 


“On behalf of His Britannic Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom 
I accept, 
“for a period of fifteen years and thereafter until such time as notice may be 
given to terminate the acceptance, 
‘in relation to any other State accepting the same obligation, 
“the jurisdiction of the Court as compulsory, 
“in all international disputes comprised in the categories mentioned in 
article 36 of the Statute, 
“‘with regard to facts occurring or situations arising after the signature of the 
present declaration, 
“other than disputes in regard to which the parties have agreed or shall agree 
to have recourse to some other method of peaceful settlement, 
“or which arise out of action taken at the instance of the Council of the 
League of Nations, in pursuance of the obligations imposed upon Members 
of the League by the terms of the Covenant, 
‘and subject to the proviso that pending the conclusion of treaties regulating 
the situation in areas in which the Government of His Britannic Majesty 
claim to possess certain special interests, the exercise of the jurisdiction of the 
Court shall in the case of disputes arising out of action taken to uphold these 
special interests be dependent on the conclusion of a special agreement 
defining the point at issue and settling the terms of reference.” ’ 


Mr. Henderson commented in his covering memorandum: ‘I would have 
preferred that Great Britain should sign the Optional Clause unconditionally. 
The above formula proposes various reservations. I think the Cabinet can 
safely accept all the earlier parts of this formula. I am doubtful, however, 
about the last paragraph. This paragraph contains an important reservation 
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of substance, and would introduce a new and undesirable form of procedure 
in connection with the submission of international disputes to the Permanent 
Court. On both grounds I am not sure whether it can be approved. 


‘A. H.’ 
No. 436 
Memorandum by Mr. A. Henderson 
[W 7665/21/98) 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 24, 1929 
Optional Clause 


I regard it as essential to sign the Optional Clause at the forthcoming 
Assembly of the League of Nations, though we have undertaken not to 
ratify until after Parliamentary discussion. In the light of recent discussions 
and communications from the Dominions I propose a new form of acceptance 
of the Optional Clause :— 


1. ‘On behalf of His Britannic Mayjesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom and subject to ratification, I accept 

2. ‘for a period of fifteen years and thereafter until such time as notice may 

be given to terminate the acceptance, 

. ‘in relation to any other state accepting the same obligation, 

. ‘the jurisdiction of the Court as compulsory, 

. ‘in all international disputes comprised in the categories mentioned in 

Article 36 of the Statute 

. ‘arising after the ratification of the present declaration, with regard to 

situations or facts subsequent to the said ratification, 

7. ‘other than disputes in regard to which the parties have agreed or 
shall agree to have recourse to some other method of peaceful settle- 
ment, 

8. (‘and subject to the proviso that His Britannic Majesty’s Government 
reserve the right to require that proceedings in the Court shall be 
suspended in respect of any dispute which has been submitted to, and 
is under consideration by, the Council of the League’). 


o>) Or e& 09 


The paragraph excluding old disputes (paragraph 6 of the formula) has 
been redrafted in a form which is clearer and accords with the formula of 
signature adopted by France, Germany, Belgium and other foreign countries. 

It will be observed that the only reservation ox substantial importance is 
the final paragraph 8 enclosed in brackets. I myself should greatly prefer to 
omit this last paragraph and thus to sign the Clause without any reservation 
contrary to its intention and spirit. 

If, however, any substantial reservation has to be admitted, I consider 
that this is the least objectionable form of words. Sir C. Hurst is of opinion 
that it would render unnecessary any reservation either of British belligerent 
rights or of the so-called British Monroe Doctrine. It would also cover a 
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number of suggestions made by the Dominions. It is practically identical 
with a reservation made by France in 1924 in her acceptance of the Optional 
Clause conditional upon the ratification of the Geneva Protocol. Lord 
Cecil," moreover, though he fully shares my dislike of reservations of 
substance, does not greatly object to our thus reserving the right to suspend 
proceedings in the Court, while the Council is endeavouring to settle the 
matter in dispute. 

I would emphasise the extreme undesirability of asserting the so-called 
British Monroe Doctrine in any explicit form by way of reservation. To 
assert it as our predecessors did in connection with the Kellogg Pact, by 
reference to certain unnamed regions, is plainly inconsistent with the 
repeated declarations, and the whole international outlook, of the Labour 
Party. To assert it, on the other hand, with Egypt specifically named, 
would be to advertise the fact that our legal status in Egypt was untenable. 
We should thereby encourage the Egyptians to refuse to conclude a treaty 
by friendly negotiation and to insist on a reference of our legal rights to 
arbitration, which it would be very damaging for a Labour Government to 
refuse. 


A. H. 


t Viscount Cecil of Chelwood, a British Delegate to the Assembly of the League of 
Nations and British representative on the Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament 
Conference, was an adviser to Mr. Henderson on League of Nations questions. 


No. 437 


Minute from Viscount Cecil to Mr. A. Henderson 


[W 7612/4373/98] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, July 29, 1929 


I annex a Memorandum of our Policy on Arbitration, Security & 
Disarmament at the Assembly. The Memorandum is the result of a confer- 
ence between Mr. Dalton, Sir Cecil Hurst, Mr. Cadogan, Mr. Baker' & 
myself.2 

CECIL 


t Mr. P. Noel Baker was Parliamentary Private Secretary to Mr. Henderson. 

2 Mr. Cadogan minuted as follows on this paper: ‘I would only point out—as I did at the 
meeting referred to above—that the Service Dep[artmen]ts have in the past raised objections 
to the Treaty to Strengthen the Means of Preventing War [cf. the report of the Committee 
on Arbitration and Security of the Preparatory Commission on its third session, League of 
Nations Official Journal, August 1928, pp. 1210-11], and are very apprehensive on the whole 
question of the Supervision to be enforced in connection with the Disarmament Convention. 
It might therefore be as well to allow them to state thcir views on these points, to see 
whether their objections—if they maintain them—are valid. 

A. CapoGan. July 29, 1929” 

Mr. Henderson decided that the attached memorandum should be sent to the Prime 
Minister and that no formal consultation with the Service Departments should take place 
until after the meeting of the Assembly of the League of Nations in September. 
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ANNEX TO NO. 437 


Draft Recommendations for British Delegation’s Programme for the roth Assembly. 


ARBITRATION: SECURITY: DISARMAMENT. 


I. 
ARBITRATION. 


Summary of Proposals. We should sign the Optional Clause and make a 
declaration concerning the General Act. 

1. The Optional Clause. The Optional Clause should be signed at the 
Assembly, signature being subject to ratification with Parliamentary 
sanction.3 

2. Signature by the Dominions. Signature should if possible be given on 
behalf of all the Dominions and of India. But the Foreign Secretary has made 
plain in Parliament that, though unanimity ts obviously desirable, His 
Majesty’s Government in Great Britain are not under any obligation to 
postpone their own signature until unanimity is obtained.* 

3. Period of Acceptance. Attention should be drawn, when announcing 
signature, to the fact that our signature is for 15 years and will be auto- 
matically renewed thereafter unless denounced: the hope might be expressed 
that signature for a prolonged term will become general, so as to avoid the 
inconvenience and uncertainty of quinquennial renewals.3 

4. Reservations. No recommendation is here submitted as to reservations, 
since these are now under consideration by the Government. But it is 
relevant to this Programme to note that, if any reservations are admitted, it 
will probably be thought desirable to explain (at the Assembly or elsewhere) 
their compatibility with the general principle that there should be no 
‘reservation which would weaken the obligation to settle all disputes by 
pacific means.’§ (c.f. Labour Party Conference Resolution—Birmingham 
1928, and Labour and the Nation.® The Foreign Secretary has lately given 
public assurances to the same effect. Women’s Peace Crusade Delegation, 
July 20th [r9th],7 1929).3 

5. Ihe General Act. A general approval of the General Act, as a whole and 
without any reservation which would weaken the obligation to settle all 
disputes by pacific means, should be given. It should be made clear that the 


3 This recommendation was ticked by the Prime Minister. 

4 The Prime Minister here minuted in the margin: ‘Every effort shd. be made to get 
unanimity & only when we have failed shd. govt. tell them we shall sign. On an important 
matter like this a division amongst Dominions might be a serious departure, but it may 
have to be faced. J. R. M.’ 

8 Mr. MacDonald here minuted: ‘Reservations contemplated do not amount to this. 
J. R. M.’ | 

6 For the resolution on world peace and disarmament moved by Mr. MacDonald on 
October 2 see The Times, October 3, 1928, p. 7. The pamphlet, Labour and the Nation, setting 
out the programme of the Labour Party was published in July 1928. 

7 See The Times, July 20, 1929, p. 4. 
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powers of the Council must not be impaired. No actual signature should, 
however, be attempted until there has been an opportunity to consult further 
the Dominions and the Departments. 

(A memorandun,,8 setting out the case for signature, is being submitted. 
It is suggested that this and other relevant papers should be referred to the 
Optional Clause Committee of the Cabinet, after it has dealt with the 
Clause.) 


II. 
SECURITY. 


Summary of Proposals. We should submit a resolution defining the position 
resulting from the Kellogg Pact. We should sign the Convention on Financial 
Assistance to States Victims of Aggression,® and the Treaty to Strengthen 
Means of Preventing War, under certain conditions. 

6. Pact and Covenant. A resolution should be submitted to the Assembly, 
welcoming the Kellogg Pact and rejoicing that its signatories have thereby 
renounced war as an instrument of national policy even in those cases in 
which war was still legitimate under Article XV, paragraph 7 of the 
Covenant. A Declaration should also be made reiterating and emphasising 
the statement made by the late Government that we accepted the Pact 
without any reservation whatever;'° and that no declarations concerning 
signatures of the Pact are to be regarded as reducing or interpreting the 
obligations of the Covenant.3 


8 The reference was evidently to a memorandum of July 22 on the General Act by 
Lord Cecil, not printed. The memorandum concluded: ‘It is suggested that the General 
Act should be accepted as a whole and without reservation, subject to the following 
provisions. 

‘(a) Chapter I. 

‘Occasion might be taken to suggest to the League of Nations Assembly that further study 
should be given to the question of establishing a permanent panel of Conciliation Commis- 
sioners, with a view to obviating the inconvenient multiplication of bilateral Commissions. 

*(b) Chapter II. 

‘If any reservations are made in signing the Optional Clause, they should be repeated 
here. 

‘(¢) Chapter HI. 

‘It may be thought advisable to make more explicit, by a declaration or reservation, 
the right to bring before the Council any dispute not settled by the conciliation procedure of 
Chapter I, or the judicial or arbitral procedure of Chapter II. If, however, the Council 
should fail to effect a settlement, the dispute must be referred to arbitral decision as 
prescribed in Chapter ITI. 

‘(d) It may also be thought advisable to clarify the position as regards the power of an 
arbitral Tribunal to revise treaties or the status quo established by treaties. 

‘(e) Lastly, it may be thought advisable to suggest an examination of the steps necessary 
to make Article XIX of the Covenant an effective means of peaceful change.’ 

9 This draft convention, as submitted to the Council of the League of Nations by the 
Financial Committee on March 8, 1929, is printed in League of Nations Official Journal, 
April 1929, pp. 681-96. 

10 The reference was to the statement in The King’s Speech on November 6, 1928, 
printed in Parl. Debs., 5th ser., H. of L., vol. lxxii, col. 1. 
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7. Convention on Financial Assistance to States victims of Aggression. We should 
be ready, subject to consideration at the Assembly, to sign this Convention. 
Signature should be given at the Assembly, but should come into force only 
when a general Disarmament Treaty comes into force, and only vis-a-vis 
such states as accept that Treaty.3 

8. Treaty to Strengthen Means of Preventing War. We should seek to restore 
this Treaty to its original form as an Open Multilateral Convention, and 
give a general approval of the Convention. The question of signature could 
be postponed." 


IIl. 


DISARMAMENT. 


Summary of Proposals.12 We should submit a draft Resolution, embodying 
new instructions for the Preparatory Disarmament Commission. We should 
announce intention to ratify the Arms Traffic Convention,'3 and should 
expedite and promote conclusion of the Arms Manufacture Convention." 

General Policy. We should aim at drastic and progressive reductions, 1n men, 
material and money, for land, sea and air forces, by a general Treaty between 
all the armed states. We should press for the convening of the Preparatory 
Commission in the autumn of 1929'5 and of the Disarmament Conference 
not later than October 1930.3 

g. Draft Resolution for the Assembly. We should submit to the Assembly a 
draft Resolution (or Resolutions) embodying the following points— 


(a) The need for drastic reduction of armaments. The draft Disarmament 
Treaty should be completcd as early as possible, on the assumption that 
drastic, progressive and general reduction of armaments is urgently needed 
throughout the world, both for the honouring of international pledges, for the 
lightening of national burdens, and for relief from the danger of armament 
competition and from the increasing deadliness of modern war. It should 
also be assumed, in preparing the Treaty, that all the signatories, being also 


1! The Prime Minister minuted against this recommendation: ‘Send papers on this. 
I do not carry the points in my memory. J. R. M.’ 

12 The Prime Minister minuted against this summary: ‘Papers to be sent to me. J.R.M.’ 

13 The International Convention for the supervision of the International Trade in Arms 
and Ammunition, signed at Geneva on June 17, 1925, is printed in Cmd. 3448 of 1929. 

14 Cf. the report of the special commission appointed in December 1926 by the Council 
of the League of Nations for the preparation of a draft convention with regard to the super- 
vision of the private manufacture and publicity of the manufacture of arms and ammunition 
and of the implements of war printed in League of Nations Official Journal, November 1929, 
pp. 1597-1604. 

1s Mr. Craigie minuted on this proposal: ‘Would it not be fatal to fix a date for the 
Preparatory Commission to meet in the autumn until we know that the naval discussions 
have proceeded sufficiently far? The position is sufficiently difficult without having to 
work against time (i.e. a fixed date). If there is any chance of any such recommendation 
being made by H.M. Government, I should like a chance of putting up an official minute 
warning the Prime Minister of its dangers.’ 
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signatories of the Covenant and/or the Kellogg Pact, will no longer be free 
to use war or the threat of war, as ‘an instrument of national policy’, even 
if conciliation breaks down. The Commission should assume that League 
Members will not begin a private war, even if the League Council should 
fail to reach a unanimous report on a dispute submitted to it.3 

(b) Principles of Limitation and Reduction. In completing the Draft 
Disarmament Treaty, the Preparatory Commission should have regard to 
the following principles— 


Personnel. 


(a) The same principles should be applied to the reduction and limitation 
of personnel whether in land, sea or air forces.3 

(b) The strength of a force may be limited or reduced by limiting its 
- numbers or its period of service or both.3 

(c) It is of not less importance to limit the officers and N.C.O’s of a force 
than to limit its other ranks.3 


Materval.'6 

(d) The principle embodied in paragraph (a) applies equally to material 
as to personnel.3 

(e) Material may be limited either directly, by enumeration, or indirectly 
by budgetary limitation, or by both methods.3 


Supervision. 


The Disarmament Treaty might provide for supervision and investigation 
by a competent international authority.3 


Termination. 


The Disarmament Treaty should provide that, once the plan of a general 
disarmament has been laid down and agreed upon, it should remain 
compulsory until revision in accordance with Article 8 of the Covenant.3 


10. Arms Traffic Convention. 


It should be announced that we intend to ratify the Arms Traffic Con- 
vention; and as a preliminary we should ask the Assembly to initiate an 
urgent enquiry into the obstacles that at present prevent its general ratifi- 
cation.3 


11. Arms Manufacture: Draft Convention. 


We should also urge upon the Assembly the necessity of expediting and 
promoting the conclusion of the Arms Manufacture Convention.!7 


16 The Prime Minister minuted against this section: ‘We must not shut our eyes to the 
fact that means much work for the Prep: Comm: & must keep that in view when fixing a 
time for the Disarm!'. Conference. J.R.M.’ 

17 The Prime Minister here minuted: ‘This cannot be disassociated for us from labour 
problems in places like Barrow. J.R.M.’ 
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No. 438 


Minute from Sir R. Lindsay to the Prime Minister 
[W 8136/21/98] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 17, 1929 


Optional Clause 
I attach the following papers :— 


(a) An official telegram from the Prime Minister of Australia to the 
Dominions Office of August 15th, 

(6) A personal telegram from Mr. Bruce to yourself of the same date, 

(c) A telegram from the Government of New Zealand, 

(d) A telegram from the Canadian Government, 


and 


(e) Aletter from Mr. Noel Baker! enclosing draft answers to New Zealand 
and Canada for submission to yourself. You will notice that when 
these drafts were prepared the Secretary of State had not seen the two 
telegrams from Australia and from Mr. Bruce. 

(f) Circular Telegram from Lfor]d Passfield? to Canada, Australia, 
N. Zealand & S. Africa of rst. Aug. 


I think that the answer to the Canadian Government proposed from the 
Hague might, if you approve, be sent off immediately. The telegram from 
New Zealand, however, raises points dealt with in the telegrams from 
Australia and Mr. Bruce, and can hardly be dealt with until the latter have 
been considered carefully. 

The real point which we have now come up against is contained in the 
telegrams from Australia and from Mr. Bruce, documents (a) and (8). 
Mr. Bruce is making a very strong plea indeed against any hurried action in 
the matter of signing the optional clause. He frankly admits the desire of 
his government to sign, but he argues for delay almost entirely in order to 
make sure that an agreed policy in this matter may be reached by the whole 
Empire and in order that any possibility of separate action by any part of 
the Empire may be avoided. He proposes in paragraph 9, document (a), 
a formula of declaration to be made at Geneva instead of a formal signature 
of the optional clause. 

This weighty proposal by Mr. Bruce is in obvious conflict with the strong 
desire of His Majesty’s Government to sign the optional clause at the 
forthcoming Assembly of the League of Nations. 

On the other hand, acceptance of Mr. Bruce’s suggestion would give 
His Majesty’s Government time to communicate further with the Dominions 
and discuss the numerous questions of more or less subsidiary importance 


t Mr. Noel Baker had accompanied Mr. A. Henderson to the Conference at The Hague 
on reparations and the evacuation of the Rhineland: see Chapter III. 
2 Lord Passfield was Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs and for the Colonies. 
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which have been raised already, and to thrash out the more important one 
which has been mooted by South Africa, namely, that of the treatment of 
disputes arising between the different parts of the Empire. It is to be observed 
that this latter question will probably excite the keen interest of the Irish 
Free State, who have as yet sent no answer to our despatch of August Ist 
about the optional clause(F). Furthermore, the line which Mr. Bruce takes 
in his shorter telegram to you (document (4)) is precisely that which the 
United Kingdom has been taking as regards matters where all the members 
of the Commonwealth should act together, and to refuse his appeal for 
further consideration (which would possibly involve the United Kingdom 
and some of the Dominions, but not all, signing the optional clause in 
September without any agreement having been reached on various out- 
standing points) would mean the end of joint action in future in matters of 
common interest as to which any difference of opinion existed, since the 
action of the United Kingdom in this case would render it impossible in 
the future for us to object to similar independent action by the Free State or 
any other left wing Dominion. 

The whole question of the signature of the optional clause has now got toa 
point where mere departments, with their Secretaries of State scattered 
over the country, are unable to deal with it efficiently, and I think that, in 
order to arrive at the urgent and important decisions which are now 
necessary, it would be advisable for you to summon immediately the Cabinet 
Sub-Committee on the Optional Clause. 

R. C. Linpsay 


AnnEx A TO No. 438 


Telegram from the Prime Minister of the Commonwealth of Australia to the Secretary 
of State for Dominion Affairs. 


(Dated 15th August. Received Dominions Office 9.19 p.m. 15th August, 1929.) 


No. 176 Confidential. Your telegram of 1st August B.108.3 Your telegram 
of rst August No. 130 Confidential.4 Following for Prime Minister from 
Prime Minister begins: H.M.G. in the Commonwealth of Australia have 
given as close a preliminary examination as has been possible for them in the 
short time at their disposal to the terms of the draft declaration under which 
H.M.G. in the United Kingdom are prepared to accept the Optional 
Clause Article 36 of the Statute of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice. 


3 Annex F below. 

4 Not printed. This telegram communicated a message from Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
to Mr. Bruce explaining in particular that suggestions in Mr. Bruce’s telegram of February 
22 to the Canadian Government (cf. No. 391, note 8) had been taken into account in the 
proposals in annex F. 
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2. The Commonwealth Government have for some time been most 
anxious to take some definite step in the direction of accepting the Optional 
Clause and after having given the matter careful consideration they expressed 
fully their policy in this respect in their telegram of 22nd February last to 
H.M.G. in Canada.’ They have re-examined question in the light of obser- 
vations set out in your two telegrams mentioned above. They regret how- 
ever that they cannot associate themselves with your proposed declaration 
without further investigation and consultation. 

3. The Commonwealth Government have always approached the question 
of acceptance of the Optional Clause from the point of view that the Court 
is a judicial body that compulsory acceptance of the Court’s jurisdiction 
must be restricted to purely Iegal disputes and that a prior condition to 
accepting such compulsory jurisdiction between nations is the existence of 
legal rules accepted by the Parties concerning the matter in connection with 
which the dispute has arisen. They are convinced that it is essential to keep 
this consideration in mind in view of the fact that it would be open for any 
other country which had accepted the Optional Clause to cite them before 
the Court in respect of any dispute which is claimed to come within the 
different categories set out in Article 36 and that in the event of a difference 
arising as to the Court’s jurisdiction, it is the Court itself which determines 
this point. 

4. Owing to the wide divergence of view between different States as to 
what rule® in many branches of International Law, the Commonwealth 
Government consider that to accept without any qualification the compulsory 
jurisdiction of the Court in this respect would expose them to having to 
accept a decision of the Court based on principles to which they have never 
assented or to which they could not give their assent. The position which 
would arise in such circumstances would be extremely objectionable 
particularly in the event of Parliamentary action having to be taken to give 
effect to the Court’s decision. The Commonwealth Government can at 
present see no effective safeguard in this connection except one which they 
set out at some length in their telegram to H.M.G. in Canada on the 22nd 
February last namely that compulsory jurisdiction of the Court should be 
accepted in respect only of disputes concerning those branches of Inter- 
national Law which having been codified have been accepted by Parties and 
in respect of disputes in connection with which Parties agree on legal rules to 
be applied by the Court. It would appear from the second paragraph of your 
telegram No. 130 Confidential concerning lacunae of International Law 
on many important issues that H.M.G. in the United Kingdom are fully 
aware of this objection to acceptin[g] the Court’s compulsory jurisdiction. 

5. We have examined reservation contained in the draft declaration under 
which the Court would be deprived of jurisdiction, or would have to consider 
whether it should grant a stay of proceedings in regard to any dispute which 
had been submitted to or was under consideration by the Council of the 


5 Cf. No. 391, note 8. 
6 It was suggested on the filed copy that the text here should read ‘what rules obtain’, &c. 
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League of Nations. We have noted specific object of this reservation relating 
to the exercise of belligerent rights at sea. We fully agree that in the event of 
a dispute of this sort arising out of action taken at the instance of the Council 
of the League it is preferable for the dispute to be dealt with by the Council 
to being dealt with by the Court. We are by no means sure however that 
possibility of the Council not being able to arrive at a unanimous decision 
can be altogether disregarded. Lack of unanimity will inevitably involve 
neutrality in the case of some nations if war should break out. The reser- 
vation however is a general one and we have examined it with a view to 
seeing whether it would meet objection set out in paragraph 4 above. 
Although it contains some safeguard our present view is that it would not in 
practice be adequate. At the present time the Commonwealth Government 
would observe all its obligations under the Covenant by submitting to the 
Council any dispute even though the other Party to the dispute might 
contend that it was a question of law which it desired to be decided by the 
Court. Under the proposed reservation so long as the matter was under 
consideration by the Council the Court would be prevented from taking 
cognizance of the dispute. When however the Council had as is possible 
concluded its consideration without reaching unanimity, the other Party 
could, consistently with the terms of the reservation, cite the Commonwealth 
Government before the Court upon a matter which in our view was non- 
legal in character. We consider therefore that the reservation does not fully 
meet objection mentioned in paragraph 4 above. 

6. The Commonwealth Government have noted that in the opinion of 
H.M.G. in the United Kingdom a reservation confining the jurisdiction of 
the Court to disputes on matters on which a rule of law recognised by both 
parties exists ‘might be regarded as so wide as to render it possible to exclude 
from arbitration practically every question and thus defeat the object of 
accepting the Optional Clause’. They would however observe that they are 
most desirous that all disputes should be submitted to some form of peaceful 
settlement and that they have already recognised, under Article XIII of the 
Covenant that all disputes which may arise in connection with various 
matters set out in Article 36 of the Court’s Statute are suitable for settlement 
by arbitration or judicial settlement. There is therefore no question of 
excluding them from arbitration. The question as we sce it is whether it is 
desirable that the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court should be accepted 
in the circumstances set out in paragraphs 3 and 4 above. 

7. So far as disputes between different parts of the Empire are concerned 
the Commonwealth Government feel that the terms of their acceptance of 
the Optional Clause should be such as could not possibly be interpreted as 
making it open for one Government to cite another Government before the 
Court. They have considered the draft declaration in this respect and are by 
no means convinced that it precludes this course. The different parts of the 
Empire which are members of the League of Nations are international 
persons in certain respects; they may receive and send diplomatic repre- 
sentatives; and their position generally in this connection has been accentu- 
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ated as a result of the last Imperial Conference. The decision whether a 
dispute between two Governments of the Empire is an international one 
or not would rest with the Court, and if the latter decided that it had 
jurisdiction and proceeded to hear the case the only alternative procedure 
open to the Government cited before the Court would to be to submit the 
question to the Council. Consideration of the matter by the Council would 
In our opinion be as undesirable as consideration by the Court. This 
position has led us to view that as a preliminary to accepting the Optional 
Clause, consideration should be given to the point of various Governments 
of the Empire agreeing not to submit any dispute that may arise between 
them to either the Court or the Council. Pending consideration of dealing 
with the matter in this way a decision as to desirability of making a reser- 
vation on this point could be left in abeyance. 

8. The Commonwealth Government note that H.M.G. in the United 
Kingdom regard acceptance of the Optional Clause as an urgent question 
and consider that a great impetus would be given to the cause of world 
peace by simultaneous acceptance in manner proposed by all H.M. Govern- 
ments at the forthcoming meeting of the Assembly of the League of Nations. 
They are anxious to associate themselves with every measure likely to 
achieve this result. But they are very doubtful whether acceptance of the 
Optional Clause would have this result seeing that we are already pledged 
to settle peacefully all disputes which would be submitted to the Court for 
judicial settlement. 

g. In view of all difficulties surrounding acceptance of the Optional Clause 
and of the obvious desirability of a similar policy being followed by all of 
H.M. Governments in respect to it the Commonwealth Government feel 
that in the absence of overwhelming urgency which they are unable at 
present to see—further consideration should be given to the question, and 
they would appreciate an expression of view from H.M.G. in the United 
Kingdom on various points they have raised. As adequate consideration of 
it will be obviously impossible in time available they would urge that the 
proposed declaration be not made at the forthcoming Assembly. In order 
however to permit of some statements being made to the Assembly, they 
would gladly associate themselves with a joint declaration by all H.M. 
Governments that the latter are anxious to promote by every means the 
extension of rules of law in international relations and that to this end they 
are earnestly considering the question of acceptance of the Optional Clause. 

10. The Commonwealth Government share the desire of your Govern- 
ment that this matter should be determined at the earliest possible date. 
To this end we would be prepared to continue consultation by cable and 
despatch. Should such method of consultation prove unsuccessful an 
opportunity will be afforded at the Imperial Conference which it is contem- 
plated holding next year, for personal discussion and consultation when I am 
confident a basis acceptable to all H.M. Governments will be arrived at. 
Similar telegram sent to Canada, New Zealand and the Union of South 
Africa. Glad if you would communicate to the Irish Free State. Ends. 
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ANNEX B To No. 438 


Telegram from the Prime Minister of the Commonwealth of Australia to the Secretary 

of State for Dominion Affairs. 

Dated: 15th August, 1929. (Recetved Dominions Office 8.30 p.m., 15th August, 1929.) 
No. 177. Secret. 

Following for Prime Minister from Prime Minister. 

My telegram of today No. 176 Confidential:7 Optional Clause Permanent 
Court. 

Although I fully sympathize with your desire to carry out every measure 
likely to promote cause of peace, I would strongly urge that in all the 
circumstances further time be devoted to this question. I attach the greatest 
importance to different parts of the Empire accepting Optional Clause in an 
identic manner and I think that no steps should be neglected which may 
assist in achieving this result. I do not consider that it is possible to reach 
such agreement in the short time between now and the meeting of the 
Assembly of the League of Nations and I sincerely trust that you will be able 
to see your way to postpone your proposed declaration substituting for it a 
declaration such as I have suggested. I do not think such a course will be 
likely to prejudice in any respect the policy of preservation of peace through- 
out the world to which we in common with other parts of the Empire are so 
deeply attached. I would like at the same time to say that I feel that if 
effective consultation is to take place on this and on other important matters 
of common concern adequate time must be given to us to make a thorough 
examination of any proposal which one Government of the Empire puts 
forward for consideration of the others more particularly when adoption of 
proposal involves separate action by each Government. The time occupied in 
consultation which is inevitably somewhat long by reason of all the circum- 
stances will, I think, be amply justified particularly in questions of vital 
concern to all of us. I would deplore any unfortunate result arising from 
decisions hastily reached and I would also deplore any divergence of policy 
resulting from absence of effective consultation when such divergence can 
be obviated. 


ANNEX C To No. 438 


Paraphrase Telegram from the Governor General of New Xealand to the Secretary of 
State for Dominion Affairs. 


(Dated roth August. Received Dominions Office 9.2 a.m. roth August, 1929.) 
Secret. No. go. 


Your confidential telegram No. 828 of 1st August. 
Your confidential telegram B.1083 of 1st August. Following from Prime 
Minister for Prime Minister. Begins. After a preliminary perusal of the 


7 Annex A above. 8 Not printed. 
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formula proposed for acceptance of the Optional Clause of the Statute of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice I am not entirely satisfied with 
information available here that the position is adequately safeguarded and I 
would deprecate attempting to arrive at a final decision on this highly 
important matter within the short time available before the next meeting of 
the League Assembly and without full discussion as to possible effect. 
I feel it absolutely essential that British belligerent rights at sea should be 
protected and in view of the technical nature of the subject and of your 
inability to postpone consideration until the next Imperial Conference I 
offer the suggestion that the Agenda of Experts’ Committee which is to meet 
in London in October might possibly be extended to cover a full and careful 
consideration of the question. I should be grateful if in the meantime I 
could be advised of (1) what action it is proposed to take to safeguard this 
question of belligerent rights in framing the proposed Anglo-American 
Arbitration Treaty in view of the fact that the United States will certainly 
not agree to refer disputes to the League of Nations Council; (2) what are the 
views of the other Dominions on the proposals now made by H.M. Govern- 
ment in the United Kingdom; (3) what is the special object of accepting the 
Optional Clause for such a long period as fifteen years; and (4) is it intention 
of H.M.G. in the United Kingdom to accept the Clause under this formula 
even though the Dominions or some of them may not be able to agree before 
September. Ends. 


AnnEx D To No. 438 


Telegram from the Secretary of State for External Affairs Canada to the Secretary 
of State for Dominion Affairs. 


Dated 9th August 1929. 
(Received Dominions Office 9.2 a.m. roth August, 1929). 


No. 138 Confidential. Your telegram 22nd June Circular B. No. 799. Following 
from Prime Minister for your Prime Minister. Begins. We note from your 
telegram of 1st August Circular B. 1083 that H.M.G. in the United Kingdom 
has completed examination of question of possible acceptance of the Optional 
Clause and has drafted a form of declaration which it is considered will cover 
all essential points. 


® Not printed. This telegram transmitted a message from Mr. MacDonald to the Prime 
Ministers of Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa explaining the view of his 
Government that ‘the time has now come when an advance should be made in accepting 
an obligation to submit international disputes of a legal character to judicial settlement. 
We appreciate that some reservations may be found necessary, but we hope that the 
number may be small.’ The message further stated that Parliament would be informed of 
the Government’s general attitude: cf. the Introductory Note to this chapter. The telegram 
is printed in Documents on Canadian External Relations, vol. 4, pp. 649-50. 
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We have examined this suggestion with interest in conjunction with our 
own preliminary conclusions and telegrams received from H.M’s other 
Governments in response to intimation given in my telegram 23rd January 
19295 of our proposal to accept the Optional Clause. We agree on desirability 
of keeping reservations to minimum. In regard to questions of domestic 
jurisdiction, we have concluded that since questions of law and fact rather 
than of policy are involved and since it would be clear that under established 
principles of international law such questions fall solely within the authority 
of States concerned, it does not appear necessary to make any specific 
reservations on this subject. As to period, we had considered ten years and 
thereafter until notice of termination, would be desirable as affording 
opportunity for reviewing developments, but the question of period is not of 
first importance. We have also concluded that it is desirable to make usual 
provision as to reciprocity. We agree with your view as to points 6 & 7 
regarding disputes arising subsequent to ratification and disputes for which 
some other method of peaceful settlement is agreed upon by parties. In 
view of previous discussion of the question we have considered that some 
reservation as to maritime law in war might be proposed. We recognise that 
this is a question of special importance for H.M.G. in the United Kingdom. 
To meet objection which has been raised that law as to belligerent rights to 
be applied by Court is uncertain, it had occurred to us that if a reservation 
on this point were required it might appropriately take form of a reservation 
pending codification of international agreement. The suggestion contained 
in point 8 reserving right to require suspension of proceedings in Court in 
respect of any disputes submitted to and under consideration by Council has 
advantage of avoiding any explicit reference to belligerent rights. On the 
other hand its scope is so wide that if adopted in unqualified form by various 
countries adhering to the Optional Clause it might prevent rather than 
facilitate a definite solution of legal disputes. 

The questions concerned are matters of law and fact and not matters of 
policy. 

Generally speaking a Court appears more suitable for their solution than 
a political body such as the Council. We agree however that preliminary 
conciliation efforts by the Council might in some cases be appropriate and 
would at least serve the purpose of averting war if not settling disputes. 
There is however the possibility that in the event of a lack of unanimity on 
the Council the question might remain indefinitely before it and jurisdic- 
tion of the Court be indefinitely suspended. It might therefore be considered 
whether in the event of making such a reservation a time limit to the 
suspension of the Court’s action should be set. Copies of this telegram are 
being sent to His Majesty’s Governments in Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa and the Irish Free State.!° 


10 This telegram is printed ibid., pp. 651-2. 
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ANNEX E TO No. 438 


DocuMENT (1) 
Letter from Mr. Noel Baker (The Hague) to Mr. Campbell 


THE BRITISH DELEGATION, THE HAGUE, August 16th, 192g 


Dear Campbell, 

I send you herewith two telegrams which, after consultation with Hurst, 
the Secretary of State desires to send to the Canadian and New Zealand 
Governments.'! You will see that they are replies to telegrams concerning 
the Optional Clause received from them the other day. 

You will also observe that in the telegram to Canada there is, in paragraph 
numbered 1, a passage which is missing. This can be supplied by Malkin 
who, in his letter to Hurst on this subject,’ says that he has a formula which 
he used in a telegram to the Australian Government which he thinks will 
meet the case. 

Yours sincerely, 
Puitip Noe, BAKER 


DocuMENnT (11) 
Draft Telegram to Canada 


Copy 
16th August, 1929 

Your telegram No. 138 Confidential August gth.!2 

Following from Prime Minister for Prime Minister. 

We are glad to know that such a great measure of agreement exists between 
His Majesty’s Governments in United Kingdom and Canada concerning the 
proposed formula for the signature of the Optional Clause. With regard to 
the various points which you raise, our observations are as follows: 

1. Concerning the reservation of belligerent rights, we decided to propose 
the plan contained in point 8 of the formula (suspension of Court proceedings 
pending consideration by the Council) for the following reason: We had 
carefully considered suggestion that arbitration should be confined to 
disputes relating to matters as to which a rule of law recognised by both 
parties exists, as we appreciated the difficulties resulting from the absence of 
codification of international law on many important issues, particularly as 
regards belligerent rights at sea. We feared, however, that reservation on the 
lines suggested might be regarded as so wide as to render it possible to 
exclude from arbitration practically every question, and thus to defeat the 
object of accepting the Optional Clause. We therefore preferred the 


1 The draft telegram to New Zealand, on which Mr. MacDonald minuted as follows 
“This cannot be sent because we have now received the Australian reply. J.R.M. 18 Aug.’, 
is not printed. The draft telegram to Canada printed as document (ii) below would appear 
to be an amended copy including the missing passage referred to in the following paragraph. 

12 Annex D above. 
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alternative method of dealing with the important questio! 
arising from belligerent action which is contained in Point 8 o 

2. With regard to period of acceptance, we originally d 
without any time-limit at all, considering this to be in kee; 
Kellogg Pact which contains no time-limit. Thinking that this 
acceptable to all, we desired at least to accept for as long a ° 
other signatory, believing that this would add to the moral 
signature, and would exclude profitlcss controversies at recur! 
We therefore decided to suggest acceptance for 15 years, the per 
by Germany, with automatic extension. If, however, His Maje 
ments in the Dominions have strong views on the point, it coul 
and settled by our delegations in Geneva at the beginning of tk 

g. With regard to point 8, we do not believe that the power 
would ever be exercised except in genuinely political cases, sin 
to a dispute would know that legal questions must in the end 
the Court. Nor do we believe that the Council would permi 
suspension to be abused. On the contrary, we are convinced thz 
could be relied on to determine when its consideration of a qt 
an end. 

For these reasons we trust that you may perhaps agree that : 
to suspension which you propose is not required. 

Copies of this telegram are being sent to His Majesty’s Gc 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and Irish Free State. 


ANNEX F To No. 438 


Telegram from the Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs to the Secret 
External Affairs, Canada, the Prime Minister of the Commonwealth o 
Governor General of New Kealand and the Minister of External A, 
South Africa. 


(Sent 5.30 p.m. rst August, 1929.) 


Circular B. No. 108. Confidential. My telegram of 22nd | 

B. No. 79.9 
Following from Prime Minister for Prime Minister. Begins. 
We have now completed our examination of the question c 
acceptance of the Optional Clause of the Statute of the Perma 
International Justice in the light both of our own particular ir 
the observations which we have received from H.M. Gover 
Dominions. We have come to the conclusion that it is possi 
the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court with a very sma 
13 Sir E. Harding, Assistant Under Secretary of State in the Domini 
minuted: ‘It has seemed essential to alter this, after approval by the P.M. [. 
had minuted at foot of this draft. ‘Send J.R.M. 18 Aug.’’], in view of the 
ments—particularly his approval of the suggestion for a meeting in London 


which action is now being taken. E.J.H. 20/8.’ The final text, despatched 
printed ibid., pp. 653-4. 
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reservations. The form of declaration which we think will cover all essential 
points is as follows:—...'™ 

The stipulations embodjcd in the above declaration as regards time limit, 
reciprocity and exclusion of disputes relating to situations or facts arising 
prior to acceptance of Optional Clause or disputes for which other methods 
of peaccful settlement exist or may be agreed upon are similar to conditions 
prescribed by other States which have accepted the Clause. 

The proviso in the final paragraph is practically identical with the 
rescrvation made by France in 1924. We think this proviso will obviate the 
necessity of any specific reservation in respect of disputes arising out of 
belligerent action at sea. Having regard to the obligations under the 
Kellogg Pact and the Covenant of the League we consider that the problem 
of the arbitration of this class of dispute may now be approached upon the 
assumption that we shall not be involved in war in future except in self- 
defence or in pursuance of our obligations under the Covenant. In either 
case we shall count on the other Members of the League fulfilling their 
obligations under Article 16 of the Covenant. As regards ships or cargoes 
captured en route for an enemy port, the rules of international law are 
reasonably well established and we do not think that arbitration need 
be feared. Action by other members of the League should ensure the 
cessation of enemy commerce through their ports and the possibility of any 
important volume of sea-borne commerce emanating from a non-League 
state destined for the enemy through ports 1n a contiguous non-League state 
seems so unlikely that it may be ignored. In cases where disputes arise out of 
action taken by the naval forces at the instance of the Council and in 
accordance with the recommendations of that body, it seems appropriate 
that the disputes should be referred to the Council. This is the main purpose 
of the proviso at the end of the declaration. 

We should prefer not to include any reservation such as it has been usual 
to insert in bilateral arbitration treaties in respect of (a) disputes involving 
third parties or (b) questions of domestic jurisdiction. As regards (a) the 
interests of the third party state can be protected in the manner contemplated 
in the draft conventions prepared by the Security Committee at Geneva and 
approved by the 1928 Assembly of the League, namely by means of the right 
given by Articles 62 and 63 of the Statute of the Court to every State having 
an interest in the case to intervene in the proceedings. As regards (b) the 
exception appears superfluous since matters of domestic jurisdiction are 
matters which, by international law, are left exclusively to the jurisdiction of 
the sovereign authority of the State and where that is the case no foreign 
state is in a position to contest the decision arrived at. No state in accepting 
the Optional Clause has up till now excluded disputes on matters falling 
within the domestic jurisdiction of the state, and we hesitate to make a 
reserve which might imply that in the case of these other states such disputes 
fell within the jurisdiction of the Court. 


14 The form of declaration, which was identical to that cited in No. 436 apart from 
minor variation, is not reprinted. 
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H.M. Government in the Commonwealth of Australia suggested that a 
reservation should be made in respect of disputes between members of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, but we do not think this is necessary in 
view of the fact that the declaration only accepts the jurisdiction in inter- 
national disputes. 

We have given careful consideration to a question of particular importance 
to H.M. Government in the United Kingdom, and that is with regard to the 
settlement of disputes which may arise out of action which it might be 
necessary to take in certain parts of the world where exceptional responsi- 
bilities are imposed upon us for the maintenance of peace. Disputes of this 
kind would be political rather than legal, and we feel that they would be 
handled better by the Council of the League than by the Court. The proviso 
intended to enable disputes arising out of belligerent action at sea to be 
submitted to the Council will, therefore, also serve to enable the disputes 
dealt with in this paragraph to be submitted to the Council. 

As stated at the beginning of this telegram, in the preparation of the draft 
declaration set out above we have borne in mind the views expressed by 
H.M. Governments in the Dominions in their communications about the 
acceptance of the Optional Clause and about the proposed arbitration treaty 
with the United States. We trust that they will consider whether form of 
declaration in similar terms would not sufficiently protect their interests. 
We earnestly hope that agreement may be reached before the forthcoming 
Assembly as to the action to be taken. You will, I am sure, appreciate the 
immense impetus that would be afforded to the cause of world peace if it 
were possible for action in this important matter to be taken simultaneously 
by all members of the British Commonwealth and for declarations in agreed 
terms to be signed during the Assembly. We should be very grateful, 
therefore, for an early intimation of your views. Ends. 


No. 439 


Note on the Optional Clause by Mr. A. Henderson (The Hague)' 
[W 8180/21/98] 


1. In spite of the terms of the Australian Prime Minister’s telegram? I 
still hope that when the Australian Government fully understand the 
attitude of His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain they will agree to 
signature of the Optional Clause at the forthcoming Assembly. For that 
reason I propose in the attached telegram a very full answer to the arguments 
set forth in the Australian telegram. 

2. It is necessary I think for us to remember that as long ago as June 22nd 
we informed the Australian Government that we intended to sign the 
Optional Clause with a minimum of reservations.3 In reply to our request 


t This undated note was entered on the Foreign Office file on August 22, 1929. 
2 Annex A to No. 438. 3 See No. 438, note 9. 
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for their observations on the general principle of this proposal they made no 
answer. 

3. In preparing our formula of signature we examined the reservations 
which the Australian Government had previously tentatively proposed (in 
the early part of this year) and which they now propose again. After mature 
reflection we drew up a formula which went to the limit of the substantive 
reservations which we thought it possible to accept. 

4. The Australian Government now proposcs again a reservation which, if 
it were adopted, would, in the opinion of our legal advisers, render futile the 
signature of the Clause. Such a reservation we cannot accept, either now or 
in the future, however much ‘consultation’ we may have, unless we are to 
violate the pledges which we madc before we took office and unless we are to 
flout the desires of the other Dominions to sign without substantive reser- 
vations. 

5. With regard to the formula concerning inter-imperial disputes which is 
also raised by South Africa, we may be able to devise some new phraseology 
which will meet their views. I, personally, would not object to the general 
agreement proposed by the Union of South Africa if all the Dominions 
agreed, but I consider that unless we could get such general agreement we 
must on this point also go forward with our present formula, with which 
we are satisfied. 

6. Our policy should therefore, in my opinion, be as follows— 


(a) First endeavour to persuade Australia that we cannot go beyond the 
reservations contained in our formula; that her fears are groundless; and 
endeavour by means of a telegram, such as the attached draft, to secure her 
agreement to signature at the Assembly. 

As a first step I think we should do no more than this. 


(6) Ifthis fails I think we may then offer to make a declaration such as the 
Australian Government propose at the beginning of the Assembly subject to 
the understanding that discussions would continue either in London or in 
Geneva during the Assembly or in both places, and that signature would in 
any case take place before the end. 

Since Sir W. Harrison-MooreS’ is to be a member of the Australian 
Delegation, I think there would be a hope that through such discussions we 
might reach a good result. 


(c) If this also fails we might propose to sign with our present formula 
subject to an understanding that ratification would only take place after 
further and more prolonged consultation. 


(d) Alternatively, it is for consideration whether we should suggest that 
Australia should make an addition to the formula of signature containing 


4 Telegram No. 103 of August 19 from General Hertzog, South African Prime Minister 
and Minister for External Affairs, to Lord Passfield is summarized in No. 440 and is not 
printed. 

5 Professor Emeritus of Law at the University of Melbourne and an Australian Delegate 
to the Assembly of the League of Nations. 
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a reservation that would meet her views. I see no insuperable objection to 
this plan, though I should regard it as a last resort. 
A.H. 


ANNEX TO No. 439 


Draft Telegram to Australia 


Your No. 176 confidential of August 15th.¢ 

Following for Prime Minister from Prime Minister. Begins:— 

It is desirable that I should re-state the reasons why His Majesty’s present 
Government in Great Britain? regard the signature of the Optional Clause as 
a matter of first-rate and even urgent importance, and why they desire to 
sign it at the forthcoming meeting of the Assembly. 

2. They consider signature as the logical consequence of the acceptance 
of the Kellogg Pact® and that the interests of the whole British Common- 
wealth of Nations are best served by making the undertaking of that Pact a 
reality. Unless the legal renunciation of War is followed by definite acts 
proving the confidence and faith of the nations in its stipulations, there is a 
danger that the Kellogg Pact®8 may become no more than a scrap of paper. 
How real that danger may be is shown by the present events in Manchuria,°® 
which furnished an unexpected but striking proof of the risks of war which 
have still to be removed. Nor are these risks confined to the Orient.'®° No one 
who is in touch with the trend of affairs in Europe can fail to be impressed by 
the potential dangers of the situation, or by the animosities and distrust 
which still remain. It is for this reason that His Majesty’s Government in 
Great Britain? are anxious to do everything in their power to build up 
barriers against war, and to this end they believe the most effective method 
is to secure general acceptance for a system of law as a substitute for the 
system of armed force which they renounced.!! 

This being their object, they do not feel that Governments should allow 
themselves to be deterred or detained by considerations less grave than those 
relating to the risks of war which have still to be removed. This is the 
starting-point from which they regard the Optional Clause, and it explains 
why they attach such vast importance to its acceptance. 

3. They desire to sign it at the forthcoming Assembly for the following 
reasons: 


6 Annex A to No. 438. 

7 The final text of this telegram, sent on August 23 as No. 147, here read ‘in the United 
Kingdom’. 

8 In the final text the phrase ‘the Kellogg Pact’ was amended to read ‘the Pact of Peace’ 
in accordance with instructions from the Prime Minister. 

9 The reference was to the Sino-Russian dispute over the Chinese Eastern Railway: cf. 
Second Series, Volume VIII, appendix I. 

10 The two preceding sentences were deleted from the final text on the instructions of 
Mr. MacDonald. 

tt The final text was here amended on Mr. MacDonald’s instructions to read ‘which the 
Pact renounces’. 
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(a) Signature at the Assembly by the Prime Minister himself, will, we 
believe, produce a more powerful moral and political effect on the opinion 
of Europe and the world than signature later on when the Assembly is not 
in session. 

(b) It will give His Majesty’s Government an opportunity they will not 
otherwise have of personally persuading the statesmen who decide the policy 
of other countries to follow the example of the British Empire!? and may thus 
hasten the process of general acceptance. 

(c) It will do much to provide the new impetus which is required if the 
vitally important Disarmament negotiations in the Preparatory Commission 
are to be lifted out of the rut into which unfortunately they have fallen. 
The critical period during which this new impetus will be particularly needed 
will be during'3 the next twelve months. 

4. It is in the light of the above considerations that we have examined 
the arguments put forward in your telegram, but I hope you will be assured 
that we have done so with the utmost desire to meet your views. Our 
observations on your arguments are as follows. 

5. In paragraphs 3 and 4 of your telegram you urge that the compulsory 
jurisdiction of the Court should be accepted only in respect of disputes 
concerning those branches of International Law which, having been codified, 
have been accepted by the parties and in respect of disputes in connexion 
with which the Parties agree'4 on the rule to be applied by the Court. 

Since this contention was put forward at an earlier stage in the correspon- 
dence on the Optional Clause (Your telegram—of—),'5 His Mayjesty’s 
Government in Great Britain? naturally gave it the most careful considera- 
tion when they were preparing the formula of acceptance which they now 
propose. But they were unable to agree with it, on the following grounds: 

(a) If the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court is restricted to matters on 
which International Law has been codified, it will not become general 
in legal disputes between nations until the whole field of International 
relations has been covered by a universally accepted legal code. The present 
progress of codification shows that this 1s equivalent to postponing till the 
Greek Kalcnds the effective acceptance of the (Optional Clause) (rule of law 
among) nations.!é 

(6) There is a particular objection to any such formula as you suggest in 
connexion with disputes arising out of belligerent action at sea. Under the 
British system naval captures must be submitted to the prize courts and prize 
courts apply international law. It is because our prize courts apply inter- 
national law that His Mayjesty’s Government have always endeavoured to 
uphold the finality of these decisions as against dissatisfied neutral powers. 


12 The final text here read ‘follow our example’. 

13 This word was omitted from the final text on Mr. MacDonald’s instructions. 

14 On Mr. MacDonald’s instructions the final text here read ‘have agreed’. 

1S Thus in filed copy. The final text here read ‘(Your telegram to Canadian Government 
of 22nd February)’: cf. No. 440, paragraph 1. 

© Thus in filed copy. The final text here read ‘of the Optional Clause’. 
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We could not at the same time assert that international law is sufficiently 
concrete to justify the claim of finality for prize court decisions and exclude 
from submission to compulsory arbitration these same disputes on the ground 
that there is no established rule of law. In respect of disputes of this category 
the formula would therefore be of no assistance. 

(c) Nor are we satisfied that it is desirable to make the outside world 
think that we look to the development of International Law principally by 
the method of codification. Codification is the method of the continental 
countries, but their experience has proved that it has many disadvantages, 
and we believe it would be right for us rather to work for the method by 
which the English Common Law has grown up, and which is precisely the 
method which the present acceptance of the Optional Clause would entail.!7 

(d) Ifin the second place, the jurisdiction of the Court is to be restricted to 
disputes in connexion with which the parties agree on the legal rule to be 
applied by the Court, we are afraid that this would amount in practice to a 
reservation so wide as to rob our'8 signature of the Optional Clause of all real 
value. If it were generally adopted, it would mean that submission of a 
dispute to the Court could, on the demand of either party, only take place by 
means of an agreed compromise,'9 and this would in reality give to a disloyal 
Government all the freedom to refuse Arbitration which it had under the 
discredited reservation of ‘honour and vital interests’. 

(e) We do not feel that our!’ objection to your wide formula of reservation 
is met by the contention in paragraph 6 of your telegram that under Article 
13 of the Covenant disputes which may arise in connexion with various 
matters set out in Article 36 of the Statute of the Court are declared to be 
‘suitable for arbitration’, and that ‘there is therefore no question of 
excluding them from arbitration.’ 

Article 13 in fact only declares that such disputes are ‘generally suitable 
for arbitration’. Parties are thus free to refuse in their discretion to go to 
arbitration. It was precisely because of the word ‘generally’ that it was 
necessary in 1920 to draw up the Optional Clause in order to create an 
obligatory jurisdiction for the Court in legal disputes. 

(f) We believe that, with the safeguard of the last paragraph of our 
formula, it would be safe to leave to the Court itself to determine when there 
is and when there is not a rule of International Law by which it can decide 
a dispute i.e. to decide whether under Article 36 of its statute it has or has 
not got jurisdiction over the dispute. If this in fact involved certain risks, 
which we do not ourselves believe it does, we would still feel that they were 
risks which for the sake of stabilising peace we ought to be prepared to take. 

For these reasons we can only repeat that we do not see our way to accept 
any general reservation of the kind which you suggest in paragraphs 3 and 4 
of your telegram. 

17 The final text here read, in accordance with Mr. MacDonald’s instructions, ‘the 
Optional Clause pursues’. Similarly the following subparagraph began: ‘(d) If moreover, 


the jurisdiction’ &c. 18 This word was omitted from the final text. 
19 This word read ‘compromis’ in the final text. 
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6. With regard to your argument in paragraph 5, we agree that the 
safeguard in the last paragraph of our formula would not permit indefinite 
suspension of proceedings before the Court. If it did so, it would in our 
view be a dangerous precedent, and one which might defeat the whole 
purpose of the Optional Clause (See also Canadian Telegram No. —?° of 
August gth). 

But in so far as it concerns the question of belligerent rights, we fear there 
is some misunderstanding of our point of view. In view of the Kellogg Pact8 
and Article 16 of the Covenant, we do not envisage the possibility of States 
Members of the League claiming rights of neutrality when war broke?! out, 
and we should of course, be entitled to reject any such claim and to insist on 
the fulfilment of their duties under Article 16. This being so, we believe that 
the temporary suspension of proceedings in the Court under our formula 
would give us all the security we require for the free exercise of our belligerent 
rights in naval operations when fighting in pursuance of our obligations 
under the Covenant, or when we can claim the support of the League. 

7. With regard to disputes between different parts of the Empire His 
Majesty’s Government in Great Britain? have for their own part no objection 
to the course which you propose. They would, indeed, welcome an under- 
standing such as that suggested, provided it were acceptable to the govern- 
ments of all the Dominions. But they do not attach great importance to the 
conclusion of such an understanding because they are convinced that, while 
the Dominions are now Persons of International Law, the relations of the 
different parts of the Empire inter se are not governed by International Law, 
and in consequence their disputes inter se are not, and could not be held by 
the Court to be, ‘international disputes’. This must remain true so long as 
the different parts of the Empire are bound together by an organic consti- 
tutional relation under a common crown, however wide may be the extension 
of their rights in International Law vis-a-vis foreign Powers. 

While, therefore, we are in full agreement with you concerning inter- 
Imperial disputes, we are disposed to think that the formula we proposed is 
adequate—but in the meanwhile we will consider whether we can amplify 
the formula so as to render it acceptable in all quarters. 

8. We have considered whether the anxieties of His Majesty’s Government 
in Australia would be in any measure removed by a reservation excluding 
from the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court matters which fall within the 
exclusive domestic jurisdiction of a state. For the reasons set out in our 
telegram No. 108 confidential of August 1st,22 we do not ourselves (? — )?3 
this reservation as necessary, but for our part we should see no objection to the 
addition to the formula of signature of such reservation by the Common- 
wealth of Australia if you thought it desirable. 

g. In conclusion, we cannot feel that a declaration of the kind suggested in 
paragraph 9 of your telegram would be a satisfactory substitute for signature. 


20 Thus in filed copy. The final text here included ‘138’: see annex D to No. 438. 
21 In the final text this word read ‘breaks’. 22 Annex F to No. 438. 
23 Thus on filed copy. The final text here included ‘regard’. 
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The times require not words but deeds. For the reasons explained above, we 
should deeply regret? the postponement which you suggest until the 
Imperial Conference next year, and we therefore hope that in view of the 
explanations given above you may think it possible to co-operate with us in 
signing the Optional Clause at the Assembly. Ends.?5 


24 The final text here read, in accordance with Mr. MacDonald’s instructions, ‘we 
should deplore’. 

28 Mr. Henderson further attached a brief draft telegram (not printed) from Mr. 
MacDonald to Mr. Bruce explaining that the British attitude on inter-Imperial disputes 
took account of possible difficulties for the Irish Free State. Mr. MacDonald did not approve 
the drafting of this telegram and it does not appear that any such telegram was sent to 
Australia. 


No. 440 


Foreign Office Memorandum! 

0.C. (29) 13 [W 8328/21/98] 
Secret FOREIGN OFFICE, August 22, 1929 
Present state of the correspondence with the Dominions about the Optional Clause 


1. It may be convenient to remind the Sub-Committee that the question 
of the Optional Clause was raised in January of this year by the Canadian 
Government in a telegram? in which they stated that they had come to the 
conclusion that it would be desirable for Canada to accept the Optional 
Clause and that it would be advisable to keep reservations to a minimum; 
the reservations they mentioned were a provision for a definite term and for 
reciprocity, domestic questions and maritime law of war pending codification. 
The Canadian Government invited the observations of His Majesty’s other 
Governments on these proposals. In reply to this the Australian Government, 
in a telegram of February 22,? stated that they considered it undesirable to 
maintain a non possumus attitude in respect of the Optional Clause for very 
much longer. Their main difficulty in accepting it as it stood was due to the 
uncertainty of what was international law on many points, and they 
accordingly proposed to confine their acceptance of the Optional Clause to 
matters as to which there existed a rule of international law which they 
accepted. As regards other reservations, they thought these should be 
reduced to the fewest possible, though some would be necessary, notably 
in respect of past disputes and disputes between the different parts of the 
British Empire. The other Dominions did not comment on the Canadian 
proposal, as it was thought by the late Government that further discussion 
of the Optional Clause should be postponed pending the settlement of the 
questions relating to the Arbitration Treaty with the United States. 


1 This memorandum was circulated to the Cabinet Committee on the Optional Clause. 
2 Cf. No. 391, note 8. 
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2. This, however, was not the view of the present Government and the 
question was taken up again as soon as they came into office. On August 1 
last their proposals for the acceptance of the Optional Clause were com- 
municated to all the Governments of the Dominions who are Members of the 
League.3 

3g. The members of the Sub-Committee have received copies of the replies? 
received up to date from the Dominion Governments in answer to the 
telegrams sent to them on August Ist, and also of the synopsis of their replies 
prepared in the Dominions Office (paper No. O.C. (29) g).4 It seems reason- 
ably clear that all the Dominion Governments (with the exception of the 
I[{rish] F[ree] S[tate] who have not yet replied) are in agreement as to the 
desirability, on which stress was laid in the circular telegram of August Ist, 
of the Optional Clause being accepted, if possible, in identic terms by all 
H.M. Governments. The replies, however, raise a certain number of 
questions as to which agreement must be reached if this object is to be 
attained, and in particular the Prime Minister of Australia has made an 
urgent appeal for further consideration of the questions raised by him in 
order that it may be possible to secure agreement as to identic action to be 
taken. The Prime Minister’s comments on Mr. Bruce’s telegrams are as 
follows :— 


‘Australia has undoubtedly called “‘check” and I see no way of moving 
further unless we are prepared to have a partial Dominion signature. 
This would be a mistake. The Australian P.M.’s telegram reads as a final 
decision. The silence of the Irish Free State is also unfortunate. I think 
we can make a satisfactory appearance at Geneva with the Australian 
formula though it is not what I should like. Owing to constitutional 
developments, we shall have to accept these impediments to the swift 
realisation of our will here. We must pay the price. The Cabinet Sub- 
Committee should be summoned and the position explained. I shall not 
be in London till Saturday’ afternoon, but the position is so clear that my 
presence may not be necessary. If it is let me know. 

‘J.R.M. 
"18 Aug. 
‘Further note. 


‘Since writing above have read Harding’s note to Lindsay (16th inst.).6 
The Conference would be useful and we might try if its decision would 
lift the Australian blockade. I doubt it but why not try? 

‘J.R.M.’ 

18 Aug. 
The following note has also been received from the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. 

3 See No. 438. 4 Not printed. Ss August 24, 1929. 

6 Not printed. In this letter Sir E. Harding informed Sir R. Lindsay that Lord Passfield 
had suggested that it would be desirable to hold a conference regarding the Optional Clause 
with the Dominion Delegates to the Assembly of the League of Nations in London before 
the opening of the Assembly. 
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‘I have received a notice to attend the meeting of the Optional Clause 
sub-Committee on Friday afternoon. My colleagues and I myself feel that 
my presence here? on that day may be essential and I cannot hope to leave 
before Sunday. I am furnishing the Foreign Office with a full statement 
of my views in the form of a draft telegram to Australia’ to be telephoned 
to you? tomorrow and also to be circulated to members of the sub- 
committee. 

‘I consider it most important to continue negotiations with Australia by 
telegram. I feel strongly that they should be pressed to agree to signature. 
If we fail to sign, in view of announcement in King’s Speech serious 
misunderstanding is likely to arise both at home and abroad. It would 
also make your position at the Assembly more difficult. If the Australian 
Government does not agree, I think we should go ahead without them, 
especially if the other Dominion Governments agree.’ 


4. The outstanding points on which an agreement with the Dominions 
should be sought may be summarised as follows:— 


Canada. 


5. The only substantial point raised by Canada relates to the paragraph 
in the draft declaration relating to disputes which are under consideration 
by the Council of the League. This point has been dealt with in the reply 
sent to Canada on the Prime Minister’s instruction on August 2Ist,!° and no 
further action in regard to this is necessary at present. 


Australia. 


6. The Australian tel[e]gram is in effect an argument for confining our 
acceptance of the Optional Clause to matters in which a rule of international 
laws exist[s] which is accepted by both parties to the dispute. Although per- 
haps particularly intended to cover the question of belligerent rights this pro- 
posal is, of course, of general application and it is possible that the Australian 
Government have in mind other particular matters in which they take a 
special interest. A suggestion to this effect was made, as explained above, in 
the Australian telegram of February 22nd, and similar proposals have been 
considered here in connexion both with the Optional Clause and the draft 
arbitration treaty with the United States. The view taken here has always 
been that although superficially defensible a reservation on these lines was 
impracticable, because it was far too wide. It would exclude from judicial 
settlement a very considerable proportion of the cases which would otherwise 
be eminently suitable for such treatment, indeed it may be said that of the 
cases decided by the P[ermanent] C[ourt of] I[nternational] J[ustice] there is 
hardly one which might not have been excluded by the application of such a 
reservation. It seems clear, therefore, that a further attempt must be made 
to argue the Australian Government out of the position which they have 
adopted on this point. With this object a draft telegram,® of which copies 


7 i.e. at The Hague. 8 The annex to No. 439. 9 The Prime Minister. 
10 See No. 438, note 13. 
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are being circulated to the members of the Sub-Committee, has been 
prepared at The Hague and approved by the Sccretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. The Australian Observations about inter-Imperial disputes are 
dealt with later. 

7. The question whether an additional and personal reply should be sent 
to Mr. Bruce’s personal telegram to the Prime Minister should, perhaps, 
be considered. 


New Lealand. 


8. While the New Zealand Government make a request similar to that of 
the Australian Government for further discussion of the question, the only 
point which they mention specifically is that of belligerent rights at sea. 
The general attitude of New Zealand corresponds to that of Australia, and 
when the reply to be made to the latter is settled it is probable that its 
contents will afford sufficient material for replying to New Zealand."! 


South Africa. 


g. The South African Government accept the formula proposed in our 
telegram of August 1, except as regards inter-Imperial disputes. They 
object to such disputes being excluded from our acceptance of the Optional 
Clause by the use of the phrase ‘international disputes’ on the ground that 
this assumes that ‘inter se the Dominions are not international units’. 
They would, however, be willing that the Members of the Commonwealth 
should agree among themselves ‘that notwithstanding their acceptance of 
the Optional Clause they will not invoke the jurisdiction of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice in disputes inter se’. The Australian Govern- 
ment also object to our proposal under this head, on the ground that in view 
of the fact that the Dominions ‘are international persons in certain respects’ 
it is by no means certain that the phrase proposed would be effective for the 
purpose. The Australian Government consider that the terms of our 
acceptance of the Optional Clause ‘should be such as could not possibly be 
interpreted as making it open for one Government to cite another Govern- 
ment before the Court.’ Accordingly they suggest that consideration should 
be given to the idea of an agreement between the Governments of the Empire 
not to submit disputes between themselves to either the Court or the Council 
of the League. The Australian proposal on this head is, therefore, practically 
identical with that of South Africa. 

10. If it were decided to fall back on the proposal for an inter-Imperial 
agreement not to submit such disputes to the Court, the wording of any such 
agreement would require careful consideration. An agreement on the lines 
suggested by South Africa is open to the objection that it implies the compe- 
tence of the Court in inter-Impcrial disputes in the absence of such an 


11 When approving on August 23 the despatch of the amended telegram to Australia 
(see the annex to No. 439) the Committee on the Optional Clause agreed that the gist of 
it should be embodied in a telegram from Mr. MacDonald to Sir J. Ward, Prime Minister 
of New Zealand. 
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agreement. From the point of view of H.M. Government in this country 
this is objectionable, first because to regard inter-Imperial disputes as 
‘disputes of an inter-national character’ (the phrase used in Article 14 of the 
Covenant) is inconsistent with the special relationship which exists between 
the different Members of the Commonwealth, and secondly because if such 
agreement were terminated for any reason it would leave it open to any one 
of H.M. Governments to cite another before the Court. From this point of 
view, therefore, an agreement so worded as to make it plain that H.M. 
Governments did not regard the Court as competent to deal with inter- 
imperial disputes and that their acceptance of the Optional Clause did not in 
any way affect the position in this respect would be preferable. A possible 
compromise would be an agreement which left the question of the compe- 
tence of the Court open and did not prejudice it in either way. 

It will be seen however that the draft telegram to Australia indicates doubt 
as to the possibility of getting the consent of all the Dominions to such an 
agreement, and proposes to deal with the matter in a different way. 


Trish Free State. 
11. The Irish Free State have not yet replied to the telegram of August 1.32 


12 Despatch No. 282 of August 22 from Mr. P. McGilligan, Irish Minister for External 
Affairs, to Lord Passfield stated that the Irish Free State did not agree to the terms of the 
acceptance of the Optional Clause (see No. 436) and argued in particular against the 
proviso. 


| No. 441 


Aide-Mémoire 
O.C. (29) 19 [W 8548/21/98] 


Conference on Acceptance of the Optional Clause. 
10, Downing Street, 27th August, 1929, 12 Noon. 


Secret 2 WHITEHALL GARDENS, S.W.1, August 27, 1929 


1. Every Dominion is prepared to sign but Australia and New Zealand 
want further time for consideration of further points which they have 
specified. 

2. His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom have made certain 
proposals this morning which may meet the position. These proposals 
mean— 


(a) That signature on behalf of the several parts of the Empire would be 
divided with Australia and New Zealand segregated; or 

(6) That all parts of the British Empire would sign with the reservations 
proposed by H.M. Government in the United Kingdom, but in an- 
nouncing this it should be stated that certain points were still under 
negotiation and might have to be added between signature and ratifi- 
cation. 
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3. The general feeling of the Conference was that proposal (a) was most 
undesirable; and on the whole, the Conference would prefer that the dele- 
gates at Geneva should be authorised to continue consultations and 
negotiations in order, if possible, to arrive at unanimity during the Sessions 
at Geneva. 


No. 442 


Viscount Cecil (Geneva) to Mr. A. Henderson (Received September 29) 
No. 49 L.N.A. [W 10270/21/98] 


GENEVA, Seplember 25, 1929 
Sir, 

I have the honour to submit the following report upon the negotiations 
which took place at Geneva with the Delegates of the Dominion Govern- 
ments to the tenth Assembly, prior to the signature of the Optional Clause 
provided for in the Protocol of Signature of the Statute of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. 

2. In accordance with the suggestion made at the meeting with the 
Dominion Delegates in London, a Committee was formed at Geneva to 
discuss the terms of signature of the Optional Clause. This Committee was 
composed of two representatives from each of the Commonwealth nations. 
At first no expert adviser was admitted. 

3. At the first meeting it was arranged to take the declaration drawn up 
in London! as the basis of discussion; but before entering upon this, the 
question of what the Prime Minister was to say on the subject in his address 
to the Assembly had to be considered. The Prime Minister desired to 
announce not only that the United Kingdom was going to sign the Optional 
Clause, but that the Dominions also intended to do so. On the other hand, 
the Dominions, and particularly Canada, the Union of South Africa and the 
Irish Free State, were reluctant to allow Mr. MacDonald to speak for them 
in any way. Finally a form of words was adopted which merely indicated the 
speaker’s hopes with regard to the action of the Dominions, without pledging 
them to anything; and this, with a slight modification made at the last 
moment to soothe Canadian susceptibilities, became a part of Mr. 
MacDonald’s speech.? 

4. After this point had been settled, the terms of the declaration were 
taken up paragraph by paragraph. Very early in the proceedings the 
representatives of the Irish Free State called attention to the fact that the 
London declaration did not follow the terms set out in the Optional Clause 
itself. In particular, they asked what was the significance of using the 
expression ‘State’ alone instead of ‘Member or State’ in paragraph 3 of 


t See No. 436 and No. 438, note 14. 
2 For this speech on September 3 to the Assembly of the League of Nations see League 
of Nations Official Journal: Special Supplement No. 75, pp. 33-6. 
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the declaration. Neither the Prime Minister nor I had been concerned in the 
actual drafting of the declaration, and we were not able to give any adequate 
account of it. Indeed, we suggested that the change had no particular 
significance. After some discussion, at the Prime Minister’s suggestion it was 
decided to call in Sir Cecil Hurst. When the latter arrived he immediately 
explained that the word ‘Member’ had been left out because it was not 
proposed to include inter-Commonwealth disputes, and if ‘Member’ had 
been put in, it could have had no other significance than to refer to such 
disputes. For the same reason the word ‘international’ had been inserted 
a little lower down in order to emphasise that it was only disputes which were 
for all purposes international that were included. 

5. The representatives of the Union of South Africa} and of the Free State 
immediately raised the strongest objection, which was more or less shared 
by Canada, and to some extent by Australia and New Zealand. Indeed, 
the representative of the Union went so far as to suggest that there had been 
something like disingenuousness in the British Government’s despatches in 
not calling attention to the omission of which they complained, and which 
had evidently been made for a deliberate purpose. 

6. A confused discussion followed, from which it ultimately became clear 
that Australia and New Zealand definitely desired to exclude inter- 
Commonwealth disputes, and were ready to use whatever language was 
necessary for that purpose. India took the same view. Canada also desired 
to exclude inter-Commonwealth disputes, but did not wish anything to 
appear on the face of the declaration which would give countenance to the 
view that inter-Commonwealth disputes were not international. South 
Africa took the same view, only rather more strongly, and wished the 
exclusion of the Commonwealth disputes to be a matter of private arrange- 
ment between the nations of the Commonwealth. The Irish Free State was 
not prepared to agree to the exclusion of inter-Commonwealth disputes, 
though her representatives stated that it would be only in the last resort that 
she would have recourse to the Hague Court. 

7. This was the position of affairs when the Prime Minister left, and at the 
next meeting the South African representative raised a new point, which was 
that the statement made by Sir Cecil Hurst had thrown doubt on the inter- 
national position of the Dominions and was not in accordance with the 
settlement reached at the last Imperial Conference. He read extracts from 
a telegram from his Government which put this point of view with some 
bluntness. He and the representative of the Irish Free State both suggested 
that some fresh statement should be made by His Mayjesty’s Government in 
the United Kingdom as to the international position of the Dominions, 
but I resisted this, saying that we could not make any modification, on one 
side or the other, of what had been done at the last Imperial Conference and 
that any Statement on the subject must be reserved till the next Imperial 
Conference. This view prevailed, and ultimately, with your approval, I gave 
the South African representative a statement saying that His Majesty’s 

3 Mr. Eric Louw. 
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Government in the United Kingdom had never intended by anything in the 
Draft Declaration to make any change in the settlement which had been 
arrived at at the last Imperial Conference. This was telegraphed to South 
Africa, and apparently was accepted by the Union Government. A copy of 
this statement is annexed. 

8. Meanwhile, it became evident that Mr. McGilligan and his colleague, 
the Irish Attorney General, were unable to abandon the right of the Free 
State to bring an inter-Commonwealth dispute before the Hague Court. 
They had in fact pledged themselves to the hilt on this subject at a meeting 
of the Irish Senate. The statement, therefore, given to Mr. Louw was quite 
useless to them. At the next meeting it was quite clear that there was no 
hope of arranging any compromise with them and they withdrew from the 
Committee, and in fact signed the clause with a declaration of their own. 

g. With regard to the others, after some further discussion the form 
ultimately used was accepted, though Mr. Louw had considerable doubts 
till the end whether his Government would do so. 

10. Apart from the above question Australia and New Zealand raised the 
point whether it was not desirable to exclude specifically any question of 
domestic jurisdiction, and this was agreed to. And the Canadian, Senator 
Dandurand, pressed that there should be a time-limit within which any 
appeal to the Council before going to the Hague Court should be disposed of. 
This also was conceded, and at the same time, on the Prime Minister’s 
suggestion, it was provided that if the dispute was to be transferred to the 
Council this must be done without delay. 

11. In the result, therefore, no change in substance was made in the 
London declaration, but it was drafted more clearly and more definitely. 

12. Copies of the original draft declaration and of that actually used are 
annexed.‘ 

I have, &c., 
CECIL 


ENcCLOosuRE 1 IN No. 442 


His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom desire to make it 
quite clear that nothing in any draft declaration as to signature of the 
Optional Clause 1s to be taken as affecting in any degree the settlement as to 
the inter-Commonwealth position reached at the last Imperial Conference. 
In particular the exclusion of the words ‘Member or’ in the draft of Ist 
August was not intended to have that effect; nor was it intended that any 
interpretation of the word ‘State’ should be given inconsistent with that 
settlement. 


4 Not printed. For the original draft declaration cf. note 1 above. The declaration made 
by Mr. Henderson at Geneva on September 19 on signature of the Optional Clause is 
printed in Cmd. 3421 of 1929. 
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No. 443 


Note by Mr. Malkin' 


[W 11454 /6685/98] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, Voz 
Bilateral Arbitration Treaties 


One of the questions which will require settlement in the n 
that of our policy in regard to bilateral arbitration? treatie 
application; 1.e. whether in view of our signature of the Option 
are going to continue a policy of making bilateral arbitration 
individual countries, or whether we should take the line that 
which wishes its justiciable disputes with us to be settled by ar 
only to sign the Optional Clause, if it has not already done so, 
bilateral treaty between us is, therefore, necessary. The latter ¢ 
mean declining to make any new treaties of this character or t 
which expired. In order to assist Ministers in deciding on their | 
connection, it is necessary that they should have before them th 
and disadvantages attaching to each of the two alternatives, and 
trying to clear my own ideas on the subject. For this purpose I 
account the case of the United States, on the ground that there 
at any rate, no possibility of their signing the Optional Clause, anc 
is the same as regards the other countries which at present stan 
League. And I am also leaving out of account proposals for co 
treaties of arbitration, conciliation, etc., as these fall rather to k 
in connection with the General Act. The question is, therefor« 
policy towards bilateral treaties with other Members of the Leag 
for the arbitration of justiciable disputes, and it is a somewhat 
because several such treaties have recently expired or will short 

As regards states which have signed the Optional Clause, it 
that there is nothing to be gained by concluding a bilateral t 
arbitration of justiciable disputes. We must, I think, take it that 
Clause, as accepted by us, covers every justiciable dispute whi 
within the scope of such a treaty, since insofar as our ‘res 
Optional Clause may exclude any dispute from the opera 
instrument the reasons which dictated the reserves in qui 
presumably necessitate corresponding limitations in an arbitt 
The ground 1s, therefore, already covered; and either the effect 
would be identical with that of the Optional Clause, in wl 
existence of the former would be meaningless, or, if 1t were not, 
bound by two separate and inconsistent obligations in res] 
justiciable dispute with the country in question. 

t Mr. Malkin had succeeded Sir Cecil Hurst as Legal Adviser to the Ft 
October 1. 


2 Note in original: ‘I use the word “arbitration” throughout this note 
settlement by judicial proceedings of disputes of a legal character.’ 
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As regards states which, at the moment when the question of concluding 
an arbitration treaty arises, had not signed the Optional Clause, the question 
is more difficult. 


I, 


The main argument for refusing to make any fresh bilateral arbitration 
treaties and declining to renew any which expire? is that one of our principal 
motives in signing the Optional Clause was to induce other states to follow 
our lead, and thus extend as far as possible the operation of arbitral machinery 
for the settlement of justiciable disputes. Whereas a bilateral arbitration 
treaty with us only obliges the other party to arbitrate justiciable disputes 
which may arise between it and us, a signature of the Optional Clause would 
oblige it to arbitrate any such disputes in which it might be involved with 
any other country which had signed the Optional Clause. From the point 
of view of ensuring so far as possible that justiciable disputes shall be settled 
by arbitration, it is obviously desirable to induce other countries to accept 
the wider obligation rather than the narrower one. 

On the other hand it may be argued that it is the policy of His Majesty’s 
Government to secure at any rate that any justiciable disputes in which this 
country may be involved should be decided by arbitration, and that if another 
country is for any reason not willing to accept the Optional Clause, it 
is better to have a bilateral arbitration treaty with it than no provision for 
the settlement of such disputes by arbitration at all. The fact that it is 
not possible to cover the whole ground is not a reason for refusing to cover 
any of it. 

It seems to me that the Government’s decision will mainly turn on the 
weight which they attach respectively to the above arguments. The consider- 
ations which follow, though material, appear less important. 


IT. 


The policy of refusing to make bilateral treaties would, by ensuring that 
justiciable disputes should go to the Permanent Court of International 
Justice (except in particular cases where the parties agreed to have recourse 
to some other tribunal), increase the jurisdiction and the prestige of that 
institution. Now that we have got an international tribunal which is really a 
permanent court and not an ad hoc body, it is desirable that it should (apart 
from special cases, such as small pecuniary claims, for which it is not a 
suitable body) be made the regular forum for international litigation. 
Bilateral treaties, however, give the other party an opportunity of standing 
out for reference to some other tribunal if it prefers to do so; for instance I 
believe that Persia is now proposing an arbitration treaty of very wide 


3 Note in original: ‘It is unlikely that His Majesty’s Government would wish to renew, 
except perhaps temporarily, any existing arbitration treaties which may expire, since they 
all, with one exception, contain the old exclusion of vital interests, etc., but it is, of course, 
possible that a proposal for renewal might be received from the other party.’ 
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application, but will not accept the Permanent Court, which it regards as 
a purely western institution, as the tribunal to which disputes are to be 
referred. This is not a tendency which it is desirable to encourage. 

On the other hand, it may be argued that, on the assumption that the other 
country is not prepared to accept the Optional Clause, a tribunal other than 
the Permanent Court is better than no tribunal at all. 


Il. 


On the assumption that the reservations which we made when signing the 
Optional Clause must be made in connection with any arbitral commitments 
which we may accept in relation to other Members of the League, it may be 
observed that while those reservations operate automatically as regards any 
country which accepts the Optional Clause, to insert them in a bilateral 
treaty would be a matter of negotiation, and we might either find it impossible 
to secure the acceptance of reservations which we considered essential, or 
have to secure their acceptance by admitting undesirable reservations by the 
other party. On the other hand it may be said that, if the other party were to 
accept the Optional Clause, it could within certain limits make any reser- 
vations it thought fit, whereas in the case of a bilateral treaty the fact that 
reservations must be the result of agreement might give us the opportunity 
of excluding undesirable reservations by the other party. 


IV. 


From the point of view of keeping the arbitral commitments of the different 
Members of the Commonwealth so far as possible identical, the policy of 
declining to make bilateral treaties with Members of the League presents 
some advantages. Attempts which were made recently to renew temporarily 
certain expiring arbitration treaties were and still are held up by the refusal 
of the Free State to agree, on the ground that they want to make separate 
treaties of their own. If we were to adopt the policy of making bilateral 
arbitration treaties, it would probably be impossible to continue the existing 
system under which such treaties were applicable to the whole of the British 
Empire; the most that we could hope to obtain (and this would be extremely 
difficult) would be that each Member of the Commonwealth should conclude 
arbitration treaties with the same states and substantially in identic terms. 
If, on the other hand, we were to adopt the policy of confining our arbitral 
commitments with other Members of the League to the Optional Clause, and 
could induce the Dominions to do the same, we should automatically ensure 
the uniformity of the arbitral commitments of all His Majesty’s Governments, 
except for the fact that the Free State has not come into line with the rest of 
the Empire as regards reservations to the Optional Clause. It looks as if it 
would be easier to get the Dominions to agree to this policy than to persuade 
them to accept and carry out the policy of keeping arbitral commitments 
under bilateral treaties identical throughout the Empire. It must, however, 
be admitted that we cannot be certain of inducing all the Dominions to 
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accept either policy, and that if any Dominion, such as the Free State, wants 
to make its own bilateral arbitration treaties, the prospects of persuading it 
not to do so are not very bright. If any Dominions take a determined line on 
this question, it will probably be impossible to maintain the principle of 
uniformity in the arbitral commitments of the different parts of the Empire, 
except insofar as it may be possible to obtain this as time goes on by the 
ordinary process of consultation before treaties are concluded.* 


4 This note was minuted as follows by Lord Cecil and Mr. Dalton, Parliamentary Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs: ‘The weight of argument seems to me on the side of 
relying on the Optional Clause alone & not concluding any more bilateral treaties for 
justiciable disputes only—apart from exceptional cases like the U.S.A. What we want is 
not so much arbitration with this or that country but a system of arbitration as the alter- 
native to the international expedients which have heretofore existed. This means (1) the 
early ratification of our signature of the Optional Clause (2) using such persuasion as we 
can to induce other nations to sign. R.C. 13.11.29.’ 

‘I entirely agree. H.D. 193/11’ 


No. 444 


Memorandum by Mr, A. Henderson' 
No. 970-B [W 11458/21/98|* 
Secret FOREIGN OFFICE, November 19, 1929 


Lhe Optional Clause 


1. I have given to the memoranda by the First Sea Lord and the Naval 
Staff (C.1.D. Paper No. 966-B)? the careful consideration which the 


! This memorandum was circulated to the Committee of Imperial Defence. 

2 These memoranda of November 11 and October 21 respectively, circulated by Mr. 
A. V. Alexander, First Lord of the Admiralty, on November 11 are not printed. That by 
the First Sea Lord, Admiral Sir C. Madden, stated in particular that a perusal of Mr. 
Henderson’s declaration on signature of the Optional Clause ‘shows that our belligerent 
rights are far from adequately safeguarded. A reservation to exclude belligerent rights 
from the jurisdiction of the Court is essential for purposes of Imperial Defence, as on them 
depends the ability to exercise British sea power in defence of the Empire... . 

‘4. The position at the present time may be said to be that, despite all Treaties or Pacts, 
we believe that for a long time yet the possibility of war exists, not omitting a war which 
we may have to wage without the support of the League. Great Britain is almost the only 
State whose defence is essentially maritime. She cannot strike back at all without her fleet. 
If by the verdict of self-interested neutrals she was to be deprived of her power of exercising 
belligerent rights at sea, she would cease to be a great Power, and the leadership of Europe 
would pass into the hands of the military Powers unchecked by fear of sea power... . 

“7. The more one contemplates the implications of the optional clause as signed, the 
more serious they appear. There is a distinct danger, in fact almost a certainty of our sea 
power being restricted against a time when its exercise 1s vital... . 

‘g. It is recommended that the reservation should be altered so as to cover all war 
measures, His Mayjesty’s Government claiming that the pacific settlement of any such 
disputes shall be sought by submission to the Council of the League of Nations, as laid down 
in Article 15 of the Covenant. This would indicate our willingness that questions relating to 
war measures should be brought before the Council of the League, if the other party to the 
dispute presses the matter beyond diplomatic protest.’ 
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importance of the questions raised requires. It should be unnecessary for me 
to say that I fully realise that it is the duty of the Admiralty, as responsible 
for the naval defence of the Empire, to examine with the greatest care any 
proposals which they fear may imperil the vital interests entrusted to them. 
But I am convinced that the fears expressed by the Naval Staff rest upon a 
misapprehension of the situation. The First Sea Lord starts from the hypo- 
thesis that ‘the possibility of war still exists’ and that we may have to wage 
war ‘without the support of the League.’ I desire to answer the argument 
which he bases on this hypothesis as fully and frankly as possible. 

2. The basis of the foreign policy of His Majesty’s Government is a 
determination to comply with their obligations under the Peace Pact and the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, and the existence of these instruments has 
effected a fundamental change in the whole question of belligerent rights at 
sea. As between Members of the League, the position is now governed, not 
by the old international law rules as to belligerency and neutrality, but by 
the terms of the two instruments in question, and this fact, assuming that the 
parties to those instruments will comply with their obligations thereunder, 
renders most of the considerations which had previously to be taken into 
account irrelevant. I propose to state this argument in full in a paper which 
I shall shortly circulate to the Cabinct,3 but I do not think it necessary to do 
so in the present memorandum, since the Naval Staff’s paper makes it plain 
that these considerations are present to their minds. What the Naval Staff 
fear is that the Peace Pact and the Covenant will not, in fact, operate in the 
manner contemplated in a war in which we are engaged, and it seems to me 
plain that the whole of their argument rests on the existence of one or other 
of two possible sets of circumstances which I desire to analyse. 

3. The first possibility contemplated is a war in which the whole 
machinery of the Pact and the Covenant has broken down, either because the 
circumstances were such that it was impossible to determine which belliger- 
ent or group of belligerents had violated their obligations, or because the 
Members of the League failed to comply with their obligations against the 
aggressor, and where, consequently, we could not rely on the operation of 
Article 16 of the Covenant. This is the situation contemplated in paragraph 
11 of the Naval Staff’s memorandum. I invite the Committee to consider 
carefully what this hypothesis involves. It means that the whole machinery 
for the preservation of peace, so laboriously constructed since 1918, would 
have broken down; the Peace Pact and the Covenant would have become 
scraps of paper; but at the same time (and it is on this assumption that the 
whole of the Naval Staff’s arguments rest), the one thing which remains 
standing in the general wreck is the Optional Clause and our commitments 
thereunder. This seems to me an inconceivable situation. I do not believe it 


3 This paper, C.P. 331(29) of November 26, is not printed. It circulated, for possible 
publication as a White Paper, a draft memorandum explaining ‘what change has been made 
in the rights and obligations of the United Kingdom by our signature of the Optional 
Clause’. After approval by the Cabinet and the Committee of Imperial Defence the 
memorandum was published as Cmd. 3452 of 1929. 
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would be possible for the Optional Clause alone to survive in the general 
ruin, and I have no hesitation in saying that if such a situation presented 
itself, the Government of the day would be entitled, should they desire to do 
so, at once to terminate our obligations under the Optional Clause. If this 
situation arose after the expiry of the ten-year period for which we have 
accepted the Optional Clause, and if our acceptance had not been renewed 
for a dcfinite period, we should have a legal right to terminate it at a 
moment’s notice; and even if these conditions were not fulfilled, the Govern- 
ment of the day would be on strong ground in maintaining that their 
acceptance of the Optional Clause formed part of the general machinery for 
the preservation of peace, and that now that all that machinery had broken 
down, they could no longer maintain this particular portion of it. Good 
legal arguments could be found in support of such a contention. This would 
mean that we were back again in the 1914 position, but this deplorable 
situation would not be complicated by our acceptance of the Optional 
Clause. 

4. The second hypothesis contemplated is a war in which the Covenant 
machinery is working and Article 16 is being applied, but certain Members 
of the League, relying on the resolutions adopted by the 1921 Assembly,‘ 
and possibly with the assent of the Council of the League, were not, in fact, 
fully complying with their obligation not to allow supplies to reach the 
enemy State from or across their territories. In such conditions the Naval 
Staff contemplate that it might be necessary for us to intercept vessels pro- 
ceeding to such countries, and that disputes might consequently arise with 
the countries in question and might be brought before the Permanent Court. 

5. I do not think it necessary to discuss the original intention and present 
effect of the 1921 resolutions or of other statements as to the operation of 
Article 16 which have been made from time to time, and I am not concerned 
to deny the possibility of the contemplated state of affairs. But I wish to point 
out that nothing which the Council or other Members of the League might 
do in such circumstances could deprive us of our rights under Article 16, 
and those rights certainly include the right to prevent any intercourse 
between the enemy State and any other country whatever. In other words, 
the position as between ourselves and the Members of the League who were 
not completely fulfilling their obligations under Article 16 would be governed, 
not by the old rules as to belligerent and neutral rights, but by Article 16 
itself, and we should possess the right, which is wider than anything given 
by the old rules, to intercept all goods which were going to or coming from 
the enemy. There could, therefore, be no question as to the extent of our 
rights or the legitimacy of the measures by which we enforced them; the 
only dispute which could arise with the Members of the League in ques- 
tion would be whether particular goods which we had intercepted were, in 
fact, intended for, or coming from, the enemy. Such an issue would not 


4 These resolutions in regard to the amendment of article 16 of the Covenant are printed 
in League of Nations, Records of the Second Assembly: Plenary Meetings, vol. i, pp. 806, 807, 
812 and 814. 
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involve any question of principle and could be disposed of without diffi- 
culty; the worst that could happen, even if the case went to the Permanent 
Court (and the possibility of bringing it before the Council would afford a 
considerable opportunity for disposing of the case without having recourse 
to the Court), would be that we might have to pay damages in a particular 
case on the ground that our action was based on a mistake of fact. The 
position would be the same whether we had gone to war in self-defence or 
in pursuance of our obligations under Article 16. It may be added, in 
reply to the point made in paragraph 5 of the Naval Staff’s memorandum, 
that it would make no difference whether the dispute arose during or after 
the war. 

6. My conclusion, therefore, is that, assuming us to comply with our 
obligations under the Peace Pact and the Covenant, the conditions on which 
the Naval Staff’s arguments are based would not arise. And it is for these 
reasons that I venture to regard as resting upon a misapprehension of the 
situation the First Sea Lord’s contentions that ‘our belligerent rights are 
far from being adequately safeguarded,’ and that the signature of the 
Optional Clause involves ‘almost a certainty of our sea-power being 
restricted against a time when its exercise is vital.’ 

7. There are, however, some subsidiary points raised in the Admiralty 
memorandum with which I desire to deal. With regard to the important 
point raised, in relation to our reservation as to “questions which by inter- 
national law fall exclusively within the jurisdiction of the United Kingdom,’ 
in paragraph 2 of the Naval Staff’s memorandum, I am quite clear that the 
reservation in question cannot be used to exclude questions of prize from the 
operation of the Optional Clause. Although it is true that jurisdiction in 
matters of prize belongs to the courts of the States concerned, it does not 
follow that international law regards such questions as being ‘matters of 
domestic jurisdiction’; such an argument would involve that belligerent 
action at sea could in no circumstances whatever become the subject of 
diplomatic discussion. And the Committee will remember that His Majesty’s 
Government have throughout regarded this particular reservation as 
unnecessary, and only agreed to it at the request of some of the Dominions; 
they could not possibly have adopted this attitude if the reservation could 
be regarded as covering belligerent rights at sca. 

8. On the other hand, I feel clear that our acceptance of the Optional 
Clause makes no difference to the principle that prize cases must be decided 
first in our own prize courts before any question of a reference to the 
Permanent Court could arise. The rule of international law that arbitration 
cannot be claimed unless and until the remedies provided by municipal 
courts have been exhausted is, in my opinion, as applicable to prize courts 
as to any other municipal tribunals. Moreover, the function of prize courts is 
to decide whether the action of the captor was legitimate, and until a final 
decision on this point has been given by those courts, it cannot be known 
whether any case for international complaint has arisen. 

g. The case of Brazil, which is mentioned in paragraph 14 of the Naval 
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Staff’s memorandum, is admittedly a special one. Brazil has signed the 
Optional Clause but is not a Member of the League and has, therefore, no 
obligations under Article 16. But this fact does not affect our right, and 
indeed obligation, under Article 16 to prevent all trade between Brazil and 
the Covenant-breaking State. If Brazil were to challenge this right by 
bringing a case before the Permanent Court under the Optional Clause, 
the position, instead of being, as suggested by the Naval Staff, one in which 
the case would be decided by a court the majority of which adopted the 
neutral standpoint and were biased against us, would be precisely the reverse. 
The great majority of the members of the tribunal would be nationals of 
States Members of the League who would have been applying Article 16 
during the war, and the likelihood of such a tribunal finding, in face of the 
plain wording of Article 16, that the rights conferred by it upon us were not 
operative as against Brazil is surely negligible. 

10. The Naval Staff suggest in paragraph 16 that the State with which we 
are at war, if it had signed the Optional Clause, might bring us during the 
war before the Permanent Court in order to challenge the validity of our 
belligerent measures. I confess that I find it difficult to treat this as a serious 
difficulty. If such a possibility exists, it obviously could not be confined to 
belligerent measures at sea, and the idca that two belligerent States, while 
actively employing against each other all the methods of warfare at their 
command, should simultaneously be carrying on a litigious battle at The 
Hague as to the validity of each of those measures seems to me fantastic. 
In any case I do not think that the possibility exists as a matter of law. 
It is a general rule of international law that war either terminates or suspends 
treaties between the belligerents, and whatever the basis of the rule or the 
possible exceptions to it, it seems to me plain that it must apply to a treaty 
provision like the Optional Clause, the object of which is to settle disputes by 
peaceful means and thus exclude the possibility of recourse to war. 

11. In conclusion, I should like to say that I entirely agree with the 
statement in paragraph 18 (g) of the Naval Staff’s memorandum that ‘the 
acceptance of the Optional Clause was for the purpose of stopping wars. It 
should not be used for the entirely different purpose of regulating naval action 
in the event of war having broken out.’ For the reasons given above, I do not 
think that our acceptance of the Optional Clause exposes us to this danger.5 


A. H. 


S On December 5 the Committee of Imperial Defence was informed that Mr. Henderson 
and Mr. Alexander had reached agreement regarding the interpretation of the British 
acceptance of the Optional Clause. The Committce agreed to concur in this interpretation, 
as including that 

‘(i.) An enemy Government cannot take this country before the Permanent Court. 

‘(ii.) Foreign nationals must exhaust the remedies available in the British Prize Courts 

before appealing to their Governments to take the case to the Permanent Court, 

‘(iii.) The Peace Pact, the Covenant of the League, and the Optional Clause are inter- 

dependent. If the Pact and Covenant fail, or members fail to carry out their 
obligation under either of these two, then the Optional Clause fails, and His 
Majesty’s Government are free to terminate it at any moment.’ 
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No. 445 


Memorandum by Mr. A. Henderson 


C.P. 359 (29) [W 11285/50/98] 
Secret FOREIGN OFFICE, December 4, 1929 


ARBITRATION TREATIES 


During the course of the past year consideration has been given to the 
desirability of renewing the arbitration treaties concluded with France and 
Italy on the 14th October, 1903, and the 1st February, 1904, respectively, 
which have recently expired. These treaties provide for arbitration on 
justiciable disputes only, and in view of the fact that both France and Italy 
have signed the Optional Clause it appears not to be necessary to renew 
these treaties. I would therefore propose, if my colleagues concur, to inform 
the French and Italian Governments that, in the opinion of His Majesty’s 
Government, the signature of the Optional Clause both by His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom and the French and Italian Govern- 
ments has rendered the renewal of these treaties unnecessary, all three 
Governments being by their signature of the Optional Clause committed to 
refer to arbitration by the Permanent Court of International Justice the 
classes of disputes enumerated in the treaties. 

I have also recently received proposals from Denmark, Norway, Spain, 
Sweden and Switzerland for the institution of negotiations for the conclusion 
of bilateral treaties of arbitration, i.e., treaties providing for the pacific 
settlement of all classes of disputes. Our old arbitration treaties with these 
countries have recently expired, or will shortly do so. It may be recalled that 
we have already made one such treaty with Uruguay.! 

Each of these countries has signed the Optional Clause, and therefore the 
field of justiciable disputes between this country and each of them will be 
covered as soon as our signature of the Optional Clause is made effective by 
ratification. As regards non-justiciable disputes, the field would similarly 
be covered when we and the countries concerned have become parties to the 
General Act. 

The policy of His Majesty’s Government in regard to the General Act is 
now under consideration, but in any case it is not anticipated that we can 
sign it before the 1930 Assembly. It might, however, be possible to conclude 
before that date bilateral treaties with some or all of the five countries 
concerned somewhat on the lines of the model bilateral convention for the 
pacific settlement of all international disputes.2- While the questions which 


1 The arbitration conventions of 1905, 1904 and 1914 between Great Britain and 
Denmark, Norway and Sweden, and Switzerland respectively and the arbitration treaty of 
1918 between Great Britain and Uruguay are printed respectively in British and Foreign 
State Papers, vol. 98, pp. 44-5, vol. 97, pp. 91-2, vol. 107, pp. 565~7 and vol. 112, pp. 779-81. 

2 This model convention, drafted by the Committee on Arbitration and Security (cf. 
Volume V, No. 416) is printed as adopted by the Assembly of the League of Nations in 
September 1928 in League of Nations Official Journal: Special Supplement No. 64, pp. 498-502. 
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would have to be considered in connexion with the signature of such treaties 
are in principle identical with those which arise in connexion with the 
General Act, it may well be that they are in practice less difficult, since we 
are not likely to be involved in disputes with any of the five countries in 
question of a nature which will call for special consideration in connexion 
with the General Act. For the same reason the preliminary consultation 
with the Dominions which would be necessary before any such bilateral 
treaties could be concluded may well take less time than that which would 
be involved before the signature of the General Act. 

The General Act is at present under consideration by a Foreign Office 
committee under the chairmanship of Lord Cecil, and I should like to 
instruct the committee to consider simultancously the possibility of concluding 
bilateral treaties of this nature with some or all of the countries concerned 
without waiting for a final decision as to the General Act. I ask, therefore, 
for Cabinet authority to proceed on the above hnes and to return replies to 
the five countries} in question explaining the position and indicating the 
action which His Majesty’s Government are taking. 

In making this recommendation I wish to make it clear that I am not 
advising any modification of the policy of accepting the General Act. On the 
contrary, I believe that that is essential to a satisfactory peace policy. No 
doubt when the question of the signature of the General Act comes to be 
considered by Parliament questions of principle may be raised which may 
not have been disposed of by the signature of these bilateral treaties. 


A.H. 


3 Mr. Henderson’s proposals for communications to the French, Italian, Danish, 
Norwegian, Spanish, Swedish, and Swiss Governments were accepted by the Cabinet on 
11 December. 


No. 446 


Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received December 17, 9 a.m.) 


No. 589 Telegraphic [W 11823/21/98] 
WASHINGTON, December 16, 1929, 9.42 p.m. 


Telegrams from London to the press here report that a White Paper! has 
just been published by His Majesty’s Government regarding World Court 
and ‘freedom of the seas’ in which it is stated that as a result of covenant of 
the league and Kellogg Pact there can be no neutrals in another war. This 
has caused a great stir here. Senator Borah has stated that he ‘disagrees 
with the Prime Minister in construction which he places on Kellogg Pact’. 
‘If British interpretation of Kellogg Pact means henceforth that there shall 


1 Cf. No. 444, note 3. 
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be no neutrals it necessarily follows that we and all other signatories become 
belligerents. Under these circumstances Pact is mis-named. It is not a Peace 
Pact it is a War Pact.’ 

Secretary of State in reply to newspaper correspondent said he had heard 
of no interpretation on the part of the United States that under the Kellogg 
Treaty this country was ready to abandon its policy concerning the rights of 
neutrals at sea. 

New York Herald Tribunal [Tribune] in a leading article this morning 
congratulate[s] the State Department for removing all misconceptions and 
let[s] it be known it will not subscribe to any interpretation of the Kellogg 
Treaty which holds that there will be no more neutrals in future wars. 

In order to correct possible misconceptions I should be glad to receive 
by telegraph precise words of White Paper in regard to neutrality and 
future war. 


No. 447 


Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received December 17, 9 a.m.) 


No. 590 Telegraphic [W 11824/21/98] 
WASHINGTON, December 16, 1929, 10.13 p.m. 


My immediately preceding telegram.! 

I asked Secretary of State this morning if White Paper had really caused 
much agitation and what he thought about it. 

He said while he did not wish to express any opinion himself until he had 
seen actual text there was no doubt that it had ‘raised Hell up on the hill’, 
meaning the Capitol and that as a result of it five to six votes promised to 
support accession of United States to World Court had now gone over to 
other side. 

I asked him if he could explain the mentality that could cause such a 
change. He said he could not but we had to face fact that utterances of this 
kind were liable to be distorted and used in press and Senate to defeat objects 
which United States government and His Majesty’s Government have at 
heart. He said President was also troubled about attitude of Senate and had 
asked him to confer with him about it today. 


t No. 446. 
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No. 448 


Mr, A. Henderson to Sir E. Howard (Washington) 
No. 648 Telegraphic [W 11824/21/928] 


Important FOREIGN OFFICE, December 18, 1929, 3 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 589! (of December 16th: Optional Clause White 
Paper). 

Comments referred to must be based on misrepresentation of contents of 
White Paper or from passages being quoted out of their context. The passages 
which seem to have caused misapprehension are an answer to the contention 
that signature of the Optional Clause may result in the question of British 
belligerent rights at sea being brought before the Permanent Court. They 
are stated in express terms to procecd on the basis that in relation to the 
Optional Clause the question of belligerent rights has only to be discussed 
as one between Members of the League. ‘They are introduced by the following 
paragraphs. 


‘At the outset of any consideration of this subject it is important to 
emphasize that the possibility of British naval action at sea being brought 
before the Permanent Court of International Justice in consequence of 
our signature of the Optional Clause can only arise if the country which 
desired to challenge the validity of such action had itself signed the 
Optional Clause. The only states which can sign the Protocol establishing 
the Permanent Court, and consequently the only states which can sign 
the Optional Clause, are the Members of the League and the states 
mentioned in the annex to the Covenant. The only states mentioned in the 
annex who are not now Members of the League are the United States, 
Brazil, Ecuador and The Hejaz. 

‘The position of Brazil, which has signed the Optional Clause but is no 
longer a Member of the League, is peculiar, but for present purposes the 
question may be discussed on the basis that only another Member of the 
League could bring our naval action before the Permanent Court under 
the Optional Clause.’ 


The memorandum then proceeds to argue that as between Members of the 
League who are also parties to the Kellogg Pact the question of belligerent 
rights will be governed in future not by the old rules of war and neutrality 
but by the provisions of the Covenant and Pact. These old rules had been 
built up on the assumption that there is nothing illegimate in the use of war 
as an instrument of national policy, and as a corollary that the position and 
rights of neutrals are entirely independent of any war which may be in 
progress; but this assumption is no longer valid as regards states which are 
Members of the League of Nations and parties to the Kellogg Pact. His Majesty’s 
Government are determined to comply with their obligations under the 
Covenant of the League and the Kellogg Pact, and thus there are only two 
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conditions in which they can become involved in war (1) where they are 
attacked in violation of one or both of these instruments, (2) where they are 
engaged in belligerent action in fulfilment of Article 16 of the Covenant 
against a Covenant-breaking state. In cither case Article 16 of the Covenant 
would apply and all other Members of the League would not be in the position 
of neutrals but would be bound to sever relations with the Covenant- 
breaking state. Thus there could not arise conditions which might produce a 
justiciable dispute between this country as a belligerent and another Member 
of the League as a neutral. Section ends: ‘In other words as between Members of 
the League there can be no neutral rights because there can be no neutrals’. 

The whole basis of criticism in United States of America is therefore 
erroneous. The White Paper does not deal with the position in relation to 
the United States at all, and any attempts to suggest that it does must be due 
to ignorance or malevolence. In point of fact the necessity for mentioning the 
Kellogg Pact at all in the White Paper only arises from the fact that it is at 
present the Pact alone which forbids Members of the League to go to war in 
cases where war is still permissible under the Covenant. 

You may make such use of the above as you may think fit. 


No. 449 


Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received December 20, 9 a.m.) 


No. 597 Telegraphic [W 11971 /21/98] 
WASHINGTON, December 20, 1928, 12.25 a.m. 


Your telegram No. 648.! 

I hesitate to give to Secretary of State or to members of the press explana- 
tion of White Paper contained in your telegram under reference because I am 
not at all sure that I interpret it rightly myself and because possibilities as 
to deductions and inferences liable to be made here may seriously affect 
prospects of naval conference? and entrance of United States into the World 
Court. 

In the first place, the last sentences of paragraph 2 of your telegram might 
be held to mean that it is open to United States, Brazil etc, to sign Optional 
Clause if they wish to do so from which it would seem to follow that while no 
League country who is also signatory of Kellogg Pact will be in a position to 
summon us before the Court, for reasons given in your telegram United States 
in common with Brazil etc, could do so if they signed Optional Clause. 
But I ask myself whether this interpretation can be right because if it were it 
would as far as I can see appear to run counter to object of passages in 

™ No. 448. 

2 The London Naval Conference was to meet on January 21, 1930: see Second Series, 
Volume I. 
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White Paper designed to answer critics who contend that our signature of 
Optional Clause may result in question of belligerent rights being brought 
before the Court. 

Only alternative interpretation as I see it would, put very shortly, seem to 
be as follows :— 

Great Britain need not on account of having signed the Optional Clause 
fear being summoned before the World Court on account of alleged illegal 
enforcement of belligerent rights by (a) members of the League of Nations or 
(b) United States or other nations mentioned in your telegram which are not 
members of the League because first category being members of the League 
would all in the case of a League or public war (which 1s the only kind of war 
His Majesty’s Government can contemplate after signing Covenant and 
Kellogg Pact) be belligerent while second category i.e. United States, Brazil, 
etc, not being members of the League cannot sign Optional Clause and there- 
fore even though neutral in a secret} or public war will not be able to oblige 
Great Britain to appear before the Court as a defendant in any action brought 
against her in connexion with belligerent rights at sea. 

I venture to think that if this interpretation is correct it would not be 
advisable at present moment to raise the point in such a way as to excite 
general discussion of it in United States. I feel this because when ratification 
of United States accession to the World Court comes up for discussion 
senators may argue that if United States is excluded from signing optional 
clause unless it becomes a member of the League this proves that the World 
Court is but a creature of the League. Secondly it might be argued that in 
regard to belligerent and neutral rights Great Britain was prepared only to 
take account of members of the League and leave United States out in the 
cold. This would of course be absurd but it must not be excluded on that 
account. It is an argument which may be used with effect by big navy party 
on a public which can only understand plainest and least complicated issues. 
Any declaration of this kind might well queer the pitch for naval conference. 

In view of our uncertainty as to correct interpretation of White Paper I 
venture to suggest that it will be better for me to leave the matter alone for 
the present as it seems to have died down in the press and may not be raised 
in discussion in the Senate till the World Court question comes up. As 
however if this point, which has so far been taken up in the press here and 
which I think is worrying Secretary of State, is the assumption that White 
Paper does not deal solely with members of the League but, in some way 
implied if not explicitly, includes United States among nations who in 
virtue of recent undertaking could not be neutral, it might be well to re-assure 
United States Ambassador immediately on this point. I feel that for reasons 
stated this or any further explanations had better be given in London to 
United States Ambassador rather than here as subject is clearly most 
complicated one and without help of legal adviser it might be very easy for 
me to make a slip which in present delicate situation pending naval confer- 
ence and world court ratification might do untold harm. 

3 In another text of this telegram this word read ‘League’. 
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Please send copies of White Paper so that if I have to discuss it with 
Secretary of State at some later date I may do so with full text as well as with 
any further explanations or observations you would wish me to make. 


No. 450 


Mr. A. Henderson to Sir E. Howard (Washington) 
No. 668 Telegraphic [W 11971 /21/98] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 23, 1929, 6.15 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 597.! 

The position is precisely as stated in the second paragraph of your tele- 
gram. It would be open to the United States, as to any other country, not a 
Member of the League but mentioned in the Annex to the Covenant, which 
was a party to the Statute of the Court, to sign the Optional Clause, and we 
fully realise that if the United States did so the argument in the White Paper, 
which is exclusively directed to the position as between Members of the 
League, would not be applicable. This is a point on which we may have to 
meet criticism here, but it can afford no possible basis for criticism of the 
kind which appears to have been made in the United States. Our view is (1) 
that there seems no possibility of the United States signing the Optional 
Clause so long as the Senate continues to insist on retaining control over the 
compromis in every case of arbitration, and (2) that signature by the United 
States of the Optional Clause would mean such a fundamental change in 
their general attitude that the whole question would have to be considered 
on quite a different basis. But there may be objections to making use of 
these considerations in public, and if so we should presumably have to meet 
such criticism here by merely saying that there are no signs at present of 
the United States being willing to sign the Optional Clause and that so long 
as this state of affairs continues it is unnecessary to discuss what the possible 
consequences of such a signature would be. But we have no desire to discuss 
the position of the United States at all, and it was for this reason inter alia 
that the White Paper was at such pains to make it plain that the discussion 
of belligerent rights proceeded on the basis that in connexion with the 
Optional Clause only disputes of this nature arising between us and another 
Member of the League had to be taken into consideration. 

You will see therefore that the alternative interpretation suggested in your 
telegram in no way represents our views. For the reasons given above and in 
my telegram No. 648? the position of the United States is not discussed, nor, 
except in the passage quoted in the above telegram, mentioned in the 
White Paper, and any criticism based on a contrary idea has no foundation 
whatever. We have no objection to this position being made clear if 


1 No. 449. 2 No. 448. 
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necessary, but if the agitation in the United States has died down we have 
certainly no desire to revive it. I leave it to you to decide whether it would 
be well to remove any misapprehensions which the Secretary of State may 
entertain on the subject; I do not propose to say anything to the Ambassador 
here. 

Copy of the White Paper went to you on December 16th by bag. 


No. 451 


Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Received December 29, 9 a.m.) 


No. 612 Telegraphic [W 12133/21/98] 


WASHINGTON, December 28, 1929, 5 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 668.! 

Having heard that the President was still very anxious to see copy of White 
Paper I gave to Mr. Cotton? today the only copy I have received. In doing 
so I emphasised fact which anyone can gather from document that the aim 
of it was to show that those countries which belonged to the League and had 
signed Kellogg Pact could not be neutrals but this did not naturally include 
the United States. I drew his especial attention to sentence at end of 
paragraph on (I think) page ro in which it is stated quite clearly as regards 
members of the League there can be no neutrals. Mr. Cotton said he would take 
the paper to the President at once and that he was glad to have this point 
cleared up. 


t No. 450. 2 U.S. Under Secretary of State. 
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Sir E. Howard (Washington) to Mr. A. Henderson 
(Recewed Fanuary I, 1930, 9 a.m.) 


No. 618 Telegraphic [Telegrams 50/124] 


WASHINGTON, December 31, 1929, 5.18 p.m. 


My telegram No. 616.! 

I thanked Secretary of State to-day for his communiqué to the press 
regarding White Paper. He said he had been glad to do this, as after reading 
the paper carefully he thought it was ‘an admirable document’ and he 
could not understand how it had been so cried (?omitted: down).? 

He had informed the President of this. 

t Not printed. This telegram of December 31 briefly summarized the statement issued 
by Mr. Stimson on December 30 declaring that the assumption in the American press that 
Cmd. 3452 had argued that there could be no neutrals in a future war was unfounded. 


For a report on this statement see The Times, December 31, 1929, p. 12. 
2 The filed copy was here amended to read ‘so misunderstood’. 
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APPENDIX I 


Foreign Office Memorandum 
[W 5258/2050/50]* 
FOREIGN OFFICE, April 8, 1929 


THE Foreicn Poticy oF His Majesty’s GOVERNMENT 


(In Continuation of and Supplementary to the Memoranda of April 1927 and 1928.)! 


I. Western Europe and Morocco 


Morocco 


1. The Conference relating to Tangier referred to in the memorandum on 
the foreign policy of His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom, dated the 
5th April, 1928, reached agreement after four months of negotiation, and a protocol 
embodying its conclusions was signed in July last by Great Britain, France, Italy 
and Spain.? 

2. The main feature of the protocol is the accession of Italy to the 1923 con- 
vention3 on practically the same footing as the three original signatory Powers, 
the number of administrative and judicial posts allotted to her being almost exactly 
the same as that held by Great Britain. The accession of Italy removes the risk of 
friction arising from her exclusion from the 1923 conference, and materially 
assists the local administration. 

3. The claims of Spain have been met by the establishment of a gendarmerie of 
250 men under Spanish command. In addition, the Franco-Spanish Intelligence 
Bureau, which will be under a Spanish officer, has been transferred from Malaga to 
Tangier, and the penalties of promoting conspiracy and rebellion in the three 
Zones of Morocco have been increased. 

4. The Governments of Belgium, the Netherlands, Portugal and Spain have 
acceded to the protocol, which was brought into force on the 14th January last. 
The net results of these arrangements is to strengthen the international régime, 
and to render it pro tanto more difficult for any single Power to obtain sovereign 
control of Tangier. 


IT. Central Europe and the Balkans 


GERMANY 


5. His Majesty’s Government’s commitments in so far as Germany is concerned 
have not materially altered since April 1928. The situation, regarding both the 


t See the appendices to Volumes III and IV respectively. 

2 This protocol of July 25, 1928, is printed with annexed documents in British and 
Foreign State Papers, vol. 128, pp. 449-67. 

3 The Convention of December 18, 1923, on the Organization of the Statute of the 
Tangier Zone is printed with related documents, of. cit., vol. 117, pp. 499-534. 
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Rhineland and reparations, as described under the heading ‘Germany’ in 
paragraphs 3-6 on pages 1 and 2o0f the memorandum on the foreign policy of His 
Majesty’s Government, dated the 5th April, 1928, has, however, developed to a 
certain extent since that time. 

6. There are still Allied, including British, troops on the Rhine, and the 
strength of these troops remains in accordance with the terms of the agreement of 
September 1927.4 According to the Treaty of Versailles the evacuation of the 
second or Coblenz zone of the occupied territory is due (‘if the provisions of the 
Treaty are faithfully carried out by Germany’) to take place on the roth January, 
1930; but there is some reason to hope that before that date arrives it will have 
proved possible to agree on the evacuation of the whole of the German territory at 
present under foreign occupation. 

7. The statement of policy, issued by the new German Government which took 
office under Dr. Miller on the 3rd July, 1928, contained a passage to the effect that, 
in the German view, all the necessary elements now existed for a revision of the 
reparation situation. A little later, at the beginning of August, the German 
Government intimated in the ex-Allied capitals their intention to raise, on the 
occasion of the meeting of the Assembly of the League in September following, the 
question of the evacuation of the Rhineland. The French held that in return for 
anticipated evacuation they were entitled to demand (1) some tangible benefit in 
the matter of reparation, and (2) some additional guarantee for ensuring the due 
observance, after the evacuation had taken place, of the Treaty clauses providing 
for the demilitarisation of the Rhineland. 

8. Accordingly, a series of meetings took place at Geneva from the 8th to the 
16th September, 1928, between the representatives of Great Britain, France, 
Belgium, Italy, Japan and Germany, at which an agreement was reached on the 
following points :— 


(Extract from communiqué published in the press of September 17, 1928) 

‘ 5 

‘(1.) The opening of official negotiations relating to the request put forward 
by the German Chancellor in regard to the early evacuation of the Rhineland. 

‘(2.) The necessity for a complete and definite settlement of the reparation 
problem and on the constitution for this purpose of a committee of financial 
experts to be nominated by the six Governments. 

‘(3.) The acceptance of the principle of the constitution of a Commission of 
Verification and Conciliation. The composition, operation, object and duration 
of the said Commission will form the subject of negotiations between the 
Governments concerned.’ 


g. The ‘committee of financial experts’ referred to in paragraph (2) of the 
Geneva communiqué was appointed (after nearly three months’ preliminary 
negotiation between the Governments) in January 1929, and held its first formal 
meeting on the 11th February last. —The Committee is composed of Belgian, 
British, French, Italian, Japanese, German and American experts, and is under the 
presidency of one of the last-named, Mr. Owen D. Young. The experts, who are 
independent (i.e., not under the orders of their respective Governments), are charged 
with drawing up proposals for a ‘complete and definitive settlement’ of the 


4 See Volume III, enclosure in No. 331. 
5 Punctuation as in original quotation from the announcement cited in Volume V, 


No. 161. 
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reparation problem—these proposals to ‘embrace a settlement of the obligations 
devolving from the Treaties and Agreements in-force between Germany and the 
creditor Powers.’ No official information is available as to the proceedings of 
the Committee, and meanwhile, of course, the Dawes Plan continues in force and 
the payments for which it provides are duly being made. 

10. On the other hand, the ‘official negotiations’ referred to in paragraph (1) 
have not yet, in fact, been opened, neither has any real progress been made with 
regard to the establishment of the Commission mentioned in paragraph (3) beyond 
the informal presentation by M. Briand—just before the recent March meeting of 
the League Council opened at Geneva—of a draft convention with that object. No 
discussion has taken place with regard to this draft. In any case, His Majesty’s 
Government would not be prepared to support the French Government in urging 
the German Government to accept it in its present form, since it contains features 
which would certainly prove inacceptable to Germany and which go beyond what 
is necessary to fulfil the requirements aimed at in the Geneva resolution. It has, 
moreover, been tacitly recognised that, pending the outcome of the Experts’ 
deliberations, no further official steps can usefully be taken with regard to the 
matters mentioned in paragraphs (1) and (3) of the Geneva resolution, namely, the 
evacuation of the Rhineland and the constitution of the Commission of Verification 
and Conciliation. It was, however, agreed last December at Lugano between 
Sir Austen Chamberlain, M. Briand and Herr Stresemann that if the experts 
produce a satisfactory solution of the financial question, and if, meanwhile, an 
agreement has been reached with regard to the Commission of Verification and 
Conciliation, evacuation will follow as a matter of course and as rapidly as technical 
conditions permit. 

11. During the autumn and winter of 1928-29 the British press took up with 
some vigour the question of the continued participation of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the occupation of the Rhineland, and these press polemics were echoed in 
Parliament by members desirous of eliciting the views held by His Majesty’s 
Government with regard to this matter. The replies, in general, distinguished 
between the well-known British policy—that which favoured an anticipated 
evacuation before the dates fixed in the Treaty—and the strictly legal aspect of the 
question, which was that Germany was not entitled as of right to demand under 
Article 431 of the Treaty of Versailles or otherwise, the immediate and un- 
conditional evacuation of the Rhineland (i.e., Germany could only claim evacu- 
ation as a right if all her reparation obligations had been completely discharged). 
The storm is lulled for the moment while the financial experts are deliberating, but 
it may be expected to break out again as soon as they have either produced a plan 
or reported their failure to agree. In view of the state of British public opinion in 
regard to this matter, it may prove necessary, should the experts unfortunately fail 
to produce a plan generally acceptable to the Governments concerned, to consider 
the question of withdrawing the British troops independently of the French and 
Belgian forces, although it is to be hoped that that contingency will not in fact 
arise. Plans for the removal to British soil of the British Army of Occupation in 
the Rhineland are, however, in the course of elaboration, the criterion adopted 
being that, once evacuation has been decided on in principle by His Majesty’s 
Government, the British troops will be withdrawn (either independently or jointly 
with the French and Belgian troops) from the Rhine as rapidly as technical 
conditions permit. 

12. It should be added that at the Geneva meetings in September, and again 
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in the House of Lords in the following November, the spokesmen of His Majesty’s 
Government laid stress on the right to raise at any time, and quite independently of 
any other matters, such as reparation, the question of the Rhineland evacuation, 
‘if that should seem the right course to pursue.’ 

13. It may also be mentioned that the Allied military experts, who were left 
behind after the withdrawal at the end of January 1927 of the Control Commission 
to clear up the outstanding but minor points of disarmament, are still in Berlin. 
No work of any practical value remains for them to do, and there would be no 
objection (nor has there been for some time past) from the point of view of His 
Majesty’s Government to their immediate withdrawal. The French, however, are 
in no hurry for them to leave, and probably hope to use their presence in Berlin as 
a counter in the forthcoming negotiations for a general settlement. 

14. Finally, reference should be made to the question of the Rhineland railways, 
which has for some time past formed the subject of discussions with the French 
Government. Article 43 of the Treaty of Versailles forbids the upkeep of ‘all 
permanent works of mobilisation’ within the demilitarised zone mentioned in 
Article 42 (i.e., the German territory west of a line drawn 50 kilometres to the east 
of the Rhine). It is held by His Majesty’s Government that, as regards the 
application of this Article to the Rhineland railway system, no demand involving a 
unilateral interpretation of Article 43 can, in view of the terms of the Treaty of 
Locarno, be imposed upon the German Government save through a decision of the 
Council of the League. 

15. In 1922 (before the Locarno Treaties existed) the Ambassadors’ Conference 
put forward certain demands in this connexion. To these the German Government 
demurred and no final decisions were taken. In February 1928 the Ambassadors’ 
Conference agreed that the Versailles Committee should be called upon to re- 
consider the whole question and to submit fresh proposals which, in so far as they 
might be accepted by the Conference, should form the basis of negotiations with 
the German Government with a view to bring the railways into conformity with 
Article 43. 

16. A report was duly submitted by the Versailles Committee, but His Majesty’s 
Government were obliged, early in January, to inform the French Government 
that they were unable to accept it as the basis for the suggested negotiations 
with the German Government, more particularly since it had but served to confirm 
them in the opinion that such negotiations were neither necessary nor expedient. 
The criterion adopted by His Majesty’s Government throughout was that the 
railway works in the demilitarised zone which Germany might be called upon to 
demolish or alter should be such as to constitute such palpable and vitally 
dangerous violations of Article 43 as to make it incumbent on the interested 
Governments to appeal to the Council of the League in order to obtain their 
demolition or alteration. This condition was not fulfilled (with a few possible 
exceptions) by any of the works specified in the Versailles Committee’s report. 
His Majesty’s Government therefore suggested that the Conference should decide 
to inform the German Government that the Allied Powers no longer desired to 
Insist on the execution of the demands presented in 1922. 

17. It had been decided in 1928 that the German authorities should be 
informed, in reply to their various requests to be permitted to undertake new 
constructions on the Rhineland railway system (put forward in virtue not of 
Article 43, but of the ‘maintenance, safety and requirements of the armies of occu- 
pation’ clause of the Rhineland Agreement), that an answer was postponed 
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pending the completion of a general enquiry into the whole question of the 
application of Article 43 to the Rhineland railway system, which the interested 
Governments had undertaken. None of the German proposals had, in fact, been 
considered objectionable from the point of view of the safety, &c., of the troops 
of occupation, and His Majesty’s Government no longer see any reason, therefore, 
for the occupying Powers to continue to adjourn their replies. They have now 
suggested, therefore, that the German authorities should be informed that no 
objection was seen to the various proposals for new constructions which had been 
submitted, adding, if necessary, that the rights of the interested Powers under 
Article 43 of the Treaty of Versailles and Article 4 of the Treaty of Locarno were 
nevertheless fully reserved. 

18. The French have so far demurred to these suggestions for liquidating the 
whole question, and have proposed to proceed in the matter by way of direct 
Franco-Belgo-German conversations. His Majesty’s Government have raised no 
objection on the understanding that they dissociate themselves entirely from the 
French demands. A Franco-Belgian memorandum, embodying a comparatively 
modest series of requests for demolitions, &c., has recently been handed unofficially 
to the Counsellor of the German Embassy in Paris. The negotiations remain at 
that point. The French will probably try and include the question in any general 
settlement of reparations and Rhineland evacuation. His Majesty’s Government 
have made it clear, however, that they will not support France in making the 
fulfilment of the French demands as regards Rhineland railways one of the con- 
ditions of anticipated evacuation. 

19. The memorandum for 1928 described the gencral relations between the 
British and German Governments as good; this may perhaps be allowed to stand. 
Dissatisfaction continues, however, to be expressed in Germany at the operation of 
the Safeguarding of Industries Act;° and the German Government have refused to 
agree to a suggestion that the Reparation Recovery Act procedure should be 
extended so as to be applicable to German exports to the Empire as a whole (and 
not only to the United Kingdom, as at present).7 There has also been an unpleasant 
and increasing tendency in Germany to call in question the motives underlying the 
actions and supposed policy of His Majesty’s Government, two recent instances of 
which were the outbursts which followed the revelation of the existence of the so- 
called Anglo-French naval pact, and the participation of a British cavalry regiment 
in the French manceuvres in the Rhineland.® The conclusion of the ‘Pact’ and the 
manoeuvres were roundly declared, absurdly enough, to be violations of the British 
obligations to Germany, and to mark the British abandonment of the Locarno 
policy. The regrettable desire to believe the worst where the ex-Allies (including 
His Majesty’s Government) are concerned was most recently illustrated by the 
behaviour of the German Government and press over the forged treaties published 
by the ‘Utrechtsch Dagblad.’ 

20. Lastly, a somewhat disagreeable situation has arisen in connexion with the 
Commercial Treaty between Germany and the Union of South Africa, which was 
concluded in September 1928.9 This Treaty contains provisions which enable 


6 Cf. Volume IV, No. 175. 
7 See Volume V, Nos. g1 and 221. The German Reparation (Recovery) Act (11 & 12 
Geo. 5, c. 5) of March 24, 1921, is printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 114, pp. 
26-9. 8 See Volume V, No. 134, note 1, and No. 147. 
9 This treaty of commerce and navigation is printed with annexed protocol in British 
and Foreign State Papers, vol. 128, pp. 473-84. 
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Germany to claim for her goods imported into the Union the same treatment as that 
granted to goods imported from other parts of the British Empire, except generally 
in the case of those goods in respect of which preferences are at present granted to 
other parts of the Empire. It also contains ‘most-favoured-nation’ provisions in 
relation to the treatment of subjects and ships, which are so framed as to enable 
Germany to claim in these matters the same benefits as are accorded to other parts 
of the Empire. Hitherto, the term ‘most-favoured-nation’ in the Treaties 
concluded between the various parts of the Empire and other States had always 
been interpreted on the British side to mean the most-favoured foreign nation; so 
that foreign States would not, in general, be able to benefit by any inter-imperial 
concessions which might come to be granted. The conclusion of the Treaty was 
hailed in the German press as constituting a successful breach in the policy of 
Imperial preference. 


AUSTRIA 


21. As regards the Anschluss question, there has been little change since last 
year. In both Austria and Germany pro-Anschluss demonstrations have taken 
place and speeches in its favour have been made, which have produced the 
inevitable hostile reaction in France. The question is, however, no nearer 
becoming a practical issue than it has been for the last ten years, nor will it become 
one until Germany definitely incorporates it as part of her policy. This she shows 
no signs of doing at present. Mcanwhile, however, France affects to regard this 
question as one of great importance, and is ready to take any step to prevent its 
realisation. Thus she is fostering the Roumanian plan for a Danube Economic 
Confederation to comprise Austria. To His Majesty’s Government this develop- 
ment might have dangers from the commercial point of view, but, in any case, 
there are so many vested interests that it is unlikely to make any progress in the 
near future. From the political standpoint His Majesty’s Government have 
hitherto preserved a detached attitude and prefer to watch developments before 
committing themselves to any definite policy. 


HuNGARY 


22. There is still no sign that the Locarno system will be applied in the near 
future in Central and South-Eastern Europe. Hungary, by signing the Kellogg 
pact, may be held to have given an undertaking not to seek frontier revision by 
force of arms, but this, which is as far as she will go, will not satisfy her neighbours. 

23. British policy towards Hungary remains the same as in 1928. 


ITALY 


24. As regards the population question, Signor Mussolini has now succeeded 
in discouraging emigration, except to Italian territory, to such purpose that in 
1927, the last year for which figures are available, the excess of emigrants over 
returned emigrants was only 100,000, whilst the home population was increasing 
by over 400,000 a year. On the other hand, the greatest energy is being thrown 
into the reclamation work in the south of Italy and elsewhere, designed to create 
room for a much larger population on the land at home. 

25. Relations between Italy and France continue to be strained. There have 
been fewer unpleasant incidents along the frontier, and the large Italian emi- 
gration into France has been much reduced, but the jealousy between the two 
countries persists, and a race in naval armaments appears to be beginning, to 
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judge from the recent French naval estimates. Signor Mussolini has at present 
under consideration three draft conventions proposed to him by the French 
Government dealing respectively with Tunis, Libya and arbitration. The first, 
whilst arranging for the eventual absorption of the whole Italian colony in Tunis, 
provides certain concessions in the length of time in which the naturalisation shall 
take effect. ‘The second grants Italy a small triangle of territory on the southern 
border of Libya. The third sets up a comprehensive system of arbitration 
designed to deal with all disputes of whatever kind. The revised Tangier Statute 
drawn up during last summer provides Italy with appropriate representation on 
the international régime. It is as yet too early to say whether Signor Mussolini 
will agree to sign the three conventions, for although he is understood to be well 
disposed towards them in principle he is always liable to allow himself to be — 
unfavourably influenced by French criticism in the press. 

26. It is the policy of His Majesty’s Government to facilitate whenever possible 
these efforts to improve the relations between the two countries, without, of course, 
actually participating in the negotiations. 

27. For the rest it still is the policy of His Majesty’s Government to cultivate 
as friendly relations as possible with Italy, while at the same time restraining her 
when necessary from adopting an aggressive foreign policy. 

28. On this principle His Majesty’s Government cannot approve the apparent 
policy of Italy with regard to Yugoslavia. Italy has concluded alliances or agree- 
ments with Hungary, Albania and Greece,'® and actively supports Bulgaria in her 
claims to Serbian Macedonia. This policy has produced in Yugoslavia the feeling 
that Italy is determined to encircle her with enemies and to restrict her activities 
as far as possible. His Majesty’s Government have on various occasions en- 
deavoured to produce a better feeling between Italy and Yugoslavia, and there is, 
with the advent of the new régime in Yugoslavia, a better prospect of improved 
relations betwcen the two countries. 

29. In May 1928 Signor Mussolini concluded a pact of friendship and arbi- 
tration with the Turkish Government,!! and it must, therefore, be assumed that 
any annexationist ideas which he may have harboured in respect of Cilicia have 
receded to the background, at any rate for some time to come. 


THE BALKANS 


30. During the past year conditions in the Balkans have become more settled, 
and it may be said that the outlook is more hopcful now than it has been at any 
time since the war. This welcome change has been brought about by— 


(a) political developments of cardinal importance in almost all the countries 
of the Balkan peninsula; and 

(b) loans internationally subscribed with the object of balancing the budgets 
of the States concerned, stabilising their currencies and generally placing 
their finances on a more healthy basis. 


31. In the summer of 1928 the government of Greece again passed into the 
experienced hands of M. Venizelos, whose overwhelming majority at the polls gives 
ground for the belief that at last the Greek people have finally decided that 
continued governmental changes are not in their best interests. At the same time, 

10 ‘These treaties of April 5, 1927, November 22, 1927, and September 23, 1928, respec- 
tively, are printed with annexed documents of. cit., vol. 127, pp. 737-40, tbid., pp. 4-6, and 
vol. 129, pp. 675-80. mV. ibid., pp. 763-7. 
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a loan for Greece of {9,000,000 was negotiated by the League of Nations to com- 
plete the work of refugee settlement and clear the way for that financial develop- 
ment without which progress would have been impossible. M. Venizelos signalized 
his return to power by making peaceful overtures to Yugoslavia and to Bulgaria, 
and by concluding a non-aggression and arbitration treaty with Italy, and by 
attempting to do the same with Turkey. The original proposal was that there 
should be a tripartite treaty between Italy, Greece and Turkey. This, however, 
was found to be impossible, and Italy concluded separate treaties with Turkey 
first and later with Greece. His Majesty’s Government have declined to take any 
part in these negotiations beyond advising Greece not to enter into any treaty 
which could be construed as being directed against a third Power. 

32. It is no longer true to say, as it was up to 1926, that Greek weakness was 
a possible source of endless trouble in the Balkans. This is proved by the fact that 
the extreme demands madc by Yugoslavia for many years after the war in regard 
to the port and free zone of Salonica have been whittled down during the past two 
years to such an extent that a solution has now been made possible by the signature 
of a series of protocols between the two countries finally settling the vexed question 
of Yugoslav access to the A2gcan Sea through Salonica.!2 The Greek Government 
are hopeful now of extending the arrangement so as to allow of Bulgarian access 
to the A2gean through the same port, and it is noteworthy that no mention is made 
in the new agreement with Yugoslavia regarding the transit of arms and war 
material through Salonica in wartime, a point on which the Yugoslav Government 
for long insisted. 

33. Since the beginning of the present year the Government of Yugoslavia has 
itself profoundly changed. There the experiment of parliamentary government 
proved a failure since the war, and early in January the King proclaimed a virtual 
dictatorship. There can be no doubt that the withdrawal of executive power from 
the hands of time-serving politicians has aided and not hindered a solution of the 
questions outstanding between Greece and Yugoslavia. The same process is 
noticeable in regard to relations between Yugoslavia and Bulgaria where a definite 
détente seems to be occurring. Conversations are proceeding between the two 
countries regarding frontier difficulties, and the expedition with which some of 
these have been resolved of late conduces to the hope that questions of major 
importance may be dealt with later in the same conciliatory spirit. The policy of 
His Majesty’s Government has been confined to urging Yugoslavia to adopt a more 
consistent and broad-minded policy towards her neighbours. It appears likely 
that the present Government in Yugoslavia will be wiser in this respect than their 
predecessors, as evidenced by the approach recently made to Bulgaria and the 
settlement with Greece. 

34. The proclamation of the dictatorship in Yugoslavia has not, however, yet 
allayed the suspicions of Italy where it is feared that the new Government may fall 
too much under the control of the military. Asa result the Pact of Rome (January 
1924) was allowed to lapse in January 1929, and so far no material effort has been 
made to renew it or replace it by a more workmanlike instrument. There is no 
evidence, however, that the relations between Italy and Yugoslavia have deterior- 
ated in any respect. Indeed, it would appear that Signor Mussolini is generally 
favourable to the new régime and more inclined for negotiations with a view to a 
pact of friendship. At the same time no approach towards real friendship between 

12 The Graeco-Yugoslav protocols of October 11, 1928, and March 17, 1929, are printed 
in G. F. de Martens, op. cit., Troisiéme Série, vol. 21, pp. 708-41. 
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the two countries can be anticipated until an understanding has been reached with 
regard to Albania. In August 1928 Ahmed Bey Zogu, the President of Albania, was 
declared King of the Albanians under the title of King Zog I. The Yugoslavs 
believe that this was enginecred by the Italian Government against the wishes of 
the majority of the population in the hope that they would thus earn the lasting 
gratitude of the King and bind him still more closely to Italy. Albania is already 
closely bound to Italy by financial ties. There are, however, indications that King 
Zog does not intend if he can help it to remain merely an Italian puppet. In any 
case, both in Yugoslavia and in Italy there is strong suspicion of the designs of the 
other country in Albania. Moreover, apart from these mutual suspicions regarding 
Albania it is unlikely that there will be any real progress in Italo-Yugoslav relations 
until better relations are established between Italy and France. There being no 
British interests in Albania, His Majesty’s Government preserve a detached 
attitude on the question. 

35. In Roumania the reactionary Liberal Government which has been in power 
since the war was turned out of office in November 1928 and was succeeded by a 
Peasant Government, which gained an overwhelming advantage at the polls and 
shows every sign of enlightenment. This Government also succeeded in obtaining 
an international loan of some £20,000,000 destined for currency stabilisation, the 
reform of the National Bank and development purposes. The new Government 
have evinced a very friendly attitude towards His Majesty’s Government and they 
profess to desire to liberate themselves from French tutelage. It is the desire of His 
Majesty’s Government to reciprocate this attitude as far as possible, and the new 
Government already show that they intend to right many of the abuses and 
grievances under which the population is suffering. It is likely that if the Govern- 
ment is carried on on such enlightened lines the prosperity of the country will 
greatly increase, and this should prove of importance to British trade. 

36. As regards Bulgaria, a loan of £5,000,000 was negotiated in the autumn of 
1928 under League auspices for purposes similar to those outlined above in regard 
to the other countries in the Balkan peninsula. The effect of this loan has been to 
strengthen the hands of M. Lyapchev’s Government. 

37. Difficulties, however, continue between Bulgaria and Yugoslavia owing 
chiefly to the activities of the Internal Macedonian Revolutionary Organisation. 
This body aims at creating, by incursions and murders, such a situation in 
Southern Serbia that world opinion will be forced to agree to a change in the 
frontiers as laid down in the Peace Treaty and compel Yugoslavia to surrender the 
province to Bulgaria. The power of the Organisation is very considerable, and it 
possesses great influence with the Bulgarian Government. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have impressed upon the Bulgarian Government that they should take steps 
to suppress this Organisation, whose activities make better relations between 
Bulgaria and Yugoslavia impossible, while they have similarly warned the Yugoslav 
Government that they would do well to improve their local administration in 
Southern Serbia which is still very defective and consequently affords a happy 
hunting ground to Macedonian agitators, who exploit the grievances of the local 
population. In their representations to the Bulgarian Government His Majesty’s 
Government have been supported by France, but Italy refused to join in them. 
This attitude on the part of Italy and the secret encouragement which they are 
suspected of giving to the Macedonian Organisation, are factors in the situation 
which are naturally resented by Yugoslavia and do not make for good relations 
between Yugoslavia and Italy. 
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III. Turkey and the Middle East 


TURKEY 


38. What was said in paragraph 21 of the memorandum of the 5th April, 
1928, regarding the further consolidation of the position of Mustafa Kemal,'3 the 
continuance of the process of modernisation, and the progressive improvement in 
Anglo-Turkish relations may be said with equal truth of the year which has since 
elapsed. The outstanding events of the period under review have been the 
conclusion of the Turco-Italian pact in May 1928, the signature of the Ottoman 
Public Debt Agreement in June,'* and its subsequent conditional ratification by 
Turkey, and the substitution of the Latin for the Arabic alphabet, with practically 
full effect from the beginning of the present year. 


THE STRAITS 


39. There has been no change during the past year in the position indicated in 
paragraphs 73-75 of the memorandum dated the 26th April, 1927. 


PERSIA AND THE PERSIAN GULF 


40. During the past year Persia, having reached a comprehensive settlement 
of all her outstanding disputes with Russia, has been able to devote her attention to 
her relations with Great Britain and other countries. The conversations between 
the Persian Minister of Court (who is at present by far the most powerful and 
influential of the Persian Ministers) and His Majesty’s Minister at Tehran resulted, 
on the roth May, 1928, in the signature of an Anglo-Persian Tariff Autonomy 
Treaty,'5 accompanied or followed by certain other agreements, amongst the most 
important of which were a three-years’ authority for Imperial Airways to use the 
South Persian route for their service to India, and a declaration by the Persian 
Government of the judicial and other safeguards which they were prepared to 
grant to British nationals in Persia on the abolition of the Capitulations. Sir Robert 
Clive’s conversations were adjourned during the summer and were resumed in 
November, on his return to Persia from leave. The negotiations for a general 
settlement are still proceeding. 

41. In view of the impending negotiations with the Persian Government on 
questions closely affecting the British position in the Persian Gulf, a Sub-Committee 
of the Committee of Imperial Defence was set up on the 25th June, 1928, to 
examine British policy in the Persian Gulf in the light of the present position. On 
the 29th October the Sub-Committee produced an Interim Report, containing 
conclusions and recommendations which were later adopted by the Cabinet. These 
conclusions are summarised in Part V of the Report as follows :— 


‘(a.) The maintenance of British supremacy in the Persian Gulf is, if any- 
thing, more essential to the security of India and to Imperial interests at the 
present time than it was in the past. 

‘(b.) Our interests are exposed to dangers not less in degree, though differing in 
kind, from those to which they were liable in the past. Modern developments, such 
as alr power and cross-country traction, and more particularly the probability 


13 President of Turkey. 


14 For the agreement in principle reached in 1927 cf. Volume III, No. 522, note 3. For 
a summary of the agreement signed in June 1928 see The Times, June 28, 1928, p. 21. 
1s This unratified treaty is printed with attached notes in Cmd. 5054 of 1935. 
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of the construction of a railway between Northern Persia and the Gulf, have 
increased the potential risks to which our interests are exposed. 

‘(c.) In order to maintain our supremacy it is necessary to prevent any 
foreign Power from establishing a naval base or fortified port in the Persian 
Gulf, or air undertakings within striking distance of the Gulf. We must retain 
sufficient harbour facilities in the Gulf for our Navy, and these must be 
conveniently situated for the operation of mine-sweeping and other vessels 
required to safeguard the sea passage through the Gulf in time of war. We 
should press on with the measures required to establish and secure our strategic 
and civil air routes along the shores of the Gulf. On the Arabian littoral we 
should retain the status guo in its entirety. On the Persian littoral we should 
maintain the status quo to the utmost limit that political considerations will admit. 

‘(d.) It is important to develop the air routes on both sides of the Gulf, 
namely, the civil air route along the Persian shore and the strategic air route 
along the Arabian shore. No immediate initiative, however, should be taken to 
try to obtain from the Persian Government an extension of the three years at 
present granted for the operation of the civil air route, but he (His Majesty’s 
Minister at Tehran) should have instructions to insist on Persia carrying out in 
the spirit their side of the arrangements made with Imperial Airways. On the 
Arabian side of the Gulf every possible effort should be made by political means 
to prepare the way for the development of the air route. Wherever the conditions 
are favourable, early steps should be taken to secure the necessary aerodromes 
and facilities, and, if necessary, financial consideration should be given to the 
Chiefs concerned for this purpose. 

‘(e.) From a political point of view, the services we have rendered to civilisa- 
tion and humanity in the Gulf, by the suppression of piracy, the slave trade and 
the arms traffic, the maintenance of order, the provision and upkeep of aids to 
navigation, &c., place us in a strong moral position. In many of the detailed 
matters in dispute between Persia and ourselves, however, our legal title is weak. 

‘(f:) In Persia there has been a strong revival of nationalism under the 
stimulus of the present Shah, who, after establishing the authority of the Central 
Government over the greater part of Persia, is now seeking to reduce our 
position in the Gulf. Though Persia is incapable of undertaking efficiently the 
functions we now fulfil, or of ejecting us by force, the weakness of our legal 
status, combined with Persia’s membership of the League of Nations, creates for 
us a position of some difficulty. 

‘(g.) Our wisest course in the present circumstances is to avoid reference to 
the League of Nations if we can, and to endeavour to reach a general settlement 
with Persia... . 16 

‘(h.) On the Arabian shore of the Gulf our position is governed by a series 
of Treaties placing under our protection the territories of the rulers of Koweit, 
Bahrein, the Trucial Chiefs, and, for practical purposes, Muscat, the indepen- 
dence of which, however, His Majesty’s Government and France jointly 
guarantee to respect. The rise of the Wahabi King, Ibn Saud, to hegemony over 
the greater part of the Arabian Peninsula is a disturbing factor in our political 
relations with the Chiefs concerned, as well as in the development of the 
southern air route. 

‘(t.) The best way in which the menace of the Wahabis and the danger of 
their conquest or absorption of the Sheikhs can be averted is by securing the 

16 Punctuation as in original quotation. 
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friendship of Ibn Saud. This will take time. In the meanwhile, it 1s essential 
to support the Sheikhs by an active demonstration of our will and power to 
protect their legitimate rights in accordance with our Treaties. In the forth- 
coming negotiations with Persia our representative should have instructions that 
it is an essential part of our policy to defend the Sheikhs on the Arabian shore 
against the clauns of the Persian Government. 

‘(j.) Although we think it improbable that the Persians will attempt to 
prejudice the forthcoming negotiations by forcible action, we recommend, in 
order to be on the safe side, that the Admiralty should instruct the Naval 
Commander-in-Chief that the status quo is to be maintained in the Gulf and that 
he is to prevent (even by force, in the last resort) the occupation by Persia of 
Tamb and Abu Musa Islands.’ 


IRAQ 


42. In the Memorandum of the 5th April, 1928, the effect of the Anglo-Iraqi 
Treaty of December 1927!7 was examined, as also that of certain Articles which it 
was proposed to incorporate in the revised Military Agreement to be concluded 
under Article 13 of that Treaty. It was explained, however, in paragraph 26, that 
the new Treaty had not entered into force, and would not do so until revised 
Military and Financial Agreements (to replace the Agreements of 1924, concluded 
under the Anglo-Iraq Treaty of 1922)'® had been negotiated, and all three 
instruments approved by the Council of the League of Nations. Formal negotia- 
tions for the revision of these Agreements were opened with the Iraqi Government 
in the spring of 1928. The negotiations continued for some nine months, when a 
complete deadlock was reached, the Iraqi Prime Minister then intimating that 
unless His Majesty’s Government were prepared to concede certain points, 
principally relating to the Military Agreement, he and his Cabinet would be 
compelled to resign office. As His Majesty’s Government felt themselves unable to 
make any further concessions, negotiations were broken off, and on the a2ist 
January, 1929, the Iraqi Prime Minister handed in the resignation of his Cabinet 
to King Faisal. He subsequently agreed to remain temporarily in office pending 
the appointment of a new Ministry. Up to the present it has been found impossible 
to form a new Cabinet. 

43. The position as it exists to-day is that the Military Agreement of 1924, on 
which the British garrison relied for the legal immunities and safeguards necessary 
to regularise their position in Iraq, expired in December 1928, and no new Agree- 
ment has been concluded to take its place. The continucd presence of the British 
garrison in Iraq has at present, therefore, the sanction of no international 
instrument. King Faisal has, however, recently put forward a suggestion which 
may provide a solution of the present impasse. He has suggested that, in return 
for certain formal assurances on the part of His Majesty’s Government, the Treaty 
of 1927 should be abandoned, and that the currency of the Military and Financial 
Agreements of 1924 should be extended to an agrced date. He considers that on 
the basis of such an arrangement it will be possible to form a new Ministry. King 
Faisal’s suggestion is now under consideration in London. If it is adopted, the 


17 This treaty of December 14, 1927, which was not ratified, is printed in Gmd. 2998 of 
1927. 

18 The Anglo-Iraqi treaty of October 10, 1922, and the ensuing agreements of March 25, 
1924, are printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 119, pp. 389-427. 
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effect will be that the relations between His Majesty’s Government and the Iraq 
Government will continue to be governed by the Anglo-Iraqi Treaty of 1922, with 
its su[b]sidiary Agreements, and by the subsequent Treaty of 1926,'!9 and the 
commitments of His Majesty’s Government towards Iraq will remain as defined 
therein, subject to any new assurances which may be given by His Majesty’s 
Government. The situation described in the memorandum of the 26th April, 1927, 
will thus be restored, except that the date upon which the Iraq Government must 
‘accept full responsibility, both for the maintenance of internal order and for the 
defence of Iraq from external aggression,’ will be postponed from the 19th 
December, 1928 (the date stipulated in Article 1 of the Military Agreement of 
1924), until a date to be agreed upon. 


PALESTINE AND TRANSJORDAN 


44. There is no change in the position recorded in the memorandum of the 
5th April, 1928. The Agreement with the Amir of Transjordan has not yet 
entered into force.?° 


THE Hejaz anp NEjpD 


45. There has been no change during the past year in the treaty position 
between this country and Ibn Saud, as indicated in paragraph 35 of the memoran- 
dum dated the 5th April, 1928. 

46. In accordance with the decision recorded in paragraph 37 of the memoran- 
dum of the 5th April, 1928, Sir Gilbert Clayton?! proceeded to Jeddah at the 
end of April 1928 to discuss the critical situation which had developed on the 
Nejd-—Iraq frontier, and to endeavour to reach a solution. He found that Ibn Saud 
was determined, on grounds of general policy, not to modify his view that the 
construction by the Iraqi Government of certain posts in the Iraq desert area was 
contrary to the provisions of the Protocol of Uqair,?? and that he was, indeed, 
precluded from doing so by the attitude of his own desert tribes. Negotiations were, 
therefore, suspended, and Sir Gilbert Clayton returned to London to obtain further 
instructions. It was finally agreed that Sir Gilbert Clayton should return to Jeddah 
to resume negotiations at the end of July, with certain proposals for the limitation 
of the desert posts, and for a possible agreement as to the exact interpretation to be 
given to the relevant portions of the Protocol of Uqair. Notwithstanding Sir 
Gilbert Clayton’s renewed efforts, however, no agreement could be reached, and 
negotiations were suspended sine die on the gth August. 

47. After much further consideration, a communication was addressed to 
Ibn Saud in November 1928 stating that His Majesty’s Government and the Iraqi 
Government were preparcd, in order to reach a settlement, to refer the points in 
dispute to arbitration. Ibn Saud has accepted this proposal in principle, but has 
attached various conditions to this acceptance, which have necessitated further 
negotiation. No agreement has as yet been reached as to the conditions on which 
the proposed arbitration is to be carried out. 


19 This treaty of January 13, 1926, is printed op. cit., vol. 123, pp. 446-8. 

20 This agreement of February 20, 1928, is printed op. cit., vol. 128, pp. 273-8. 

21 Formerly Chief Secretary to the Government of Palestine. 

22 Boundary Protocol No.1 signed between Iraq and Nejd at Uqair on December 2, 1922, 
is printed op. cit., vol. 133, pp. 648-9. 
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Tue Iprist oF ASIR 


48. There has been no further development in the relations between Ibn Saud 
and the Idrisi of Asir or the Imam of the Yemen. The mission from the Imam, 
referred to in paragraph 38 of the memorandum of the 5th April, 1928, was 
unsuccessful, and left Mecca with little ceremony. There is, however, no sign of 
any serious breach between Ibn Saud and the Imam. Generally speaking, the 
independence of Asir is becoming more and more shadowy. 


THE ADEN PROTECTORATE AND THE RED SEA AREA 


49. In the memorandum of the 5th April, 1928, it was stated that, in February 
1928, the Zeidis?3 kidnapped two Protectorate chiefs, the Alawi Sheikh and a 
relation of the Koteibi Sheikh, and that, after due warning, air action was being 
taken against Kataba, in Yemen territory, which was understood to be the 
headquarters of the Zeidi forces concerned in the outrage. In March the two 
chiefs were returned, and a truce was granted to the Imam. Negotiations took 
place at Taiz between a representative of His Majesty’s Government and a 
representative of the Imam, but no agreement was reached. The truce was twice 
extended, it being required of the Imam on the second occasion, as a guarantee of 
good faith, to withdraw his forces from Dhala by the 20th June. This condition 
was not complied with, and on the 25th June, after due warning, air action was 
resumed against Zceidi garrisons, both in the Aden Protectorate and in Yemen 
territory. By the middle of July, Dhala was evacuated by the Zeidis and re- 
occupicd by the Amir of Dhala, its rightful chief. The Zeidi forces were expelled 
from the Protectorate, except for an unimportant region in the North-East, East 
of the Wadi Bana, and air operations against the Zeidis have been suspended since 
the second week of August. 

50. In September the Resident at Aden received a letter from the Imam 
intimating his willingness to re-open negotiations; and, in reply, the Resident 
invited the Imam to send a representative to Aden to confer with him as to the 
terms of a preliminary agreement. That agreement would include, on the one 
hand, a clause conveying the recognition by His Majesty’s Government of the 
complete independence of the Yemen and the Imam’s sovereignty, and, on the 
other, a clause relating to the boundary and defining the actual situation on the 
frontier at the date of the treaty. Up to the present, the Imam has not complied 
with the Resident’s invitation. 

51. It is still the desire of His Majesty’s Government to establish and to maintain 
friendly relations with the _ Imam; but it is essential that agreement should be 
reached on the question of the boundaries of the Protectorate. As stated in the 
memorandum of the 5th April, 1928, no settlement could be regarded as satis- 
factory which did not take due account of the obligations of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to the Protectorate tribes. 

52. In the Protectorate itself, some trouble was recently caused by certain tribes, 
notably, the Subeihi, by raids, murders and interference with peaceful caravans 
on their way to Aden. Restitution was demanded from the Subeihi; but, when this 
was not forthcoming, air action was undertaken, about the middle of January, 
after due warning, against the villages of the guilty Sheikhs. By the beginning 
of March partial restitution had been made, and operations were suspended. 
It is expected that the trouble will be composed within the very near future. 


23 i.e. forces of the Imam of the Yemen, leader of the Zeidi sect of Islam. 
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53- The Resident at Aden proposed, with the approval of His Majesty’s 
Government, to pay a visit during March to the Governor of Eritrea, with a view to 
a discussion of British and Italian policy in regard to the Yemen and South-West 
Arabia. There has not yet been time for a report on his visit to be received. 


IV. Northern Europe and Afghanistan 


RUuSSIA 


54. The economic and industrial position in Russia is so deplorable that, 
despite the rumours to the contrary which were prevalent last summer, there is for 
the moment little likelihood of the Soviet Government embarking upon open war 
against any country. There is equally little likelihood that they will abandon their 
anti-British propaganda. They appear to be concentrating such propaganda more 
and more upon British colonial possessions in the East, which they consider to be 
the most vulnerable point in our armour. 

55. The treaty recently concluded with the Imam of the Yemen, the ‘capture’ 
of the Bombay mill workers?5 and the formation of a special section for propaganda 
among the negroes, are all indications of the present Empire-wide ramifications of 
Soviet policy, and call for the greatest vigilance. 

56. The internal situation of Soviet Russia is slowly going from bad to worse. 
The depreciation of the chervonetz, unfavourable trade balances and a gradually 
diminishing national income, may, within the comparatively near future, bring 
about an economic collapse. 

57. His Majesty’s Government continue to maintain a policy of strict non- 
interference in the internal politics of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
They remain prepared to consider a resumption of relations, conditional upon full 
recognition by the Sovict of their liabilities towards this country, and upon a 
complete cessation of hostile propaganda on the part either of the Soviet Govern- 
ment or of the Communist International. These contingencies are, however, so 
remote as to be negligible. 


AFGHANISTAN 


58. His Majesty’s Government are under no obligation to Afghanistan to 
defend any of the frontiers of that country, but early in 1928 the Committee of 
Imperial Defence reaffirmed the cardinal principle that ‘by our own plain interest 
our obligations to guard the independence and integrity of Afghanistan are 
unimpaired, and the deliberate crossing of the Oxus or the occupation of Herat by 
Russia would be the violation of a frontier which we are bound to defend,’ and in 
the last resort ‘Russian action of the kind indicated would be followed by a 
declaration of war against that Power.’ The Committee left for further considera- 
tion by His Majesty’s Government and the Government of India the question of 
the steps to be taken to place the Army and Royal Air Force in India in the state 
of preparedness required by this policy. 

59. The formula which the Committee of Imperial Defence suggested should 
be used in explaining this policy was:— 


‘Great Britain could never regard with indifference the interference by a 


24 ‘The Soviet-Yemeni treaty of friendship and commerce of November 1, 1928, is printed 


op. cit., vol. 129, pp. 949-51. 
25 The reference was to Soviet support for the strike at spinning mills in Bombay, April 16- 
October 15, 1928. 
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foreign Power in the existing territory of a friendly Afghanistan, but the exact 
steps which ought, in that event, to be taken must depend upon the circum- 
stances of the moment’; 


but no occasion for making a public pronouncement in these terms has so far arisen. 

60. Afghanistan was one of the areas which His Majesty’s Government had 
in mind when reserving their right to defend their special interests in certain 
unspecified areas of the world prior to the signature of the Kellogg Peace Pact. 
Shortly before the outbreak of the Afghan rebellion in November 1928 the Afghan 
Government signified their intention of adhering to the Peace Pact, but, so far as is 
known, no steps were actually taken to give effect to this decision. 

61. Since the outbreak of the rebellion His Majesty’s Government and the 
Government of India have been careful to preserve an attitude of the strictest 
neutrality towards all the parties contending for power in Afghanistan, and they 
have withdrawn His Majesty’s Legation from Kabul and His Majesty’s Consulates 
from Kandahar and Jalalabad in order to avoid the slightest risk of any incident 
which might affect their friendly relations with Afghanistan. For these reasons the 
possibility of the present disturbances in Afghanistan involving His Majesty’s 
Government in war with that country are small. On the other hand, the prevailing 
anarchy and the possibility that Afghanistan may split up into a number of 
independent kingdoms render that country very vulnerable to Soviet aggression 
and intrigue, and to this extent Afghanistan is to-day a greater potential danger to 
the security of India than at any time since 1919. Fortunately, the military and 
economic condition of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics is likely to deter the 
Soviet Government from military adventures, but the possibility that they will take 
advantage of the present weakness of Afghanistan to work for the detachment of 
the Northern provinces, the creation of disturbances on the North-West frontier 
and the dissemination of intensive propaganda both in Afghanistan and India 
cannot be wholly dismissed. 


V. Far East 


CHINA 


62. Since the establishment of the modcrate Nationalist Government at 
Nanking the position in China has gradually improved. In July 1927 the rival 
Nationalist Government at Hankow (with its Communist and Russian advisers) 
melted away. In December an attempt of the Extremists to seize Canton and to 
begin all over again was defeated with serious street fighting and bloodshed, and 
was followed by the expulsion of all Russian consular authorities from territories 
controlled by Nanking. In the spring of 1928 the Nationalist advance on Peking 
was resumed, and on the 5th June the troops of Marshal Yen Hsi-shan, Governor 
of Shansi, entered the Northern capital. The Northern armies retreated to 
Manchuria; the Northern Government ceased to exist; the Northern autocrat, 
Marshal Chang Tso-lin, was mysteriously assassinated by a bomb placed in the 
train in which he was returning to Mukden. Nanking was declared to be hence- 
forth the capital of the National Government of China. The formation of this 
Government was sanctioned at the Fifth Plenary session of the Central Executive 
Committee of the Kuomintang Party, which was held at Nanking from the 8th 
August to the 15th August, 1928. The Constitution was embodied in the ‘Organic 
Law of the National Government of the Republic of China,’ published on the 
4th October, 1928. Under this Constitution, the Government consists of a 
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Government or State Council, the chairman of which (at present, Marshal Chiang 
Kai-shek) is the President of the National Government of China, and five other 
Councils, namely, Legislative, Administrative, Examinatory, Judicial and 
Supervisory. The Government is appointed by and is subject to the direction and 
supervision of the Kuomintang Party, in which the sovereignty of China resides. 

63. In January 1929 the local authorities of Manchuria declared their adhesion 
to the National Government, and for the first time since 1917 China was nominally 
united under a Central Government—nominally as regards domestic affairs, but 
actually as regards relations with foreign Powers. The Nanking Government have 
taken up the question of the foreign treaties with energy, and so far with modera- 
tion. The Nanking Incident has been settled, more or less satisfactorily, with 
Great Britain (on the gth August, 1928)26 and with the other Powers concerned 
(except Japan). Tariff Autonomy Treaties have been signed with the United 
States of America, Germany, Norway, the Netherlands, Sweden, Denmark, Great 
Britain, Portugal, Spain, France and Italy, and a Tariff Agreement was reached 
with Japan, so that on the 1st February, 1929, China was free to put into force a 
new schedule of tariff duties, which ought to provide considerable additional 
revenues. The signing of the Treaty with Great Britain on the 20th December27 
was immediately followed by the presentation of His Majesty’s Minister’s creden- 
tials, and by demonstrations of friendship for Great Britain which, though perhaps 
unsubstantial, would appear to be momentarily sincere. 

64. Yet there are still two battalions of British troops garrisoned in Shanghai, 
each about 860 strong, and there are some 3,000 foreign troops (French, Japanese, 
American and Portuguese) quartered in the same city. If China is at last united, 
peaceable, progressive and friendly, why is it necessary to retain considerable forces 
for the protection of foreign lives and property? Because China’s unity is merely 
superficial; because peace is in the hands of military leaders with large armies and 
intensive rivalries, that may at any moment burst into flame again; because 
progress (at any rate, in the sphere of government and administrative finance) is 
only in the bud; and because friendly relations with foreign Powers may at any 
moment be overthrown by a wave of extremism. Either the foundation has been 
laid for an untidy but serviceable State, or else the whole of the Nanking edifice 
may suddenly collapse like a house of cards. At the present moment it is quite 
impossible to prophesy, and so long as this uncertainty exists it is clearly unwise to 
expose Shanghai, with its large foreign population and its enormous foreign 
interests, to the kind of anarchy which wrecked Canton as recently as December 
1927. The difficulty of expecting the Shanghai International Settlement to 
provide for its own defence lies in the fact that the increase in its defensive forces 
means an increase in municipal taxation and that such taxation would fall (to the 
extent of at least 50 per cent.) on Chinese residents, who would object to paying 
increased rates for this purpose. ‘The protection of Shanghai in an emergency must 
therefore depend in the future as in the past on foreign (largely British) troops. At 
the present date the British garrison in China consists of 7 battalions, viz., two 
at Tientsin, two at Shanghai, and three at Hong Kong. The two battalions at 
Tientsin are kept there under the terms of the 1901 Protocol.2® Of the three at 


26 For this incident involving attacks on British subjects in March 1927 see Volume IV, 
appendix, paragraph 51. The notes of August 9, 1928, are printed in Cmd. 3188 of 1928. 

27 This treaty is printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 128, pp. 284-91. 

28 Sce article [X of the Final Protocol between the foreign Powers and China signed at 
Peking on September 7, 1901, and printed of. cit., vol. 94, pp. 686-715. 
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Hong Kong, two are to be available in emergency for reinforcing the Shanghai 
Defence Force and/or the Tientsin garrison. It is the policy of His Majesty’s 
Government to withdraw the Shanghai Defence Force as soon as circumstances 
allow, but to maintain sufficient troops in Tientsin and Hong Kong to obviate 
sending reinforcements from England should another emergency arise. To carry 
out this policy it will be necessary for the Shanghai Municipal Council to have 
sufficient forces and armament at their disposal to be able to hold out in an 
emergency until reinforcements arrive from Hong Kong or Tientsin. 

65. Such are the practical steps either taken or contemplated by His Majesty’s 
Government in carrying out that part of their China policy which is concerned 
with the protection of British lives and interests. It may further be observed that, 
as a result of the Nanking outrages in March 1927, instructions were sent by His 
Majesty’s Admiralty to the Commander-in-Chief, China, on the 11th May, 1927, 
giving him much wider powers than he had formerly possessed in order to take 
immediate retaliatory action in the event of outrages which (1) endangered the 
lives of British nationals, or (2) endangered British property when there was actual 
deliberate and wanton destruction of property. As a matter of fact, these instruc- 
tions have not been used except in cases of desultory firing by Chinese troops at 
British vessels, but even this annoyance has been markedly less during the last year. 

66. It will be observed, therefore, that the policy of His Majesty’s Government 
in China is still based on the Washington Treaty ;29 but that this has been modified 
in two directions, which are not in fact so divergent as they seem at first sight. The 
first direction is towards the necessity for defending British lives and property, 
which led to the despatch of the Defence Force and to the issuing of the revised 
instructions to the Commander-in-Chief. The second direction is towards the 
necessity for proving indisputably to the Chinese people that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are not reactionary or unfriendly towards their efforts, such as they are, to 
improve themselves and their conditions and their status in the world. This led 
to the Memorandum of the 18th December, 1926, and to the treaty modification 
offer of the 28th January, 1927.39 This led further to the friendly settlement of the 
Nanking Incident, to the signing of the Tariff Autonomy Treaty and the full 
recognition of the Nationalist Government on the 20th December, 1928, and to the 
appointment of a diplomatic representative of His Majesty’s Legation to reside at 
Nanking. It will lead further still towards that complete revision of the ‘unequal 
treaties,’ which Chinese Nationalists (and all Chinese are Nationalists on this 
point) continue to claim. Modification of the status of the minor concessions can be 
effected at once; so can the rendition of Wei-hai-wei; and so can the question of 
the nationality of Anglo-Chinese. A draft treaty of commerce and navigation on 
strictly equal terms has been already sent to His Majesty’s Minister at Peking for 
submission at his discretion to the Chinese Government, but this draft avoids the 
difficult question of extra-territoriality owing to the unsatisfactory condition of 
the Chinese courts and their lack of trained lawyers. This question is not yet 
ripe for early settlement. Still more difficult, perhaps, will be that of the future 
status of Shanghai, where an immense city of worldwide economic, financial, 


29 i.e. the Nine-Power treaty signed at Washington on February 6, 1922, printed in Gmd. 
1627 of 1922 as item No. 11. 

30 The memorandum of December 18, 1926, with annexed memorandum communicated 
to the U.S. Embassy in London on May 18, 1926, and the offer presented to the Ministers 
for Foreign Affairs of the Chinese Governments at Hankow and Peking on January 27 and 
28, 1927, respectively, are printed in Survey of International Affairs 1926, pp. 488-95. 
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industrial, and mercantile importance has grown up on makeshift foundations and 
forms a China problem of itself, more complex and more delicate than those of the 
still medieval Chinese world around it. 


JAPAN 


67. In the spring of 1928, in view of a renewal of the northward advance of 
the Nationalists, a Japanese defence force was again sent to Shantung, as in 1927. 
This resulted in a clash between the Japanese troops and the Nationalists at 
Tsinanfu. The city was bombarded and stormed by the Japanese, with consider- 
able loss of life on both sides. Since then Japanese troops have been in occupation 
of the Shantung Railway. Japan again intervened in Chinese affairs in order (1) to 
warn Chang Tso-lin not to fight for Peking but to retreat quietly to Manchuria, 
and (2) to warn all Chinese armies, other than the Manchurians, that they would 
not be allowed to cross the frontier into Manchuria. These events, especially the 
Tsinanfu affair, have made the Japanese increasingly unpopular in China. There 
has been a boycott of Japanese goods, and Japan has come to occupy the place 
recently held by Great Britain as the arch-enemy of the Chinese people. In these 
circumstances Japan has sought for closer co-operation with us, and a former 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Count Uchida, was sent to London in September 
1928 to explain the policy of his Government and also to find a basis for co- 
operation between the two Governments. He was more successful in the former 
than in the latter; but it was informally agreed with him that the two Governments 
could best maintain the close contact, which they desired to promote and develop, 
through constant communication and consultation between their respective 
Ministers at Peking. The two Ministers, being each fully informed of the views of 
his colleague’s Government in regard to every new problem as it arose, would then 
be in a position to consider whether a common course of action was desirable or 
not, and, if not, to understand and explain the reasons to their Governments. 
This is the present basis and extent of Anglo-Japanese co-operation in China. 
It does not imply very much, but relations between Great Britain and Japan in 
China have undoubtedly improved. There is less suspicion and less eagerness to 
score off the difficulties of the other country. The example of Great Britain has 
encouraged Japan to be less intransigent towards the Chinese demands. As a 
result of Japanese moderation, an agreement on the Tariff question was reached at 
the end of January 1929, and a friendly settlement of the Tsinanfu incident would 
appear to be within sight. 

68. The sympathetic interest taken by all classes of Japanese in the progress 
of the King’s illness has been so remarkable and so spontaneous as to deserve notice 
here. The forthcoming mission of His Royal Highness the Duke of Gloucester, to 
present the Insignia of the Garter to the Emperor of Japan, will doubtless 
strengthen, for a time at least, the good relations now existing between the two 
countries. 


VI. North and South America 
UNITED STATES 


MULTILATERAL TREATY FOR THE RENUNCIATION OF WAR 


69. This instrument, which developed from M. Briand’s original proposal of 
the year before for a Franco-American treaty outlawing war, was signed in Paris 
on the 27th August by delegates representing the United Kingdom and the 
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Dominions, the United States, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, Belgium, Poland 
and Czechoslovakia. The treaty has since been ratified, inter alia, by the United 
States, the United Kingdom and the Dominions, and all the other nations of the 
world, with the exception of Argentina and Brazil, have either already acceded to 
it or have expressed their intention of doing so. 

70. Nowhere was the treaty accorded a heartier welcome than in Great Britain. 
Although no machinery is provided for enforcing the treaty, and while the United 
States Government have emphatically denied that by participating in the treaty 
they have assumed any obligation to take action against a nation violating its 
provisions, there is ground for hope that, in time, the education of public opinion 
in the United States will have been so far advanced that some means of implemen- 
ting the treaty may be found. Even as matters stand at present, the ratification of 
this treaty by the United States marks a very definite step away from the policy of 
isolation pursucd by that country since 1922, when the Washington Conference 
ended. 


UNITED STATES PROPOSAL FOR AN ARBITRATION TREATY 


71. The Root-Bryce Arbitration Treaty of 1908 expired on the 4th June, 1928, 
and up to the time of writing no decision has been reached on the proposals made 
by Mr. Kellogg of the 29th December, 1927, for a new arbitration treaty to replace 
that instrument. The main difficulty has been the desire of the United States to 
omit the ‘vital interests clause’ contained in the old treaty, which enabled 
arbitration to be refused in the case of disputes based upon the exercise of belliger- 
ent rights at sea. 


NAVAL COMPETITION 


72. Notwithstanding the successful negotiation of the Treaty for the Renuncia- 
tion of War, the year 1928 unhappily saw no improvement in the naval relations 
between Great Britain and the United States. These relations may indeed be said 
to have deteriorated during the period under review, largely owing to the hostile 
reaction of official and public opinion in the United States to the so-called Anglo- 
French compromise, which, it was hoped, would provide a basis for the renewal of 
international negotiations for a further limitation of naval armaments. This is not 
the place in which to examine the extent and scope of this compromise; it will 
suffice to record that it was regarded in the United States as an insidious attempt on 
the part of European diplomatists to curtail the construction of the only class of 
cruiser of any value to the United States (the 10,000-ton vessel, armed with 8-inch 
guns), while leaving for themselves a free hand for the unlimited building of smaller 
cruisers carrying 6-inch guns, as well as for the organisation and retention of large 
numbers of military reservists. Largely, it is believed, as a result of the resentment 
aroused by the abortive compromise, Congress authorised in February 1929, on the 
very morrow of the Senate ratification of the Kellogg Pact, a striking reinforcement 
to the United States Navy of fifteen 10,000-ton eight-inch gun cruisers and one 
aircraft carrier, five cruisers to be laid down in each of the years 1929, 1930 
and 1931. 

73. The importance of an early Anglo-American agreement on the naval 
question cannot be over-emphasised. Not only is the present divergence of views 
between the two countries being exploited with some success by unfriendly 
elements in the United States for the purpose of creating anti-British sentiment, 
but it also beclouds British foreign policy and undermines our prestige in the 
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councils of the world. At the present time the United States Government and 
people are still wedded to the principle of Anglo-American naval parity. It is 
gravely to be feared that a continuation of the present deadlock will lead to 
American insistence upon superiority, which not only the United States but every 
foreign Power realises they have the resources to obtain. 


ELECTION OF MR. HOOVER AS PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


74. Mr. Hoover was elected on the 6th November, 1928, to succeed Mr. 
Coolidge, and his tenure of office is likely to be replete with interest. An extremely 
able administrator, to whom the development of the American export and 
shipping industries amounts almost to an obsession, Mr. Hoover lost no time in 
embarking upon a special visit to Latin Amcrica as a gesture of ‘goodwill’ 
towards the nations of that continent. 

75. Although not sympathetic towards this country or its inhabitants, Mr. 
Hoover may be expected to work for reasonably good political relations between 
the two countries, while losing no opportunity of prosecuting a commercial 
offensive against British trade in overseas markets, notably in Latin America and 
the Far East. 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE 


76. During the last few years there has been much loose thinking in the United 
States on the subject of the Monroe Doctrine, which has been interpreted so widely 
as to verge on the absurd. Thus, it has, for example, been seriously suggested that 
foreign countries with possessions in the West Indies and/or on the continent of 
Central and South America (e.g., British Honduras and the Guianas) were 
‘violating’ the doctrine. 

77. It is therefore satisfactory that the Senate debate, which preceded the 
ratification by that body of the Treaty for the Renunciation of War, produced an 
elucidation of the Monroe Doctrine on the part of Senator Borah (who was 
spokesman on bchalf of the Administration for the treaty), which, it may be hoped, 
will effectively silence those who have evinced a tendency to stretch the Monroe 
Doctrine out of all recognition. On the 4th January, 1929, Senator Glass, of 
Virginia, put the following question to Mr. Borah:— 


‘With respect to an accurate definition of the Monroe Doctrine and its 
scope, I should like to propound an enquiry to the Chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. Recently there has been friction between two South 
American countries (1.e., Bolivia and Paraguay), both of them members of the 
League of Nations. Suppose, under Article 10 of the League Covenant, there 
had been consideration of the question as to how the League would proceed 
with reference to that quarrel and it had been determined by the League to 
interfere in a coercive way against, perhaps we might say, the offending nation 
party to the quarrel, what would have been the attitude of the United States 
toward a decision of that sort under the Monroe Doctrine?’ 


Mr. Borah replied :— 


‘I would hesitate to answer that question off-hand, but, in my opinion, 
the Monroe Doctrine would not be infringed or challenged by any effort on the 
part of foreign Governments amicably or peacefully to arrange the difficulties 
of two South American countries. If the foreign Governments were solely 
interested in the question of establishing peace between two South American 
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countries, and not in any sense interested in establishing themselves in South 
or Central America or destroying South or Central American Governments, I 
do not see how the Monroe Doctrine would be in any way challenged.’ 


78. Later in the course of the same debate Mr. Borah stated that, notwith- 
standing the action of the United States Government in the Venezuela con- 
troversy3' (for they had not always acted in conformity with the attitude then 
adopted), if foreign nations under the League Covenant used force to compel a 
South American nation to accept an agreement, they did not, in his opinion, 
necessarily establish themselves to that extent upon the continent of South America 
and thus infringe the Monroe Doctrine. 


ARGENTINA 


ARGENTINE CLAIM TO THE FALKLAND AND SOUTH ORKNEY ISLANDS 


79. Argentina has once more raised the question of sovereignty over the 
Falkland Islands and Dependencies by putting forward a novel claim to the owner- 
ship of the South Orkney Islands. These islands are uninhabited save for the staff 
of a meteorological station, originally set up by a British subject, which the 
Argentine Government have maintained in the islands since 1905. In 1925 a 
wireless station was added to the observatory, and the Argentine Government 
refused to take out a British licence and call signal for the station. In response to 
protests, they claim the islands as Argentine territory, ‘apart from other inalienable 
rights, on the ground of first effective occupation constantly maintained.’ 

80. In December 1927 the Argentine Government, in response to a circular 
letter from the International Postal Bureau at Berne, formally declared that 
Argentine territorial jurisdiction extended de jure and de facto over the South 
Orkney Islands and South Georgia and de jure over the Falkland Islands, de facto 
jurisdiction over the latter being prevented by British occupation. The Argentine 
Government, in reply to a further protest, reiterated the claim to the ownership of 
the South Orkney Islands which they had just put forward. 

81. The necessary corrective action was taken at Berne in 1928, but the policy 
to be pursued vis-d-vis the Argentine Government is still under consideration. 
There would be small objection to arbitrating the South Orkney claim if it stood 
alone, but the arbitration of this claim might well lead to the revival of the 
Argentine claim to the Falkland Islands, which would be embarrassing. Should 
the whole issue be raised in an acute form, it is also not impossible that the United 
States, whose unpopularity in Argentina is most unwelcome in Washington, 
might be tempted to encourage Argentine pretensions in these regions. 


MEXICO 


82. The stable administration of Sefior Calles during the past four years and 
the improvement in relations between the United States and Mexico, caused by the 
replacement of Ambassador Sheffield by Mr. Morrow in 1927, were followed by 
slow but steady progress towards the recovery of Mexico. But this recovery has 
now been further retarded by the outbreak of another revolution on the 3rd March, 


1929. 


31 For the attitude of the American Government to the Anglo-German-Italian blockade 
of Venezuelan ports in 1902 in support of claims for payment of debts see S. F. Bemis, 


op. cit., pp. 522-4. 
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83. The movement is mainly a revolt of Obregonist3? military leaders and of 
those who oppose Sefior Calles and his newly-created National Revolutionary 
party, which is running a ‘Calles’ candidate in the forthcoming presidential 
elections. The causes of the present discontents are, apart from personal dis- 
sensions, the Mexican dislike of ‘continuism’ in politics, which the political 
organisation of Calles is designed to ensure, the long-standing feud between the 
Agrarian followers of Obregon and the Mexican labour organisations, and the 
unrest caused by the anti-clerical policy of the Calles Government. The revolution 
was carefully planned and met with some initial success, and although at present 
the Mexican Government have the situation well in hand, unsettled conditions in 
many parts of Mexico are to be anticipated for a considerable time. 

84. British interests are comparatively small in the disturbed areas, but the 
new outbreak will still further retard payment of the Mexican Government’s large 
outstanding debt to British creditors, now amounting to a sum estimated in round 
figures at £35,000,000. 


32 General Obregon, who had emerged as a military leader in the Mexican revolutionary 
war in 1913, had been President of Mexico, 1920-4. Following the presidency of Sefior 
Calles, 1924-8, General Obregon was re-elected President but was assassinated in July 1928. 
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APPENDIX II 


First Report of the Sub-Committee of the Committee of 
Imperial Defence on Belligerent Rights! 


C.P. go (29) [A 1456/302/45]* 


2 WHITEHALL GARDENS, 8.W.1, February 13, 1929 


The Renewal of Arbitration Treaties 


INTRODUCTORY 


1. This Interim Report does not deal specifically with our main reference on 
the question of Belligerent Rights at Sea, but only with a cognate subject which was 
referrcd to us by the Cabinet at its meeting on the 17th October, 1928 (Cabinet 47 
(28), Conclusion 5), namely, the question of the renewal of our Arbitration 
Treaties which have expired or are about to expire. 

2. The Root-Bryce General Arbitration Treaty of 1908 expired on the 4th 
June, 1928, and in March 1928 the draft of a new Treaty was received from 
Washington for the consideration of the British Government. While the draft was 
under consideration by the Cabinet, the Kellogg Pact for the Renunciation of War 
was proposed. As it cut across the question of the renewal of the Root—Bryce 
Treaty further examination of the latter was postponed for a while. 

3. Meanwhile, the Arbitration Treaty with France expired on the 14th October, 
though steps have been taken to renew it indefinitely until such time as a new 
Treaty is negotiated. The Arbitration Treaties with Italy and Spain will expire 
this month, and we have at present no Arbitration Treaty with Germany. 

4. So far as we ourselves are concerned, we should feel no difficulty in renewing 
these Treaties approximately in their original form. The present difficulty arises 
owing to the desire of other partics to the Treaties to exclude from the new version 
the existing reservation of questions involving the ‘vital interests, the independence, 
or the honour’ of the contracting parties. The draft Treaty forwarded by Mr. 
Kellogg in March 1928 excludes certain other matters from the scope of the Treaty, 
such as those within the domestic jurisdiction of either of the high contracting 
parties, those involving the interests of third parties, the Monroe doctrine, and our 
commitments under the Covenant of the League of Nations, but does not exclude 
matters of ‘vital interest.’ The similar exception of ‘vital interests’ has been 
dropped from the Franco-American Treaty, and from Treaties concluded between 
the United States and Albania, Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, Denmark, Finland, 
Germany, Italy and Poland, and is likely to be excluded from a number of treaties 
with other States which are now in course of negotiation. The Foreign Office have 
also received a private intimation that the French Government would be 
disappointed if His Majesty’s Government asked for a renewal of the Arbitration 
Treaty on the old terms,? and we are satisfied that the United States of America 
would refuse to renew the Root-Bryce Treaty on those terms. 


t This memorandum was circulated to the Cabinet. 
2 See Volume IV, No. 264, and No. 307, note 4. 
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5. Itisclear, therefore, that, whether wisely or unwisely, whether as a temporary 
phase or as a definite stage in the advance of arbitration, the opinion of the world, 
under American inspiration, has set against the reservation of ‘vital interests.’ 
For the British Government, therefore, to refuse to enter on new Arbitration 
Treaties unless ‘vital interests’ were reserved would be a very serious matter. 
In view of the attitude of the United States of America, it would, in the opinion 
of the Foreign Office, amount to a refusal to negotiate any arbitration Treaty with 
America. Both at home and abroad, it would be represented as a reactionary 
step running counter to the current of a great world movement. Before taking such 
a step we felt bound to examine every alternative course, in order to discover 
which will produce the best results and involve the least risk. In this respect we 
have received valuable assistance from the Governments of the Dominions. 

6. Before setting forth the various courses open to us, it will be convenient to 
consider what our own ‘vital interests’ are. In Sir Cecil Hurst’s memorandum, 
which was referred to us by the Cabinet (Paper No. B.R. 40),3 they are described 
as the maintenance of our belligerent rights at sea, which it has always been 
considered unsafe to submit to an international tribunal, and our ‘special 
interests’ in certain countries, due to the necessity of maintaining the safety of our 
imperial communications. This definition may (or may not) be correct to-day. It 
is, however, impossible to foresee where ‘vital interests’ may arise in the future. 
In the days of sailing-ships, who could have foreseen the vital importance of coal 
and then oil. Even ten or twelve years ago who could have foreseen the importance 
of the countries of the Middle East to our imperial air communications? Who, 
to-day, would venture to forecast what ‘vital interests’ may arise out of develop- 
ments in such directions, for example, as aviation, wireless telegraphy, Antarctic 
discovery, or some new source of power? We return to this aspect of the question 
in examining the detailed proposals submitted to us. 


EXISTING ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION TREATIES 


7. In view of the fact that the Arbitration Treaty with the United States is 
the first to expire, and in addition presents greater difficulties than any other, we 
have concentrated our attention first on the attitude we should adopt in regard to 
its renewal, leaving for later examination the renewal of the other Treaties. 

8. As a preliminary to the study of this question, it is necessary to have in mind 
the extent of our commitments to America in the matter of Arbitration and 
Conciliation. 

g. It is convenient to mention first (though it is the latest Treaty in point of 
time) the Kellogg Pact, a general Treaty, to which all the nations of the world have 
already expressed thcir intention to adhere, except Argentina and Brazil. The 
Kellogg Pact condemns recourse to war for the solution of international contro- 
versies, renounces it as an instrument of national policy in the relations of nations 
with one another, and provides that the solution of all disputes or conflicts of 
whatever nature or of whatever origin they may be, which may arise between them, 
shall never be sought except by pacific means. 

10. Second comes the Root-Bryce Arbitration Treaty, ratified on the 4th June, 
1908, which has now expired and the renewal of which is under consideration. 

11. Third comes the Bryan (Conciliation) Treaty, ratified on the roth 


3 Paper No. 40 of the Sub-Committee on Belligerent Rights was the annex to No. 479 
in Volume V. 
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December, 1914.4 The main provisions of this Treaty are that all disputes of 
every nature whatsoever, settlement of which is not provided for, and, in fact, 
achieved under existing agreements, shall, when diplomatic methods have failed, 
be referred for investigation and report to a Permanent International Commission, 
and the Contracting Parties agree not to declare war or begin hostilities during the 
investigation or before the report is submitted. The International Commission has 
to be composed of five members, one chosen from each country by the Government 
thereof, one by each Government from a third country, the fifth by agreement 
between the two Governments from some other country. Special provision is made 
for representation of the Dominions in cases affecting them, and there is a stipula- 
tion that the Report of the Commission shall be completed within a year of 
beginning work, unless the time is extended by mutual agreement. The Con- 
tracting Parties reserve the right to act independently on the subject-matter of the 
dispute after the report of the Commission has been submitted. 

12. In addition to the above provisions, there are, of course, available the 
Permanent Court of International Justice and the Permanent Court of Arbitration, 
established at The Hague by the Convention of the 18th October, 1907.5 


PROPOSAL TO AVOID AN ARBITRATION TREATY 


13. One proposal, which was submitted by the First Lord of the Admiralty and 
supported by the high authority of Lord Balfour® (who, unfortunately, was 
prevented by indisposition from taking any active share in this part of our enquiry), 
was that the Kellogg Pact (assuming that it will be ratified) renders unnecessary 
the renewal of the Root-Bryce Arbitration Treaty. In support of this thesis it is 
pointed out that the Kellogg Pact rules out war and provides for the settlement of 
conflicts by pacific means; that ample pacific means are available, whether for 
conciliation or arbitration, in the Bryan Treaty and The Hague Courts; that the 
elastic plan of leaving to the occasion the precise machinery to be adopted is the 
better one; that the attempt to bring these disputes beforehand within hard and 
fast provisions of legal procedure is a mistake; and, above all, that by avoiding 
renewal all these delicate matters of ‘belligerent rights’ and ‘special interests’ to 
which we have alluded would be avoided. 

14. Attractive as this proposal is at first sight, we do not feel able to recommend 
it for adoption. Under existing conditions resort to arbitration is still in form, as 
well as in substance, discretionary, and Mr. Kellogg has intimated in conversation 
that he regards the Pact as stating a principle and the separate Treaties as a means 
of implementing it. The fact that war has been renounced as an instrument of 
national policy makes it all the more important to find some peaceful means of 
settling an international dispute. The majority of the Sub-Committee think it 
would be difficult to resist the pressure at home and abroad which would result 
from a refusal to conclude a separate Treaty. We have therefore examined the 
American draft with the utmost care with a view to ascertaining how far it will 
meet our requirements and what amendments are needed to render it acceptable. 


4 Mr. W. J. Bryan was American Secretary of State 1913-15. The treaty of September 15, 
1914, between Great Britain and the United States for the establishment of a peace com- 
mission is printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 108, pp. 384-5. 

S For this convention cf. Introductory Note to Chapter V, note 5. For the establishment 
of the Permanent Court of Arbitration see also the Convention for the Pacific Settlement of 
International Disputes signed at The Hague on July 29, 1899, and printed op. cit., vol. 91, 
pp. 970-85. 6 Lord President of the Council. 
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15. We are informed that, judging by the experience of other countries, the 
United States Government would be unwilling to accept any considerable 
amendment of their own draft. We have, therefore, aimed at making these 
amendments as few as possible, and we consider that each amendment we propose 
must be one that would carry the support of public opinion here, and, if possible, 
in America. 

THE UNITED STATES DRAFT TREATY 


16. The first American draft of a Treaty of Arbitration to replace the Root-— 
Bryce Treaty was forwarded by Mr. Kellogg on the 29th December, 1927 (C.P. 22 
(28)),7 but was superseded by a later draft forwarded on the 20th March, 1928. 
The main provisions of the latter draft are contained in Articles 1 and 2, which 
are as follows:—... 8 
Article 3 provides that the Treaty shall remain in force unless and until terminated 
by one year’s written notice given by one contracting party to the other. 

17. Before coming to the larger question of policy involved in the acceptance 
of this draft, there is an important alteration in a matter of detail which we 
recommend should be made, namely, the omission of the words ‘or equity’ in line 
8 of Article 1. The Lord Chancellor considers that these words are too ambiguous 
for inclusion in an international Treaty. 

18. As already mentioned (paragraph 4), the main difficulty in our acceptance 
of this draft arises from the omission of any reference to ‘vital interests.’ In this 
respect the draft Treaty does not bear equally upon both parties. Most, if not all, 
of the American ‘vital interests’ are included in the Monroe doctrine, and are 
therefore reserved from the Treaty by Article 2 (c), but there is no corresponding 
reservation in the case of the British Empire. We have carefully considered various 
means by which this deficiency can be made good. 


PROPOSALS BY SIR CECIL HURST 


19. One proposal, for which we are indebted to Sir Cecil Hurst, is that we 
should proceed to reserve our ‘vital interests’ by specific definition. Worked out 
by Sir Cecil in Treaty shape this proposal takes the form of an additional article 
inserted between Articles 1 and 2 of the American draft, and an amendment of 
Article 2 (c) of that draft, as follows :— 


Proposed new Article 2. 

The High Contracting Parties agree that as by the Treaty signed at Paris 
on the 27th August, 1928, they have renounced war as an instrument of national 
policy and cannot, therefore, become involved in war in future except in self- 
defence or in pursuance of obligations undertaken for the purpose of repelling 
aggression and ensuring international co-operation, disputes which may arise 
between them out of belligerent measures which either of them may have been 
obliged to take shall, whatever the nature of the dispute, only be submitted to 
the above-mentioned Permanent International Commission. 


Proposed amendment of Article 2 (c). 
The provisions of this treaty shall not be invoked in respect of any dispute 
the subject-matter of which... 9 
7 See Volume IV, No. 262. 
8 Articles 1 and 2 of the American draft of an Anglo-American treaty of arbitration are 
here omitted as it is printed below at the conclusion of this report. 
® Punctuation as in filed copy. 
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(c) depends upon or involves the maintenance of the policy proclaimed in 
the past by either of the High Contracting Parties in relation to particular 
areas wherein such party possesses special interests which it is bound to 


uphold in the interests of the peace of the world. 
* * * * * #9 


20. We have already indicated, in paragraph 6, some of the general objections 
to any attempt to define our ‘vital interests.’ In addition, we consider that the 
reservation of the question of belligerent rights, as drafted in the proposed new 
Article 2, though covered by an ingenious justification, would not be acceptable 
to the United States of America, and would not provide an easily defensible 
ground for a failure to conclude a Treaty. Further, some of us think it probable 
that the specific exclusion of belligerent rights would make it more difficult for us 
to refuse or avert an International Conference on Belligerent Rights at Sea. We 
have therefore rejected that part of Sir Cecil Hurst’s proposal which deals with the 
specific exception of belligerent rights. 

21. Subject to the insertion at the end of the proposed Amendment to Article 
2 (c) of the words ‘its security’ in place of the words ‘the peace of the world,’ 
we consider that this amendment embodying what we know as the British Monroe 
Doctrine should be included in the Arbitration Treaty, and 1s justified by the notes 
we addressed to the American Government in signing the Kellogg Pact.!° We are, 
however, aware that this doctrine, owing to its necessary vagueness in our case, 
requires very delicate handling. 


PROPOSAL TO EXCEPT FROM ARBITRATION SUBJECTS FOR WHICH NO ACCEPTED RULE OF 
LAW EXISTS 


22. A second suggestion which has been made for our consideration is that we 
should in Article 1 agree to apply arbitration only in the case of those differences 
which are justictable in their nature by reason of being susceptible of decision by the application 
of a recognised rule of law. ‘This is designed to enable us to withhold from compulsory 
arbitration the question of belligerent rights amongst other questions where there 
is no recognised rule of law. Apart from the question whether it is desirable at all 
to withdraw belligerent rights from arbitration, which will be discussed in a 
moment, this proposal has in its favour that it is consistent with the line we have 
taken in the past in refusing to accept the principle of compulsory arbitration. 
Historically it is justified by what occurred in the case of the Venezuelan boundary 
dispute of 1897,'! a case in which Great Britain might well have been deprived of a 
considerable portion of the colony of British Guiana if we had been bound to 
arbitrate under provisions similar to those of the Kellogg draft Arbitration Treaty. 
We note also that this proposal is consistent with one of the general considerations 
which the Prime Minister of the Union of South Africa suggests as a basis of our 
policy, viz.:— 


10 These notes of May 1g and July 18, 1928, are printed respectively as item No. 2 in 
Cmd. 3109 of 1928 and item No. 2 in Cmd. 3153 of 1928: see Volume V, Nos. 349 and 
423-4. 

11 The dispute between Venezuela and Great Britain concerning the boundary of British 
Guiana was submitted to arbitration by an international tribunal under the Anglo- 
Venezuelan treaty of February 2, 1897 (printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 89, 
pp. 57-65) and settled by the Paris tribunal in 1899 in favour of Great Britain: see The 
Cambridge History of British Foreign Policy (Cambridge, 1922-3), vol. iii, pp. 222-6. 
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‘V. That a State cannot be accused of unreasonableness if it refuses to 
submit to arbitration a case not covered by existing rules of international law or 
when these rules are vague or highly controversial... .’9 


23. On the other hand, in weighing the merits of this proposal, we must 
obviously, in the first place, bear in mind that the Americans might refuse it and the 
negotiations on the Arbitration Treaty come to an end. In the second place, it is 
right to mention that Sir Cecil Hurst criticises it on the ground that under it we 
could not reserve belligerent rights from arbitration without detriment to the very 
basis on which we justify their reservation. He points out that our contention has 
always been that our Prize Courts, which are entirely independent of the executive, 
do, in fact, administer what we believe to be a rule of international law, and that, 
on this ground, we claim finality for their proceedings. He argues, therefore, that 
if we were to reserve such questions from arbitration on the ground that there is no 
rule of law, we should ipso facto destroy the basis of our claim to the finality of our 
Prize Courts and materially weaken our position. 

24. There is, no doubt, force in this argument, but we are not disposed to 
attach conclusive weight toit. For our Prize Courts administer what we claim to be 
international law. If we decline an arbitration on the ground that some other 
countries do not recognise the same rule as ourselves it does not appear to us to 
forfeit our claim that the rules on which our Prize Courts work are correct. 

25. There is, however, a further and even more important observation to be 
made on this proposed amendment. As has been indicated, its principal object is, 
under cover of the exemption of differences not subject to a recognised rule of law, 
to withdraw belligerent rights from arbitration. ‘The members of the Committee 
having carefully considered whether this object is in the true interests of our 
country, are divided in their opinion. We will revert to this question directly. 


PROPOSAL TO REQUIRE PARLIAMENTARY CONSENT 


26. A third proposal for safeguarding our ‘vital interests’ in the new Arbitration 
Treaty is that we should amend Article 1 of the American draft so as to provide 
that the special agreement in regard to the organisation, powers and terms of 
reference of each case referred to arbitration shall be subject to the approval of 
the Parliament of Great Britain or of any Dominion whose interests are affected, 
upon the analogy of the corresponding provision on the American side providing 
for the advice and consent of the Senate. 

27. As the American draft stands, the contrast in the treatment of the two 
countries in this respect is startling, and, in fact, experience has taught us that the 
consent of the Senate can never certainly be presumed. Without anticipating that 
the requirement of the consent of Parliament will be equally effective, this plan 
would ensure that, before we were committed to any particular arbitration, both 
Houses of Parliament here, and, where they are to be parties, the Parliaments of 
any of the Dominions, would have to be consulted. The hands of our negotiators 
would be strengthened by the knowledge that the agreement would have to be 
acceptable not only to the House of Commons, where the agreement might or 
might not be carried by using the Parliamentary majority, but also to the House of 
Lords, which, as shown by the rejection of the Declaration of London, is liable to 
adopt a more independent attitude in these national questions. 

28. If it was made clear in the course of the negotiations leading up to the 
signature of the Treaty that this Parliamentary consent was really intended to be 
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used as a reserve power in extreme cases where the circumstances, in the opinion of 
responsible British Authorities, obviously rendered a resort to arbitration inequit- 
able, the safeguard would be of the greatest value. 

2g. It is difficult to forecast what the attitude of the American Government 
would be towards the amendment now under consideration. They might ask why, 
in the case of this particular Treaty, we insisted on departing from the normal 
constitutional procedure of approval by Crown prerogative alone. Our reply 
would be that the Treaty in the form of Mr. Kellogg’s draft presented a one-sided 
effect which was not acceptable here; that we were merely asserting in the Treaty 
a power which the Crown was always able to exercise, and which, in fact, is 
frequently exercised in the case of important Treaties in Great Britain, and, in the 
case of all Treaties in some of the Dominions; and that we intended to include a 
corresponding provision in other arbitration treaties to be concluded. 

go. Further, if we approach the Government of the United States with such 
a proposal, a great deal will depend upon how our case is put. In submitting it to 
them we should, of course, highly commend the American draft as it affects the 
United States, we should dwell with approval upon the elastic intervention of the 
Senate, which we should assume would only be used in extreme cases and on very 
rare occasions, and in this spirit we should suggest that the only satisfactory 


arrangement would be to make the provisions of the Article exactly parallel on 
both sides. 


BELLIGERENT RIGHTS AND THE TREATY 


31. The Arbitration Treaty which the majority of the Committee are prepared 
to recommend for the approval of the Committee of Imperial Defence and the 
Cabinet does not exclude Belligerent Rights from amongst the subjects to which, in 
the last resort, arbitration could be claimed by either party. A substantial minority 
of the Committee, however, do not accept this solution and make an alternative 
proposal that the Treaty should be signed subject only to a formal intimation that 
Belligerent Rights are reserved from arbitration until agreement has been reached 
as to what those rights are. The First Sea Lord, speaking on behalf of the Naval 
Staff, demurs to the submission of belligerent rights to compulsory arbitration under 
any condition. His reasons are stated in full in Appendix II.!* Sir Maurice 
Hankey asks that his agreement with Sir Charles Madden may be recorded. 

32. Before setting forth the alternative theses in detail it is necessary to state 
that on certain fundamental questions of principle the two sections of the Com- 
mittee are agreed. All are agreed in regretting that we cannot renew the Arbi- 
tration Treaty in the old form, excluding vital interests. With the exception of 
Lord Cushendun, who is in favour of wide concessions by this Country on Belliger- 
ent Rights, all are agreed that it is important to maintain these in the highest form 
that is possible—a matter that will be dealt with in detail in our main Report. The 
difference then arises not on the principle of maintaining Belligcrent Rights high, 
but on the best method of achieving that end. Those who support the method of 
concluding an Arbitration Treaty applicable to Belligerent Rights do so with 
reluctance and only to avoid what they regard as greater risks. Those who oppose 
this do so because they consider that the risks of injuring our belligerent rights in 
the long run are greater than those involved in the alternative course that they 
propose. At best it is a choice of evils that the Committee of Imperial Defence and 


12 Not printed. 
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the Cabinet have to make. We proceed to state in detail the different views which 
have been laid before us. 


Proposals of the Majority 


33. The majority of the Sub-Committee includes the Chairman (Lord 
Salisbury), the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, the Lord Chancellor, the 
President of the Board of Trade and the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
who though differing widely from his colleagues as to the desirable standard of 
belligerent rights supports the majority on this question. The arguments which 
have convinced the majority are as follows. 

34. In the first place they are satisfied that if Belligerent Rights are withdrawn 
from arbitration an International Conference will be called together by the United 
States on the subject of these rights, the invitation to which we must surely accept, 
and that there will inevitably be a demand from nearly all the Powers participating 
in the Conference that these rights should be placed at a lower level than we could 
to-day obtain from a Court of Arbitration, and that American public opinion will 
support this demand; and for this reason, that public opinion is looking towards 
Freedom of the Seas, whilst the finding of a Court could not be at a lower level than 
is prescribed by the American Naval Instructions, and would probably be upon an 
even higher standard. As will be observed from the Report we are about to submit 
on the general question of Belligerent Rights, the Committee have carefully 
examined these Instructions with the result that they turn out to differ less from 
our own than we have had reason to expect. We have therefore not so much to 
fear from arbitration upon the uncertain law as it stands as from being faced 
with the amended law which American public opinion would demand at the 
Conference. 

35. We could, of course, resist the demand, but, if we were to take such a 
course whilst at the same time leaving the United States no ultimate appeal upon 
any belligerent rights issue except to force, we should not be supported by our 
own people. 

36. It is no doubt true that we might, after signing an arbitration Treaty not 
excluding belligerent rights from arbitration, still be invited to a Conference on the 
subject of these rights, and certainly in that event, as in the former case, we could 
not afford to reject the invitation. But in this case we need only accept on the 
understanding that the subject-matter should be limited to the codifying or 
bringing into harmony existing practice, and we could refuse to attend any 
Conference which had as its object an alteration or amendment of the law. For 
having shown ourselves so amenable as to allow Belligerent Rights to be arbitrable, 
we could confidently anticipate support from public opinion, at any rate in 
England, in refusing to attend a Conference which had as its object amendment 
outside the practice not only of England but of America herself. In other words, 
if belligerent rights are not to be controlled by arbitration, the case for their 
careful scrutiny and amendment upon the plea of placing them upon an equitable 
basis is immensely strengthened. If, on the other hand, arbitration is admitted, 
all that can be required is that the law and practice should be made clear as they 
stand, and we have a strong case to refuse to move from that position. In fact, 
our situation would be so strong that not only could we resist anything below the 
level of the American Instructions, but even in the solution at the Conference of 
the ambiguous points that lie between ourselves and the United States we ought 
to do very well. In the interests, indeed, of high belligerent rights, it may not 
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unreasonably be contended that the only way to secure them in these negotiations 
and conferences is to avoid coalescing all neutral Powers against us by refusing to 
allow issues, which are so clearly justiciable as Belligerent Rights, to be subject to 
some form of arbitration. 

37. It must not be forgotten that Prize Courts, in deciding a question of 
Belligerent Rights, purport to be administering International Law. To refuse to 
allow questions depending entirely upon International Law to be settled by 
impartial decision will be represented as equivalent to an announcement to the 
world that we do not intend to be bound by International Law, but only by the 
standard of our own necessities. This has often been alleged against us in the past; 
to give substance to the charge by a refusal of arbitration will go very far to provide 
the incentive needed to make the citizens of the United States resolve to do their 
utmost to prevent us from ever again exercising the rights we claim. The truth 
must be faced that we shall be less able in the future than we were in the late war 
to enforce Belligerent Rights against United States commerce beyond the limits 
permitted by the United States. If an Arbitration Treaty exists we can at least 
rely on the exercise of those rights which are recognised by their own Prize Court 
decisions and Naval Instructions: if there is no Arbitration Treaty, the United 
States may dispute even this measure of liberty for our Navy, and might conceivably 
even claim for their commerce that freedom of the seas which a large section of 
their public opinion already demand. In the absence of an Arbitration Treaty, 
we should have no redress against such a claim. In this view, the existence of an 
Arbitration Treaty, including Belligerent Rights, is a protection to rights which we 
have no other means of enforcing against the will of the United States. 

38. But beyond these points broadly the majority are convinced that, if 
Belligerent Rights are excluded, the Arbitration Treaty will not be accepted by the 
American Government at all and with the Treaty, the whole structure of a new 
departure in cordial relations with that Country in the near future would fall to the 
ground. On the other hand the signature of the Treaty would produce great 
advantages not only in the sphere of general policy, but even in respect of Belliger- 
ent Rights themselves. As regards general policy the conclusion of the Treaty 
would tend to ease the situation in the cruiser controversy by removing the 
argument, which has been used with so much effect during the debates in Congress, 
that a great American Navy is required in order to prevent Great Britain, when 
engaged in war, from interfering with neutral trade. The existence of the Treaty 
would clearly cut away this contention. The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
indeed believes that this would so far improve the situation that the President 
might even refrain altogether from summoning a Conference notwithstanding the 
general attitude of the Senate. However that may be, even if a Conference were 
summon{[e]d, we would repeat what has already been indicated in paragraph 36, 
namely, that we should be in a strong position to insist that the subject-matter 
should be limited to codification and that even that codification should fairly take 
account of the British side of the case. 

39. There is this further point. If we were engaged in war and there were to 
be an outcry against our exercise of Belligerent Rights, an American Government, 
being anxious not to break with us, would be in a better position to stand up to 
popular pressure in favour of drastic action if it could remind the public that 
arbitration lay behind its diplomatic endeavour. There would be no risk of 
precipitate executive action. Indeed, far from this, there can be nothing remotely 
resembling precipitation in the operation of the American Arbitration Treaty. 
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First diplomacy must be tried. After its failure the nature of the dispute may be 
such that resort can be had to the Bryan Conciliation Commission, which is 
allowed a year for its efforts. Then the ‘agreement’ as to what is to be arbitrated 
has to be settled between the two Governments and approved by the Senate, and, 
if the Committee’s proposals are adopted, by the Parliaments of all parts of the 
Empire concerned. Then only is it referred to arbitration whether by the Perman- 
ent Court of Arbitration established at the Hague or some other competent 
tribunal, and, when that point has been reached, there is no reason why the result 
should be adverse to our claim. 

40. At this point it must be said that, whatever the Cabinet decide upon the 
question which has divided the Committee, we cannot escape having regard to the 
Court of International Arbitration. If we are parties to an arbitration there is 
always a British Judge upon the tribunal, and his influence, indeed his mere 
presence, is no inconsiderable guarantee of an equitable decision. But it should be 
remembered that if we are not parties, even if we have no arbitration treaty at all 
and are not technically amenable to the decisions of the Court, these decisions 
cannot fail to weigh with us. The point of view of the world opinion which would 
accept them and the attitude of neutrals generally must react upon any inclination 
of ours to exercise Belligerent Rights in defiance of those decisions even though we 
may not have recognised their validity. 

41. Finally, the amendment to which we have referred, under which the last 
word as to the reference of a particular issue to arbitration would lie with the 
Parliaments of Great Britain or her Dominions, as the case may be, is of the 
essence of the proposed Treaty which the majority submit to the Committee of 
Imperial Defence and the Cabinet. If it were true that, once the Arbitration 
Treaty is signed without the exclusion of Belligerent Rights, every issue in respect 
of those rights, whatever the circumstances of it, however vital it may be, however 
great our want of confidence in the tribunal that will adjudicate, must upon the 
demand of the American Government be compulsorily referred to arbitration, the 
Cabinet might well shrink from such a conclusion. But in these democratic days 
such an abdication cannot be defended. The American Government do not 
attempt to defend it. We have only to follow their example, and if the circum- 
stances are strong enough and the issue important enough we may, under the 
shield of this amendment, confidently rely upon our Parliaments to protect us. 


Proposals of the Minority 


42. The minority of the Committee is composed of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, the Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs and the Secretary of State 
for India. They, too, are in favour of omitting from the Arbitration Treaty itself 
any qualification which, overtly or covertly, would exclude belligerent rights from 
its purview. But they would accompany the Treaty by a separate reservation 
declaring that we cannot regard the Treaty as applying to cases arising out of the 
exercise of belligerent rights at sea pending agreement as to what those rights are, 
but intimating our readiness to enter upon the discussion of this whole question at 
an early date. Lord Balfour, who, to the great regret of all his colleagues, has, for 
reasons of health, as already mentioned, not been able to take any active part in the 
discussions on arbitration, has also expressed doubts in regard to the proposals of 
the majority. After perusing the Minutes of the Meeting at which the majority 
scheme was discussed, Lord Balfour expressed views which have been summarised 
by Sir Harry Batterbee, of the Dominions Office, in the following terms :— 
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‘Although he had always been opposed to a conference if it could be avoided, 
it might be preferable to obtain a definite codification of belligerent rights at a 
conference, provided that it did not fall appreciably below the United States 
Naval Instructions of 1917, rather than to rely upon arbitration. If arbitration 
were accepted, it might result in our losing the rights we needed by the reference 
of disputes to The Hague in wars in which we took no part. He fully realised 
the extreme difficulty of the situation, but he hoped that before any decision 
were reached to allow belligerent rights to go to arbitration, every other 
avenue would be very fully explored.’ 


43. The views of Mr. Bridgeman, Mr. Amery and Lord Peel are based on 
similar doubts. They believe that to include Belligerent Rights among the 
questions liable to compulsory arbitration is the beginning of concessions, which 
will afterwards make it difficult for any Government to stand firm. In tine these 
rights will be whittled away, not only in arbitrations to which we are a party, but 
in arbitrations arising out of wars in which we are not engaged, the decisions of 
which will become established precedents. The Permanent Court of International 
Justice, the Court that would normally be appealed to by all Powers other than the 
United States of America, consists of Judges elected from Spain, Italy, Brazil, Cuba, 
Great Britain, Switzerland, Holland, United States of America, Denmark, Japan, 
France. What prospect 1s there, the minority of the Committee ask, that a Court 
so constituted would endorse a high level of maritime rights? As Mr. Malkin 
wrote in 1924:— 


‘It is very difficult for a Court composed of international lawyers, when 
dealing with cases of this nature, to realise that what they have go[t] to do is not 
to apply the rules which they will find in text-books, based as they are entirely 
on the experience of the past, but to endeavour to discover what should be 
regarded as the applicable rules of international law in the circumstances of 
the present. If, for instance, a really serious attempt had been made to test 
before an arbitral tribunal the validity of the decisions of the American Prize 
Courts in the Civil War in relation to contraband and blockade, I think there 
can be little doubt that these decisions would at that time have been condemned; 
but even before the last war there was almost general agreement that the 
development of the old rules embodied in those decisions was sound.’ 


44. The Minority hold that to entrust the future employment of Belligerent 
Rights to the decisions of some such tribunal as that described above would be to 
run too great a risk. They point out that any nation, however small, will be able to 
bring us to arbitration. The American Arbitration Treaty will not stand alone. It 
will provide a model which will have to be followed in similar Treaties with other 
countries. There is no doubt that the existence of Compulsory Arbitration 
Treaties with Holland and Denmark, for example, would have proved an 
immeasurable handicap during the War to the exercise of Belligerent Rights, 
which, though contrary to precedent, were justified by the circumstances of the 
situation. The decisions of arbitrations under the new Treaties will handicap us in 
future wars, since they will be binding for all time and in all wars. 

45. If the Minority feel the gravest anxiety in regard to the risks involved in 
the Majority proposals, they are profoundly sceptical as to the realisation of the 
advantages claimed for them. They do not believe that the great sacrifice we are 
making in submitting Belligerent Rights to arbitration is going to produce any 
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permanent difference to our relations with the United States of America. Since the 
war the British Empire has made considerable concessions to American opinion— 
the abolition of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, the funding and regular service of the 
debt, the extension of the operations of liquor prohibition vessels beyond the 
three-mile limit.!3 During the same period France has adopted a very different 
attitude. She has always held firmly to her principles on matters of national 
defence in refusing to discuss land armaments at Washington, in declining to agree 
to the abolition of submarines, or to ratify the Washington Convention applying to 
submarines the rules for the capture of merchant ships at sea.!4 In addition, she 
has not yet funded her debt. Yet, which nation is the more suspected, which the 
more respected, in America? Which is the more frequent object of attack in 
Congress? There is no ground, in the opinion of the Minority, to believe that one 
more great concession is going to change American opinion or to lead to any 
permanent reduction in the American naval programme. 

46. The Minority do not take the view that the Americans will refrain from 
summoning a Conference on the subject of Belligerent Rights because we agree to 
include that subject within the scope of the Arbitration Treaty. The Americans 
will be just as aware as we are ourselves that the concession is made to force majeure, 
and it will not render them less anxious to compel further concessions. Moreover, 
the fact that we have accepted arbitration will make them the more anxious to 
clear up the whole question of what is to be the law and practice of the future. For 
similar reasons the Minority scout the idea that we shall in fact be able to limit the 
discussions to a so-called ‘codification.’ There is so much uncertainty that, at the 
best, there is bound to be a certain amount of rewriting. Much as the Minority, 
like the Majority, regret a Conference, they believe it is necessary to face the fact 
that we are very likely to receive an invitation, and that we cannot refuse it. Their 
plan, therefore, is frankly based on a recognition of the fact that a Conference is 
unavoidable. If the Conference results in a code of international law acceptable 
both to the Americans and ourselves, them they would consent to the inclusion of 
Maritime Belligerent Rights within the scope of the Arbitration Treaty. If the 
results of the Conference are not acceptable to us, or are rejected by the American 
Senate, then we remain free. They do not see that the Americans have any 


13 The Anglo-Japanese alliance, as embodied in treaties of 1902, 1905, and 1911 (printed 
respectively in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 95, pp. 83-4, vol. 98, pp. 136-8, and 
vol. 104, pp. 173-4) had terminated upon the ratification, on August 17, 1923, of the Four- 
Power treaty signed at Washington on December 13, 1921, between the United States, the 
British Empire, France, and Japan (printed op. cit., vol. 116, pp. 627-30). 

In January 1923 Mr. S. Baldwin, Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Mr. M. Norman, 
Governor of the Bank of England, held negotiations with the American Debt Funding 
Commission respecting the debt incurred during the war by His Majesty’s Government to 
the Government of the United States. His Majesty’s Government agreed to issue to the U.S. 
Government bonds covering the full amount of $4,600 million to be repaid over sixty-two 
years. The interest for the first ten years was to be 3 per cent and thereafter 3} per cent. 
The agreement was embodied in an exchange of notes of June 18-19, 1923: v. op. cit., 
vol. 126, pp. 307-17. 

The convention signed in January 1924 relative to the prevention of the smuggling of 
liquor into the United States is printed op. cit., vol. 119, pp. 467-9. 

'¢ The reference was to the treaty signed on February 6, 1922, between the United States, 
the British Empire, France, Italy, and Japan for the protection of the lives of neutrals and 
non-combatants at sea in time of war, and to prevent the use in war of noxious gases and 
chemicals: see Cmd. 1627 of 1922, pp. 19-22. 
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reasonable ground for objecting to our desire to have the inclusion of belligerent 
rights postponed for a year or two until this question is cleared up. By offering 
to conclude an ‘all-in’ Arbitration Treaty, subject to the amendments proposed 
in this Report and subject to this one temporary exception, we shall have put 
ourselves right with our own public opinion. The delay will also give us time for 
a proper consultation with our Dominions and India, which, in any event, we 
ought to have before we enter a Conference on Belligerent Rights. 

47. It is also contended, on behalf of the Minority, that their method of 
procedure would retain for us a larger measure of initiative in dealing with the 
whole question. The reservation accompanying the Treaty of Arbitration would 
afford some opportunity for a dignified and reasoned statement of the case for our 
historic policy. If the Senate refused to accept the Treaty because of the temporary 
reservation, the onus of having caused a breakdown would clearly rest with them. 
The declaration of a willingness to enter a conference, which would necessarily 
have to accompany the reservation, would enable us both to declare that we could 
only do so after we had discussed the matter among ourselves at the next Imperial 
Conference, and to intimate that we regarded it as a Conference for the purpose of 
codifying and clearing up and not of modifying or revolutionising the existing 
maritime law. 

48. The Minority attach importance to the delay, which their proposals involve, 
in reaching a final decision from another point of view. They believe that the last 
few months of a Government’s term of office is an extraordinarily bad time for 
announcing a great concession to a foreign State. The acute differences between 
members of the Committee are bound to be reflected outside, and at the present 
time they will be discussed in an atmosphere that is wholly unfavourable to the 
formation of a steady and balanced public opinion. 


Statement of the Issue 
49. In conclusion, the alternative proposals between which the Committee of 
Imperial Defence and the Cabinet are asked to decide may be summed up as 
follows :— 
Alternative ‘A’ 

The proposal of the majority of the Sub-Committee (Lord Salisbury, Sir 
Austen Chamberlain, Lord Hailsham, Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister and Lord 
Cushendun) that the American draft, as amended in the form given below, 
should be accepted, and that Maritime Belligerent Rights should not be 
excluded from the Arbitration Treaty. 


Alternative ‘B’ 


The proposal of the minority of the Sub-Committee (Mr. Bridgeman, 
Mr. Amery, Lord Peel, who base themselves on a point of view similar to Lord 
Balfour’s) that the American draft, as amended below, should be accepted, but 
subject to an intimation that Maritime Belligerent Rights must be reserved from 
its operation until such time as agreement has been reached as to what those 


rights are. 


DRAFT ARBITRATION TREATIES WITH THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Notre.—1. Where a difference occurs in the British draft to the United States 
draft, the latter is underlined. 
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2. Certain suggested amendments proposed by the Secretary of State 
for the Dominions are given in Appendix No. 3. 


THE AMERICAN DRAFT 
ARTICLE I. 


‘All differences relating to inter- 
national matters in which the high 
contracting parties are concerned by 
virtue of a claim of right made by one 
against the other under treaty or other- 
wise, which it has not been possible to 
adjust by diplomacy, which have not 
been adjusted as a result of reference 
to the Permanent International Com- 
mission constituted pursuant to the 
treaty signed at Washington on the 
15th September, 1914, and which are 
justiciable in their nature by reason of 
being susceptible of decision by the 
application of the principles of law 
or equity, shall be submitted to the 


Permanent Court of Arbitration estab- 
lished at The Hague by the con- 
vention of the 18th October, 1907, or to 
some other competent tribunal, as shall 
be decided in each case by special 
agreement, which special agreement 
shall provide for the organisation of 
such tribunal if necessary, define its 
powers, state the question or questions 
at issue, and settle the terms of reference. 
The special agreement in each case 
shall be made on the part of the United 
States of America by the President of 
the United States of America by and 
with the advice and consent of the 
Senate thereof, and on the part of the 
British Empire in accordance with 
the constitutional laws of the British 
Empire. His Majesty’s Government 
reserving the right before concluding a 
special agreement in any matter affect- 
ing the interests of a self-governing 
Dominion of the British Empire to 
obtain the concurrence therein of the 
Government of that Dominion. 


THE PROPOSED BRITISH DRAFT 
ARTICLE I. 


‘All differences relating to inter- 
national matters in which the high 
contracting parties are concerned by 
virtue of a claim of right made by one 
against the other under treaty or other- 
wise, which it has not been possible to 
adjust by diplomacy, which have not 
been adjusted as a result of reference 
to the Permanent International Com- 
mission constituted pursuant to the 
treaty signed at Washington on the 
15th September, 1914, and which are 
justiciable in their nature by reason of 
being susceptible of decision by the 
application of the principles of law, 
shall be submitted to the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration established at The 
Hague by the convention of the 18th 
October, 1907, or to some other 
competent tribunal, as shall be decided 
in each case by special agreement, 
which special agreement shall provide 
for the organisation of such tribunal if 
necessary, define its powers, state the 
question or questions at issue, and settle 
the terms of reference. 

The special agreement in each case 
shall be made on the part of the United 
States of America by the President of 
the United States of America by and 
with the advice and consent of the 
Senate thereof, and by His Britannic 
Majesty with the approval of the 
Parliament or Parliaments of such part 
or parts of his dominions as may be 
concerned. 
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ARTICLE 2. 


The provisions of this treaty shall not 
be invoked in respect of any dispute the 
subject-matter of which— 


(a.) Is within the domestic jurisdic- 
tion of either of the high 
contracting parties. 

Involves the interests of third 
parties. 

Depends upon or involves the 
maintenance of the traditional 


attitude of the United States 
concerning American questions, 


the 


(5.) 
(c.) 


commonly described as 
Monroe doctrine. 


Depends upon, or involves obser- 
vance of, the obligations of the 
British Empire in accordance 
with the Covenant of the League 
of Nations.’9 


(d.) 


ARTICLE 3. 


The present treaty shall be ratified by 
the President of the United States of 
America by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate thereof and by 
His Majesty the King of Great Britain, 
Ireland and the British Dominions 
beyond the Seas, Emperor of India, in 
accordance with the constitutional laws 
of the British Empire. The ratifications 
shall be exchanged at Washington as 
soon as possible, and the treaty shall 
take effect on the date of the exchange 
of ratifications. It shall thereafter 
remain in force continuously unless and 
until terminated by one year’s written 
notice given by either high contracting 
party to the other. 

In faith thereof the respective pleni- 
potentiaries have signed this treaty in 
duplicate and hereunto affix their seals. 


Done at Washington, the 9 

day of 9 in the 

year of our Lord, one thousand nine 
hundred and twenty ° 


ARTICLE 2. 


The provisions of this treaty shall not 
be invoked in respect of any dispute the 
subject-matter of which— 


(a.) Is within the domestic jurisdic- 
tion of either of the high 
contracting parties. 

Involves the interests of third 
parties. 

Depends upon or involves the 
maintenance of the policy pro- 
claimed in the past by either of 
the high contracting parties in re- 
lation to particular areas wherein 
such party possesses special inter- 
ests which it is bound to uphold 
in the interests of its security. 
Depends upon, or involves ob- 
servance of, the obligations of 
the British Empire in accordance 
with the Covenant of the League 
of Nations.’9 


(5.) 
(<.) 


(d.) 


ARTICLE 3. 


The present treaty shall be ratified 
by the President of the United States 
of America by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate thereof and by His 
Majesty the King of Great Britain, 
Ireland and the British Dominions 
beyond the Seas, Emperor of India, in 
accordance with the constitutional laws 
of the British Empire. The ratifica- 
tions shall be exchanged at Washington 
as soon as possible, and the treaty shall 
take effect on the date of the exchange 
of ratifications. It shall therefore 
remain in force continuously unless and 
until terminated by one year’s written 
notice given by either high contracting 
party to the other. 

In faith thereof the respective pleni- 
potentiaries have signed this treaty in 
duplicate and hereunto affix their seals. 


Done at Washington, the 9 

day of 9 in the 

year of our Lord, one thousand, nine 
hundred and twenty 2 


Signed on behalf of the Sub-Committee, SALIsBuRY (Chairman) 
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APPENDIX III 


Second Report of the Sub-Committee of the Committee of 
Imperial Defence on Belligerent Rights 


B.R. 82 [General 91 /5)* 


2 WHITEHALL GARDENS, 8.W.1, March 6, 1929 


Maritime Belligerent Rights 
Part I 


INTRODUCTORY 


The Sub-Committee was appointed by the Prime Minister on the 5th December, 
1927, with the composition shown on the previous page,! to consider the question 
of belligerent rights at sea as raised in Cabinet Papers C.P. 258 (27), C.P. 286 (27) 
and C.P. 287 (27).? 

2. On the 17th October, 1928, the Cabinet referred to the Sub-Committee, in 
addition, the question of the renewal of our Arbitration Treaties which have 
expired or are about to expire. This aspect of the question has already been dealt 
with in a separate Report (Paper C.P. 40 (29)).3 


ORIGIN OF THE INQUIRY 


3. After the failure in August 1927 of the Three-Power Naval Conference on 
Reduction and Limitation of Naval Armaments at Geneva, the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs came to the conclusion that the differences between the United 
States of America and ourselves centred in the use which we make of our Navy in 
time of war to enforce our view of the rights of a belligerent at sea. Sir Austen 
Chamberlain was reinforced in this opinion by private and confidential letters 
addressed to Sir William Tyrrell (at that time Permanent Under-Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs) by His Majesty’s Ambassador in Washington,‘ and by the views 
held in the Foreign Office itself. This raised in Sir Austen’s mind the question of 
whether it was desirable, and, if desirable, possible, to attempt to reach an agree- 
ment with the United States upon the disputed points of international law. 
Sir Austen Chamberlain emphasised the urgency of the question in the following 
words :— 


‘It cannot be denied that the present difference on this subject between 
the United States and ourselves is the only matter which makes war between 
our two nations conceivable. But I go further; I believe that General Preston 
Brown does not exaggerate when he says that any attempt by us to enforce our 
rights in a future war where the United States were neutral, as we enforced 
them in the late war, would make war between us “‘probable.”’ The world 


1 The composition of the Sub-committee is indicated in Appendix II above. 
2 See Volume IV, Nos. 218, 224 and the annex to No. 226 respectively. 
3 Appendix II above. 4 See Volume IV, Nos. 205 and 209. 
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position has been altered to our disadvantage, and what was possible in the past 
may have become impossible in [for] the future.’ (Paper C.P. 258 (27).) 


4. In contradistinction of two letters from Sir Esme Howard and other papers 
supporting this view, Sir Austen Chamberlain circulated (Paper C.P. 286 (27)) to 
the Cabinet Notes by the Secretary to the Cabinet and the Committee of Imperial 
Defence and by Sir Cecil Hurst, the Legal Adviser to the Foreign Office, giving 
reasons against reopening this highly controversial question at the present time. 

5. As the result of a preliminary discussion by the Cabinet, the Prime Minister 
set up the present Sub-Committee. 


PROCEDURE 


6. The subject of our investigation is one of great magnitude. Nearly every 
aspect is controversial. Many volumes have been devoted to neutral and belligerent 
rights and freedom of the seas, and the standard works on naval history and inter- 
national law contain many references to the subject. Space prohibits us from 
dealing with the earlier history of the question, a summary of which 1s to be found 
in Vol. XXIII of the Peace Handbooks prepared under the auspices of the Foreign 
Office for use at the Peace Conference, under the title ‘Freedom of the Seas.’ 
Nevertheless, we have collected much additional documentary evidence. The 
Secretary to the Committee of Imperial Defence has furnished material from the 
archives in his custody, including particulars of the breakdown during the War of 
a number of international agreements previously concluded; an account of the 
incident at the Armistice discussions when the Allies, on the initiative of Mr. 
Lloyd George, reserved the second of President Wilson’s Fourteen Points relating 
to Freedom of the Seas, notwithstanding Colonel House’s threat that America 
would withdraw from the war;5 papers prepared for the Imperial War Cabinet 
before the Peace Conference by the Admiralty and by a Legal Committee under 
the Chairmanship of the late Lord Cave; a recent Report by the Legal Sub- 
Committee of the Advisory Committee on Trade and Blockade on our blockade 
practice during the War; as well as comments on other papers presented to the 
Sub-Committee. The Admiralty have formulated in detail their present claims in 
regard to the exercise of belligerent rights, and have expressed their views as to the 
effect of any abatement of these claims to meet American views, as well as on other 
aspects of our Inquiry. The Foreign Office have kept us constantly informed of all 
developments of this question in the United States of America. In addition to a 
number of despatches from Sir Esme Howard in regard to American opinion, we 
had the advantage of the Ambassador’s presence at one meeting. We also received 
a written report, as well as verbal commentary thereon, from Mr. Craigie, the head 


S The peace programme (the Fourteen Points) put forward on January 8, 1918, by 
President Wilson is printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 111, pp. 950-5. It would 
appear that in the light of a disagreement which arose in October 1918 between the United 
States and the Allies over the implementation of this point, this question was not discussed 
at the Peace Conference of 1919: see D. Lloyd George, The Truth about the Peace Treaties 
(London, 1938), vol. 1, pp. 74-86, and Lord Hankey, The Supreme Command 1914-1918 
(London, 1961), vol. ii, pp. 853-63. See also Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the 
United States 1918: Supplement I. The World War, vol. i, passim. Colonel House had been an 
unofficial adviser to President Wilson, 1912-19, and had been a United States Commissioner 
Plenipotentiary at the Peace Conference at Paris, 1919. 

6 Lord Cave had been Home Secretary, 1916-19, and Lord Chancellor, 1922-4 and 
1924-8. 
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of the American Department in the Foreign Office, on his return from a visit to the 
United States of America.? The Foreign Office reports include full particulars of a 
Convention of Maritime Neutrality drawn up at the Pan-American Conference in 
Havana in February 1928.8 In addition to memoranda by the Chairman and 
several members of the Committee, we have received memoranda from outside, 
from the Minister of Labour and the Parliamentary Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs. At the suggestion of the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, the whole of | 
our proceedings were sent to Admiral Sir Herbert Richmond, until recently the 
Commandant of the Imperial Defence College, who has contributed valuable 
memoranda on Blockade. In addition, a Legal Technical Sub-Committee has 
compiled a most important Report® on the technical aspects of our terms of 
reference, to which we frequently refer in this Report. 

7. The results of our deliberations on these matters will now be summarised. 


Part II 
GENERAL POLICY 


HIGH OR LOW BELLIGERENT RIGHTS? 


8. The first matter to which we directed attention, and one to which we more 
than once returned, is the fundamental question of principle as to whether it is in 
the interest of the Empire to maintain belligerent rights high, as in the past, or to 
recede from our previous attitude. 

g. Historically, as the Cabinet and Committee of Imperial Defence are aware, 
the argument is in favour of high belligerent rights. In the greatest wars of our 
history the exercise of these rights has often proved a decisive factor :— 


‘For two hundred years,’ wrote Admiral Mahan, ‘England has been the 
great commercial nation of the world. More than any other her wealth has been 
entrusted to the sea in war as in peace; yet, of all nations, she has ever been 
most reluctant to concede the immunities of commerce and the rights of neutrals. 
Regarded not as a matter of right, but of policy, history has justified the refusal ; 
and if she maintain her Navy in full strength, the future will doubtless repeat 
the lesson of the past.’ (“The Influence of Sea Power upon History.’) 


Although some concessions were made, by international agreement, to the position 
of neutrals between 1815 and 1914, these failed to stand the test of unlimited war, 
and, before the end of 1916, partly owing to their vagueness and partly in retalia- 
tion for breaches of the laws of war by the enemy, they had disappeared. In spite of 
immense pressure from neutrals, and more especially during the first part of the 
War from the United States of America, who were in the last resort in a position 
to enforce their claims owing to the dependence of the Allies upon them for 
supplies, the Allies, nevertheless, were able to increase their economic pressure 
every year of the War until, and this time with the co-operation given by the 
United States from April 1917 onwards, the economic weapon again became once 
more one of the decisive factors in victory. 


7 See Volume V, No. 362. 
8 Cf. Volume IV, No. 315. The convention is printed in British and Foreign State Papers, 


vol. 130, pp. 386-92. 
9 This technical report of January 17 is not printed: cf. notes 22-7 and 30 below. 
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10. It has been suggested, however, that times have changed. An essential 
factor in maintaining high belligerent rights is sea supremacy. That, it is said, we 
no longer possess, since we have accepted equality with the United States of 
America; and, indeed, not only so, but owing to the vast increase of population and 
wealth in the United States it is going to be more and more difficult to maintain 
even equality in sea-power. Moreover, America is now conscious of her power, 
and there is a strong public movement against allowing her trade to be interfered 
with by a belligerent. This is, in fact, one of the main arguments by which public 
opinion in America is being induced to support the movement for the expansion of 
the Fleet. In these circumstances it is suggested that for us to insist on our right to 
interfere with neutral trade is simply to stimulate American naval competition. 
The question is put, ‘Would it not be better to bow to the inevitable and make all 
the concessions that may be asked of us?’ By doing so, it is pointed out, we may 
hope to remove the argument in favour of naval expansion, which makes the 
strongest appeal to moderate opinion in the United States, and so free ourselves 
from the risk of a competition in armaments with a country richer than ourselves. 
This aspect is strengthened by the speeches made in the recent debates in the 
Senate at Washington. In support of this view it has also been urged that the 
circumstances of the late war are never likely to recur, that it is impossible to 
imagine circumstances in which it would be worth while to adopt a policy of 
economic pressure against an enemy, and that in any event it would be ineffective. 

11. These arguments in favour of concessions are carried still further by a 
reference to our dependence on oversea trade even for the prime necessities of 
existence. It is recalled that during the War our trade suffered severely from the 
depredations of surface raiders and submarines, and that at one time the position 
became one of extreme peril. In these circumstances it has been urged that this 
danger can best be removed by entrusting our security primarily to international 
law, and that our best course is to work for Conventions based on lower belligerent 
rights. This, it is contended, would have the further advantage of liberating our 
trade from the restrictions to which it is liable from belligerent action in wars in 
which we ourselves are a neutral. 

12. Finally, much has been made, particularly in public discussions, of the 
alleged cruelty of economic pressure, and some stress has been laid on the iniquity 
of interfering with neutral trade. Attention has been drawn to the strength of 
public opinion on this subject in the United States, whose views may be shared 
in some quarters in the Dominions and have a considerable echo in this 
country. 

13. To each of these arguments in favour of a policy described as ‘swinging 
towards Freedom of the Seas,’ an answer has been given, and, in addition, counter- 
arguments have been brought forward in favour of the maintenance of high 
belligerent rights, which the Sub-Committee (with the exception of Lord 
Cushendun) consider conclusive. 

14. Taking first the reply to the arguments summarised in paragraph 10, it 
is not disputed that the United States now share with us the supremacy of the seas, 
nor that they would have the power in a future war to interfere with the exercise of 
belligerent rights. The supporters of high belligerent rights point out, however, 
that this is no new factor. Long before the War we knew that neutrals, and 
particularly the United States, had the power to make the exercise of belligerent 
rights very difficult, if not impossible. This was in effect the argument used by 
Lord Clarendon as long ago as 1856 in order to justify acceptance of the 
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Declaration of Paris.!° It was also an argument used in defence of the Declaration 
of London. During the War America had the power to interfere with the so-called 
blockade. She possessed the third fleet in the world, and, as already mentioned, 
complete control of supplies on which the Allies depended. She could, if she had 
so desired, have refused to sell to the Allies that indispensable war material of 
to-day—oil—without which warships, submarines, armies, tanks and aircraft 
cannot move. She could have refused transportation through her ports of Canadian 
grain, or to sell her own grain. She could have refused to furnish munitions or 
machinery for their manufacture. She could, in fact, have returned to Jefferson’s 
Non-Intercourse Policy, which, though indecisive at the time, would to-day 
produce results far greater than they could at the beginning of the last century. 
There is also ample evidence that she was fully conscious of her power, and that 
there was a strong movement in favour of exercising it. Nevertheless, for one reason 
or another—predominance of sympathy with the cause of the Allies, irritation at 
the enemy’s breaches of the laws of war, internal prosperity due to supplying the 
Allies, the political influence of interested traders, and so forth—she lacked the 
will to exert pressure actively. Why then it 1s asked, should we assume that in a 
future and probably distant war every circumstance is going to be against us? 
Why should we trust to arguments which were used before the War and were 
disproved by the experience of the War? Why should we base ourselves on the 
assumption that in a future war, however odious and provocative may be the 
aggression of an enemy, we shall never have America as an ally, or as a sympathiser, 
or even in a state of reluctance to become embroiled in a distant conflict? Wars in 
which high belligerent rights are a decisive factor are few and far between. The 
next occasion in which they may be required is almost certainly remote; its 
conditions are impossible to forecast; and it would be folly by international 
agreement to preclude ourselves from using what has often proved our principal 
means of putting pressure on an enemy. Of course the arguments must not be 
pressed too far. The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs points out that it 
cannot be inferred because she had the power and did not use it in 1914-17, that, 
therefore, she will not use it in a future struggle. Throughout the early years of 
the Great War the situation was always delicate and often critical. In the last 
resort we were saved not so much by the large concessions which we made as by 
the greater irritation caused by German outrages. It would be unsafe to base our 
policy on the assumption that the conduct of our enemies will always be more 
offensive to neutrals than our own, and that diplomacy will always be able to 
judge the exact extent to which we can avoid an open breach. 

15. The contention that, by advocating low belligerent rights, or Freedom of the 
Seas, we should permanently remove the basis of the American ‘Big Navy’ move- 
ment, is also contested. American naval competition will not be prevented by paper 
concessions in the negotiations. If deprived of one argument the Big Navy Party 
will before long find another, possibly, for example, in the complete breakdown of 
the laws of war in the Great War. It could be alleged that Great Britain would 
always find means for evading her obligations, as she did in the Great War, under 
the excuse of retaliation. That such an allegation is not altogether without 
foundation is shown by the fact that the argument has been used several times 
during the present Inquiry; for example, in the following terms:— 

10 Lord Clarendon was Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 1853-8. The declaration 
of Paris respecting Maritime Law, signed on April 16, 1856, by Great Britain, Austria, 
France, Prussia, Russia, Sardinia, and Turkey is printed op. cit., vol. 46, pp. 26-7. 
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‘Under such circumstances, if the unexpected happens and a blockade of 
the enemy appears possible, without equivalent detriment to ourselves, the 
lesson of the last war (cynical as it may be) teaches us that by one evasion or 
another the blockade will be brought about.’ (B.R. 19.)! 


The surrender of belligerent rights, moreover, would not abolish and ought not to 
reduce the need for cruisers to protect troop movements and ships carrying war 
material against naval attack. Technical questions of 8-inch guns versus 6-inch 
guns, large cruisers or small, would at the best only be easier to the extent that a 
better atmosphere would be created by agreement on belligerent rights. 

16. The suggestion that the circumstances of the last War are unlikely ever 
to be repeated is regarded by the supporters of high belligerent rights as a very 
unconvincing speculation. Forecasts of this nature are dangerous in the extreme. 
It is totally impossible to foresee what the situation in Europe or elsewhere may be 
two generations hence. Who, even 60 years ago, could have forecast that the 
Prussia of that day would become so powerful as to constitute a danger to the 
civilisation of the world? Who, 150 years ago, when proposals were made to cede 
Gibraltar to Spain, could have foreseen that its possession would be a vital element 
in the security of British and French trade in a war with Germany? Forecasts 
even by experienced Statesmen have a bad record. It was only in 1792 that Pitt 
foresaw a long period of peace; and in the Summer of 1870 that the Permanent 
Secretary of the Foreign Office anticipated no disturbances in Europe. The 
possibility that another disturber of the peace may arise to threaten the freedom 
of the world has not vanished with the disappearance of autocracies. If, under 
some new guise, some Power, or group of Powers, attempts to enforce upon other 
peoples their theories of government, those peoples may be compelled to unite in 
opposition, and once more the power to isolate the aggressors may well be an even 
more important factor than it has been in the past, owing to the demands of modern 
life having developed in directions which render nations less self-sufficient than 
they were in earlier times. 

17. As to the effectiveness of blockade and interception of contraband, the 
mistake usually made by the advocates of Freedom of the Seas is to consider them 
as decisive measures in themselves. This is comparatively rarely the case. 
Economic pressure must be regarded as only one of a series of measures inducing 
a conviction of the necessity of compliance on the enemy Power. It may conduce 
to surrender either by preventing the enemy people from receiving what they 
require and selling their own products abroad, or by preventing the fighting 
forces from getting what they need in the way of the instruments and material of 
war, or, as history shows us again and again, by a combination of the two methods 
of invasion and investment, the one contributing to the other. One might with 
almost equal force say that tanks or artillery are useless, since, by themselves, 
neither can produce a decision. The doctrine of liaison in arms is no less applicable 
to strategy than to tactics. 

18. The argument set forth in paragraph 11 that, owing to our dependence on 
overseas trade we are likely to suffer more than our enemies from high belligerent 
rights, and that our true interests would be better served by trusting to the 
protection we should derive from an international code of law based on low 
belligerent rights, is not a new one. It was the basis of the late Lord Loreburn’s 


11 B.R. 19, not printed, was an undated memorandum of February 1928 on belligerent 
rights at sea by Sir A. Steel-Maitland, Minister of Labour. 
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much criticised letter to the “Times” of the 15th [14th] October, 1905,!2 and was 
the main ground of defence for some of the provisions of the Declaration of 
London. It was not borne out by the experience of the war. It is true that we 
suffered severely from the German submarine campaign, but, to quote the 
‘Official History of Seaborne Trade’ (Vol. III, Chapter XXVID), ‘at no time was 
the reduction of supplies sufficient to inflict vital injury on the economic life of the 
country .. .!3 at their worst, the conditions never approached those in Germany, 
or even in other allied countries.’ In striking contrast to this stands the terrible 
picture by the same authority of the ‘desperate’ plight of the Central Powers, who 
are described as ‘economically prostrate.’ We suffered grave embarrassment; the 
enemy disaster. The truth is that Freedom of the Seas, except in the extreme form 
proposed by Colonel House in 1915 as applying to belligerent as well as to neutral 
shipping (which is shown later to be impracticable) would not be of much use 
to us. We depend for our trade not on neutral but on British tonnage. Even if we 
could secure Freedom of the Seas to neutral shipping, we should not obtain the 
tonnage necessary for the security of our trade. So great a proportion of the world’s 
tonnage is British that the quantity of neutral tonnage that would be available for. 
carrying British trade would not nearly suffice for our needs. British Empire tonnage 
amounts to 224 million tons (United Kingdom 19? millions, the rest of the 
Empire 2? millions) out of a world tonnage of approximately 65 million tons. 
19. In adopting a policy of low belligerent rights or Freedom of the Seas we 
should be surrendering a most important offensive weapon without even obtaining 
in return security for our trade, for the war proved that we cannot rely on the 
observance of the law by an enemy who hopes to secure victory by its violation. 
International agreements, to which the United States were, among others, ever a 
party, were made in plenty at The Hague in 1907.'4 Neutral territory was not to be 
violated; hospital ships were to be immune; mines were to be laid only under 
defined conditions and in defined places; prisoners of war were to receive proper 
treatment; open towns were not to be bombarded; merchant ships were to be 
treated in an agreed manner. Every one of these was broken by Germany without 
a protest from any neutral Power, including the United States, except in cases 
where their own interests were involved; and the breach in some cases, notably the 
invasion of Belgium and the mining of commercial ports, was not even made under 
the stress of impending defeat, but was planned in the cool atmosphere preceding 
the war. Even our losses from submarines were due to the trust we placed in the 
law of nations. The reason for them was not that the submarine was invincible 
nor trade indefensible, but that the Allied Governments did not possess the means 
of combating a form of warfare which had been forbidden by international 
agreement. When the necessary flotilla had been created and the convoy 
system became possible, the losses from submarines were brought within control, 
and all danger of a collapse from that cause ceased. On the contrary, it would 
create a false sense of security, and make it more difficult, both nationally and 
internationally, for a Government to provide those defensive measures on which, 
in time of war, the safety of our commerce must depend, or those means of 
retaliation which might compel an unwilling enemy to honour his obligations. 


12 Lord Loreburn was at that time Sir Robert Reid, a former Attorney-General. He was 
Lord Chancellor from December 1905 to 1912. 

13 Punctuation as in original quotation. 

1 For conventions relating to the laws of war signed at The Hague on October 18, 1907, 
see British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 100, pp. 326f. 
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20. On the ethics of blockade and capture at sea, the question which arises is 
what is the object of war? Why do nations fight? They fight because of a differ- 
ence of view concerning the possession of territory or for some object which they 
deem vital to their security or in the defence of public faith. The object is to compel 
compliance upon their adversary, to force him to abandon attack upon the disputed 
territory, or to abandon his claims in whatever sense they are formulated. To 
compel this compliance two courses of action are open: One is the use of unlimited 
force by land and air, involving probably the occupation of the enemy country or 
the disputed territory until the enemy gives way; the other method is to get control 
of his external channels of supply and distribution, so that he can neither sell his 
goods abroad nor receive from abroad those goods that he needs. These are the 
two only ways of bringing pressure on a people, just as there are only two ways of 
compelling a fortress to surrender—force and investment. So long as nations are 
unable to settle their disputes by peaceful methods, war must be the last resource; 
and if war is to be the method, what ethical distinction can be drawn between the 
two means of inducing surrender? 

21. From the ethical point of view, what we always have insisted upon is that 
civilian life shall not be endangered and that neutral property shall be treated with 
the utmost possible consideration. In this respect maritime belligerent rights 
compare favourably with land and aerial warfare, which often involve incidentally 
the slaughter of civilians, the destruction of their homes and the displacement of 
vast populations to make room for military operations. As regards the claims of 
neutrals, we have never admitted that those whose main concern is to make money 
by supplying all the combatants with their needs (a commerce which may even 
give them an interest in the prolongation of hostilities), have a stronger ethical 
right than a people whose national existence is at stake. We see no moral reason 
why a belligerent which, by fighting and sacrifice, has won the supremacy of the 
sea, should forgo its advantages in their favour. 


‘The position assumed by England,’ according to the Foreign Office Peace 
Handbook, ‘may be stated very simply. Interference with neutral trade is 
justified whenever the premise on which the neutral claim rests—unconcern 
with the war—is negatived by the facts. When the neutral has established 
relations with the enemy his claim of absolute right is vitiated.’ (‘Freedom 
of the Seas,’ Chapter I, page 3.) 


And again, later— 


“The occupation of the belligerent was war, that of the neutral was commerce. 
England, as belligerent, contended that the neutral had no right to do anything 
to help the enemy carry on the war; that, if he did help him, he must do it at his 
own risk.’ (Jbid., Chapter VI.) 


22. As regards the trend of public opinion in the United States, in certain 
quarters in the Dominions and to some extent in this country, it is observed that up 
to the present only one side of the case has been stated. It is thought by some that 
if the other side were put properly even the United States of America would see 
how much they have to lose from the surrender of belligerent rights. The Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs does not reject this possibility, though he is advised by 
the Foreign Office that they do not believe this to be the case in the present state of 
American opinion or without long and careful preparation. The more one studies 
the conduct of nations the more does it become clear that their attitude towards the 
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question of immunity of commerce is determined purely by their own situation and 
conditions, by the advantages they derive from immunity. National advantage, 
not a philosophic attitude towards war or humanity, was ever the spring of the 
policy of nations. As neutrals we see them advocate immunity to its utmost lengths. 
As belligerents, allied to strong Naval Powers, they advocate the strongest measures 
of coercion. America, as a neutral, disputed the legality of black-lists. When she 
became a belligerent her black-list was far more comprehensive than that of any of 
her European allies. It is possible that if the United States could be got to study 
some of the problems which may confront them in the future, they would discover 
their own need for the retention of belligerent rights, and this, perhaps, is the reason 
for the lukewarmness of the ‘Big Navy’ Party on this particular proposal, of which 
we have some evidence. 

23. As regards the Dominions, all those who have commented on the subject 
of the renewal of the Arbitration Treaties have shown a sympathetic understanding 
of the difficulties arising in connection with this question; the replies especially 
from the Commonwealth, New Zealand and the Union of South Africa indicate a 
recognition of the great importance of belligerent rights. So far as the trade of the 
Empire is carried, not in neutral but in British ships, the interests of all parts are 
identical (see paragraph 18 above), and we find it difficult to believe that, when 
the whole case is put, we should not be able to reach agreement with the Dominions. 
As regards our own people, we are satisfied that the case has only to be put before 
them to be understood. 

24. Such is the nature of the reply to the arguments in favour of low belligerent 
rights. The counter-argument in favour of high belligerent rights has been 
summed up tersely by the First Sea Lord and Chief of the Naval Staff as follows :— 


‘If the power to enforce blockade were taken away from us, we had no means 
of ending a war except by raising an army on a continental scale.’ 


This thesis has been developed by Admiral Sir Herbert Richmond in a Memoran- 
dum from which the following is an extract :— 


‘It is being suggested we should severely limit or give up our old rights 
of preventing trade between neutrals and the enemy. What this amounts to, 
in practice, is that we are to restrict our means of bringing pressure upon an 
enemy to the action of land forces or of air forces. As a member of a coalition 
of nations, we are to be debarred from exercising upon the enemy that pressure 
which results from stopping his oversea commerce. The possession of sea 
power under these conditions is, therefore, strictly restricted to enabling our 
army, or the armies of our allies, to cross the sea, and to prevent the enemy’s 
armies from doing so. We, therefore, in a future great war, must be prepared 
to become a military Power, to raise large armies and to fight on land, or, as 
some will have it, to fight by destroying the towns, with their historic buildings 
and treasures of irreplaceable value, and killing the citizens of both sexes and 
all ages. While this is in progress the enemy is to be allowed the free use of 
the sea to refresh and maintain his national life. His industries are to continue 
to receive those raw materials they need, and he is free to export their products; 
and by thus keeping his commerce alive, he is to be enabled to maintain the 
financial means of continuing the war and to avert those social upheavals which 
result—as they did in Russia and Germany, and came near to doing in Italy— 
in a crumbling of the powers of resistance. 

“Whether at the present day any importance is attached to the weight which 
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this country carries in the councils of the world I do not know. But it is quite 
obvious that, as Sir Julian Corbett!5 remarked in 1917, “‘since the influence of 
Naval power in the world is measured by the extent to which it can exercise 
command of the sea, every restriction in this direction tends to diminish the 
influence of the Naval Powers. And as it diminishes the influence of Naval 
Powers, so it gives fresh relative strength to the Military Powers.”’ 

‘The most important wars are those in which some great principle is at 
stake—such as freedom from the domination of some power or principle of 
Government—and these have always been fought between great coalitions of 
Powers. 

‘In all of these the weapon which this country has primarily furnished to 
the common cause has been her Sea Power. The value of that power lay in the 
fact that it could not only maintain the financial strength of the coalition, but 
could weaken both the financial power and the resisting will of the enemy. 
Under the proposal to rescind the right of capture, we are to look upon war 
purcly as a struggle between armies. We shall still be under the necessity of 
providing a navy stronger than our enemies, since without it we cannot defend 
ourselves against invasion, whether or no our trade was secured by international 
agreement. But, in addition, we must also provide a great army, and that 
army cannot move to aid our Allies without definite superiority at sea. If, 
therefore, we are to give assistance and support to a great cause, we must 
become at once both a naval and military Power... .!3 We can defend ourselves, 
it is true, but this is not an active contribution to our allies, or to the attainment 
of the object for which we shall have gone to war.’ 


25. The importance of maritime belligerent rights in our armoury is emphasized 
by a passage in the Annual Review for 1928 by the Chiefs of Staff Sub-Committee, 
which has received the approval of the Committee of Imperial Defence. After 
reviewing the present adequacy of the naval, military and air resources of the 
Empire for carrying out our various commitments, they make the following 
observation :— 


‘Similarly, at a time when our power of bringing pressure to bear on an 
enemy by means of the fighting forces is reduced, we should view with dismay 
any international Agreement, such as that connoted in the expression ‘‘Freedom 
of the Seas,’’ which tended tolimit the powers which our forces have exercised in 
the past. The aggregate of the fighting forces is so small in relation to our 
commitments that to-day, less than ever before, can we afford to make con- 
cessions in regard to the manner in which they have been used in the past to 
exert pressure on our enemics.’ 


26. It may be well to observe that, if we were to abandon our belligerent 
rights, we should be unable to give effective support to the sanctions provided by 
Article XVI of the Covenant of the League of Nations. To what extent and in 
what circumstances it may prove practicable to carry out Article XVI may be a 
matter of argument, but there is little doubt that it provides a powerful deterrent 
to an aggressor. 

27. In the space at our disposal we cannot discuss all the varying shades of 
definition of the term ‘Freedom of the Seas.’ In its extreme form, as proposed by 
Colonel House in 1915, it signifies that every merchant ship, belligerent as well as 


1s Sir J. Corbett (1854-1922) had been Director of the Historical Section of the 
Committee of Imperial Defence. 
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neutral, shall be free from capture. It is only necessary to think for a moment to 
see the absurdity of this interpretation. It would mean that an invaded nation 
could not intercept on the high seas supplies for the enemy’s invading army. 
Its own ships lying in harbour could be captured by the advance of the invading 
army or destroyed by its artillery or aeroplanes, while the invader’s ships at sea 
would be immune. This proposal would destroy the whole system of defence of the 
British Empire, which rests on the power of our Navy to intercept the supplies of 
any force which may be landed in any British Possession. Again, under this 
definition of Freedom of the Seas, the Central Powers could have imported every- 
thing they required in the late War. We could not even have blockaded the 
Turkish coast or German East Africa during our operations there. Such unbounded 
freedom would deprive us, as a belligerent, of all power to use our fleet as an 
economic weapon. But it is said that while this may be so, the fullest freedom is 
the only kind of freedom that can help Britain to obtain supplies. It is true that, 
short of such immunity, the British Empire would give up much and gain nothing, 
since British supplies of food and raw materials are carried so largely in British 
ships. But can it be reasonably contended that we could get this unrestricted 
freedom of the seas? Moreover, even if it were conceivably possible to get an 
agreement based on complete freedom, would such an agreement ever be kept? 
Would a nation fighting for its life refrain from touching its enemy’s own ships? 

At the other end of the scale lies Senator Borah’s definition of Freedom of the 
Seas as ‘The right of neutrals to carry commerce in war as freely as in peace, 
except when carrying actual munitions of war or seeking to break a blockade, 
which, however, must be of a kind sufficient to prevent the actual passage of 
ships.’!6 Between these extremes many definitions of the Freedom of the Seas have 
been proposed. 

28. For the purposes of this Report it is sufficient to record that, agreeing 
with Lord Stowell'? that the object of war is to bring pressure upon the enemy, we 
consider that by abandoning maritime belligerent rights we should throw away 
one of our most potent weapons for achieving this object. With the exception of 
Lord Cushendun, we are agreed in recommending that our policy should be based 
on the maintenance of belligerent rights as high as possible. 


Part III 


THE ATTITUDE OF THE UNITED STATES TOWARDS BELLIGERENT RIGHTS IN COMPARISON 
WITH OUR OWN 


THE AMERICAN ATTITUDE 


29. Before setting forth our recommendations as to how belligerent rights 
can best be maintained at a high level, it is necessary to examine the American 
attitude towards this question. As a result of our efforts in this direction, we have 
come to the conclusion that, although the Big Navy Party, and some thinkers 
outside it, are probably beginning to realise that the interests of the United States 
in future are likely to be best served by high belligerent rights, the trend of United 
States opinion, both in Congress and in the country, is in the opposite direction. 
It is true that in the war the United States co-operated in and reaped benefit from 
the exercise of high belligerent rights, and even that their action was in some 


6 Cf. No. 356. 
17 Lord Stowell (1745-1836) had been a judge of the High Court of Admiralty 1798-1828. 
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respects more drastic than our own; that, in adopting a policy of low belligerent 
rights, they would be going against the decisions of their own Prize Courts; and 
that the Havana Treaty of February 1928 (which, however, they have not yet 
ratified) does not endorse the immunity from capture of private property at sea. 
Nevertheless, the traditional view in favour of low belligerent rights represents the 
general view of the American people at the present moment. The strength of that 
view in Congress is illustrated by the almost unanimous acceptance of the Borah 
Resolution in the form set out later in paragraph 58 of this Report.!8 Mr. Hoover’s 
reported promise to take up the matter early indicates a real danger that he may 
commit himself to a standpoint from which he would be unable or unwilling to 
recede, and which would make agreement difficult and perhaps impossible. 

go. Before we discuss the American views, so far as they are known, on the 
more technical aspects of maritime belligerent rights and compare them with our 
own, there is one more general question to which we must invite attention. 

31. ‘Public? and ‘Private’ Wars——In the course of the public discussions in 
magazines and the Press that have taken place recently on both sides of the 
Atlantic, a new theory has been evolved regarding the effect on the nature of war 
of the Pact for the Renunciation of War. While we do not hope that this theory 
will provide a solution of the belligerent rights difficulty, we feel that, in view of all 
that has been said upon the subject, we ought in this Report to take note of the 
difference between ‘public’ and ‘private’ wars. The proposal is based on the 
suggestion that the Kellogg Pact has changed the whole situation in regard to war, 
and has opened a new era in international relations. The nations of the world, 
with the exception of the Argentine and Brazil, have pledged themselves to 
renounce war as an instrument of national policy. The only wars, then, in which 
it is said that the signatories of the Pact can become engaged are wars of defence 
against nations that have violated their engagements. War against such a State, 
which has broken faith with the whole world, so the argument runs, would be a 
‘public’ war, fought in the interest of the good faith of the whole world. It is 
unthinkable that the nations of the world (even though they do not feel obliged to 
take part in the war) should succour an outlaw State. If they happen to be members 
of the League of Nations they would be bound, under Article XVI, to suspend 
relations with a declared aggressor. If they are not members of the League, the 
least they could do would be to allow the fullest exercise of maritime belligerent 
rights in order to end the war as soon as possible. Other wars, which may for some 
reason or another break out in spite of the existence of international machinery to 
prevent them, are, under this proposal, to be deemed ‘private’ wars. The more 
extreme advocates of the theory suggest that maritime belligerent rights should be 
abandoncd for such wars, and a more moderate proposal is that they should be 
reduced to a lower level. 

32. If the United States of America had become a member of the League of 
Nations there might be something to be said for the theory that all wars would be 
‘public’ wars. From Colonel House’s Memoirs it appears that President Wilson 
at the Peace Conference had something of the kind in mind :— 


‘Wilson explained his policy’ (i.e., of not pressing Freedom of the Seas 
at the Peace Conference) ‘on the ground that there would be no more wars 
except those conducted by the League against an “‘outlaw” State, and therefore 


18 Cf. Nos. 354 and 360. The Senate had rejected an amendment on the codification of 
maritime law proposed by Senator Borah in May 1928: cf. Volume V, No. 331. 
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no neutrals. Hence the problem of the interference with neutral trade would 
not arise.” (The Intimate Papers of Colonel House, Vol. IV, p. 432.) 


The abstention, however, of the United States from the League invalidates the 
whole plan so far as they are concerned. To members of the League hostilities 
against a State that had been declared an aggressor might well be regarded as a 
‘public’ war; not so to the United States, which do not recognise the authority 
of the League. The Kellogg Pact does not adequately fill the gap because, though 
it renounces war, it provides no machinery for determining which State is the 
aggressor. Every State in the future, as in the past, will allege that its enemy is 
the aggressor, who has compelled it to fight a war of defence, and the League of 
Nations, the only tribunal which might possibly settle the matter, is not recognised 
by the United States. 

33. In these circumstances, it may very well be difficult to persuade the United 
States that an enemy has broken the Kellogg Pact. We feel, then, that the question 
of ‘public’? and ‘private’ wars would have to be treated with considerable 
discretion in any conversations or negotiations with the United States. We must, 
above all, avoid giving the impression that the first use we are making of the 
Kellogg Pact is to avoid any limitation of belligerent rights as exercised in the 
Great War by retaining the power to pronounce any war to be a ‘public’ war. 
It is equally important to avoid giving the impression that the ulterior object of 
His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain is to involve the United States in some 
commitment to take sanctions against a violator of the Kellogg Pact before public 
opinion in that country is ripe for such a step. 

34. Nevertheless, we think that in any negotiations it would be impossible, in 
view of the publicity that has been given to the proposal, to avoid mentioning the 
subject. Moreover, we think that it might have some educative effect in bringing 
American public opinion to realise the importance of high belligerent rights. We 
return to this question in paragraph 64. Here we will only say that it is probable 
that ‘public’ wars would be the exception rather than the rule. Belligerent rights, 
therefore, must be discussed on the assumption that they may be used in ‘private’ 
wars. Such wars may be waged either between individual Powers or between 
Powers with allies, either where the League of Nations Council has failed to reach 
agreement or where the members of the League are afraid to declare a Great 
Power to be the offender. 

35. In addition to ‘public’ and ‘private’ wars, a third category of belligerency 
has been proposed, under the heading ‘Police measures,’ to include minor 
operations, such as the recent employment of American Marines in Nicaragua, 
the use of international forces in China, our own operations in the Aden territory, 
and so forth. In these cases narrow limitations of belligerent rights might well 
seem to the Americans to be as much out of place as it does [szc] to ourselves, and 
here again in considering these cases an educative effect may be hoped for as to the 
importance of our view of belligerent rights. In the next section of this Report 
we examine the British and American attitude[s] towards some of the technical 
aspects of the application of belligerent rights at sea. 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN VIEWS REGARDING THE APPLICATION OF MARITIME 
BELLIGERENT RIGHTS 


36. For a detailed comparison of British and American views regarding the 
application of maritime belligerent rights we are indebted to a Technical Sub- 
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Committee under the Chairmanship of Sir Maurice Gwyer, His Majesty’s 
Procurator-General and Treasury Solicitor. ‘The subject was further explored by a 
Technical Committee under the Chairmanship of Sir Cecil Hurst, the Legal 
Adviser to the Foreign Office, whose task was to re-examine, for possible use in 
discreet conversations with United States officials, the ground covered in the 
Report just referred to and other papers, in order to see whether it was not possible 
to arrive at a policy in connection with belligerent rights which would safeguard 
the essentials of the Admiralty, and at the same time afford some rcasonable 
prospect of an agreement with the United States. Both these Reports are attached 
hereto (Appendices I and II).!9 

37. In pursuing their investigations the Hurst Sub-Committee used as a basis 
of their work the Declaration of London of 1909, which, though never ratified by 
this country, is an important landmark in the history of maritime law. They have 
done so because Senator Borah’s Resolution in regard to belligerent rights, which 
at the time the Report was prepared had remained on the table of the Senate for 
ten months, had taken the Declaration as a point of departure, and because Sir 
Esme Howard had intimated in a private letter that this was the Senator’s 
intention.2° For the purposes of their Report the Sub-Committee, for reasons 
stated therein, limited thcir enquiry to the questions which might arise if Great 
Britain found herself at war with another State in circumstances which entail no 
breach of the Covenant on either side and therefore entitle other States members 
of the League to claim to adopt an attitude of neutrality. They accordingly take as 
a hypothetical case for the purposes of their enquiry a war between Great Britain 
alone and some other powerful European State alone, there being no allies on 
either side, a war in which the extent to which belligerent rights could be exercised 
by Great Britain would be very different from that to which she exercised them 
in the late war. On these assumptions the Sub-Committee have considered each 
of the matters dealt with in the Declaration of London in the light of the United 
States Naval Instructions of 1917 and of a Memorandum submitted by the United 
States Government to the London Conference of 1908-9 as embodying its views on 
the correct rules of international law relating to the various matters to be discussed 
at the Conference.?! 


‘8. The United States Naval Instructions of 1917,’ the Technical Sub- 
Committee’s Report explains, ‘are in this connection of particular importance. 
These instructions comprise rules covering practically all the matters dealt 
with in this Report. In the extent to which they recognise the right of the 
naval forces to exercise belligerent rights, they show an appreciable advance 
upon the standpoint adopted by the United States Government in the diplo- 
matic notes exchanged during the war, and on many points they formulate 
rules on which it would be possible for the British Navy to act effectively in time 
of war. They thus provide a useful guide as to the view which the United States 
Government may be expected to maintain in any conference. Even if they were 
withdrawn by the United States Government, they would remain on record as 
the instructions which were in force for ten years during and after the war. 
No Government could maintain that the instructions it had issued to its own 


19 Not printed. Appendix I to this report was B.R. 20, a note of March 12, 1928, by 
Sir M. Gwyer with annexed memorandum. For Appendix II cf. note g above. 

20 See Volume V, No. 527. 

21 Cf. Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States 1909, p. 297. 
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fleet and maintained in force for so long a time as ten years were contrary to 
international law.’ 


38. Great as is the importance of these considerations in arriving at an agreement 
with the United States Government, it is necessary to bear in mind that, at 
an International Conference, other Powers would have to be considered, and that 
there is a greater difference of view between continental nations and ourselves than 
between ourselves and the United States on this subject. 

39. Visit, Search and Detention (paragraphs 16 to 18 of the Technical Sub- 
Committee’s Report).22—The Technical Sub-Committee draw attention to a 
difference between British and American practice on this matter. Before 1914 there 
was no established practice of diverting neutral vessels from their course and 
holding them in port pending a decision. During the Great War, however, owing 
to the impossibility of making a thorough examination ofa ship’s cargo in the open 
sea, where even boarding was often impossible or dangerous owing to the presence 
of submarines, this practice was adopted by the principal belligerents on both sides. 
The United States, when neutral, denied the validity of this extension. Their Naval 
Instructions of 1917 provide that the boarding officer shall first examine the ship’s 
papers. If they furnish conclusive evidence of the innocent character of the vessel, 
cargo and voyage, the vessel shall be released; if they furnish probable cause for 
capture, she shall be seized and sent in for adjudication :— 


‘If the papers do not furnish conclusive evidence of the innocent character 
of the vessel, the cargo, and voyage, or probable cause for capture, the boarding 
officer shall continue the examination by questioning the personnel or by 
searching the vessel or by examining her cargo. If such further examination 
furnishes satisfactory evidence of innocency, the vessel shall be released. Other- 
wise she shall be seized and sent in for adjudication.’ 


The difference, then, between the two practices is this: that the British divert into 
port any neutral vessel which cannot establish its innocency, as, for example, by 
some form of navicert, whereas the American regulations provide, in the first place, 
for some kind of actual examination at sea, though, if the ship cannot then 
establish innocency, it is seized and taken into port. In the second place, under the 
American rule the ship is sent in for Prize Court Adjudication, whereas under the 
British practice the decision as to Prize Court Proceedings is not taken until after 
the examination in harbour. 

40. The objection to the American rule is twofold. The Admiralty have a 


22 This section of the report stated in particular: ‘Even if a basis of agreement cannot be 
established with the United States in preliminary conversations, the subject could be 
discussed at a conference. ... In this, as in other matters, the difference between the two 
Governments is probably not so much one of principle as in the application of a principle. 
It can never be otherwise than distasteful to a powerful maritime State to see its merchant 
vessels compelled by a belligerent to deviate from their course for the purpose of being taken 
into port and to suffer the delay and expense necessarily incidental to a thorough examin- 
ation of their cargoes; and its public opinion at home would not be likely to be impressed 
by the obvious reasonableness of the action taken from the point of view of the belligerent. 
Such action would always be represented as an abuse of belligerent rights, whatever its 
strictly legal justification might be, and this would probably still be the case if capture 
were substituted for deviation and detention in the manner suggested above. For this 
reason it would be extremely desirable if the possibility of some kind of navicert system 
to become operative in time of war could be explored in the course of any informal 
conversations which may take place with the American Government.’ 
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practical objection that it is impossible to examine a ship at sea with sufficient 
thoroughness to establish innocence or guilt, and that to attempt this in waters 
frequented by enemy submarines is dangerous. The second objection is the weight 
of responsibility which the adoption of this rule would impose upon the boarding 
officer. Every ship detained would have to be sent in for adjudication by the Prize 
Court, and since, if the Prize Court held that she was sent in without sufficient 
justification, a claim for heavy damages might follow, the boarding officer would 
always have before him the fear that his action might not receive the support of his 
Government. On the other hand, it is material to note that under American rule 
the vessel has always to prove her innocency, and unless the examination furnishes 
this evidence she is just as surely sent into port as under the British rule. 

41. We agrce generally with the conclusions of the Technical Sub-Committee 
on this subject, particularly in regard to the importance of not excluding the use of 
extraneous evidence in effecting a capture; that the difference between the two 
Governments is not so much one of principle as in the application of a principle; 
that some form of navicert system is of importance in this matter and should be 
explored in any informal conversations between the two Governments; and that 
the difference between the British and American practice is mainly represented by 
the increased risk of claims for damages by neutral shipowners if the Prize Court 
should hold that their ships had been improperly detained and sent in for adjudi- 
cation. 

42. Blockade (paragraphs 19 to 23 of the Sub-Committee’s Report).23—We 
concur with the views of the Sub-Committee on this subject, and we note that the 
rules for blockade, as laid down in the United States Naval Instructions, are more 
satisfactory than those laid down in the Declaration of London. 

43. We think it right, however, to draw the attention of the Committee of 
Imperial Defence and the Cabinet to the fact that these rules would not enable us 
to carry out all the measures of economic pressure adopted during the Great War, 
many of which were imposed in retaliation for the enemy’s illegal actions, and we 
are satisfied that 1t would be impossible to obtain the assent of an International 
Conference to the embodiment of these retaliatory measures as a legitimate 
extension of the right of blockade. One of the criticisms of the Declaration of 
London was that it weakened the effects of seapower by its failure to provide for the 
adaptation of the blockade rules to the conditions of modern naval warfare, and 
the same criticism might be directed against a Convention based on the Sub- 
Committee’s proposals. In a future war many of the more drastic measures of 
1914-18 could only be taken in retaliation for contravention of the laws of war by 
an enemy—a matter to which we return later. 


44. Contraband (paragraphs 24 to 28 of the Sub-Committee’s Report).24—We 


23 This section stated in particular: ‘Blockade as an operation of war cannot be aban- 
doned, because it is a potent means of putting pressure on the enemy in minor wars, as, for 
instance, if operations had to be undertaken in Arabia, and also because in a great war the 
operation might be used with success in the minor theatres. ... The rules for blockade as 
laid down in paragraphs 26-34 of the United States Naval Instructions of 1917 are satis- 
factory. They are more so than those laid down in the Declaration of London, as in the 
latter concessions had to be made to the continental point of view which has always diverged 
in some respects from the Anglo-Saxon as regards blockade.’ 

24 This section stated in particular: ‘The British list of contraband during the closing 
stages of the late war covered a vast variety of items, and the lists of absolute and conditional 
contraband [i.e. goods suitable only for war purposes and goods suitable for war or peaceful 
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concur generally in the Report on the subject of contraband, and we take particular 
note that ‘it would be possible for His Majesty’s Government to achieve all that is 
necessary at the outset ofa war on the basis of the existing American classifications.’ 
Nevertheless, we feel some doubts whether the United States Government would 
contemplate adhering to their own list. They might find this particularly difficult 
in the event of an International Conference on belligerent rights, especially if it 
were held in Washington. There is no doubt the nations that are consistently 
neutral, such as Holland, Denmark, and the smaller Continental Powers and 
probably the South American Republics, would wish to restrict the lists of contra- 
band, an attitude which it would not be easy for the Americans to resist. During 
the debate on the Cruiser Bill, Senator Borah is reported to have said: ‘The 
enlargement of the contraband list by a belligerent was obnoxious to the idea 
of freedom of the seas, but it had been done in the Great War’; but he proceeded 
to add: ‘The United States had done so and would always do so again as long as 
the freedom of the seas question remained unsolved.’ In view of the difficulty of 
blockade under modern conditions, except in wars with very weak States, the 
contraband list becomes a matter of great importance. The list in the Declaration 
of London was based on the 17th Century list and was completely out of date. 
The vast extension of engines and materials of war in modern times necessitates a 
reasonably extensive list if it is to be of any value whatsoever. It is very desirable 
that we should obtain a list not lower than that provided for in the American 
Instructions. 

45. Unneutral Service.25 Destruction of Neutral Prizes*® (paragraphs 29 to 31 of 


purposes respectively] now maintained in readiness for issue in the event of war contain no 
less than 264 and 42 items respectively, and are most detailed in their composition. The 
United States have proceeded upon a different basis. The United States Naval Instructions 
of 1917 group contraband under descriptions of a generic character and, in five sections, 
cover the great majority of the items mentioned in the British list, and also contemplate the 
possibility of a modification, or extension, of that list at the outbreak of or during the war. 
It would be possible for H.M. Government to achieve all that is necessary at the outset of a 
war on the basis of the existing American classification. 

‘25. The lists of absolute and conditional contraband and the list of goods which were 
never to be contraband embodied in the Declaration of London were found to be unsuitable 
and were never adopted. 

‘26. As regards destination, the Declaration of London excluded the operation of the 
principle of continuous voyage [i.e. that the real and final destination of goods is the 
decisive consideration in the definition of contraband] in the case of conditional contraband. 
This also did not stand the test of war and was abandoned by Great Britain from the outset. 
It finds no confirmation in the United States Naval Instructions, nor in the American 
attitude at the Naval Conference, 1908-9. 

‘27. In regard to contraband, we refer to what we have said above in paragraph 12; 
disputes with the United States with regard to this question would arise not from the prin- 
ciples laid down in the rules, but from their application.’ 

2s Sir M. Gwyer’s report in appendix I to this report had stated: “The ‘“‘right to prevent 
un-neutral service,” or rather the right to punish by condemnation neutral vessels which have 
engaged in such service, is fully recognised in International Law.’ Appendix II stated in 
particular: “The Articles in the Declaration of London are not in principle unacceptable. 
Some verbal revision would be desirable’. 

26 Appendix II to this report stated in particular: “British policy would best be served 
by the total prohibition of the destruction of neutral prizes. If the purpose of the United 
States Government at any conference is to restrict belligerent rights, an agreement should 
be possible on this basis.’ 
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the Sub-Committee’s Report).—We have no observations to make on the remarks 
of the Sub-Committee on these questions. Agreement would appear to be not 
impossible. 

46. Transfer of Flag. Enemy Character Defined (paragraphs 34 [32] to 37 of the 
Sub-Committee’s Report).—We agree generally with the recommendations of the 
Technical Sub-Committee in regard to transfer of an enemy vessel to a neutral 
flag, whether effected before or after the outbreak of hostilities.27 

In regard to the question of enemy character, it is laid down in the Declaration 
of London that, subject to the provisions respecting transfer to another flag, the 
neutral or enemy character of a vessel is determined by the flag which she is 
entitled to fly. Great Britain did not observe any such rule in its entirety in the late 
War, and reverted to the old English rule that the enemy flag is conclusive against 
the vessel, but the neutral flag is not conclusive against the captor. The Americans 
in their Instructions have adopted the rule of the Declaration of London, and a 
divergence with the United States over this question is not impossible. The 
difficulty is stated by the Technical Sub-Committee in the following terms :— 


‘The practical importance of this question is whether it would enable any 
appreciable number of vessels to escape capture by the British naval forces 
where, without there having been any change of flag during the war, the vessels 
belong to subsidiary companies organised in neutral States by a corporation or 
individual in the enemy State.’ 

In order to assist us in determining whether this question was one on which it was 
vital for His Majesty’s Government to insist on the maintenance of the rule 
followed during the War, we obtained a Joint Report from the Admiralty and 
Board of Trade. They are unable to say to what extent maritime countries at the 
present time run ships under the flag of another State in which they have subsidiary 
trading or shipping companies, but they report that there is an increasing tendency 
in this direction. They consider that the Covenant of the League of Nations and 
the Kellogg Pact have increased the delay likely to occur between the first indi- 
cations of trouble and the outbreak of hostilities, and that such increased delay 
makes the likelihood of a change of flag greater, and that it would not always be 
possible to deal with such changes under Article 55 of the Declaration of London 
if it were in force. For these reasons they think that the rule should be that the 
character of the vessel?® should depend upon the character of the controlling 


27 Paragraphs 32-3 read: ‘32. The first sentence of Article 55 of the Declaration of 
London is in accordance with the British principle. The remainder of the Article lays down 
certain presumptions which would be better omitted, thus leaving the Prize Court to 
decide in each case whether the transfer is to be regarded as invalid. There is, for instance, 
an absolute presumption in favour of the validity of a transfer effected more than 30 days 
before the outbreak of hostilities, if it is unconditional, &c. Under Article 12 of the Covenant 
the Members of the League agree, in case of a dispute between them, not to go to war until 
three months after the award by the Arbitrators or the report by the Council, and therefore 
if this provision of Article 55 were left in force, a state would have two months in which it 
could afford complete protection to its merchant shipping by transferring them to a neutral 
flag. 

“33. Article 56, which deals with transfers after the outbreak of hostilities, accords higher 
belligerent rights than those sanctioned in the British Prize Courts in the late war. If an 
agreement cannot be reached on this basis in Article 56, H.M. Government could accept 
paragraph 58 of the United States Naval Instructions, or, failing this, could rest content 
with British practice during the late war.’ 

28 Note in filed copy: ‘I.e., a vessel entitled to fly the neutral flag.’ 
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interest, as in the case of cargoes. They cannot tell us how much we should lose 
without this rule, because we have no real idea how much belonging to one country 
is invested in ships of another. They believe, however, that the rule is likely to be 
more important in the future than at present or in the past, and that, although 
there may not be a great amount of money on the whole invested in non-national 
ships, nevertheless, we should abide by the principle, though it is possibly not a 
vital one in any discussions. Sir Charles Madden and Sir Charles Hipwood29 
sum up by stating that in any discussion we should use this question of enemy 
character as a bargaining factor. We accept these views. 


47. Evidence and Procedure in the Prize Courts (Admissibility of Extraneous Evidence) 
(paragraphs 38 to 44 and paragraph 57 of the Sub-Committee’s Report) .—3° 
We concur in the Report of the Sub-Committee on this subject, and we draw 
special attention to the following paragraphs referring to the admissibility of 
extraneous evidence :— 


‘43. This question of the admissibility of extraneous evidence is one of the 
few points upon which Great Britain cannot give way, and if no basis of accord 
can be found with the United States, the question must be considered whether 
it is essential that the point should be covered in any agreement which is come 
to on the subject of belligerent rights, either in the form of a preliminary 
agreement with the United States or in a convention emerging from a conference. 
There seems a fair chance that if the British prize rules provided for the 
admissibility of extraneous evidence, and the right to use such evidence were 
disputed by a neutral Power and submitted as the result to international 
arbitration, His Majesty’s Government would succeed in demonstrating that, 
under modern conditions, the refusal to admit extraneous evidence in determin- 
ing the validity of the seizure was tantamount to denying the belligerent 
right of capture. The evidence establishing the destination would never, 
under modern conditions, accompany the ship or cargo. On the other hand, it 
is impossible to say that an international tribunal, whose bias might be in 
favour of the neutral claimants, would not decide that modern conditions did 
not justify any enlargement of the old belligerent right of capture, and that the 
rules, as laid down in Napoleonic times, admitted capture only where proof of 
destination accompanied the shipment. 

‘44. In view of the above, we recommend that this is a point which must be 
discussed with the United States Government, and every effort made to secure 


29 Principal Assistant Secretary in the Mercantile Marine Department of the Board of 
Trade. 

30 This section stated in particular: ‘Primarily, all rules relating to evidence and pro- 
cedure in the Prize Courts must be questions which each state settles for itself. It is the 
substantive rules relating to capture at sea which depend on international law. ... On 
broad principles, a rule that a belligerent is entitled to interfere with neutral commerce, 
but that if he does so and cannot prove his case he must pay compensation, would be the 
easiest to maintain in the face of neutral criticism. ... The extent to which vessels and 
goods were subjected to detention or capture was undoubtedly widened during the late war, 
and it is doubtful whether in the long run, bearing in mind her interests in times of neutrality, 
Great Britain would lose by a corresponding widening of the right of a neutral to claim 
compensation. If neutral claimants were not treated with such hardship as regards compen- 
sation as obtained in the British courts during the late war, there would be less difficulty in 
upholding the rules there in force as to the admissibility of extraneous evidence and as to the 
procedure followed in the Prize Courts.’ 
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their acceptance of the view of the admissibility of extraneous evidence. If the 
effort fails, His Majesty’s Government must then re-examine the situation and 
consider whether it is safe to allow an agreement to be concluded without 
mention of the question.’ 


We incline to the view that the Americans would find it difficult to exclude 
extraneous evidence, even under their own Instructions, and we think that a naval 
officer requiring proof of innocence could hardly be prevented from using 
extraneous evidence. 

48. Convoy (paragraphs 45 to 50 of the Sub-Committee’s Report).—The 
Technical Sub-Committee draw attention to the difficulties in regard to the right 
of convoy. The principle that neutral vessels under convoy of vessels of war are 
exempt from search was temporarily admitted by Great Britain in the unratified 
Declaration of London and by the United States Naval Instructions of 1917, 
subject to the safeguards provided by the Declaration of London; that is to say, 
the Commander of the neutral convoy is bound to give the Commander of a 
belligerent warship all particulars as to the character of the vessels and cargoes 
which could be obtained by search; if the belligerent suspects that the confidence 
of the Commander of the convoy has been abused, he communicates his suspicions, 
and it is then for the Commander of the convoy, and for him alone, to investigate 
the matter, though he is bound to communicate a copy of his report to the Captain 
of the belligerent warship, and, if guilt is proved, to withdraw the protection of the 
convoy. 

49. In the light of our experience in the Great War this procedure is open to 
strong objections. With the right to convoy, the neutral Governments would be 
besieged by exporters wishing to take part in a lucrative business, and the neutral 
Government would be likely to accept the assurance of the exporters regarding the 
honesty of the consignees rather than the evidence of one of the belligerents. There 
are many dodges by which the exporters might get goods through to the enemy 
country which it would be difficult for their Governments to discover. Evidence 
against the goods carried would be very difficult to obtain prior to their arrival at 
their destination. During the late War we often had the barest suspicions about a 
cargo, and it was not until the Prize Court proceedings had developed that we were 
able to prove, by means of the evidence which had by then been collected after 
seizure, or which became available in the course of the proceedings themselves, 
that the goods were destined for the enemy State. Another objection is that 
neutrals might not accept our list of contraband and their convoys might cover 
goods which we had declared to be contraband. 

50. We feel that to trust to the responsibility of the Commander of the neutral 
warship would be most uncertain. It is true that in fact we could not stop a convoy 
escorted by an American warship except at the risk of going to war. Nevertheless 
the actual admission of the right of a neutral warship to escort a convoy would be 
very formidable. It would be tantamount to an invitation to all neutral States to 
break the blockade. To give a free hand to every State of whatever size or 
respectability to escort convoys would involve such overwhelming possible conse- 
quences that we hesitate to believe that American negotiators would face it. 
We doubt, therefore, whether the American rule would survive discussion. 

51. Examination of Mails (paragraphs 52 to 55 of the Sub-Committee’s Report).— 
We concur with the general conclusions of the Sub-Committee on this question. 
The examination of mails, within such limits as are possible, is essential to Great 
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Britain, because it is through such an examination that the evidence for Prize 
Courts is obtained, but we accept the opinion of the Sub-Committee that the 
point is not one on which it should be impossible to come to agrecment with the 
United States. 

52. Retaliation (paragraph 56 of the Sub-Committee’s Report).—In discussing 
blockade (paragraphs 42 and 43) we have already drawn attention to the 
importance of the right of retaliation. Without it we cannot exploit the advantages 
of sea-power to the full against an enemy which, as in the late War, has violated 
the laws of war and placed us at a disadvantage. The Technical Sub-Committee 
point out that the only means by which this can be accomplished is to introduce a 
provision which will render the agreement inapplicable in case the rules of war are 
not observed by the other side. 

53. Armed Merchantmenm—We understand that no substantial difference exists 
between the Americans and ourselves on this question. 


Remarks. 


54. On the whole, the result of the above comparison indicates that the 
difference between the point of view of the Americans and ourselves on the questions 
dealt with in the Declaration of London, though not unimportant, may be less than 
we had anticipated at the outset of our Inquiry. It must be remembered, however, 
that this comparison is based on the assumption that the United States Government 
will adopt the same general standpoint as they have done in the past. If they 
should adopt the so-called Freedom of the Seas, or some low basis of belligerent 
rights (the possibility of which has already been discussed in paragraph 29) there 
would be no basis of agreement. In that event, however, the Americans must 
repudiate their Naval Instructions of 1917, following on the whole of their previous 
practice as belligerents. They would, we presume, seek to justify this by pointing 
out that these Instructions were drawn up at the time of their entry into the War; 
that the nations associated with them had already irretrievably compromised the 
situation by their blockade measures, and that they themselves had really no 
alternative but to co-operate—a course to which they were reconciled by the fact 
that they had only entered the War owing to the flagrant breaches by the enemy of 
the laws of war; that now the matter had to be considered not in an atmosphere 
of retaliation but of justice. Their case would certainly not appear to be a strong 
one, but the possibility of its being advanced is by no means out of the question. 

55. Apart from the considerations discussed above, there are, as the Technical 
Sub-Committee state, a certain number of matters affecting the relations between 
belligerents and neutrals which lie outside the Declaration of London. From our 
point of view, the narrower the scope of any conference or conversations the better 
will our interests be served, and therefore there is no reason why our representatives 
should take the initiative in bringing up these subjects for discussion. Nevertheless, 
it is by no means unlikely that the Americans themselves, or, at a Conference, other 
Powers, might raise some of them, and our representatives ought to be aware of 
the views of His Majesty’s Government with regard to each of them. Among them 
we may mention the right of visit, search and detention by submarines and 
aircraft; visit, search and detention of Government-owned vessels; submarine 
mines; belligerent warships in neutral ports; matériel and personnel of a belligerent 
State salvaged or rescued at sea; conversion of merchant ships on the high seas or 
in neutral ports; the rule of the War of 1756; limits of the right of angary ;3! radio- 


31 The right of a belligerent to use and destroy neutral property. 
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telegraphy; war zones; the test of enemy character of goods. We have not yet 
investigated in detail any of these matters, nor does the above list purport to be 
exhaustive. If desired, we are prepared to examine them and to deal with them in 
a third Report so that the Cabinet may have before them all aspects of the question. 
Our attention has also been drawn to such matters as the rationing of neutral 
nations, the navicert system and bunker control, as being liable to cause difficulties 
with neutrals in time of war; but since, in our view, these questions do not fall 
within the domain of international law, it would be impossible for any Conference 
to deal with them which had for its object the revision, or even the codification, of 
international law. Nor have we attempted to deal with matters which exclusively 
affect the relations of belligerents inter se, since these appear to be outside the scope 
of our terms of reference. We refer, for example, to such topics as days of grace, 
sinking of enemy merchant ships, and the use of neutral flags by belligerent 
warships and merchant ships. 

56. Finally, when we consider the possibilities of agreement, we cannot exclude 
from view a subject that has only lately been raised, but which appears in the 
Senate’s resolution quoted below in paragraph 58, namely, the immunity from 
capture of private property at sea. We cannot overload this long Report with a full 
dissertation on this question. The proposal was made at The Hague Conference of 
1907, but although it obtained a majority of votes, it was not adopted. The 
fallacies underlying this proposal were exposed at the time by the late Admiral 
Mahan and Sir Julian Corbett in articles that have since been reproduced in the 
former’s volume on ‘Some Neglected Aspects of War.’ 


Part IV 
CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


57. Having dealt in Part II with the larger question of policy and in Part III 
with the attitude of the United States, in comparison with our own, towards 
Belligerent Rights both as regards the principles and their application, we are now 
in a position to summarise our conclusions and recommendations on the question of 
what should be our attitude towards an International Conference or conversations 
or negotiations with the United States Government. 

58. Throughout our inquiry we have had to consider whether a Conference 
would be to our advantage or not. As time went on, the probability that the 
Americans would take the initiative in summoning a Conference increased. 
During the discussions in the American Senate on the Cruiser programme, as Sir 
Esme Howard had warned us was likely to be the case, a strong opinion was 
developing in favour of the adoption of a resolution asking the President of the 
United States of America to summon an International Conference for the purpose 
of a ‘restatement and codification of the rulcs of law governing the conduct of 
belligerents and neutrals in war at sea.” At the last moment, however the Senate 
changed its plans and the resolution was converted into an amendment to the 
Naval Construction Bill and assumed the following form :— 


First, that Congress favours a Treaty or Treaties with all principal maritime 
nations regulating the conduct of belligerents and neutrals in war at sea, 
including the inviolability of private property thereon. Sccond, that such 
Treaties be negotiated, if practically possible, prior to the meeting of the 
Conference on Limitation of Armaments in 1931. 
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This amendment, which was proposed by Senator Reed of Missouri, was passed 
with the Bill that has now become law. The amendment, however, merely 
expresses the view of Congress that Treaties on this subject should be negotiated, 
‘if practically possible,’ and is not mandatory upon the President, who remains 
free to act upon this advice or not, as he thinks fit. 

59. The principal argument in favour of a Conference on this subject is that 
if a settlement could be arranged, not only should we dispose of a difficulty that is 
claimed to be at the root of both the Cruiser problem and the Arbitration Treaty 
(which, apart from belligerent rights, are the only serious outstanding points 
between the United States of Amcrica and ourselves), but we should also secure 
ourselves against the risk of interference in a future war. To obtain this latter 
result it has been urged that it would be worth while for us to make considerable 
concessions. Suppose, for example, that we could secure by agreement 75 per cent. 
of the belligerent rights we exercised in the Great War, it would be well worth 
while to abandon 25 per cent. of our claims. The alternative of going without a 
settlement and leaving the problem to be settled when the emergency arose might 
be to place ourselves in the dilemma of having to abandon the whole or risk 
bringing the United States of America into the war against us. 

60. We found, however, that strong reasons could be urged against a Conference. 
The late Lord Cave’s Committee, which considered the whole question very 
carefully just after the War, reached a definite conclusion that the discussion of 
questions relating to maritime belligerent rights should, if possible, be postponed, 
and that was the trend of opinion at the Imperial War Cabinet between the 
armistice and the Peace Conference. At the present time the reasons against a 
Conference may be summarised as follows :— 


(1.) The laws of war as they exist at present are only in a small measure the 
result of definite international treaties. The great body of international 
law in this sphere is merely the expression of the fact that certain principles, 
and in a less degree particular applications of them, have in course of time 
come to be generally accepted. To reduce to the rigidity of a detailed code 
this necessarily elastic and developing system is to court certain failure. 
It is as impossible to-day to foresce the conditions and developments of the 
future as it would have been at the close of the Napoleonic wars to forecast 
the weapons, methods and conditions of the Great War. A code made in 
such ignorance of the conditions in which it will be invoked is certain to be 
inapplicable and to become a dead letter. 

(2.) It is in the interest of the Empire that belligerent rights should be kept 
as high as possible. 

(3.) The present trend of opinion in the United States is favourable to drastic 
limitation of the rights of a belligerent to intercept private property at 
sea, and in such a conference this tendency would be irresistibly 
strengthened by the support of the Scandinavian and other Powers, 
including, perhaps, Italy. In these conditions and in the present circum- 
stances it is very doubtful whether the United States would take their own 
naval instructions as a basis for codification. 

(4.) No agreement for codification could in any case be reached without concess- 
ions being made by both sides from extremes of high and low belligerent 
rights, and a compromise of this kind, even if reached by the two Govern- 
ments, is likely to be repudiated either by Congress or Parliament or both. 
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(5.) There is a serious risk that any agreement reached with the United States 
in the present state of public opinion in that country would have the 
effect of curtailing the field of action open to members of the League 
under Article 16, or Great Britain under the Locarno Treaty and other 
Treaty obligations. 

(6.) There is at present a movement in the United States towards a recognition 
of the corporate responsibility of nations for the imposition of sanctions 
against a violation of the Kellogg Pact; an international agreement on 
maritime law, by crystallising the old conception of belligerency or 
neutrality, would have the effect of arresting the growth of this new 
conception of corporate national responsibility not only in the United 
States itself, but throughout the world. 


61. The proposal sect forth in the Resolution passed in the United States 
Senate (paragraph 58) for separate Treaties with the principal maritime nations 
appcars to us to offer no advantages, since it could not achieve codification, while 
it would be open to all the objections of disagreement. 

62. At the moment when our first Report on Arbitration Treaties was being 
compiled, information was received from Sir Esme Howard to the effect that 
Mr. Hoover, the President-Elect, had intimated to Senator Borah (Chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Forcign Relations) that he intended to take up the 
question of codifying maritime law at an early date and that he was personally 
anxious to get a settlement. After consulting the Sub-Committee, Sir Austen 
Chamberlain replied by instructing Sir Esme Howard to communicate confi- 
dentially to Mr. Hoover, either directly or through the State Department, the 
reasons for which His Majesty’s Government deprecatc the issue of invitations to a 
Conference at an early date, and, above all, without their having been given an 
opportunity of discussing the matter fully and confidentially with the United 
States Government before a decision is taken.3? 

63. Having thus taken steps to deter the United States Government from 
undue precipitation, we had to consider, in the light of the recent Senate Resolution 
and the present agitation in the United States, the question how can a Conference 
be avoided ? 

64. In the first instance, by explaining to Mr. Hoover the serious risks of 
disagreement and by pointing out that at any such conference the question of the 
distinction between public and private wars is bound to come up and with it a 
perfectly logical demand that the United States should at least remain passive in 
face of a rigorous application of economic sanctions against an acknowledged 
violator of the Kellogg Pact. The following point could, indeed, be put to the 
United States Government with some force:— 


‘What is presumably suggested by those who favour a conference is the 
formulation of a code of general application governing belligerent and neutral 
rights at sea; in other words, a code which is to be applicable in all future wars. 
This has been the object of all past attempts to codify this branch of inter- 
national law, and it is necessarily based on the theory, which will be found in 
all the text books, that whatever the rights and wrongs of the war and the 
merits and demerits of the belligerents, the rights of belligerents and neutrals 
are unaffected thereby. This is, in fact, the rgth century doctrine of neutrality, 
and it is really based on the view which has prevailed until recently that any 


32 See Nos. 360-1. 
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State is entitled to go to war in support of its national policy if it thinks fit to 
do so. But how can the nation which has produced the Kellogg Pact contend 
that this is the state of affairs to-day? The object of the Kellogg Pact is to 
abolish the legitimacy of war as an instrument of national policy, and to ensure 
that, if war occurs at all, the country which goes to war in support of its national 
policy will be universally regarded as having done something which is wrong 
and as having violated a solemn international obligation. Is it, therefore, 
conceivable that the United States should seriously propose that, in the event 
of war breaking out in consequence of a violation by one Power of the Kellogg 
Pact, that Power should be entitled to exercise the rights of belligerents, and that 
States which may desire to trade with it should be entitled to claim the rights 
which were conceded to neutrals, under the old state of affairs? But if a code 
of general application is adoptcd this is exactly what would happen, and such a 
state of affairs is surely more likely to lead to trouble between the “‘innocent 
party” to the war and neutrals than anything else.’ 


These are possibilities and considerations which Mr. Hoover’s Administration 
will be unable to brush aside or ignore. 

65. Nevertheless, the Foreign Office believe that something more will be 
necessary to avoid the summoning of a Conference. It is their considered opinion 
that, apart from representations in the above sense, the only means by which we 
can hope to avoid a conference in present circumstances are (1) the early con- 
clusion of an arbitration treaty containing no reservations in regard to belligerent 
rights (as recommended by the majority in our first Report dealing with the draft 
Arbitration Treaty with the United States); and (2) the early conclusion of an 
Anglo-American agreement, or, if that be impossible, a modus vivend: with regard 
to the limitation of naval armament. 

The Admiralty, however, hold that the conclusion of an Arbitration Treaty as 
in (1) would endanger in war and, perhaps in the long run, destroy our belligerent 
rights, being convinced that a body constituted like the Permanent Court of 
International Justice—which, moreover, in war, would contain many biased 
neutrals—would give an adverse decision on rights exercised by the Allies in the 
Great War and essential in a future important war. 

We forbear to discuss this question, which has already been fully dealt with in 
our first Report on the renewal of Arbitration Treaties, and on which we have been 
unable to reach agreement. | 

66. Assuming, however, that for one reason or another the summoning of an 
International Conference on this subject or the negotiation of separate treaties in 
accordance with the Senate’s resolution quoted in paragraph 58, which might have 
substantially the same effect, should prove to be inevitable, what will be the best 
procedure? 

67. Firstly, an endeavour should be made to enter into private and confidential 
discussions with the United States Goyernment in the hope of persuading them to 
conclude a separate treaty in the first instance with this country on the basis of 
their existing naval instructions. 

68. Should this prove impossible, an attempt should be made to secure the 
limitation of the Conference to the five Great Naval Powers for the reason that in 
a conference composed in this manner we should hope to gain a certain amount of 
support to our policy of high belligerent rights, and at any rate the number of 
Powers arrayed against us would be smaller than at a Conference at which the 
lesser States were also represented. 
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In any event, an endeavour should be made to enter into private and confidential 
conversations with the United States Government, in the hope of harmonising 
beforehand, as far as possible, the views of the two Governments. In any case, 
also, it should be made quite clear to the United States Government that this 
country will refuse to enter upon any negotiations or conferences having for their 
object a revision as opposed to a recodification of maritime law. By ‘codification’ 
is meant the codification of the alleged existing rules of maritime law and the 
bringing of the recognised principles of international law, as shown in the customary 
law, up to date and into harmony, so that the ideas emerging from the principles 
may be formulated in articles which have some relation to modern conditions and 
modern war practices. 

Beyond this point it is difficult to define in advance what will be the best 
procedure, since this must necessarily depend on the course of subsequent events 
and, in particular, on the attitude assumed by the United States Government. 

69. But whether it is ultimately found possible to avoid a Conference or not, it 
is essential that on a matter of such importance as belligerent rights we should 
reach complete agreement with the Dominions as to the policy to be pursued, 
either by means of correspondence or by discussion at an Imperial Conference. 
For reasons which we indicate in paragraph 23 above, we do not anticipate that 
there will be any insuperable difficulty in bringing into complete agreement, 
which is essential, the views of the various parts of the Empire on this issue. 


SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS 


GENERAL POLICY 


70.—(a.) Our policy should be based on the assumption that belligerent 
rights must be maintained as high as possible. 
(Lord Cushendun is unable to accept this assumption.) 


AMERICAN OPINION 


(b.) Although the ‘Big Navy’ Party and some thinkers outside it are probably 
beginning to realise that the interests of the United States of America in future are 
likely best to be served by high belligerent rights, the undoubted trend of American 
opinion at the present time, both in Congress and in the country, is in the direction 
of the traditional view in favour of low belligerent rights. 

(c.) The theory that belligerent rights might be agreed to in a higher form for 
‘public’ wars of defence against nations that have violated the Kellogg Pact than 
in ‘private’ wars, is not likcly to provide a solution of the problem. Nevertheless, 
in view of the wide publicity that has been given to this proposal, it would have to 
be raised in any conversations with the Americans, which might conveniently be 
done as suggested in paragraph 64. 

(d.) A suitable opportunity might also be taken of referring to police measures 
and the standard of belligerent rights that these might require. 

(e.) Provided that the Americans base themselves on their own Naval 
Instructions of 1917, there is a reasonable prospect of reaching agreement with 
them on most of the questions of maritime belligerent rights dealt with in the 
Declaration of London. It is doubtful, however, whether the United States would 
defend their own Naval Instructions as a basis for agreement. Moreover, dis- 
cussions would probably be extended to matters lying outside the scope of the 
Declaration of London, including the doctrine of the immunity from capture of 
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private property at sea, and in some of these matters the difficulty of reaching 
agreement would be very great. 


ATTITUDE TOWARDS AN INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 


(f.) Having regard to the above, we certainly could not count on reaching 
agreement acceptable to ourselves even with America. At an International 
Conference the difficulties would be even greater, owing to the attitude of some 
Continental Powers. In these circumstances it is very desirable, if possible, to 
avert an International Conference. 

(g.) The alternative to an International Conference suggested in the American 
Senate’s Resolution set forth in paragraph 58 in favour of separate agreements 
with the principal maritime Powers on the subject of belligerent rights is open to at 
least as much objection as an International Conference. 

(k.) In order to avert an International Conference steps should be taken to 
explain to Mr. Hoover the serious risks of disagreement and the other objections to 
the Conference set forth in paragraph 64. The Foreign Office consider that, in 
addition, the only means by which we can hope to avoid a Conference in present 
circumstances are— 


(i) The early conclusion of an Arbitration Treaty containing no reservations in 
regard to belligerent rights; and 

(ii) The early conclusion of an Anglo-American agreement, or, if that be 
impossible, a modus vivendt with regard to the limitation of naval armament. 


The Admiralty, however, hold that the conclusion of an Arbitration Treaty as 
in (1) would endanger in war, and perhaps in the long run destroy, our belligerent 
rights, being convinced that a body constituted like the Permanent Court of 
International Justice—which, moreover, in war would contain many biased 
neutrals—would give an adverse decision on rights exercised by the Allies in the 
Great War and essential in a future important war. 

(t.) Finally, rather than take part in an International Conference we should 
be prepared to enter into a Treaty with the United States on the basis of their 
existing Naval Instructions. 

(j.) If an International Conference should prove unavoidable, a Conference 
composed of the five great Naval Powers would be preferable. 

(k.) In either event an endeavour should be made to enter into private and 
confidential conversations with the United States Government in the hope of 
harmonising beforehand, as far as possible, the views of the two Governments. In 
any case it should be made clear to the United States Government that this 
country will refuse to enter upon any negotiations or Conference having for their 
object a revision as opposed to a recodification of maritime law. 


DOMINIONS AND INDIA 


(1.) Before action of any kind is taken, the consent of the Dominions and India 
should be obtained to the policy set forth in this Report, or as near to it as possible. 
In any case full agreement as to our policy on belligerent rights should be secured 
with them before we enter upon any Conference. 


Signed on behalf of the Sub-Committee, 
SALISBURY (Chairman) 
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